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address being in every case Pomona College, Claremont, 
California: 


Requests for catalogs, bulletins and general information, also 
inquiries regarding Public Events and Lectures - - 
- - - - SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY 


Admission of Students a DirECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Business Affairs reise ok = a CONTROLLER 
Student Affairs = - a DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 


AND DEAN OF WOMEN 


Alumni Affairs SECRETARY OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
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HOSPIT ALTE 


The Claremont Inn, beautifully located on College Avenue 
opposite the campus, is the guest house of the colleges and com- 
munity, and is owned and operated by the institution. Parents 
and friends are invited to use the facilities of the Inn for longer 
or shorter periods during visits to Claremont. Public and private 
dining rooms and accommodations for sixty guests under both 
the American and European plans are provided. Students who do 
not return home during vacation periods find the Inn a conveni- 
ent vacation home. The hospitality of the Inn expresses in part 
the friendliness of the colleges and the community. 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1933 


18, Monday 


19, Tuesday 
20, Wednesday 


21, Thursday 
22, Friday 

22, Friday 

12, Thursday 
29, Wednesday 
4, Monday 


13, Wednesday 
15, Friday 


1934 


2, Tuesday 
23, Tuesday 
3, Saturday 
5, Monday 
6, Tuesday 
7, Wednesday 
8, Thursday 
17, Saturday 
6, Friday 
17, Tuesday 
31, Thursday 


5, Tuesday 
18, Monday 


Registration Day for Freshmen 
and Specials 

Registration Day for Freshmen 

Registration day for Seniors, 
Juniors and Sophomores 

Registration Day for Seniors, 
Juniors and Sophomores 


Opening Convocation, 8:30 a.m. 

First Semester Classes begin, 
10:00 a.m. 

Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 
11:00 a.m. 

Thanksgiving Recess begins, 6:00 
p.m. 

Thanksgiving Recess ends, 8:00 
a.m. 

Christmas Music, 7:00 p.m. 

Christmas Recess begins, 6:00 
p.m. 


Christmas Recess ends, 8:00 a. m. 

Examinations Begin 

First Semester Ends 

Registration Day for Underclass- 
men and Specials 

Registration Day for Upperclass- 
men 

Second Semester Classes begin, 
8:00 a. m. 

Opening Convocation of Second 
Semester, 11:00 a.m. 

Matriculation and Parents’ Day 
Convocation, 11:00 a.m. 

Spring Recess begins, 6:00 p.m. 

Spring Recess ends, 8:00 a. m. 

Memorial Convocation, 11:00 
“at pag 

Examinations begin 

Commencement 


SUMMER VACATION 


17, Monday 
18, Tuesday 
19, Wednesday 


21, Friday 


Registration Days 


Convocation, 8:30 a.m. 
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DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS 


CuHar.es K. ene prea 209 Sumner Hall. 


GERTRUDE PALMER CLEVERDON, Assistant to the President. 
209 Sumner Hall. 


Grtpert N. Brinx, Assistant to the President. 203 Sumner Hall. 
WILLIAM E. NicHo i, Dean of the College. 101 Sumner Hall. 
Jessie E. Gipson, Dean of Women.* 112 Sumner Hall. 


Wi_mA J. Bruce, Assistant to the Dean of Women.? 
112 Sumner Hall. 


Ernest E. Jones, Treasurer. Harper Hall. 
GrorcE S. SUMNER, Controller. Harper Hall. 
GrorcE S. Burcess, Secretary of the Faculty. 200 Sumner Hall. 


Howarp Hunt Pattee, Director of Admissions. 104 Sumner Hall. 


Cuartes T. Fitts, Registrar. 106 Sumner Hall. 
KENNETH Duncan, Director of the Library. Library. 
MaRIon J. Ewine, Acting Librarian. Library. 
Easton H. Lum, College Physician. Dispensary. 
Epna Prescott Davis, Director of Dormitories. Frary Hall. 


Ear J. Merritt, Social Director, Men’s Campus. Eli P. Clark Hall. 


VIRGINIA E. Kersry, Social Director, Women’s Campus. 
Harwood Court. 


MarcGareT Marte, Alumni Secretary. 202 Sumner Hall. 


CuiirrorpD N. Hanp, Editor of Pomona College Magazine. 
217 Sumner Hall. 


*Absent on leave, second semester, 1933-1934. 
?Acting Dean of Women, second semester, 1933-1934. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Grorce W. MarsTON, LL.D. President 
Frank H. Harwoop Vice-President 
DELL A. SCHWEITZER Vice-President 
CHARLES K,. EDMUNDS, PH.D. President of the College 
ERNEST E. JoNEs Secretary and Treasurer 
GEoRGE S. SUMNER, PH.D. Controller 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


CuHar.es E. Harwoop, LL.D. Upland 
The President of Claremont Colleges, Ex Officio 
The President of the Alumni Association, Ex Officio 


Term of Office Expires June, 1933 


SUSANNA BrixBy BRYANT Los Angeles 
ArTHUR M. Doe Pomona 
Cuarves K. EDMUNDS, PH.D. Claremont 
WILLIAM S. MASon Evanston, Ill. 
DELL A. SCHWEITZER Los Angeles 
JosIAH SIBLEY, D.D. Pasadena 
Term of Office Expires June, 1934 
LUTHER FREEMAN, D.D. Pomona 
Epwarp C. Harwoop Pasadena 
Frank H. Harwoop San Dimas 
Mary McLean OLNEY Berkeley 
Frep M. WiLcox Lamanda Park 
Term of Office Expires June, 1935 
LLEWELLYN BIxBy Long Beach 
C. STANLEY CHAPMAN Fullerton 
JoHN M. Curran Santa Barbara 
Mary CLarkK EVERSOLE La Canada 
GrorceE W. MarsToN, LL.D. San Diego 
Term of Office Expires June, 1936 
James S. Epwarps Redlands 
WiLi1AmM B. Himrop Los Angeles 
ArTHUR J. McFapDEN Santa Ana 
RaLpH J. REED Los Angeles 
Joun W. SNYDER San Diego 
Cart S. Patron Los Angeles 
Term of Office Expires June, 1937 
ArtHurR S. BENT Los Angeles 
Grorce L. EASTMAN Hollywood 
Epwin F. HAHN Pasadena 
SEELEY G. Mupp Los Angeles 
JOHN TREANOR Los Angeles 


RupotreH J. WIG Pasadena 


FACULTY 


CHaRLES KEysER EDMUNDS 345 College Ave. 
President, 1928. 
B.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


EDWIN CLARENCE NorTON 145 W. Seventh St. 
Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the Greek Language and 


Literature on the Edwin Clarence Norton Foundation, Emeritus, 1888. 


B.A., Ambherst College; M.A., Amherst College and Yale University; 
Ph.D., Carleton College; D.D., Pacific Theological Seminary. Graduate 
Student, Johns Hopkins, Columbia and Oxford Universities. 


Frank ParkKHuURST BRACKETT 270 E. Third St. 


Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett Foundation 
and Director of the Observatory, Emeritus, 1888. 


B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; Sc.D., Dartmouth 
College. Honorary Fellow, Clark University. 
PHEBE EsTELLE SPALDING 261 W. Fifth St. 


Professor of English Literature on the Phebe Estelle Spalding Founda- 
tion, Emeritus, 1889. 


B.L., Carleton College; M.L., Carleton College; Ph.D., Boston University. 
GeorcE Gate HircHcock 721 College Ave. 


Professor of Physics, Emeritus, 1892. 
B.A., University of Nebraska. Graduate Student, Johns Hopkins and 


Cornell Universities. 
Grace ExLxta BERRY 353 W. Eleventh St. 


Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1909. 
Dean of Women, 1909-1927. 


B.S., Mount Holyoke College; M.A., Mount Holyoke College. 


MENDAL GARBUTT FRAMPTON 927 Harvard Ave. 


Professor of the English Language, 1904. 
B.A., Illinois College; M.A., Illinois College; M.A., Harvard University. 


Graduate Student, Harvard and Chicago Universities. 


Wittiam ATwoop HILTON 1293 Dartmouth Ave. 
Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundation, 
1905. i 


B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


1 . . ° 
Arranged in order of appointment to present rank. The date in each case 
denotes the beginning of original term of service. 


FACULTY 11 


BERNARD CAPEN EWER 706 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Professor of Psychology, 1916. 
B.A., Brown University; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
RaLtpH Haine LyMan 357 W. Tenth St. 


Professor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music, 1917. 
B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, Wiliiam 
B. Olds, Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes 
Cowper and other American masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. 


Maro BEaTH JONES” 125 W. Eleventh St. 


Professor of Romanic Languages, 1911. 
B.A., Boston University; M.A., Boston University. Graduate Student, 
Universities of Chicago, Geneva and Barcelona. 


WimiaM Evan NicHoLyi 465 W. Sixth St. 


Dean of the College and Professor of Education, 1919. 
B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, 
Edinburgh University. 
HoMER ELMER ROBBINS 487 Harrison Ave. 
Professor of Classical History and Language, 1915. 


B.A., University of Michigan; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


RoBerT CHARLES DENISON’ 232 W. Fifth St. shi 


Professor of Philosophy on the Robert C. Denison Foundation, 1920. 
B.A., Amherst College; B.D., Andover Theological Seminary; D.D., 
Amherst College. 


RAYMOND CUMMINGS Brooks 489 W. Sixth Sc. 
Professor of Religion on the Nancy M. Lyon Foundation, 1921. 
B.A., Tabor College; B.D., Yale Divinity School; D.D., Tabor College 
and Whitman College. Graduate Student, Oberlin College. 
Bruce McCutLey 821 Dartmouth Ave. 


Professor of English Literature, 1921. 
B.A., Hiram College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Harvard 
University. 


WitiiaM Kirk 705 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Social Economics on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 1922. 
B.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


WituiaM Pork RussELL 506 E. Sixth St. 
Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foundation, Emeritus, 
1904. 


B.A., Cumberland University; M.A., Cumberland University. Graduate 
Student, Columbia, Harvard and Yale Universities. 


Absent on leave, 1933-1934. 
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GEORGE SAMUEL BurRGESS 1175 College Ave. 


Professor of Law and Secretary of the Faculty, 1918. 
B.A., University of Michigan; J.D., University of Michigan. 


EUGENE WHITE NIxon 1034 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 
B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, 
Illinois and California Universities. 


FRANK WESLEY PITMAN 116 E. Twelfth St. 
Professor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Founda- 
tion, 1924. 
Ph.B., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale University. 


RoLanp R. TILESTON 1129 Dartmouth Ave. 
Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1925. 
B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., Colorado 
College. 
RussELL McCuttocu Story 127 W. Eighth St. 
Professor of Political Science, 1925. 
B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., Harvard 
University. 
CHARLES Tazor Fitts 826 Harvard Ave. 
Registrar and Assistant Professor of English, 1919. 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate Student, 
Harvard University. 


Puitre ALEXANDER Munz 1165 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Foundation, 
1917. 


B.A., University of Denver; M.A., University of Denver; Ph.,D., Cornell 
University. Graduate Student, University of Chicago. 
KENNETH DuNcAN’ 1100 Harvard Ave. 


Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation, 1926. 


B.A., Wabash College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University 
of Michigan. 


ALFRED OswALD WooDFORD 443 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of Geology, 1915. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 
Jessie EprruH Gipson” 
Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1927. 


B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. Graduate 
Student, California and Columbia Universities. 


?Absent on leave, second semester, 1933-1934. 


FACULTY 13 


CHARLES JUDSON ROBINSON 809 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Chemistry on the Carnegie Foundation, 1927. 
B.S., Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


EpwarpD TAYLor 1022 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of Engineering Mathematics, 1920. 


C.E., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southern California. 
Graduate Student, University of Oregon. 


Epwarp McCHEsNEY SAIT 238 E. Seventh St. 


Professor of Political Science, 1928. 


B.A., Toronto University; M.A., Toronto University; Ph.D., Columbia 
University. 


CHESTER GEORGE JAEGER 833 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Mathematics, 1931. 
B.A., University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


ROBERT SIDNEY ELLIs 1120 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of Psychology, 1931. 
B.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


WALTER ALFRED ALLEN University Club, 8th and Amherst 
Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. 


B.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American Guild 
of Organists. 


EVERETT SAMUEL OLIVE University Club, 8th and Amherst 
Professor of Piano, 1923. | 
B.Mus., Simpson College. Graduate Student, Simpson College. Pupil of 
Moritz Mayer-Mahr and Mme. Teresa Carreno in Berlin. 
JoseEPpH WappELL CLOKEY Via Los Altos 
Professor of Organ, 1926. 
B.A., Miami University. Graduate, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


Witi1am Hoop Simpson 188 W. Seventh St. 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1932. 


Graduate, U. S. Military Academy; Graduate, Advanced Course, Infantry 
School; Distinguished Graduate, Command and General Staff School; 
Graduate, Army War College. Major, Infantry, U. S. Army. 


Howarp Hunt PattTEEe 


Director of Admissions, 1932. 


B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University; Graduate Student, 
Columbia University. 
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ELLioTr Curtis LINCOLN 472 W. Tenth St. 
Associate Professor of English Literature, 1924. 
B.A., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Harvard 
University. 
BENJAMIN Davi ScoTT 828 College Ave. 


Associate Professor of Public Address, 1923. 
B.A., University of Southern California; $.T.B., Boston University; Ph.,D., 
Boston University. Graduate work, Boston, Brown and Harvard Uni- 
versities. 


ELIZABETH KELLEY Maryland Ave. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1928. 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., New York University. 
WaLTER TICKNOR WHITNEY 445 W. Tenth St. 
Associate Professor of Astronomy, 1929. 
B.S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
JaMEs WurrE CROWELL 1278 Yale Ave. 


Associate Professor of Spanish, 1929. 
B.S., Haverford College; M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 


versity. 


WittiaM HENrRy Cooke 226 W. Eighth Sc. 
Associate Professor of History, 1927. 

B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., Stanford University. 
ROBERT TRESILIAN BELCHER 452 W. Sixth St. 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Engineering, Emeritus, 1907. 

B.A., Queen’s University. Graduate Student, Queen’s College and Uni- 
versity of California. 
Ciirrorp Notr Hanp 1045 Yale Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Religion and Editor of College Magazine, 1919. 
B.L., Pomona College; B.D., Pacific School of Religion; M.A., University 
of Southern California. Graduate Student, University of California. 
RaLPH RAYMOND UNIACKE 160 W. Eleventh St. 
Assistant Professor of Violin, 1923. 
Pupil of Franz Milcke. 
FRANCIS GaRRITT GILCHRIST 1040 College Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Zoology, 1924. 
B.A., University of California; Ph.D., University of California. 
Cotvin HeaTH 462 Baughman Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Pomona College. 


FACUL EY 15 


ROBERT LOBINGIER STREHLE 1019 Dartmouth Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. 
B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Pomona College and Stanford 
University. 


FRANCIS RAYMOND IREDELL 1060 College Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 1925. 
B.A. Pomona College; M.A., Harvard University. 


Rosa Friepa Bissiri 1035 Harvard Ave. 


Assistant Professor of French, 1920. 
B.A., Kreuzlingen College, Switzerland. 


Tuomas MonrTacugeE Beccs 424 W. Tenth St. 


Assistant Professor of Art, 1926. 
B.F.A., Yale University. Graduate, General Art Course at Pratt Institute. 


MarGaARET Husson Maryland Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Spanish, 1925. 
B.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University; Graduate Study, 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid. 


Haro.tp Davis 157 E. Tenth St. 


Assistant Professor of English, 1927. 
B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., Oxford University. 


EmIvie EvizaABETH WAGNER 245 W. Tenth St. 
Assistant Professor of German, 1928. 
B.A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Graduate Stu- 


dent, Columbia University, Middlebury College, Sorbonne, Universite de 
Paris. 


WesLey Guick LEIGHTON 121 W. 6th St. 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1931. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


HERBERT Epwarp Gray 1035 Harvard Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Music, 1931. 
B.Mus., University School of Music, Lincoln, Nebraska; Pupil in voice of 
Adolph Engstrom, Evan Williams, and others; in cello of George Pierce, 
Bruno Steindel, and others. 


HoLiLaNnp SPENCER CHAMNESS 1269 Harvard Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1931. 
Graduate, Infantry School, Basic Course. Captain, U. S. Army. 


MARION JEANETTE EWING 487 W. Sixth St. 


Acting Librarian, 1912. 
B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University. 
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Curtis Hauptr 487 Harrison Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Physics, 1930. 
B.A., Colorado College; M.A., University of California. Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of California. 


LEon Howarp 21Z Weiith'St. 
Assistant Professor of English, 1930. 
B.A., Birmingham-Southern College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D.., 
Johns Hopkins University. 
ERNEST ALBERT STRATHMANN Eli P. Clark Hall 
Assistant Professor of English, 1932. | 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 
NorMAN THEODORE NEss 


Assistant Professor of Economics, 1928. 
B.A., Carleton College; M.A., University of California; Graduate Student, 
Harvard University. 


Car_ BAUMANN University Club, 8th and Amherst 


Assistant Professor of German, 1931. 
Ph.D., University of Basel. 


GorRDON SUTHERLAND 235 W. 9th St. 


Assistant Professor of Piano, 1931. 
B.Mus. and M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. 


EarL Jay MERRITT Eli P. Clark Hall 


Instructor in Physical Education, and Freshman Class Adviser, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


Mary C. Love 466 W. Sixth St. 


Head of Library Loan Department, 1929. 
B.A., M.A., Stanford University. 


VirGINnia FAIRFAX PRINCEHOUSE 


Instructor in Dramatics, 1930. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, School of Dramatics, Yale Uni- 
versity. M.A., Claremont Colleges. 
Apa Cooper CawsEY 990 N. Park Ave., Pomona 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1930. 
B.S., University of Wisconsin. 
LoutsE OTIs 424 W. 6th St. 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1931. 
B.A., Northwestern University; Ph.D., Northwestern University. 
LucILLE STEVENSON 626 Yale Ave. 


Instructor in Voice, 1931. 
Student of Charles W. Clark, Alice Prince Miller and Rita Bastiannini. 


FACULTY 17 


MarTHA ROWENA STAVELY 419 Yale Ave. 


Instructor in Music, 1931. 
B.M. and B.A., University of Redlands. M.A., Claremont Colleges. 


JOsEPHINE RENSHAW 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1933. 
B.S., University of Wisconsin; Graduate Student, Wellesley College. 
INA ADELINE NELSON 270 W. Sixth St. 
Instructor in History, 1931. 
B.A., University of Arizona; M.A., Claremont Colleges. 


DEPARTMENTAL LECTURERS 


Auprey AuGustus Douc.Lass 275 W. Tenth St. 
Lecturer in Education, 1926. 
Professor of Education, Claremont Colleges. 
B.A., Kansas State Teachers College; M.A., Ph.D., Clark University. 
HorackE JEREMIAH VoorHIS San Dimas 
Lecturer in History, 1929. 
B.A., Yale University; M.A., Claremont Colleges. 
JEssE JosEPpH COLEMAN 870 N. Towne Ave., Pomona 


Lecturer in Public School Music, 1927. 
B.Mus., Chicago University. Pupil of Percy Rector Stephens and DeWitt 
Durgin Lash. 


Cyrit JURECKA 163 W. 11th St. 


Lecturer in Sculpture, 1932. 
Graduate, Imperial and Royal College of Sculpture, Horice, Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


ASSISTANTS 


Doris EmMity CLAYTON 308 Alexander Ave. 
Assistant in Biology, 1931. 
B.A., San Diego State College; M.A., Claremont Colleges. 


ANNA MarGarET WALKER 
Assistant in Physical Education, 1932. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


TREWHITT FarRMAN Harriss 


Assistant in Geology, 1933. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, University of California. 


RaLey SANDUSKY ASHTON 
Assistant in Physics, 1933. 


CHARLES ELBERT GRAYSON 
Assistant in Physics, 1933. 


FACULTY COMMITTEES 
1933 - 1934 


ACADEMIC PRoceDURE—Robinson, Gibson, Burgess, Munz, Nicholl, 
Sait, Tileston, Ewer. 


ADMINISTRATION—Nixon, Robinson, Robbins, Tileston, Woodford. 
ApMIssion—Pattee, Fitts, Nicholl, Gibson, Davis. 


ATHLETIC Councit—Nixon, Woodford, Lincoln, Nicholl, and three 
student representatives. 


ATHLETIC CONFERENCE—Woodford, Nicholl, Nixon. 
CLASSIFICATION—Fitts, Taylor, Ellis, Pattee 


CottecE Lire—Nicholl, Gibson, Duncan, Brooks, Merritt. 
President and Vice-President Associated Students, consulting 
members on call. 


ConvocaTion—Nicholl, Burgess, Lyman, Scott. 


Courses oF Stupy—Burgess, Sait, Jaeger, Fitts, Tileston, Gibson, 
McCulley, Crowell. 


EnciisH—Davis, Leighton, Husson. 
HEALTH—Nixon, Kelley, Nicholl, Gibson. 


Honors—Woodford, Robinson, Nixon, Pitman, Crowell, Cooke, 
Ellis. 


Lectures, Pustic Events AND COMMENCEMENT—Burgess, Nicholl, 
Lyman, W. J. Howard. 


Lisrary—Duncan, Ewing, Burgess, McCulley, Baumann. 


PusLicaTtions—Hand, Burgess, Lincoln, Cleverdon, Story, Maple, 
Glen Turner. 


Rexicious Interests IncLupING CHApeL—Brooks, Nicholl, Lyman, 
Jaeger. 


Rooms—Burgess, Taylor, Hilton. 
SCHOLARSHIPS—Story, Gibson, Nicholl, Tileston, Allen, Iredell. 
STUDENT A1p—Pattee, Hand, Nicholl, Gibson, Cleverdon. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Earty Days 


Pomona College owes its inception to early settlers in Southern 
California whose previous affiliations led them to attempt the 
founding of a “Christian College of the New England type.” 
Under the leadership of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, a de- 
voted and self-sacrificing group were appointed members of the 
first Board of Trustees by the General Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches of Southern California. The present President of 
the Board of Trustees, Mr. George W. Marston of San Diego, was 
one of these original trustees. 


The College was incorporated October 14, 1887. The work of 
instruction was begun in September, 1888, in a small house rented 
in Pomona. In the following January an unfinished hotel in 
Claremont (now Sumner Hall), together with considerable land 
adjacent, was given to the College and the work was transferred 
to that place. Although this location was originally regarded as 
temporary, Claremont was later made the permanent seat of the 
College. By this time, however, the name of “Pomona College” 
had become so definitely fixed that it has been retained, notwith- 
standing the location. 


The growth of the College has been swift and constant. The 
first class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total number 
of college students was forty-seven. Since 1915 the enrolment 
has been held at approximately 750 divided equally between men 
and women and among the four classes. 


A New DEPARTURE 


The imperative demand for expansion led to the adoption 
under the inspiring leadership of President James A. Blaisdell, of 
the group plan of affiliated colleges, in which the obvious advan- 
tages of the small college are retained while still making possible 
the gathering together of the equipment that is justified only in 
ularge university. To this end “Claremont Colleges” was incor- 
porated October 14, 1925, and the first of the new units known 
as Scripps College in honor of Miss Ellen Browning Scripps, 
whose generosity and vision made it possible, was opened in Sep- 
tember, 1927, as an affiliated but separate college for women. 


: 
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These three institutions, Pomona, Scripps and Claremont, ari 
independent but cooperate in the establishment of certain mutua) 
facilities. In approved cases, there is also an exchange of class- 
room privileges between the colleges. Certain functions such a: 
the summer school, graduate and research work are carried on ir 
cooperation. The buildings and facilities under Claremont Col- 
leges and the laboratories under Pomona are for the use of all. 
Claremont Colleges, with its own trustees known as “The Board 
of Fellows’? some of whom are also trustees of Pomona or of 
Scripps, constitutes a central group, focusing a mutual effort, set 
to return to each member of that group a stimulating and in- 
spiting influence. Through the bequest of the late Seeley W. 
Mudd, first chairman of its Board of Fellows, and erstwhile a 
trustee of Pomona College, Claremont Colleges received a fund 
of one million dollars for the establishment of its work. 


CLAREMONT COLLEGES 


Thus far the general services undertaken by Claremont Col- 
leges in behalf of the group include the administration of the 
health service, the development of a central heating plant, the 
erection and administration of an auditorium seating 2,500, and 
the erection of a building to house the central library and the 
common business offices of the group. The inauguration of some 
special library collections and the subsidy of research projects of 
members of the faculties are also the forerunners of larger devel- 
opments under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


Pomona’s IDEAL 


The real heart of the Claremont plan lies not in its provision 
for graduate study but rather in the enhancement of scholarly 
life among undergraduates, and Pomona represents the effort to 
maintain in an exceptionally favorable environment a small inde- 
pendent residence college where the inestimable advantages of 
intimacy are secured, but where the advantages of ample facilities 
and intense competition are also secured by its association with 
these other colleges situated in close proximity to it, and where 
the selective process assures, as nearly as possible, a company of 
students who will really profit by college experience. 
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Pomona’s ProcRaM 


From the very beginning Pomona College has maintained a 
feputation for interest in thorough scholarship rather than in 
large numbers. Membership in the institution itself is regarded 
as a scholastic honor. Pomona holds that scholarship should not 
only be high but also broad and inclusive. It is not a professional 
school. It insists that the best preparation for life includes not 
only the ample, generous and complete training of the college 
course, such as is here given, but also at a later period a thorough 
and definite professional specialization. The College has been 
singularly successful in permeating its body of students with 
these ambitions. A very large percentage of its graduates have 


taken subsequent professional training, many winning scholastic 
awards in other institutions. 


The courses offered in Pomona College cover the whole range 
of the humanities and the sciences, while the fine arts, especially 
music, are duly emphasized. Various combinations of funda- 
mental courses are presented as adequately preparing for later 
professional studies in engineering, medicine, law, or education. 


Honors Work 


Since September, 1924, Pomona has been developing the so- 
called honors type of instruction, the purpose of which is to free 
itudents of more than average ability from some of the routine 
‘equirements such as compulsory attendance in classes, frequent 
ests and conformity in the study of textbook assignments. Such 
‘tudents are encouraged to limit the scope of their work and to 
‘oncentrate, in their junior and senior years, in their chosen field 
f study, preferably in programs composed of one major subject 
ind one or two minors, so that the student may achieve a certain 
mastery and a sense of unity of knowledge in a fairly large 
livision of learning. The student is offered the opportunity of 
eriodic private conferences with his major adviser, who helps 
‘lan his courses and his reading, criticizes his reports, and helps in 


chieving that integration of learning which constitutes a liberal 
ducation. 


In a word, Pomona College, in the midst of a very rapidly de- 
‘eloping region of Southern California, is endeavoring to main- 
ain the values of a broad cultural preparation for life. 
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SoctlaAL TRAINING AN EssENTIAL ParT OF EDUCATION 


In seeking to achieve this purpose Pomona is making use of 
living conditions, dormitories, dining halls, social intercourse, to 
an extent and in a way not yet adequately developed in our 
American colleges generally, as a fundamentally important part 
of the undertaking. 


Dining in the great hall for men or in the women’s new hall 
induces social amenities not acquired otherwise. Exchange din- 
ners between the women’s campus and the men’s campus afford 
opportunities for social intercourse and entertainment at no extra 
expense. The fraternities have their special rooms within the 
dormitories in close association with the rooms assigned to the 
members of the several groups. 


Pomona’s co-educational character greatly increases the cul- 
ture of its student body. Working together on the highest levels 
of life, men and women are most likely to associate in mutual 
respect and dignity. The graduates of this college testify that 
these relations add to the genuine wholesomeness and rounded 
worth of the student’s life. While emphasizing social values and 
opportunities, the college, however, holds them subordinate to 
the main business of study and work. 


Since the determining purpose of the College is to help each 
student to develop for himself an adequate philosophy of life, it 
feels obligated to promote the consideration of those age long 
spiritual aspirations and interpretations which constitute religion 
and to urge each student to correlate correctly these factors with 
the discoveries resulting from the application of careful scientific 
method in all other fields of human investigation. The College 
does not ask its students to adopt any given set of religious inter- 
pretations but it does ask each one, as an indispensable part of hi: 
education, to seek an interpretation of his own guided by a 
critical study of those arrived at by others. It thus seeks to re- 
source the coming generation with a leadership of intellectual 
capacity, directed will and noble character. 


While originally Congregational in organization, the College 
long ago made itself the servant of a wider fellowship. The 
Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, absolutely free 
from ecclesiastical control but pledged nevertheless under its 
charter to maintain the institution as truly Christian, though 
nonsectarian. 
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BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Tn addition to the grounds and buildings administered by Clare- 
mont Colleges in behalf of both Pomona College and Scripps 
College, Pomona College itself occupies about one hundred and 
twenty acres, of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, 
about ten in Alumni Athletic Field, and fifty in the campus 
proper, centering in Marston Quadrangle. 

There are nineteen buildings on the campus, heated from the 
central heating plant operated by Claremont Colleges. 

The Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wife of 
Rey. Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., one of the Founders of Pomona 
College, has been removed from its original site and remodeled for 
administrative and faculty uses. 

Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Monson, 
Massachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with more 
modern plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mainly to 
chapel and recitation rooms, departmental offices and the offices 
of the Associated Students. 

The Business Office of Pomona College is maintained in Harper 
Hall, administered by Claremont Colleges. 

The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is an imposing 
structure, well adapted to the purposes for which it was built. | 

The Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory for men, ac- 
commodates sixty-five students and one instructor. It is com- 
pletely furnished with all modern conveniences. 

The Eli P. Clark Campus for Men includes: The Dormitory 
for Freshmen, which provides superior quarters for some 105 
students besides the House Master and one or more instructors; 
two additional dormitories accommodating some 165 upperclass- 
men; Frary Hall, the Dining Hall for Men, the gift of Mr. George 
W. Marston and others, named in memory of Rey. Lucien H. 
Frary, a member of the Board of Trustees from 1892 to 1903. 
Besides the Great Hall which will seat 450, there are three smaller 
dining rooms for the use of special groups as required. 

Harwood Court, a modern and pleasing dormitory which in- 
cludes Strong Hall, accommodates about one hundred and eighty 
women, who are also served by the Aurelia Squier Harwood Me- 
-morial Dining Hall. The College also maintains several houses, in 
which similar accommodations can be secured. 

The Claremont Inn has both large and small dining-rooms and 
accommodations for sixty guests. 
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Rembrandt Hall, the first section of the Art Building, is de- 
voted chiefly to the work of the Department of Art. The upper 
floor contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor a conven- 
ient auditorium of moderate size for exhibits and assemblies. 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Appleton S. Bridges, of San Diego offers excellent facilities 
for the study of music. 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, under the auspices of 
Claremont Colleges, has a seating capacity of 2500 and is avail- 
able for Pomona College events. It, too, was the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. S. Bridges in memory of their daughter who attended 
Pomona College. 

The Open-Air Theater, built to take advantage of the natural 
setting of Blanchard Park, though uncompleted, has at present a 
seating capacity of over 4000. 

The Gymnasium, comprising two structures, affords ample 
equipment for indoor physical training supplementing the various 
playing fields for men and for women. 

The Memorial Training Quarters stands as a remembrance of 
the Pomona College men who lost their lives in the Great War. It 
represents the gift of the parents of one of those men, Sheldon 
Gerry, ’17, supplemented by those of alumni, students and friends. 
Alongside the Training Quarters is a modern standard size swim- 
ming pool for men. 

Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, con- 
tains the laboratories and lecture rooms of the departments of 
physics and mathematics. 

The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewellyn 
Bixby, ’01, is designed to be of service to the student in the direct 
study of the stars. 

The Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Harwood, 
contains lecture rooms and laboratories for the use of the Depart- 
ments of Botany and Psychology. 

The Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. Mason, 
provides ample facilities for the study of Chemistry. 

The Crookshank Hall of Zoology, the gift of Mr. D. C. Crook- 
shank, provides amply for the needs of the Department of 
Zoology. 

The Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, has nine 
private rooms for special workers and two general laboratories, as 
well as storerooms, work rooms and aquarium room. 
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The Pomona College summer camp at Bluff Lake in the San 
Bernardino Mountains consists of five cabins, located on the tract 
of 120 acres given to Pomona College by Mr. J. S. Edwards. The 
camp, at an elevation of 7,500 feet, is in a region of great and 
unspoiled natural beauty. 

The College operates its own independent deep well water 
supply, the gift of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. 

The Medical Dispensary and the Infirmary operated by Clare- 
mont Colleges include the students of Pomona College in their 
service, 

THE Lrprary 


The Library, of 72,544 books and 67,858 pamphlets, has been 
carefully selected, and is a working library of exceptional value. 

The College possesses also the following library collections ad- 
ministered by the main library: The Cook-Baker Biological 
Library, the Parrish Botany Library, the James A. Lyman Men- 
orial Library of Chemistry, the Astronomical Library, the New 
England Collection, the Geology Library, the Mason Library of 
California and Western American History, the Viola Minor 
Westergaard Art Collection, and the Carnegie Art Collection. 

The main Library, the New England and the Mason California 
Libraries and the Westergaard and Carnegie Art Collections are 
housed in the Carnegie Library Building; the Cook-Baker Library 
and the Parrish Library in Crookshank Hall; the Astronomical 
Library in the F. P. Brackett Observatory; the James A. Lyman 
Memorial Library and the Geology Library in Mason Hall of 
Chemistry. 

The Library is a depository for the publications of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, and for the United States Government 
documents. It has a large and well selected list of the most valu- 
a research and general periodicals, including many complete 
files, 

The library of Claremont Colleges, comprising 7500 volumes 
(including the George Burton Adams Library of English History, 
the Paul Hensel Library of Philosophy, and the Nollen Library 
of German Literature) is housed in Harper Hall and is available 
to all students and instructors. 

The library of Scripps College, at present about 7000 volumes, 
s housed in the Ella Strong Denison Library on the Scripps 
campus, and its resources are also available to students and 
‘eachers in Pomona College. 
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LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 


THE JOSEPH H. JOHNSON FOUNDATION, liberally endowed by 
Miss Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the purpose 
of furnishing to the College for a protracted stay and intimate 
participation in college life notable educators from other institu- 
tions. By this means such educators are annually in residence in 
Pomona College. The opportunity of intimate contact with dis- 
tinguished instructors thus afforded to undergraduates is a unique 
privilege, often surpassing the privileges of the classroom of the 
institution from which these educators come. 


THE HENRY D. PORTER FOUNDATION, named in honor of the 
late Rev. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, 
secures to the institution annually, the extended stay of some 
prominent worker in the field of Christian Missions. The lecturer 
upon this foundation commonly shares in the regular classroom 
work related to the history, geography, politics or religion of the 
region in which he has been actively at work. This vivid repre- 
sentation of the missionary life is one of the most stimulating 
features in the spiritual program of the College. 


THE CLARK FOUNDATION, established by Mr. Arthur O. Clark, 
makes it possible for the College to offer each year a lecture or 
course of lectures in the general field of religion. 


Music 


In order to insure to the entire student body the opportunity of 
hearing and seeing the great artists of the day, whose public ap- 
pearance is usually confined to the larger cities, the College co- 
operates with Scripps College and Claremont Colleges in the in- 
troduction each year of a group of the most distinguished masters 
in the field of music. For the concerts thus afforded an annual 
ticket is furnished to every full time student without extra 
charge. 


Under the auspices of the Department of Music, complimen- 
tary public recitals by individual students and members of the 
faculty and by groups are given on Monday evenings. 


The College Choir and the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs 
afford opportunity both for the exercise and for the appreciation 
of vocal talent. : 
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Pusiic ASSEMBLIES 


It is the practice of the College to give opportunity for the 
consideration and expression of the common college interests. 

On Thursday at 11 a. m. General Assembly is held for the pur- 
pose of hearing visiting lecturers or members of the faculty dis- 
cuss topics of interest to the whole institution. Many of these 
addresses are illustrated. This assembly period is also used for 
Student Body and Class Meetings. 

On five stated occasions throughout the year, including the 
opening of each semester, College Convocation is held. Full 
attendance of both faculty and students is expected at these exer- 
cises. 

On Tuesday at 11 a. m. a brief devotional Chapel Service is 
held, attendance at which is voluntary. 

A Vesper Service of special music is offered on Sunday from 
five to five-thirty. 

Students are urged to associate themselves for worship with the 
Claremont Church or those in neighboring communities, in con- 
nection with which many forms of religious activity are main- 
tained. 


CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS. This association coordinates all 
student activities. Its officers are chosen by the student body 
from their own number. All important questions are considered 
by its executive committee, which is composed of those prominent 


in such varied lines as athletics, oratory, and the editorship of the 
Student Life. 


ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS. The women of the student 
body form a voluntary organization, electing their own officers 
and committees and holding regular meetings. This organization 
considers and promotes the special interests of the women. 


STUDENT-FACULTY COUNCIL. In order to provide a definite 
channel for the discussion of college problems which directly con- 
cern both students and faculty, a joint council composed of the 
Faculty Committee on College Life and the members of the Stu- 
dent Executive Council has been formed and holds regular fort- 
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nightly meetings. This joint council is not a legislative body but 
from time to time makes suggestions to both faculty and student 
groups for further consideration and action. 


CLASS ORGANIZATIONS. Each of the four college classes is or- 
ganized for the purpose of promoting class social life. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. Astronomical Society; El 
Circulo Espanol; Le Cercle Francais; Il Circolo Italiano; History 
Club; Mathematics Club; German Club; Science Club. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 1s 
the Gamma of California. Upperclassmen “who are of good 
moral character, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and who are distinguished for breadth of culture and excel- 
lence of scholarship” are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. 


HONOR societies. Alpha Delta Mu,—Journalism Fraternity; 
Gamma Chapter, Alpha Kappa Delta,—Sociology Fraternity; 
Delta Sigma Rho,—Forensic Fraternity; Ghosts; Honorary Music 
Club; Mortar Board; Valkyries; Varsity Society. 

LOCAL FRATERNITIES. Alpha Gamma Sigma; Kappa Delta; 
Kappa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; Phi Kappa Alpha; 
Sigma Phi Alpha; Sigma Tau. 

LITERARY societies. Alpha Kappa; Delta Lambda; Phi Kappa 
Sigma; Scribblers. 

MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. Men’s Glee Club; Women’s Glee 
Club; Little Symphony Orchestra; Band (R.O.T.C.) 

RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS. Young Men’s Christian Association; 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

MISCELLANEOUS ORGANIZATIONS. Cosmopolitan Club; For- 
ensic Union; Masquers,—Dramatics; Orchesis,—Dancing; Sigma 
Sigma,—Riding. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The stated publications of the College are issued as numbers 
of the Pomona College Bulletin, which is published bi-monthly. 
These include: 


The Annual Catalog. 
The Register of Alumni. q 
The Report of the President and special topical numbers. 


PUBLICATIONS oo 


Alumni and departmental publications are: 


The Pomona College Magazine, devoted to the interests of the 
College and Alumni. 


The Journal of Entomology and Zoology, published under the 
auspices of the Department of Zoology. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Student Life is published daily except Sunday and Monday 
by the student body and is devoted to current affairs. 

Manuscript is a literary magazine issued four times a year. 

The Metate is published each year by the Associated Students, 
and contains material appropriate to a college annual. 

The Hand Book, which contains material designed especially 
for new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by the 
Associated Students. 


PuysicaL ATTENTION 


The physical care of students is a matter of special concern to 
the College and the advantages of unusual attention and oppor- 
tunity are offered. The climate of Southern California offers an 
out-of-door life the year round. Supervision is given to athletics 
in all seasons. A regular physician is on the staff of Claremont 
Colleges, under whose direction every student on entering has a 
physical examination. Regular work in physical education is 
prescribed throughout the four years, and courses in Physiology 
and Hygiene are given. The medical advice of the College phy- 
sician is ordinarily available free of charge to all students, subject 
to certain conditions of hours and location of residence, the Coi- 
lege meeting these bills; provided that all nursing, surgical dress- 
ing, and medicines as well as medical service in chronic or pro- 
tracted illness are at the expense of the ill or injured. The Col- 
lege, however, reserves the right to discontinue this individual 
medical service at any time without previous notice. 


ATHLETICS. The direction and financial management of ath- 
letics rest with the Director of Athletics, who has associated with 
him as an advisory body the Athletic Council, composed of three 
members of the faculty and three students. Under the general 
manager there is a student manager for each sport. 

Alumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been developed 
by the alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and un- 
surpassed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tennis 
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courts, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hockey 
and basketball courts are within the limits of the campus, the 
courses of the Indian Hill Golf Club are available, and athletic 
exercises and field sports are encouraged by the officers of the 
institution. 

A swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, and 
fully equipped with modern appliances, is open to men. Through 
the courtesy of Scripps College, the women students of Pomona 
enjoy the privileges of the pool at the former institution. 

Students are required to maintain a satisfactory standard of 
excellence in all their studies in order to represent the College on 
any of its athletic teams or other organizations coming before the 
public. 


LivING CONDITIONS 


All rooms in the College residence halls are rented for the Col- 
lege year. The charge for rent does not include the use of the halls 
during the Christmas and Spring vacations, when the halls are 
closed. The residence halls are opened the Saturday before the 
opening of the College year and closed the second day after com- 
mencement. 

A deposit of $10.00 is necessary to reserve a room and ould 
accompany the application for the room. This amount is retained 
as a breakage fee, from which deductions will be made for indi- 
vidual and communal damages to the building, the balance being 
returned at the end of the year. This deposit will also be refunded 
in case the student does not become a resident in the College, pro- 
vided the room is surrendered before September 1. Rooms are. 
assigned to new students in order of application. | 

The College reserves the right to dismiss from a dormitory 
without rebate any student who becomes a disturbing or unde- 
sirable occupant. 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN 


The College is equipped with dormitory and dining hall facili- 
ties to accommodate all men students and it is expected that all 
men not actually living at home will live in the college dormi-' 
tories and board in Frary, the dining hall for men. | 

Dormitory and dining room privileges are provided only on the 
basis of an inclusive yearly charge for both board and room, the’ 
rate varying from $375.00 to $550.00 per year. This charge in- | 
cludes necessary furniture, rugs, bed linen and towels, the laun-: 
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dering of the same and the care of rooms. The only articles to be 
furnished by the student are blankets and bed spread for a single 
bed. 

Smiley Hall has both single and double rooms and suites of 
three rooms accommodating two students. 

On the Eli P. Clark men’s campus, the hall for freshmen is pro- 
vided with suites of two rooms—study and bedroom—for two 
students. The other halls have both single rooms and suites. 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


It is expected that women students will room in the college 
residence halls and board at the dining room in Harwood Court. 
Freshmen are required to reside in Harwood Court. Students 
living at home or working for room or board may make special 
arrangements with the Dean of Women. 

Harwood Court, the residence hall for women, in which is 
included the dormitory known as Strong Hall, and the several 
College Houses which afford residence facilities, have both single 
and double rooms as well as suites. Each room is provided with 
the necessary furnishings, including rugs, the only articles to be 
furnished by the student are linen and covers for a single bed. 

Dormitory and dining room privileges are provided on the basis 
of an inclusive yearly charge for both board and room, the rate 
varying from $375 to $500 per year in the College Houses and 
from $400 to $500 per year in Harwood Court. 


EXPENSES 
_ Exclusive of residence facilities, the full cost of maintaining 


?omona College exceeds six hundred dollars a year per student. 
‘come from endowment and trust funds applicable to current 
‘xpense usually covers about one-third of the total cost, the 
uition fee as charged is designed to cover one-half, and the bal- 


nce of one-sixth is left to be covered by voluntary contributions. 


ESTIMATE OF GENERAL YEARLY EXPENSES 


Minimum Average Generous 
seneral Tuition $300 $300 $300 
joard and Room AS 475 550 

iooks and Fees 35 45 100 
versonal Expenses 125 180 300 


——___ 


‘otal $835 $1000 $1250 
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TUITION 


Regular tuition, including all general privileges, Music 

Course Ticket, Library privileges, etc., per semester__$150.00 
Tuition for students, carrying less than ten units of work, 

for each such unit, per semester exclusive of above gen- 

eral privileges ___________________ 15.00 

A visitor’s fee of $10.00 per course is required from those visit: 
ing a course of study. 

Laboratory fees range from $2.00 to $15.00. The exact fe 
for a given course is stated in connection with the description 0! 
that course under Courses of Instruction; in advanced course! 
only does it exceed $10.00. 


BREAKAGE DEPOSITS 


Bacteriology and Plant Physiology, $5.00 each. 
Chemistry, $10.00 for each course taken. 


APPLIED MUSIC 
For those paying regular tuition: 
One-half hour private lesson per week, per semester. $ 45.01 
Each half-hour in excess of one per week, per semester. 40.0! 
For those carrying less than twelve hours of college | 
work, exclusive of work in applied music: 


One half-hour private lesson per week, per semester_-. 60.01 
Each half-hour in excess of one, per semester_-_---------.--- 40.0! 
Class lessons in applied music, per semester__-------- 25.0! 


PRACTICE FEES 


PIANO, one half-hour daily, $3.50; one hour daily. $6.00 


GRAND PIANO, one hour daily___.________— 9.00 
GREAT ORGAN, one hour weekly______---____-------_----__ 7.50 
TWO-MANUAL PRACTICE ORGAN, one hour weekly. 3.00 
PEDAL ORGAN, one hour daily__._-_ 9.00 
VIOLIN, CELLO, FLUTE, 

Room without piano, one hour daily___-__------ 1.50 


SPECIAL FEES 


Application fee, $2.50. 
Dues for Associated Students, per semester... —-.--..--------+-----=-0* 5. 
This charge is made upon all regular students by action of tl 
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Associated Student Body. Recognizing the value of the activities 
supported by this fee, the College requires its payment and reserves 
the right to approve the budget for which it is spent. 


Graduation fee, $10.00. 

Every student expecting to graduate at the end of any given 
semester must so indicate on his registration card for that semes- 
ter, and must include the graduation fee with the payment of his 
other fees at the time of such registration. Failure to indicate 
such expectation or thus to pay the graduation fee will auto- 
matically exclude from graduation that semester. 


BILyts 


All College bills are due each semester in advance and must be 
paid by the student at the time of registration. Payment for 
room and board on an installment plan may be arranged in con- 
ference with the Controller at an extra charge of one dollar for 
each extra payment. No refunds are made to those leaving before 
the end of the semester except that in the case of those leaving 
before the middle of the semester because of illness one-half of 
the tuition and laboratory fees are refunded and in the case of 
those dropping out for good. cause within a week of their regis- 
tration all but $25.00 is returned. No refund is made on a room 
payment unless the room is re-rented to someone not then room- 
ing in a college residence hall. 

Students are not given honorable dismissal nor graduated whose 
bills are not paid. Seniors must settle all recognized bills and Li- 
brary obligations by four p. m., of the fourth day preceding 


Commencement if they are to receive their diplomas with their 
class, 


PRIzEs 
The following prizes are offered for proficiency in the work of 
the several departments: 
ART 


THE Evucene C. Cramer Prizes: A first prize of $15.00 and a 
second prize of $10.00 awarded for excellence in drawing and 
design in work Presented for the annual exhibition in May. 
Given by Mrs. Eugene C. Cramer in memory of her husband, 
who was an artist. 


ASTRONOMY 


| THE Moncrierr AsTRoNoMY Prize: A prize given to the stu- 
dent in the first year course in Astronomy, taken regularly in 
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class, whose interest in the study and proficiency in the ob- 
servatory work are indicated by the best notebook kept in ac- 
cordance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of ten dollars 
is given by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, 711. 


DEBATE 


Tue Dore Prizes: A prize debate upon some subject selected 
by the faculty is arranged for the close of the second semester. 
First and second prizes of fifteen and ten dollars, respectively, 
established by the late Mr. J. H. Dole, in memory of his 
brother, Mr. W. B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. J. Albert Dole 
and Mr. A. M. Dole. 


DECLAMATION 


Tue Kinney Prizes: A prize declamation contest, open to the 
members of the Freshman class, occurs near the middle of the 
year. First and second prizes of fifteen and ten dollars re- 
spectively, are endowed by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 


ECONOMICS 


Tue Vaite Prizes: Prizes for the best essay or oration on the 
general subject of Agriculture in Southern California open to 
the Junior and Senior classes, were endowed by the late Mr. 

Charles S. Vaile. At present first and second prizes of twenty 
and ten dollars respectively are offered. 


ENGLISH 


Tue JENNINGS Prizes: Eight prizes awarded at the end of 
each semester to Freshmen taking English Al, to the two men — 
and the two women showing the best mastery over written and 
oral expression and also two to the men and two to the women 
showing the most gain during each semester in these respects. 
The total amount of the prizes is $600.00, the gift of Mr. F. S. 
Jennings of San Diego. 


GENERAL 


THe Rena GurLEY ARCHIBALD High SCHOLARSHIP PRIZE: A | 
prize of fifty dollars to be awarded to that member of the 
graduating class taking the B.A. course and ranking highest in ) 
scholarship, established by the bequest of the late Reverend | 
Andrew W. Archibald, D.D. 


LATIN | 


Tue Munce Latin Prizes: Prizes for excellence in Latin, | 
First and second prizes of ten and five dollars, respectively, | 
are endowed by friends of the College. | 
| 


MATHEMATICS 
Tue LLEWELLYN Brxpy MATHEMATICS Prize: A prize for ex- | 
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cellence in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all stu- 
dents completing both Mathematics Al and B15. A prize of 
ten dollars is given by Mr. Llewellyn Bixby. 


MUSIC 


THE Barpara Sanrorp ALLEN Prize: An annual competitive 
Prize of fifty dollars to be awarded to a student of organ 
playing in the Department of Music. This award is made 
possible by the husband and parents of a graduate of the Class 
of 1915 of Pomona College. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


THE Lorpeer Prizes: Prizes for the best essay on the subject, 
“How to Keep Well”; open to all who take the course on “The 
Human Body.” First and second prizes of fifteen and ten 
dollars, respectively, are offered by Dr. Thomas L. Lorbeer, ’03. 


RELIGION 


THE Hacer Prizes: Prizes for the best essays on a foreign 
missionary subject, open to all students were endowed by the 
late Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Hager. At present first and second 
prizes of twenty and ten dollars respectively are offered. 


DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


ART 


THe HANNAH TEMPEST SCHOLARSHIP Funp oF $5,000. Income 
to be divided equally between a man and a woman studying art, 
in accordance with conditions laid down by the donor, Mrs. 
Hannah Tempest Jenkins. 


MILITARY 


Students who have completed the basic course in Military Sci- 
ce and Tactics (or its equivalent) are eligible for enrolment in 
e advanced course of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Stu- 
nts enrolling in the advanced course enter into an agreement to 
mplete the two years’ course and to attend a six weeks’ summer 
uining camp. In consideration of this agreement, students receive 
om the government cash allowances equivalent to scholarships of 
out $100.00 per year. All necessary expenses in connection with 
© summer camp, including transportation to and from the camp, 
© provided by the government. 

The number of students admitted to the advanced course is 
ited to about fifteen per year. Selection of students for enrol- 
‘nt is based upon excellence in military training and suitability for 
entual appointment as second lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve 
rps. Students who present evidence of above average records in 
litary training in R.O.T.C. units of preparatory schools will be 
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given consideration in the selection of those to whom these schola) 
ships will be awarded. 


MUSIC 


Tur Kate Conpir BrRIMHALL MeMoriAL Music SCHOLARSHIP 
Funp, $2,000. Given by the late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Kappa Detta Honor ScHOLARSHIP ENDOWMENT oF $1,801.15. 
Given by members of Kappa Delta Fraternity. 

The income from this endowment is supplemented by individual 
pledges to yield a scholarship of $250, administered under a 
special committee. Awarded to a man at the beginning of his 
senior year. 


Tue FroraA SANBORN PitzER MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. $500 a 
year from The Sanborn-Pitzer Foundation established by Rus- 
sell K. Pitzer (Pomona 1900) in memory of his wife (Pomona 
1901). Awarded to a student selected by the Foundation. 


GENERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Except as a donor may have given specific instructions to t 
contrary it is the practice of the Committee on Scholarships | 
make awards to candidates who indicate great promise in: 

(1) Literary, scientific or other scholastic ability and + 
tainments. 

(2) Qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of chi 
acter, and power to lead and to take an interest in. 
schoolmates. 

(3) Physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor spot 
or in other ways. 

The preferred applicant will excel in all three of the categor: 
listed, but in the absence of such preferred combination the Col 
mittee may select an applicant who shows distinction in one) 
the first two over an applicant who shows a lower degree) 
promise and excellence in all. In any case interested participati 
in activities which sustain physical well-being constitutes | 
essential qualification, though superior skills and excellence! 
such matters are not given undue weight. i 

Before making application for a scholarship to the Commit? 
on Scholarships, applicants who are not already students in ? 
mona College must file application for admission to the Coll§ 
with the Committee on Admissions. In the case of freshmet| 
is ordinarily expected that they will not have attended any ot! 
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college or university. Exceptions to this rule require special com- 
mittee action. A freshman applicant shall be endorsed by the 
head of the school from which he comes, and will be required to 
indicate the subjects, not more than three in number, in which 
he is prepared to take examinations. Information concerning the 
time and place of examinations will be furnished immediately 
following October 15th. The Committee on Scholarships reserves 
the privilege, in case of doubt, to require further, any special 
evidence, by examination or interview, which it may deem neces- 
sary to determine the candidate’s fitness. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR NEw STUDENTS 
FRESHMEN 


The following scholarships are available for candidates for ad- 


nission to the Freshman Class in the academic year 1934-3 5, half 
of the stipend being available for the first semester and half for 
he second: 


Four Scholarships of Five Hundred Dollars each, two for 
men on the Henry E. Storrs and Julia A. Storrs Foundation, 
and two for women from the Margaret Burton Harwood Me- 
morial Fund. 

Four Scholarships of Three Hundred Dollars each, open to 
both men and women; two from the Thomas J. Dowling Fund 
and two from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Fund. 

Five Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, open 
to both men and women: One of these is from the Henry G. 
Brainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd Memorial Fund. 


In the two following groups, the award becomes available to 


ay the tuition of the second semester, provided the performance 


f the candidate during the first semester is entirely satisfactory: 


f 
7 


| 


Five Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, 
open to both men and women. 

Four Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, two 
for men and two for women, who are nominated for the same 
by the California Scholarship Federation. 


Applications for above freshmen scholarships, 1934-35, should 
2 made to the Committee on Scholarships by the middle of 
Ietober, 1933, 


Announcement of awards will be made on or before Decem- 
2r 10th. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFERS 


The following scholarships are available for candidates from 
inior College men or women in the academic year 1934-35, half 


the stipend being available for the first semester and half for 
1€ second: 
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One scholarship of Three Hundred Dollars, available tc 
incoming transfers from junior college. On the Margaret Bur- 
ton Harwood Memorial Fund. 

Two scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each 
available to incoming transfers from junior college. 

In the two following groups, the award becomes available to 
pay the tuition of the second semester, provided the performance 
of the candidate during the first semester is entirely satisfactory: 


Two scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each 
available to incoming transfers from junior college, who are 
recommended for the same by the Junior College Fellowship. 


Five scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each 


available for incoming students of sophomore or junior stand. 
ing from among the best qualified applicants for admission. 
Applications for above advanced standing scholarships shoul 
be made to the Committee on Scholarships on or before Marcl 
Ist, 1934. 
Announcement of awards will be made on or before June Ist 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MATRICULATED STUDENTS 


Twenty-one awards of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each ar 
available on a semester basis for matriculated students, men anc 
women, in any class, during the academic year 1933-34. Of thes 
fifteen are from the Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarship Fund an 
three are from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Fund 
They are not available to entering students. Eleven awards ar 
available for the first semester and ten for the second semester. 

Applications for these Scholarships should reach the Commit 
tee on Scholarships before May 15th for the first semester of th 
following academic year and before January 15th for the secon 
semester of the current academic year. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The following award may be made for 1934-35 if qualifie 
applicants appear. Applications should be in the hands of th 
Committee on Scholarships by February 1, 1934. 


One WILLIAM LINCOLN HONNOLD FOUNDATION fellowshi 
with a stipend varying from eight hundred to fifteen hundre 
dollars, as determined by the committee of award, according t 
circumstances; open to students who have done four full years 0 
work in Pomona College, who are rated in the upper half of th 
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graduating class, on the basis of their performance during both 
the junior and senior years, and who wish to continue their studies 
either in Claremont Colleges or elsewhere in America or abroad. 

Should the student selected waive the emolument, the stipend 
may be paid to the candidate next in rank, while the first student 
would be designated Honorary Honnold Fellow for the year. 

The appointment will be for one year, but satisfactory work 
and conduct may earn a renewal, so that a really successful can- 
didate may enjoy the fellowship for two or possibly three years, 
while at the same time a new appointment may be made from 
the graduating class each successive year. 

The prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote scholarship 
rather than merely to reward faithful classroom work. Prefer- 
ence will be given to candidates preparing for creative rather 
than professional work, and the selection will be based not on 
scholarship only but on the possession of those personal qualities 
which indicate a high degree of promise in a student of outstand- 
ing character. The choice of the institution for graduate work 
is to be made in consultation between the candidate and the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships, the committee having final authority. At 
the end of each year of tenure, each Honnold Fellow is to make a 
full report to the Committee on Scholarships covering the char- 
acter of his work, impressions of the institution in which he has 
been residing, his plans for the immediate future, and recom- 
mendations for the further development or improvement of this 
fellowship plan. 


OTHER AWARDS 


The Committee on Scholarships also nominates students of 
omona College who wish to apply for awards by other institu- 
ions and foundations. Those who seek nomination to the Rhodes 
cholarships should advise with the Committee on Scholarships; 
ikewise those who wish to be considered for summer session 
icholarships at the National University of Mexico. The latter 
re awarded by the Educational Council of Claremont Colleges 
© competent applicants from the juniors, seniors, and alumni of 
’omona College and Scripps College. 


GRANTS IN AID 


The income of certain funds is used towards paying the tuition 
ees of students who are in pecuniary need. Such aid is given 
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only to students who are or intend to become candidates for a \ 
degree from Pomona College, who maintain a high standard of 
honor, who are economical in their habits, who are regular in 
their attendance upon college exercises, and who maintain, after 
the first semester of the Freshman year, at least “C” grade in 
their scholastic work. 

Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who prove 
not to have conformed to the conditions. 

Recipients of grants in aid may be called upon to assist the 
College in ways that do not interfere with their studies. 

If a student who has received a grant in aid transfers to an- 
other institution before graduation, the total sum granted him by 
Pomona College shall become a loan, repayable according to the 
terms applicable to regular student loans. 

The College aims to realize the ideal that no student worthy 
of graduation should withdraw ahead of time for purely financial 
reasons. ‘To that end the Administration welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to confer with students who need assistance. 

Grants to incoming students are available only after they have 
successfully completed one semester’s work in the College. Appli- 
cants for admission who desire a grant should write to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Student Aid, transmitting two letters, 
one from parent or guardian and the other from principal or 
teacher, giving information concerning need, character and at- 
tainments. 

All applications for aid should be made before May 1st for the | 
first semester of the following academic year and before January 
isth for the second semester of the current academic year. | 
Address Committee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 


STUDENT Arp FUNDS 
GENERAL 


Ture Francis Bancrort MemoriaL Funp, $1,500. Given by 
Mrs. James T. Ford of Los Angeles, California, in memory of 
her father. 


Tue Barrows Funp oF $2,500. Given by L. H. Barrows of 
Pasadena, California. 


Tie H. G. Buincs MemoriAt Funp, $1,000. Given by Mrs. 
E. A. ee of Los Angeles, California, in memory of her 
husband. 


Tur Fiorence G. Brxsy Funp, $5,000. Given by Florence G. 
Bixby of California. 
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Tue Bristor Memortat Funp, $400. A fund raised as a me- 
morial to the Reverend Sherlock Bristol. 

Tue Bessre A. Brown Memoriat Funp, $1,000. Given by 
Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
of Bessie A. Brown. 

THe Henry Herzert Brown Memortat Funp, $1,000. Given 


by Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in mem- 
ory of her son. 


Tue Crass or 1918 Funp or $961.78. Given by the Class of 1918. 


THe Cuartes C. Cracin Memoriat Funp, $5,025. Given by 
Mrs. Laura E. Cragin in memory of her husband, Rev. Charles 
C. Cragin. 

THe Acnes K. Crawrorp Memortat Funp, $1,000. Given by 
David R. Crawford and William Crawford, in memory of their 
mother. 


Eset CLus oF Pomona StupenT Ar Funp, $1,000. 
To help, preferably, a girl. 


Tue Etwoop Funp or $2,600. Given by Mary E. Elwood of 
Redlands, California. 


THe Forp Funp or $2,500. Given by Rev. James T. Ford of 
Los Angeles, California. 


THe Fow.er Funp or $1,000. Given by Mrs. Margaret Fowler 
of Pasadena, California. 


THE Orren A. Gorton Funp or $5,000. Established by the will 
of Orren A. Gorton of Sherburne, New York. 


THE Emma K. Gump Funp or $44,329.88. Given by Emma K. 
Guild of Claremont, California. 


THe MANettreE Hanp MemoriAL Funp oF $1,500. 


THe ALFRED JAMES Harwoop MemoriAL Funp, $8,000. Given 
by Alfred P. Harwood of San Dimas, in memory of his son. 


Tue Cuartes E. Harwoop Funp or $5,000. Given by Charles E. 
Harwood, LL.D., of Upland. 


Tue Tuomas F. Howarp “MemorrtAL SCHOLARSHIP Funp,” 
$3,500. Given by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los Angeles, 
California, in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 


THE Mary Marvin Janes Funp or $296.93. Given by Mary 
Marvin Janes of Pasadena, California. 


THE Kuns Funp or $2,000. Given by Henry L. Kuns of La 
Verne. 


Tue Loomis Funp or $2,000. Given by Miss Jean Loomis, ’97. 
Tue Howarp J. Mutts MemortaL Funp oF $3,000. Given by 
Y 


\ 
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Mrs. Howard J. Mills of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
of her husband. 


THE ONTARIO CONGREGATIONAL CHuRCcH Funp, $186.50. Given 
by the Ontario Congregational Church towards the endowment 
of a fund. 


Tue Pace Funp or $5,000. Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page of 
Pomona, California. (Three thousand dollars of this may at 
some time be used for other purposes.) 


THe ARTHUR WARREN PHELPS Memoria Funp, $2,000. Given 
by Mrs. C. S. Phelps and Mr. C. A. Phelps, in memory of their 
son and brother. 


Tue LyprA Puetes MemMorriAL Funp, $4,000. Given by Hiram 
E. Phelps of Ontario, California, in memory of his wife. 


THe Pitcrim CuurcH or Pomona Funp, $1,667.44. Given by 
the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona. 


Tue Pircrtm CuurcH WomMEn’s Auxiliary Funp, $500. Given 
by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational Church 
of Pomona. 

Tue Joun D. Porrer MemortaL Funp, $2,000. Given by Mrs. 

o Wi poe of Westboro, Massachusetts, in memory of her 
usband. 


THE SEARING Funp or $1,800. Given by Dr. Anna H. Searing 
of Escondido, California. 

THE Watter O. Suatro MemoriaL Funp, $4,000. Given by 
Mrs. Clara R. Shatto in memory of her husband. 

Tue Criype H. Suretps Memoria Funp, $1,200. Given by 
R. P. Shields of San Diego, in memory of his oldest son, who 
was drowned in 1894, when about twenty-one years of age. 
Tue Sweet MemoriaL Funp or $2,500. Given by Harlan P. 
Sweet in memory of his wife, C. Nell Sweet. 
Tue THatcHer Funp or $6,000. Given by Miss Susan E. 
Thatcher of San Diego. 

THE WARDWELL Funp or $1,000. Given by Mrs. Maria T. Ward- 
well of Plymouth, Connecticut. 


Tue Ciara B. WATERMAN MemortAL Funp oF $5,000. Given 
by Miss Rosa May Bennett of Los Angeles. 


Tue West Funp or $2,000. Given by Henry S. West of La 
Angeles. 


SPECIAL 


“CROMBIE ALLEN SCHOLARSHIP FuNnpb” oF $1,000, half of the 
income available annually to a graduate of Chaffey Union High\ 
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School and half to a graduate of Chaffey Junior College of 
Ontario, California. 


“ALICE PauL Harwoop ScHOLARSHIP FUND” oF $5,000. Open 
to graduates of Chaffey Union High School of Ontario. 


THe Mazer S. Brinces Memorrat Funp, $3,500. Given by 
Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Bridges of San Diego, California, in memory 
of their daughter. Available for women. 


“STELLA M. Kina ScHOLARSHIP AND Loan FuND FOR WoMEN,” 
$10,000. 


THe Francis M. Price Funp or $1,000. For children of mis- 
sionaries. 


THe MartHa E. Berry MemoriAL Funp or $5,000. Given by 
Miss Elizabeth E. Berry. For foreign students. 


Loan Funps 


The College also administers loan funds established by the be- 
juest of Ellen H. Lyman and by George H. DeKay, Jr., in 
memory of his brother Frelin Campbell DeKay. By means of 
these funds, it is possible to co-operate in a moderate way, and 
temporarily, with the pressing needs of students. 

THE Ray Loan Funp made possible by the gift of $1,000 by 


Mrs. E. F. Ray provides a means of meeting situations of tem- 
porary need. 


Tue Lucy B. Jencks Memortat Stupent Loan Funp of $150, 
established by the Claremont Chapter of the D. A.R., available 
! for a senior girl to be designated by the Dean of Women. 
For more substantial loans over a longer period, the College 
dministers the following funds on an interest bearing basis: 
THE CAROLINE Puetrs Stokes Funp, endowed in the sum of 


$25,000 by the will of Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in mem- 
ory of her sister. 


Tue ErHan ALLEN CHASE AND AUGUSTA FIELD CHASE MeE- 
MORIAL Funp oF $5,000, for men. 


All applications for loans should be addressed to the Com- 
uttee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 
SELF SUPPORT 


The Committee on Student Aid endeavors to find employment 
or students needing to earn a part of their expenses. Many are 
aus helping themselves by various forms of labor such as janitor 


y 
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work, waiting on tables, general house work, gardening and the 
like. The most desirable positions are in general secured by 
upperclassmen who have proven themselves good workers and 
good students, and those coming to the College for the first time 
should be content if any work which they can satisfactorily do is 
secured for them. Students in any case should come prepared to 
pay all bills for at least one semester. Their record during this 
semester will be a large factor in deciding what opportunities for 
self-help will be open to them. Applications for aid in securing 
employment should be addressed to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 


ADMISSION 


PREPARING FOR COLLEGE 


The College welcomes tentative applications from prospective 
students a year or so in advance and is glad to offer suggestions 
regarding the best preparation for admission. 

Any person interested in preparing for Pomona, or any Princi- 
pal, Vice-Principal or Counsellor who is responsible for directing 
the preparatory programs of students is invited to call on the 
Admissions Office at any time regarding the acceptability of can- 
didates or for advice on specific programs. It is often possible fot 
students to select work in their final high school years that will 
add greatly to their ability to do college work. The Director of 
Admissions is glad to cooperate with the preparatory schools ir 
planning satisfactory programs for any individuals, whether o: 
not they are Pomona College applicants. 

Anyone interested may have his records evaluated at any time 
By having this done early subsequent admission difficulties maj 
be avoided. 

For further information, write to Director of Admissions 
Sumner Hall, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS AND METHODS OF ADMISSION 


Inasmuch as the College expends on its educational work twice 
as much as it receives from tuition fees, thus making an invest 
ment of three hundred dollars a year in every student admitte 
to its halls, the College naturally is justified in rendering thi 
service only to those who are properly qualified to profit thereby 
both in their own development and in their subsequent service t 
society. | 
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Students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpose of 
the institution and to maintain regular attendance on all College 
appointments. Any student who falls below grade in scholarship, 
or who, for any reason, in the judgment of the faculty or its 
proper committees, is felt not to be a desirable member of the 
student body, may be dismissed without specific charges. 

It is urgently pointed out to both students and parents that the 
value of a college education consists in no small degree in the 
fullest participation in the college atmosphere and life. It is 
important, therefore, that all absence through the college year 
should be avoided. Some of the most important of the college 
values are lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, on which 
days are centered particular and vital phases of the common life, 
and it is therefore urged that over-Sunday visits at home or else- 
where be avoided. 

It is the purpose of Pomona College to do a distinctly high 
grade of work, thus preparing its graduates for special achieve- 
ment in whatever later callings they may choose. While Pomona 
College emphasizes the value of a broad general training as pre- 
liminary to the highest achievement in any professional field, it 
offers such a variety of courses that many students readily find 
the desired combination which constitutes a definite and adequate 
preparation for later professional training in a special field such 
as medicine, law, engineering, scientific research, religious or 
social service, teaching or other fields. Candidates for admission 
are expected to present satisfactory evidence of their fitness for 
college, both in character and in scholarship. 

Formal application should be accompanied by a fee of two 
dollars and fifty cents. 

A medical examination conducted by an authorized physician, 
under the direction of the College, is required of all students. 

An applicant for admission, immediately upon receipt of noti- 
fication of acceptance, is required to make a deposit of twenty- 
five dollars on the tuition of the first semester. 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


Applicants are admitted to freshman standing in three ways: 


First: Certificate from an approved school or college. 

Students from approved schools or colleges are admitted with- 
out examination on presentation of a certificate signed by the 
principal or proper official and showing in detail the requisite 
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completed courses. Certificate blanks obtained from the princi- 
pal should be filled out and returned as early as possible after the 
completion of the first semester of the senior year. 

Second: Examination by the College. 

Third: Certificate of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

Examinations are given by the College Entrance Examination 
Board at certain times and places, which may be learned from the 
Director of Admissions or from principals of secondary schools. 


ENTRANCE UNITS 


Fifteen units of recommended work is the normal requirement 
for admission. In rare cases an applicant offering twelve recom- 
mended units, supplemented by special recommendations of prin- 
cipals and references and by scholastic aptitude tests indicative 
of ability to do college work with success, may be accepted. 

A “unit” represents a course of study in one subject of high 
school grade involving five forty-five minute recitations pet 
week or an equivalent for a school year. Laboratory periods shoulc 
be at least twice the length of recitation periods. 

Not less than one unit in any subject is normally accepted 
though a half unit may be accepted when accompanied by unit: 
for courses in allied subjects. 


ENTRANCE SUBJECTS 


The only specific requirement is at least 3 units of English. 
addition to this, applicants will find it advantageous to presen 
the following as part of the fifteen units required: at least ‘ 
units of one foreign language; 1 unit each of history, algebra 
geometry, and laboratory science; and 3 or more units of elec 
tives from the following subjects: English, foreign language, his 
tory, mathematics and laboratory science. | 

For advanced work in most fields, a reading knowledge of a 
least one modern foreign language is necessary, usually French ¢ 
German. In some fields, a command of both is desirable. It 
very much to the advantage of the student to acquire this readin 
knowledge before entering college. Students who are planning t 
do advanced work in the Physical Sciences or in Mathematic 
will do well to take both Trigonometry and Solid Geometry i 
High School if possible. 


\ 
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Those are matriculated to full standing who at the end of a 
mester’s residence meet the requirements (see Matriculation) ; 
ose who do not meet the requirements are not allowed to matric- 
ate and are enrolled as in partial standing. No student in partial 
anding is recommended to college standing in another institu- 
on. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Students transferring from Junior College or from other insti- 
tions who have sufficient credit therefrom are admitted to ad- 
inced standing on credentials signed by the proper officials and 
ving full specifications concerning the nature of the courses 
ken and the time spent in each, together with their rank in 
ch subject. 


Credit, varying in amount with the individual courses, may be 
anted for graduate work in approved High Schools. 


ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Mature students, particularly those equipped for advanced 
udies in special departments, may be admitted as special stu- 
nts to courses for which, by ability and preparation, they may 
fitted. Special students are not candidates for a degree. 


PRE-REGISTRATION AND REGISTRATION 


On appointed days, on or before the first Saturday in June, all 
sident students must fill out a schedule listing their choice of 
ibjects for the following year. 


New students prepare a program of study on announced days 
the opening of each semester. 


Registration is completed by the payment of tuition and fees 
1 one of the regularly announced days preceding the opening of 
¢ class work of each semester. 

The fee for late pre-registration or late registration is $2.00 for 
e first or second day following the appointed days, and $1.00 
ditional for every day thereafter. 


CHANGES IN REGISTRATION 


A student has the privilege of modifying his schedule of studies 
r ition, substitution, or discontinuance of courses with the 
msent of his adviser and the instructors concerned, at any time 
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| 
within two weeks of the beginning of class work. Thereafter \ 
the dropping of courses by a student shall entail for him a grad: 


of EF for the course, except as circumstances may, in the judg) 


ment of the instructor, warrant a different grade. ‘ 
The fee for each change of schedule is one dollar ($1.00) 

This fee is waived in the case of new students registering for th} 

first time. # 
Students are admitted to those courses only for which they a 


formally registered. . 
Students are not received later than the last day set for chang 


of schedule. 


MATRICULATION 


Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance requirement: 
and the proven ability to carry college work. To this end the 
standing of all new students is provisional until after they hav 
been in residence for one semester. At that time those are matric’ 
ulated who have shown themselves in accord with the spirit of the 
College and who have done a satisfactory quality of work during 
their semester of residence. 

Quality of work satisfactory for matriculation has been definec 
by the Faculty, thus: 

“Matriculants must have carried the work of their first semes- 
ter of residence without incurring any FF grades, and they must 
if Freshmen, have earned at least 24 grade points, and if Sopho. 
mores or Upperclassmen, at least twice as many grade points 
the number of units for which they were registered. Students 1 
any class carrying less than 12 units must have made twice < 
many grade points as the units for which they were registered. 

Students failing to matriculate at the end of the first semest: 
of residence may be matriculated only after they have met all tl 
requirements for two semesters. \ 

Students are not candidates for a degree nor are they eligibl 
for recommendation to college standing in another institution un 
til they have matriculated. All students must be matriculated | 
fore attaining to Junior standing. ; 


SUPERVISION OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Amount: 
The College regulates the amount of work a student may carr 
as follows: | 
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15 or 16 units of academic work, exclusive of Physical Edu- 
ition (Gymnastics, Sports, Activities*) Military Drill* and 
hoir,* is the general registration and the maximum for Fresh- 
en. 


To register for 17 units, exclusive of work stated in the pre- 
ding paragraph, a student must have earned 32 more grade 
ints than the total number of units for which he registered the 
‘evious semester; to register for 18 units, 40 more grade points. 
To register for less than 12 units of academic work requires 
ecial permission. 


uality: 


At the end of the first month of each semester, and also at or 
ar the middle of each semester, a report is made of all students 
ing failing or unsatisfactory work for the period preceding the 
te of the report. In addition to these general reports, instruc- 
ts may make reports at any time concerning individual stu- 
mts who are not in good scholastic standing. Advisers and 
ans receive such reports and take such steps as are advisable 
each individual case. 


At the end of each semester a complete report is made on every 
udent. This report becomes part of the student’s record and 
dicates the semester’s standing in the courses for which he has 
en registered. 


A student is expected to secure each semester twice as many 
ade points as the total number of units of registration. 
A student is dismissed for low scholarship on the following 
Sis: 
At the beginning of any semester if his total grade points are 


ual or less than equal to the units (semester hours) for which 
ds registered, 


At the beginning of the third semester of the college course, if 
deficiency in grade points is ten or more; 


At the beginning of the fourth semester if his deficiency in 
adi ints is ten or more; 


ster hour value of each of these is ag follows: Phy. Ed., 
Mil. Drill, 4%; Choir, 1. 
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At the beginning of the fifth and succeeding semesters, if. 
record does not have the ratio of twice as many grade points 
units (semester hours) for which he is registered. 


Departure from the above procedure may be permitted 
special cases by concurrent action of the Classification and C 
lege Life Committees. 


Withdrawing From a Class: 


Students may withdraw from classes only through authori 
tion from the Registrar’s Office. This authorization is sent 
the office directly to the instructor. 


Faculty Dropping Students: 


A student who proves unable or unwilling to carry a cov 
satisfactorily may be dropped from it by the College Life Cc 
mittee upon the recommendation of the instructor at any t 
later than six weeks from the beginning of the course. The s 
dent’s class card, with a grade of either FF or W for the cov 
and an annotation reporting the fact of his having been dropf 
shall be turned in to the Registrar’s Office. 


Class Attendance: 


Students are expected to maintain regular attendance at 
class appointments in the courses for which they are registe 
Irregular attendance usually results in low scholastic standing 
failure. 

Instructors in “‘C” and ‘“D” courses are at liberty to cond 
their classes upon the basis of voluntary attendance in c 
where the classes are made up wholly of upper division studes 
in “C” and “D” courses in which other students are invol1 
the Classification Committee has power to extend the volunt 
procedure. 

Attendance at classes of students who are candidates! 
honors may be voluntary at the option of the instructor/< 
cerned. 


Final Examinations: 


Final examinations are required of all students in all/sub 
save as exceptions are made by action of the faculty. Regarc 
examinations for the Degree with Honors, see pages 52-55. 
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The schedule of final examinations is prepared by the Courses 
Study Committee. No changes of classes from this schedule 
ay be made without the consent of this Committee. Examina- 
ons for individual students may be given at other than sched- 
ed times only by consent of the Classification Committee and 
\ the presentation to the instructor of a Business Office receipt 
ra fee of two dollars ($2.00), unless this fee is remitted by the 
ommittee, 

A teacher may, at his discretion, appoint a time at which an 
mounced test missed or not passed may be made up. Before 
ch a test can be taken, a receipt from the Business Office for a 
yment of a fee of one dollar ($1.00) must be presented to the 
acher by the student, unless this fee is remitted by the Classifi- 
tion Committee. 

eld Trips: 

_ Field trips are looked upon by the faculty as a legitimate 
it of certain courses. Permission for such trips is secured by 
structors from the Courses of Study Committee at the opening 
each semester. Instructors certify to the Registrar’s Office the 
mes of students participating in these trips. 


MANUAL OF PROCEDURE IN 
HONORS STUDY 


HIsTORY 


Prior to the academic year 1924-1925 Pomona Colle 
awarded honors at graduation on the basis of weighted grad 
In the fall of 1924 a program of Reading for Honors in appro 
departments was added for a few students with special aptituc 
the work of such students culminating in final comprehens 
examinations. Beginning with the academic year 1927-19 
honors based on grades alone ceased to be given, and a spec 
arrangement of courses and other directed study was substitut 
leading to the degree with honors. Beginning with Septemk 
1931, the rules and regulations set forth in this manual replace 
previous procedure with respect to candidacy for the degree w 
honors. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of the routine involved in attaining 
degree of Bachelor of Arts with honors is vested in a stand 
committee of the faculty known as the Committee on Hon 
This Committee alone has power to certify to the Registrar ¢ 
didates for the degree with honors. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CANDIDACY 


It is expected of a candidate for the degree with honors: 
that he exercise initiative in his academic work; (b) that he 
scholarship and curricular activities consistently first among 
interests; (c) that he maintain a high standard of scholarshi 
the division of the curriculum in which lies his field of one 
tion, maintaining at the same time a satisfactory record in 
other work; (d) that during vacations he pursue program: 
reading and study; and (e) that he seek to attain a broad 
thorough understanding of his field of concentration. Candic 
for the degree with honors may be continued only so long as 
candidate maintains a quality of work and an attitude towar¢ 
study such as will justify recommendation for the degree 1 
honors at graduation. 
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REGISTRATION 


FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE ASSOCIATES 


A Freshman or Sophomore may associate himself with the 
nors program of the College by making a declaration of inten- 
n upon his registration card. This should be duly approved by 
adviser or by the head of the department in which he plans to 
rk. Freshman and Sophomore Associates may attend the regu- 
autumn and spring gatherings and other group meetings of 
dents who are candidates for honors. 


REGISTRATION FOR GENERAL HONORS 


At any time between the end of sophomore year and the be- 
ining of senior year a student may become a candidate for the 
sree with honors. Ordinarily there will be concentration under 
sponsorship of some department or division. In some cases the 
mmittee will accept a special program which cuts across de- 
tmental, or even divisional, lines. 


A student desiring to become a candidate for the degree with 
10rs should obtain an application blank from the Registrar. 
e application, together with a plan of study, both approved by 
student’s department (unless a special program is planned), 
uld be filed with the secretary of the Committee on Honors 
ore final registration for the semester in which the student’s 
nors work is to begin. The application can be accepted only if 
student has fulfilled his department’s (or division’s) require- 
nts for candidacy. A list of these requirements can be obtained 
m the secretary of the Committee on Honors. 


REGISTRATION FOR DEPARTMENTAL DISTINCTION 


zach year a few students are accepted as candidates for the de- 
¢ with distinction in a particular department. ‘There are no 
Wirements common to all departments, for each department 
3 Qut and administers its own program subject to the general 
rsight of the Faculty under the terms of this manual. 


*. SEMESTER REGISTRATION 


hy 


final registration each semester, the candidate’s card 
st be approved (a) by his adviser, acting for the department of 
centration, and (b) by the secretary of the Committee on 
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NUMBER OF CURRICULAR UNITS 

A candidate for the degree with honors may graduate on ti 
basis of a registration of 12 curricular units per semester durin. 
the period he is registered as a candidate for honors.* Some de 
partments insist upon this basis of registration; others, for mo; 
of their candidates, advise definite registration for fifteen unis 
A candidate who has been accepted in some field of concentrati’? 
may register for a minimum of 9 curricular units with the appry 
val of the department or the division concerned and of ch 
Committee. : 

In senior year a candidate for the degree with honors who seek 
also the degree with distinction in a specific field may register fc 
less than 9 curricular units in view of special aptitudes. A thes: 
or its equivalent is required of such a student. 


WITHDRAWAL 

A student registered for the degree with honors may withdra’ 
from candidacy on favorable action by the Committee, and th 
Committee itself may withdraw a student from candidacy, but } 
senior year the status of a candidate may be changed only b 
action of the Faculty. If, for any reason, a candidate leaves tl 
honors status, the Committee, in consultation with the depar 
ment or division concerned, certifies to the Registrar the cred 
to which the student is entitled for the work done under 1 
supervision. | 

ADVISERS 

Each candidate at the time of his registration for the degr 
with honors is assigned an adviser recommended by the depar 
ment, division or other sponsoring body, and accepted by t 
Committee. Although a candidate proceeds on his own initiati 
he confers regularly with his adviser concerning all his work a 
particularly that not covered by formal courses in the College. T 
adviser is expected to keep himself informed as to the progr . 
the candidate. The candidate’s registration card each semest 
must bear the adviser’s signature. 


EXAMINATIONS ” 
Prior to his senior year each candidate for the degre 


honors takes final examinations in courses outside of the depa 
ment of his concentration; in Senior year such examifations 1m 
be omitted at the option of the instructor. From final course « 
*Exclusive of Military Drill, Choir and required courses. ‘in Phys 


Education. | 
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minations in the department of his concentration he may be ex- 
npted at the discretion of the department concerned. 

A candidate for the degree with honors may concentrate only 
ider sponsorship which provides written comprehensive exami- 
itions, during senior year. The date of these examinations is 
termined by the sponsoring body which also sets the questions 
id conducts the examination, under the general supervision of 
¢ Committee on Honors. It is proposed through these examina- 
ons to take the measure of each candidate’s abilities and to de- 
rmine the quality and range of his scholarship and his insight 
they are revealed in his grasp of the field of concentration. A 
py of the paper set for each final comprehensive examination is 
ed with the Committee on Honors that it may review the paper 
id advise the examiners as to its adequacy in relation to the 
nors program. 

A student who seeks departmental distinction takes in addition 
the above comprehensives an oral examination conducted by a 
mmittee of at least three, one of whom is the candidate’s ad- 
er. The other members are appointed by the Committee in 
nsultation with the department concerned, and one of the ex- 
uners is usually from some other institution. The purpose of 
is examination is to supplement the examinations previously 
cen, and it is therefore expected to cover the entire scope of the 
ndidate’s field of concentration. 


CREDIT 


At the end of a candidate’s senior year the Committee, after 
asultation with the department or division concerned, certifies 
the Registrar the credit to which the candidate js entitled for 
rk done under its supervision. 


GRADUATION 


In the case of a candidate who qualifies for the degree with 
lots the Committee certifies to the Registrar the particular 
cum laude, magna cum laude or summa cum laude, to be 
tred upon him. 

®.case of a candidate who qualifies for the degree with 
atal distinction the Committee, on the recommendation 
partment concerned, certifies to the Registrar the honor 
istimction in ” (ie. subject). 

pes of honors are announced upon the Commencement 
nd recorded upon the graduates’ diplomas. 


CURRICULUM 


DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The courses of study offered lead to the degree of Bachelor o 
Arts under the following requirements: 


Unit REQUIREMENTS 


One hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of wor! 
are required for graduation. A “unit” consists of one recitation o 
lecture period, or one laboratory period a week for one semeste: 
A recitation or lecture period covers fifty minutes; a laborator 
period covers, in general, the time of three such periods. In orde 
to complete the course in four years one must take an average C 
fifteen units of academic work per semester throughout the fot 


years. 
GRADE PoINT REQUIREMENTS 


In order to graduate a student must not only earn a certai 
number of units, but also attain an average of at least C grade } 
those units. To this end a certain number of grade points is ascribe 
to each grade as a basis of determining average grade. The sca 
is so adjusted that the number of credits required for graduati¢ 
coincides with double the number of units. 


GRADES AND GRADE POINTS 
i. Grades and grade points are as follows: 


GRADES GRADE POINTS PER UNIT 
Fel 4 (excellent) 
B 3. (very good) 
Gi 2 (good) 
D 1 (passing) 
F 0 (failure) 
FF 0 (failure) 


I (Incomplete) 
W (Withdrawn with permission while work was 
passing grade or better) 4 
2. The F grade and the FF grade both indicate a failure 
the case of the F grade the failure incurred may be made up outs 
of class upon conditions laid down by the teacher, provided. th 
conditions are met on or before the first day after the Spring va 
tion, if the failure is incurred in the first semester,* or on or bef. 
the first day of recitation of the next College year, if | 
failure was in the second semester. An F grade made up thus n 
not be raised above a D grade. An F grade not so made up remz 


> 


*m or I grades incurred during the first semester of ‘year sou 
may be removed on the recommendation of the teacher concer! 
by the successful completion of the work of the final semes: 
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ermanently upon the records as a failure. A FF grade can be made 
p only by taking the work over in class. Where the FF or perma- 
ent F is incurred in required work, that work must be repeated 
hen next offered. A student may not continue with work in which 
2 has received a FF. The making up of work which has received 


ie F or FF grade does not expunge the grade from the record. It 
We permit credit and “grade points’? for the course. 

All F and FF grades reported by teachers are accompanied with 
specific statement in writing of the cause for the failure and 
stailed statement in case of the F grade of the work necessary for 
3 removal. A copy of this statement is mailed to students. 


_ 3. The I mark is given where illness on the part of a student 
‘stifies the granting to him of additional time for the completion 
‘his work. It may be changed upon the same conditions as those 
id down for the making up of the F grade, with this exception, 
‘at other than a D grade may be thus earned.* Teachers wish- 
g to give an I grade for other justifiable cause than illness must 
rst receive permission to do so from the Classification Committee. 

4. The mark W is used where a student has withdrawn from a 
‘urse with the permission of the Registrar’s office, provided, how- 
er, that the student was not reported as below D in the subject in 
‘e scholarship report preceding his withdrawal. If the student was 
‘reported, the grade of the report is entered upon the records and 
‘subject to the conditions stated for F and FF grades. With- 
awal from any course within a month of the examination period 
not permitted save by special action of the Classification Com- 


‘ttee, and even with that permission involves a failure in the 
urse. 


| 
| 


| CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 


_ In the selection of his work the student in Pomona College is 
ven a large range. The only limitations are such as will insure 
‘him, on the one hand, the breadth of view which may be gained 
an introductory study of each of the great realms of knowledge; 
d, on the other, that concentration along some chosen line of 
ork which shall develop power of thought and an actual fund of 
fowledge in some particular field. To this end the following 
| a requirements for graduation have been approved. 

ach regular student in residence in Pomona College shall 
not less than half of his registration each academic year from 
3 in Pomona College. 


ee foot-note on preceding page. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
GRADUATION 


I. For THE Lower DIVISION 


1. Four units (semester hours) of Physical Education (Activities 
Note: For two of these units work in Military Science m 
be substituted. 

2. At least one course (two semesters) in each of five of the f 
lowing divisions (I-VII), no one of the groups (A,B,C) to 
passed over. 

Group A. 

Division I. Art; Music (Theory and Appreciation). 
Il. English; Public Address. 
Ill. French; Italian; Spanish; German; Greek; Lat 


Group B. 
Division IV. Biology; Botany; Zoology. 
V. Mathematics; Chemistry; Physics; Astronom 
Geology. 


Group C. 
Division VI. Economics; Education ; History; Political Sciet 
and Law; Sociology. 
VII. Philosophy; Psychology; Religion. 
3. Courses at student’s choice in any of the above named depz 
ments, in Military Science, and in Physical Education enot 
to make up a sum total of 64 units. 


Il. For THE Upper Division’ 


1. Two units (semester hours) of Physical Education (Activiti 
Sixty other units, election subject to the following princi 
of distribution: | 
a. Each student shall complete during each semester of 

Junior year at least one course (not less than 2 units) 
each of three departments. | 


b. Each student shall complete for graduation not les 
units of C and D work. ye | 

These General Requirements are designed to protect e stuc 
against gross errors in shaping his collegiate program, especi 


e 
thar 


1Prior to graduation, all students are required by the 
State of California to pass a course or an examinati 
Constitution of the United States. This requiren 
met by Political Science Al, B3b, C101, C104, D114, History 


D119, D125. 
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iring the Lower Division years; they intentionally leave him a 
‘eat deal of freedom to shape his course of study according to his 
terest. In the exercise of this freedom it will be the part of wis- 
om for him to take advantage of the working organization of the 
irricular program into sequences of courses, departments and 
visions, looking upon these things as aids of which he, as student, 
ay avail himself in the process of securing an education. Courses, 
c., are, however, merely aids toward, not substitutes for, reading, 
flection and independent study. 

In the evaluation of all academic exercises the quality of English 
ed by the student will be weighed together with the soundness and 
mpleteness of his thinking. Before any student is accepted to 
per division standing he must satisfy a committee of the College 
f his ability habitually to use English of good quality. A student 
hose English is persistently slovenly or unacceptable may therefore 
: withdrawn from candidacy for a degree at the next ensuing 
mmencement if his deficiency recurs as late as the middle of his 
nior year. 

Responsibility for raising the level of a student’s habitual use of 
nglish lies solely with himself, inasmuch as it is not the policy of 
e College generally to undertake the teaching of basic secondary 
hool subjects. Moreover, since no specific course or courses in 
iglish are now required for graduation, students who have weak- 
SS in expressing themselves in their mother tongue should bear in 
ind the value of certain important courses offered by the Depart- 
ent of English. 


THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


To each student the College strongly recommends the shaping 
a program of studies that will mean (1) by the end of the Sopho- 
ore year, an intelligent orientation in as many as five of the great 
Ids of learning corresponding to the “divisions” (I-VII) of the 
eceding statement of Requirements for Graduation, and (2) dur- 
g the Junior and Senior years, a relative concentration of effort 
some one of those fields, such a concentration as is needful for 
e effective organization of one’s Collegiate program as a whole. 


CONCENTRATION IN SPECIAL FIELDS 


ithe guidance of the student who wishes to work out a pro- 
am Of concentration in a particular field certain principles and 
ethods of procedure have become established : 

1. Lower Division Preparation: There must be sufficient 
wer Division (A and B) work in the special field and in allied 
Ids to €nsure adequate preparation for carrying successfully the 
pper Division work aimed at. 

2. Upper Division Requirement: Not less than eighteen hours 

Upper Division (C and D) work in the field of concentration ; 
c of these metees hours must be of D rank, and six of thera 
ist be taken during the Senior year. 
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3. Foreign Language: For advanced work in most fields ; 
reading knowledge of at least one modern foreign language is nec 
essary—usually French or German; in some fields a command o 
both is most desirable. It is very much to the advantage of th 
student to acquire this reading knowledge before entering college 

4. Comprehensive Examination: In most divisions of the Col 
lege the student’s program of concentration culminates in a fina 
“comprehensive examination” covering the entire field in which hi 
concentration lies. 

5. Adviser: That member of the faculty in whose field 
student is working intensively becomes the student’s official advise 
during his Junior and Senior years. It will be well for the studer 
to consult his prospective adviser even earlier in his course. 

The application of these ideas involves to such a degree a rec 
ognition of differences between fields of learning and between th 
individualities of students that no summary statement of thei 
should be thought of as complete. The attention of those inte1 
ested in special fields is therefore directed to the following mo1 
extended presentations of the work of the respective divisions. |] 
addition, certain pre-professional courses are also presented i 
outline for the benefit of students who look toward teaching, et 
gineering, or medicine. 

Most of the statements made in connection with concentratic 
should be read as suggestions rather than as rigid regulations; tl 
degree of emphasis attached to each such suggestion will be dete 
mined for the student by his adviser. 
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Division I—FINE ArTs 
(DEPARTMENTS OF ART AND MUSIC) 


Courses in the history, appreciation, and theory of art and 
sic are offered by the College as contributions to personal cul- 
ire, and receive credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree on the 
ime basis as other academic courses. In the fields of applied music 
nd art technical proficiency is aimed at, with the idea, first, of 
eveloping an appreciative taste, and second, of stimulating creative 
eas worthy of expression. 

APPLIED ART WORK: This is divided into two branches to meet 
ie student’s preference for Drawing and Painting, which look 
ward Fine Arts endeavors, or for Design and Crafts, which relate 
the Industrial Arts and the home. In recognition of the inter- 
spendence of Design and Drawing as the basis of all art training, 
¢ fundamental courses in both subjects should be pursued early 
| the college course. Theory courses must be included with ad- 
unced work in either branch of Applied Art study. 

The student will be expected to present his work in the De- 
irtmental Exhibition at the end of each year. Upon the com- 
etion of the third year of study the student will be expected to 
ve a separate exhibition of his work of that year. 


APPLIED MUSIC: The student may take music as a subject of 
mcentration in his course leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
| addition to this it is possible to meet the requirements of the 
ate Board of Education for the Special Credential in Music, which 
ables those recommended by the College to teach music in the 
iblic elementary and secondary schools of the State of California. 
he student, whether concentrating in music or working toward the 
usic credential should take the beginning harmony and sight 
aging courses in his first year; otherwise he may have difficulty 
completing the requisite courses in four years. 


Each candidate for the Special Credential in Music must give 
satisfactory public recital in his major subject in Applied Music. 
her requirements are varied according to the type of credential 
ral Public School Music, Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, or 
Instruments) which is desired by the candidate. Complete 
Mation as to these requirements may be obtained from the 
epartment of Music. 

The student in applied music will be enrolled for credit toward 
¢ Bachelor of Arts degree upon the written recommendation of 
e Head of the Department of Music. This recommendation is 
sed upon a system of proficiency tests given before an examining 
mmittee of the music faculty. In addition, the work in applied 
isic must be accompanied or preceded by first year harmony or 
ght Singing to receive credit. A second year or more of credit is 
ssible when the applied music course is accompanied or preceded 
second year harmony or Advanced Dictation. A minimum of two 
lf-hour lessons weekly is required. Proficiency tests are required 
ly of students desiring credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
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Division II—ENGLIsH 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ENGLISH AND PUBLIC ADDRESS ) 


PREREQUISITES for undertaking concentration in English in Upp 


1, 
Zz 


3. 


Division: 

Foreign Language: High School Latin,—not less than t 
years; a reading knowledge of French (or German). 
Proficiency in the use of English, whether oral or writte 
4 measurable mastery of the fundamental principles 
literary criticism and interpretation. 

An intelligent acquaintance with the books of Readi 


List I. 


THE MEASURE OF ACHIEVEMENT set up as a standard : 


Le 


THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION: The success of the 
eting the standard set up will be tested in a final Comp 
examination at the close of the senior year. * 


in me 


A general knowledge of the subject Literature, with p 
ticular attention to major figures in the English field, st 
as Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton, and a sor 
what specialized knowledge of the English and Ameri 
literature of the last two hundred years. 
a. A general knowledge of English history—especially 
its cultural aspects. | 
b. A knowledge of English geography, topography, € 
as place and physical environment in relation to liter 
men and their works. 
Some understanding of the more significant movements 
the field of philosophy, especially as they apply in the rea 
of literature and art. | 
An intelligent acquaintance with a share of the great be 
of the world, particularly with those appearing in Rea 
Lists I and II. 
a. An average of B or better in divisional courses of ( 
D rank. 
b. Acceptable evidence, in the form of a paper, of achi| 
ment in the direction of one of the three: scholarly 
search, critical literary appreciation, or indepen: 
creation in prose or verse,- the paper to be prod 
during the course of the senior year. 


ne 
ay 


i 
a 
a 
q 
a 
i 
de 
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Division II—Forricgn LaNcuaGcEs AND LITERATURES 


(FRENCH, GERMAN, GREEK, ITALIAN, LATIN AND SPANISH ) 
INCENTRATION IN THE DIVISION 


A student interested in the synthetic study of the complete field 
: foreign letters may, under an adviser appointed by the division, 
irsue work in the various departments of the division, thereby 
mcentrating in the division. Such a student should hold non- 
edit bearing conferences from time to time with the divisional 
culty, looking toward a comprehensive examination in the general 
Id of foreign languages and literatures. 

YNCENTRATION IN DEPARTMENTS 

A student planning to concentrate upon any one of the foreign 
aguages should have begun his study of that language before 
tering college. Preparatory work in some other language is also 
distinct advantage. 

Although the student is normally expected to concentrate in 
ly one of the departments of Foreign Languages, he should 
quire as broad an acquaintance as possible in all the other fields 
literature represented in the division. 

Eighteen to twenty-four hours of C and D work are required 
the department concerned, in which at least a B average must be 
uintained. For a student desirous of doing more specialized work 
an is possible under the regularly scheduled offerings, the Honors 
in presents additional opportunity. At the end of the Senior year 
-omprehensive examination will be required. 

TIN AND GREEK 

Concentration in the Classical Languages is designed to give a 
ident a technical knowledge of the language and literature of his 
-cial interest and an appreciation of the life and institutions intim- 
ly connected with that literature. 

The student of Latin is expected also to have an acqaintance 
th the Greek language and literature. It is not essential how- 
sr, in the lower division courses of Latin. 

MANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

student expecting to concentrate within the field of the 

ic Languages and Literatures should be fortified with a pre- 
¢ of Latin, and will find it much to his advantage to have 

study of French or Spanish, or both, before entering 


emtfation in a Romanic Language and Literature is 
ovide: first, a broad general knowledge of both the 
erature of the student’s special interest; and second, 
aowledge, represented by not less than two years 
least one other language of the Romance field. 

sis well equipped in foreign language on entering 
ake work in all three of the Romanic Languages 


erman is designed to give the student a knowl- 
guage and of the German civilization as represented 
of literature. 
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Division I[V—BIoLOGICAL SCIENCES 
(DEPARTMENTS OF BIOLOGY, BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY ) 


I. OPPORTUNITIES. 

The location of Pomona College, close to mountain, dese: 
coastal plain and sea, makes it especially suited to studies of sy 
tematic and ecological nature. This assures also an adequate ai 
diversified supply of materials for class and laboratory and f 
special problems of a morphological or physiological nature. ae 
College, furthermore, possesses a number of special biological c 
lections, notably of plants and insects. The Marine Laborato 
of the College at Laguna Beach is an adjunct valuable during t 
summer session and of use on occasion throughout the year. 


Il CONCENTRATION IN THE DIVISION. 

A student emphasizing biological science is ordinarily expect 
to have Biology Al, and Biology B2, followed by an integrated p: 
gram in either Botany or Zoology or both. Those concentrating 
this division are expected to participate in a non-credit bearing cc 
ference looking toward a comprehensive examination at graduati 
A reading knowledge of German and French and a training in | 
physical sciences are also expected according to the needs of 1 
individual. 

I. COURSES PREPARATORY TO: 

(1). Graduate work, looking towards investigation or hig! 
education. Broad foundations in the biological and physical : 
ences, with liberal selections of advanced courses in the field 
concentration, are essential for those who anticipate professio 
work in biological science. 

(2). Teaching in secondary schools. Teachers of biolog 
subjects and general science need basic courses in as many branc 
of science as possible. The following are also important: PI 
Physiology and Taxonomy, Human Body, Entomology, Functic 
Zoology, Genetics and Bionomics. F 

(3). Museum work, conservation, nature guide work, f 
biology. In addition to the basic courses are recommended: P 
Taxonomy, Functional Zoology, Entomology, Special Proble 


Geology. ae : 
(4). Horticulture, agronomy, landscape art, forestry. For 


first two: Plant Physiology, Bacteriology, Entomology, Gene 
considerable Chemistry, Elementary Physics, Structaral Geol 


For landscape art: Plant Taxonomy, Freehand and Mechat 

Drawing, Surveying, Chemistry, Geology, and Economics 

forestry: Plant Taxonomy, Entomology, Surveying | 
(5). Medicine, nursing, laboratory technique, public health, | 


sanitation. Pre-medical requirements are discussed elsewhere. 
asmuch as medicine is highly biological, a liberal election of 
bryology, Histology, Neurology, Functional Zoology is re 
mended. Work in Entomology, Bacteriology and General Bota 


recommended in addition to the above for P iblic Health. 
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Division V—PuysicaL SCIENCES 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, 
MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS ) 


The Division of Physical Sciences renders through its fresh- 
in and sophomore courses two quite distinct types of educational 
vice : 

1. For persons who are not intimately concerned with science 
scientific pursuits it offers a general introduction through survey 
urses to modern scientific method, to the philosophic aspects of 
ence, and to the place of the sciences in the general scheme of 
man affairs, along with the theoretical and descriptive presentation 
the subject-matter. Conspicuous among such courses are: Math- 
atics Al, Physics Al, Chemistry A], Astronomy Bl and Ge- 
yy Bl. 

2. For those who incline toward more emphasis on the physical 
ences during their collegiate years, whether for purposes of 
ching, or with a view to engaging in commercial enterprises 
luiring knowledge of physical science, or because of an interest 
scientific study for its own sake, the Division offers excellent 
portunities for concentration. 


PREREQUISITES for undertaking concentration in Physical 
ience : 


1, Physics and Chemistry: Fundamental in importance is 
h an understanding of the constitution and value of matter and 
ergy as is ordinarily gained through basic courses in Physics and 
emistry. 

2. Mathematics: A practical knowledge of the tools of scien- 
¢ reasoning acquired in Mathematics is essential. This will 
an mathematics courses at least through calculus. It is urged that 
e planning such work in college complete trigonometry in high 


» Foreign Languages: It is highly desirable that the student 
g to concentrate in the Physical Sciences shall acquire a 
ding knowledge of both French and German. The more this 
wledg Sas gained during the high school years the better. 


TRATION: Each one of the departments grouped in the 


rision has its own sequence of courses for the student concen- 
ting in it ion of the general field: but it also requires sup- 
mentary wi in related departments. In addition, there are 


concentration in fields that cross departmental 
:s. The combinations and implications are too markedly indi- 
ual, however, to permit of a satisfactory general statement; they 
st be worked out between the student and his adviser. 
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DrvisIon VI—SoctaL SCIENCES 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ECONOMICS, EDUCATION, HISTORY, 
POLITICAL SCIENCE AND LAW, AND SOCIOLOGY ) 


CONCENTRATION IN THE Division’: Although emphasis in t 
program of a student concentrating in the Division is placed on 
integrated sequence of studies in one of the social sciences, it 
expected that the student will obtain a broad understanding of t 
content and meaning of the social sciences as a whole. With tl 
in view he will include early in his course at least three of the fo 
basic courses? in the Division. He will maintain a “B” average 
the social studies, will complete 24 units in “C” and “D” cour: 
in the Division of which at least 12 must be “D,” and will inclu 
oe D251 and D252 in the social science of his more intens: 
study. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE: It is recommended that every student c 
centrating in the Division of Social Sciences acquire a readi 
knowledge of French and German. Normally by the beginning 
the Junior year but not later than the middle of his Senior ye 
the student is required to file with his Adviser a written certific: 
of his ability to read French or German, issued by a member of 1 
Division who has been designated to examine in those languages. 

COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION: The work of a candidate c 
centrating in social sciences culminates in a written comprehens 
examination, administered by the Division. This examination c 
sists of two parts: (1) a general examination to reveal the can 
date’s grasp of the broader aspects of the several social sciences 2 
their interrelations, and (2) a more specialized examination to t 
his mastery of the particular social science which the candid 
has studied intensively. Inasmuch as the purpose of the comp 
hensive examination is to appraise the candidate’s integration 
the entire range of social studies included in his undergradu 
program, the passing of both parts of this examination will ex 
the student from final examinations in social science courses 
end of his Senior year. 

The following courses offered by the Department 
tion are considered to be part of the work of the Divisio 
Sciences : , 

Introduction to Education; History of Education. 

SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES: In addition, the cour listed bel 
and other courses approved by the Division, may form a part o 
student’s program of concentration in the Social Scie ‘ 

Philosophy of the State; History of Philo = Social FE 
chology. 

The attention of social science student 
courses available to them, offered by affilia 
mont. 


re) du 


niof So: 


1No departmental concentration, or major, is offered in any s¢ 


science. 
2Heonomics Bll, History Al, Political Science Al, Sociology B21. 
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Division VII—Puitosopuy, PsycHoLtocy AND RELIGION 


A SUGGESTED COURSE during the Lower Division years for those 
tending to concentrate in the Division: 


FRESHMAN YEAR SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biology Al Zoology B3 or Astronomy B1 
Chemistry Al or Physics Al Psychology Bl 
History Al or Political Economics B11 or Sociology 

Science Al B21 
English Al Philosophy B21 or B23 
Religion Al Religion B 


Note: A reading knowledge of French and German is ulti- 
itely necessary for persons who undertake advanced graduate 
rk in the field of the division. 

CONCENTRATION IN THE DIVISION requires: 

1. The completion of the following basic courses: 
Philosophy C125 or C127; 

Psychology B1; 
Religion C109. 

2. The completion of forty units in the division; eighteen 
of these shall be taken in one of the departments of 
the division; six of them shall be of D rank. 

3. The maintenance of a grade of B or better in divisional 
courses. 

4. The passing of a comprehensive examination covering 
the entire field of concentration at the close of the 
senior year. 
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PE oe ee Pe, OS ee se 


A SUGGESTED PRE-ENGINEERING CouRSE 


In the belief that the training of a liberal arts college, so esse 
tial to men in other professions, is essential to the engine 
Pomona has developed a series of courses to enable its gradua 
to enter the upper division work of engineering schools and 

graduate therefrom in two years. Men during the first two yea 
will take the same course regardless of the field of engineeri 


contemplated. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Chemistry B3 or Al and 22 60 
Mathematics Al ——————-———— € 
Mathematics A7 (Engineering Drawing) .n.------2--eeneeen 4 
Foreign Language ————__——— > = € 
Elective: 10 « 


Economics Bll { 
Mathematics B15 © 
Mathematics B9 (Engineering Dra wittg ) -.-------nsc--n-nsrsrctno | 

7 


Chemistry B62%* 
Mathematics D120** 5 ee 
‘Astronomy of Geology ———<-5 
Economics! 
Physics C111 and D100 98 
Electives ——2 se 4 


SENIOR YEAR 


Physics D220° 
Physics D113*** (Analytic Mechanics) ——___—__—_ 
Petes $$ —___________ rr 


In addition the six weeks’ summer course in surveying at 
Lake should be taken by all. 
1To be taken by civil, structural and hydraulic engineers. 


2To be taken by aeronautical and mechanical engineers. 
sT> be taken by electrical engineers. 


oe emer 
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A SUGGESTED PRE-MeEpIcaL CouRSE 


Certain subjects have been designated by the Council on Medical 
ducation of the American Medical Association as unconditional 
quirements for entrance to Class A medical colleges. Many of the 
ading medical colleges, however, have requirements well beyond 
is minimum. Pre-medical students are advised not to attempt to 
owd the minimum requirements into two years of college work, but 
build, in more leisurely fashion, a broad educational foundation. 
ie outline below indicates a curriculum which meets the require- 
ents for graduation from Pomona College, and, it is believed, the 
trance requirements of all medical colleges in the United States. 


FRESHMAN YEAR JUNIOR YEAR 
Units se Units 
ESS) Se g Chemistry, Organic (C110). 8 
emistry, General (B3 or Physica: (284) 220 ee 8 
2 ee 6or8 Bact., Comp. Anat... 6 
fathematics Al ............... 6 Electives from Divisions 
tman or French............. 6, other than IV and. V.28W... 4or6 
ee ee Gi ereeselectivej. ee 6 or 4 
SENIOR YEAR 
SOPHOMORE YEAR All elective. A major in either 


; Chemistry or Zoology may be 
emistry, Analytical (B6)...... 6 completed. Subjects especially 


feeza, Zool. C117... 8 recommended are Philosophy, 
TAY se ad ga 6 Sociology, Economics, Lan- 
fan or French ..... is 6 guage and Literature, and Psy- 


athematics or free elective... 6 chology. 


A reading knowledge of both German and French is highly de- 
able. If one has been taken in High School, it is recommended 
it the other be taken in college. High School work in Latin, as 
fl'as French and German, is recommended for those planning the 
ical course. High School trigonometry, physics and chemistry 
uSO recommended. For one wishing to concentrate on the 

al phases of the medical sciences, mathematics through cal- 
be taken in college. Some of the medical schools are 
ysical chemistry in their curricula. Breadth of view, 
ture, and a thorough grounding in the biological and physico- 
smical sciences are the objectives of the pre-medical course. 
re-medical students who have not had trigonometry in High School 


» definitely required to take Mathematics Ala as a prerequisite for 


ysics B2. It is recommended that all take the year’s work in 
thematics Al, 
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A SUGGESTED COURSE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


The courses in Education in Pomona College are designed t 
supply the information each intelligent citizen should have concern 
ing one of the most important of our social institutions; they offe 
also to the prospective teacher a certain amount of pre-professionz 
training. 

CERTIFICATES: In California every teacher must have a Cet! 
tificate. The certificate is issued by the county in which the teacher 
employed upon presentation to the county board of education of 
qualifying credential issued by the State Board of Education thru i 
Commission on Credentials. The Commission issues the credential | 
the candidate upon the basis of evidence furnished by the candidate 
college that he has completed the requirements laid down by tl 
state. Requirements vary for different certificates and those wi 
contemplate entering the teaching profession should make ther 
selves familiar with these requirements as indicated in the bulleti 
of the State Board of Education which may be had by application 


the State Board in Sacramento. 


The more technical professional requirements are not usual 
met by courses offered in Pomona College and will need to be sat: 
fied by courses taken in Claremont Colleges or elsewhere. Pomo 
College, however, does undertake to offer the prospective teacher t 
opportunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the func 
mental concepts of education as a social institution and of laying 
broad foundation upon which future technical training may 
profitably built. 

A SUGGESTED PROGRAM for the prospective teacher : 


FRESHMAN YEAR: Academic courses preparatory to the cred 
tial in view. 
_ SOPHOMORE YEAR: Education B3; Psychology B1; further w 
in the subject-matter to be taught. ” 
__JUNIOR YEAR: Education C104; Psychology C107!; further w 
in the subject-matter to be taught, or in related fields. : 

SENIOR YEAR: Education D215. A rounding out of the subj 
matter to be taught. , 3 


1These courses count technically as Education in all matt 
credentials. 
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A SUGGESTED CourSE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS OF 


PuysicaL EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR SOPHOMORE YEAR 
| Units Units 
AS iM Ne or Ss Zoolosy. Bop nee 6 
| Eee USS eae Op Sociology i halerareu. ae 6 
eto la Mt pe Sa ea Gi Psychologye Big oe. 3 
OTS ie aaa PRON Bits Toys 56 2c) Ue ulin) eden Parekh 6 
lectives from divisions Electrvesd jolie Cages aay) 9 or 10 


See, or Vit 8 or 9 


JUNIOR YEAR 


blic Address B32............ 
genology C107 ............. 
GME | ee 
aysical Education C130.. 
aysical Education C127, 
ot, A all IS rr 
aysical Education C119 
Wor women) _.......-....:: 
ORB 
‘ectives in divisions 
other than VI or VII... 8or9 

6 units of required Physical Education Activities. 


iis suggested program followed by a year of graduate work in Clare- 
ont Colleges will qualify the student for the general credential with 
‘major in physical education. 

reading knowledge of French and German is highly desirable for 
'y students who plan to go on to graduate research in Physical 


eon. 


( 


SENIOR YEAR 
Physical Education C126.. 2 
| BOicaAuOnGIo2 Lote 3 
Physical Education D133.. 4) 
Physical Education D131.. 3 
Bilertiveg nce ma 12 


& DO oP &W WHR 


‘6 


7 ie ‘ 
%,, bd 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


DESIGNATION OF COURSES 


The letter preceding the number in the designation of a cour 
indicates in general its grade. Elementary courses, designated © 
A (as English Al) are given in Freshman or Sophomore year; 
courses are either those which follow the A course of earlier yex 
or the more advanced beginning courses; C and D Courses 4 
advanced courses given to Juniors and Seniors, D courses being t 
more difficult. The natural sequence of courses is from A to B, B 
C, and C to D, and a student may not enter a C or D course withe 
previous work in the same line. 

Courses with numbers below 100 are underclass courses; th« 


numbered from 100 to 199 are for Juniors and Seniors; those nu 
bered over 200 are not open to students of less than Senior standi: 

Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less tt 
five. 

In departments where one-unit courses are offered, two St 
courses should be completed to secure the counting of units 2 
grade-points toward graduation. 

When courses in different semesters have the same general nt 
ber and are connected by a hyphen thus, Bla-Blb, they cover a cc 
mon subject and the entire sequence should be taken. If, howe 
they are connected by a comma, thus, Bla, Blb, although the cot 
extends throughout the year, independent credit is given for 
work of the first semester and the first course may be followed 
some allied subject instead of the next course in the sequel 
Entrance to the second semester course is by permission of 
instructor. 


All courses. are three units each unless otherwise designa 


Roman numerals show the periods of recitations. Two cou 
with the same Roman numerals cannot be taken contemporaneo 
unless the numerals are preceded by different letters (as M or 
showing that the classes meet on different days of the group. 

8:00 9 :00 10 :00 11:00 1:15 25 
MWPE...... I IIT V VII IX AI j 


T-Chapel : 
TTS... UV WA ee XE 


Hours to be arranged—A. 


If a letter precedes the numeral, the class meets only on 
day of the group. : 
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ART 


A fee of $5 is charged for each unit of credit except in course 
id. 


a-Alb. Design. MR. BEGGS 


A study of the elements of design in primitive art and historic 
ornament, and their application to various types of original com- 
mercial designs. 2 units. Class MW, V; laboratory, M, 1:15 
to 4:05. 


a-A2b. Drawing. MR. BEGGS 


Study of perspective with practice in out-door sketching. Still- 
life in pencil and work in pen-and-ink are included. 2 units. 
Class, WF, IX; laboratory, WF, XI, XIII. 


a-A9b. Modeling. MR. JURECKA 


A general foundation in Sculpture, comprising a study of antique 
models from casts and work from nature forms. 2 units. TTh, 
XII; laboratory, TTh, X and XIV. Special fee, $25.00 per semes- 
ter. 


1, B3b. Composition. MR. BEGGS 


Pictorial Design in various media requiring a sketch each week 
on an assigned subject of an illustrative or decorative nature. To 
be taken in conjunction with another applied art course; may be 
repeated for credit. 1 unit. FV. 


la~-B11b. Advanced Drawing. MR. BEGGS 


Cast drawing in charcoal in the first semester is followed by por- 
trait drawing from the model in the same medium in the second. 
@uinits. Class, TTh, X ; laboratory, TTh, XII and XIV. — 


Sb. Advanced Modelin g. MR. JURECKA 


ns in applied ornament. Portrait study from cast and 
odel. Studio methods; casting and armatures. 2 units. 
h, 4:15 to 5:05; laboratory, 4 hours, A. Fee, $25.00 per 


MR. BEGGS 
auction of the human form. 
: nits. MWF I and III. 

\1. History of Art. re MR. BEGGS, MR. ROBBINS 
and Others 


study of the historical development of art with especial attention 
0 national genius and expression, First semester. dik. 


eee 


addition to the courses listed below there will be announced at 
> of registration certain courses in Scripps College open for 
ona students under approved conditions, 
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C120a-C120b. Painting. MR. BEG( 
is adapted to a study of tl 


technique 
explained by means of a system of 


understanding of pain 
development of indivi 
XIII; laboratory, WE, IX, Xl. 


D105a-D105b. Advanced Painting. 
Attention is given to the completion of easel pictures includi 
the portrait and the decorative composition. A large finist 
canvas is required in the second semester. 9 units. Class T: 


XIV ; laboratory, A. 


MR. BEG 


ASTRONOMY 
MR. WHIT? 


an appreciation of mi 
relation to th d him; an acqua 
ance with the pri , the important stars 

other objects of interest. The genera 
presented in non-technical form; the course being designed 
students with a minimum of science preparation. Regular » 
nings with the telescope at the Observatory supplemented by 
dependent observations, group projects and field excurs: 
Classroom, two hours per week; observatory, etc., amountin 
one period per week. Lab 3.00 each semester. 


oratory fee, $ 
C101-C102. Astronomy and Cosmogonysigame, MR. WHIT 
the fundamentals, designed for students interest 


rther work in astronomy 
f analytic geometry and 


The purpose 


A course in 
pursuing fu 
knowledge © 


tial principles of physical science. 
a comparative study of old and new 


Star. 


the 40 ft. 
trohelioscope and the pyt 
raphy of the sun and stars a 
Bib or an equivalent in physical sc 
tory fee, $5.00 each semester. A. 


D104. Theoretical and Practical Astronomy, A. MR. WH 


Deals with the problems of theoretical and practical astr 
such as the determination of time, latitude and longituc 
their application to marine and aerial navigation. Clas 
one unit; observatory, two units. First semester. Laboratc 
$5.00. 1A Offered in alternate years. (Omitted in 1933-1 
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105. Theoretical and Practical Astronomy, B. MR. WHITNEY 


A short course in Celestial Mechanics or the applications of the 
laws of mechanics and of gravitation to the motions of the heav- 
enly bodies, with problems on the determination of eclipses and 
occultations, and on the computation of the orbits of comets and 
asteroids. Differential and integral calculus required. Second 
semester. A. Offered in alternate years. (Omitted in 1933-1934). 


106a-D 106b. Astrophysics. MR. WHITNEY 


Application of the principles of modern physics and chemistry to 
a study of the structure of the universe. Laboratory work with 
telescope, spectrograph and spectrohelioscope is accompanied by 
studies of modern theories of stellar evolution. The theory and 
application of the spectroscope to the determination of stellar 
distances and of the interferometer to the measurement of star 
diameters are also considered together with the relation be- 
tween modern theories of atomic structure and the interpreta- 
tion of stellar spectra. Laboratory fee, $5.00 per semester. A. 


30. Investigations in Astronomy. MR. WHITNEY 


A unified program of investigation in some particular field such 
as variable stars, solar physics, or astrophysics, is arranged. Each 
semester, 1 to 4 units. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory 
fee, $2.00 per unit each semester. J. 


BIloLocy 


a-Alb. General Biology. 
MR. HILTON, MR. MUNZ and ASSISTAN 


se either for those who intend to take further wor! 
or those who wish but one year. It may be taken 
by those who have high school biology, botany, or 
will consider material, methods, and fundamental 
: whole field of biology by means of class, dem- 
and field work. By means of the project 
tions, needs, and interests 
_ VII and F at the pleasure 
p, or demonstration T, Th 
00 each semester. 


of the inst ‘ ry, nieid 
4210 y fee, $6. 


» B2b. Advanced Biology. MR. HILTON and MR. MUNZ 


zeneral Zoology first semester. General Botany second semester. 
A general survey of the animal and plant kingdoms, dealing with 
‘lassification, structure and life-processes of both groups. Pre- 
‘equisite: Biology Al or its equivalent. Ordinarily this course 
S Prerequisite for advanced work in the division. 4 units. Class, 


(Th, II; laboratory, TTh, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee $8.00 each 
semester. 
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MR. MU 


ant bacteria, methods of culture < 
disease and agriculture. . Prerequis! 


C105. Bacteriology. 
General study of import 


study, and importance in 
one year of biological work. First semester. Class, S; 
laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Break 
deposit, $5.00. 

MR. MU 


C107. Genetics. 
A non-laboratory course covering modern developments in 
study of heredity and evolution and their general applicatiot 
plant and animal breeding and to eugenics and race questi 
Class work will be accompanied by demonstrations, probl 
and discussions. Prerequisite: one year of biological w 


First semester, J. Fee, $3.00. 


C108. Bionomics. MR. HIL 
A course in the history of biological progress, including mo 
problems in evolution, heredity and eugenics. It is ope! 
Juniors or Seniors who have had a year of biological wv 
May be taken with Zoology D131 for three hours. Se 


semester. 2 units. MW,  e 


BOTANY 
MR. M 


chemistry of plant-life, discu 
absorption, conduction, trans 
tion, photosynthesis, respiration, growth, etc. _ Important 
those students contemplating horticultural work, teachin 
piology, and for botany majors. Prerequisite: Biology 
Second semester. A. Two class periods and one labor: 
Laboratory fee, $8.00. Breakage deposit, $5.00. ‘nates 
Botany C124. (Omitted in 1933-1934). . 


C123. Plant Physiology. 


A study of the physics and 
the nutrition, life-processes, 


C124. Mycology. 
A brief survey of the fungi, wi k 
forms which are econom 
Class, 1 hour, laboratory 
fee, $7.00. | 


D125a, D125b. Taxonomy. . 
Study of our local flora and more common cultivated 
mentals. Principles and methods of classification an 
nomic work. Much field work with trips to desert, mo 
and shore for study of plants in their native conditions. 
requisite: Biology B2b. First semester, Class, WF, III; 
tory, M, 1:15-4:10. Second semester, Class, F, III; l\abc 
MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00 each semester. 


nates with D127. 


MR. 
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127a, D127b. Anatomy and Comparative Morphology 
of Green Plants. MR. MUNZ 


The anatomy with special reference to vascular tissues from the 
evolutionary point of view. Morphology covering life-histories, 
‘evolutionary series, and relationships of groups of green plants 
from algae to seed plants. Prerequisite: Biology B2b. Class, 
A., laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00 each 
semester. Alternates with D125. (Omitted in 1933-1934). 

(31. Botanical Problems. MR. MUNZ 


Special work, largely individual, and primarily for majors in 
the department. Each semester. 1 to 3 units. May be repeated 
for credit. Permission of instructor necessary for registration. 
A. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit of credit. 


ZOOLOGY 
a-B3b. The Human Body. MR. GILCHRIST 


A course in the structure,and function of the human body. 
Prerequisite: Biology Al. Class periods, MF, J; laboratory, Th, 
1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


05. Human Anatomy. MR. GILCHRIST 


A course designed to meet the requirements of majors in physical 
education. Prerequisite: Biology Al and Zoology B3. First 
Class, VW’, I; laboratory, MW’, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory 


nal Zoology. MR. GILCHRIST — 
ving animals. Topics will include animal behavior, — 
and heredity. Prerequisite: Biology Al. Second — 


arative Anatomy. MR. GILCHRIST 
le structure of vertebrates. Prerequisite: Biology 
lester, Four units. Class, TTh, II; laboratory, T, 
to be arranged. Laboratory fee, $8.00. 


ve MR. GILCHRIST 
d the formation of organs, with 
tes. Prerequisite: Biology B2a. 
er nits. Class, TTh, II; laboratory, T,, 
hree hours to be arranged. Laboratory fee, $8.00. 


18. Entomology. MR. HILTON 
A general course in the structure and classification of insects. 
Each student makes his own collection for identification and 


study. Prerequisite : Biology B2. Second semester, Class,.7, VI: 


aboratory, A, Laboratory fee, $6.00. 
3. Histology. 

The microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs especially 
of vertebrates. Some attention is given to methods. Prerequi- 
site: Zoology B3 or Biology B2. First semester. Chiss in iP7. 


MR. HILTON 
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Laboratory by appointment. One class, two laboratory peri 
Laboratory fee, $8.00. 


D114. Neurology. 
A general conside 


78 


MR. HIL’ 


ration of the structure and functions of 
d sense organs chiefly of vertebrates. 
3. Second semester. Class sae | V. 


tory by appointment. One class, two laboratory periods. | 


oratory fee, $6.00. 
MR. 


D131. Zoological Literature. 
s in all fields of recent 


Reviews of important contribution 
logical literature. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Second s 
ter. May be repeated for credit. 1 unit. F, 1. 


ergraduates who are prepared to unde 
special work in general Zoology, Physiology, Entomology, 


atomy or Embryology. Such 

or other ani or may dealing 
life functions and structures. Either 2 to 3 units 
May be repeated for credit. Laboratory 00 per uni! 


_ The two introductory courses, Al and B3, cannot 
for credit. Students who wish to get a WO! 

' of chemistry, as a part of their training in ome | 

» should register for the B3 course. The Al cou 

| primarily for those whose major interest is ne 


Ala, Alb. A Survey of Chemical Science. 
Presents our present-day concepts of the nz 
sts behavior, the origin of these conce 
Fee, $2.00 each semester 
strations. a 


eas 


=~) 


pence € y 


Ba, B2b. Experimental Inorganil 


si > 
sib. 


To accompany or to follow Chemistry Al. Laborator; 
similar to that of B3, with assigned problems and studies 
course, with Al, may serve in place of B3 as preparé 
advanced courses. Each semester, one unit. Laboratory, 
4-10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester- 


B3a-B3b. Inorganic and Elementary Theoretical Chemist 
MR. ROBINSON and M 


A foundation course for those who are planning furthe 
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in chemistry or other scientific fields. Those who have not had 
entrance chemistry should consult the instructors before regis- 


tering. Class, TTh, IV; laboratory, T, W or Pele 15-4610. 
Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


a, Bob. Analytical Chemistry. MR. LEIGHTON 


Studies in the principles of chemical. behavior and in stoichio- 
metric problems. Laboratory practice in systematic qualitative 
lysis of anions and cations, and in the simpler volumetric 
gravimetric methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
or Al and B2. Class, S, II; laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. 
Laboratory fee, $10.00 each semester. 


10a, C110b. Organic Chemistry. MR. ROBINSON 


A survey of the principal classes of carbon compounds and their 
characteristics, studies in synthetic methods and problems of 
structure and applied organic chemistry. Prerequisite: Chem- 
istry B3, or Al and B2, 4 units. Class, JI; laboratory, T or W, 
1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


ie uke! er 4 Wits. 
by Advanced Quantitative Analysis, 9 
A contint 


MR. LEIGHTON 
tion of B6, designed to give the studen @ more. com- 
knowledge of the theory and practice of volumetric 
etric analysis. Either semester. Class, F, V; labora-_ 
:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $10.00. a 


Nutrition and Foods. MISS OTIS _ 


f the methods used and the results obtained in in- 
of dietetic requirements, and of the nutritive value 
No prerequisites. There will be no formal labora- 
ds, but students will undertake projects of fact-find- 
erimental character. Demonstration fee, $1.00 each 
units. TTh, II. 


iological Chemistry. MISS OTIS 


qualitative and quantitative experi- 
jaterials and life-processes of or- 
principles of human nutrition are 

led. Prer ite: Chemistry B6 and C110, or consent of 
istructor. Class, WF, IIT; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. Labora- 
ory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


9a, D119b. Physical Chemistry. MR. LEIGHTON 
- general review of the fundamental physico-chemical concepts 


ad principles, with numerous illustrative problems, and labora- 
Ty practice in physico-chemical measurements. Prerequisite: 
or the first semester, a C course in either chemistry or physics; 
wr the second semester, differential and integral calculus are also 
quired. Class, M W, V; laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory 
€, $8.00 each semester. 
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D121a, D121b. Chemistry Conference. 
Oral or written reports by students, on material found in c 
rent chemical literature, discussions of research methods, 
trend of present-day research, and recent developments 
theoretical and applied chemistry. Each semester. One unit. 


May be repeated tor credit. 


D151a, D151b. Methods in Chemistry. THE ST: 
Properly qualified seniors (juniors may be sufficiently advan 
in exceptional cases) may elect a laboratory course in spe 
analytical methods, physical chemistry, organic syntheses, 
biological chemistry, under the direction of the appropriate 
structor. Library reference work is an essential part of § 
courses, and written reports are required. Prerequisites: Ch 
istry B6, C110 and consent of instructor. 2 or 3 units. A. 
semester. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $5.00 


unit. 

D201a, D201b. Research in Chemistry. THE ST 
Senior students registered in honors, or other seniors of 
ceptional initiative, may undertake the investigation of prob 
suited to their experience, in physical, analytical, organi 
biological chemistry, under the direction of the appropriat 
structor. A thesis and an oral examination are required. 
units. A. Each semester. May be repeated for credit. — 


oratory fee, $3.00 per unit. 
CLASSICS 


THE STA 


GREEK 


MR. RO] 


Greek and to English : 
from Greek litera 


Bla-Blb. Elementary. 
First lessons; relation to modern 
tific vocabulary ; selected short passages 
Book I of Homer’s Iliad. JJ. 


C101a, C101b. Selections from Greek I 


Two sequences of readings are offered in alternate 3 
Herodotus, Plato, Homer, Greek comedy and tragedy, the 
Testament. Studies in morphology and syntax are regula 
tures of the work. The course may be repeated for cre 
successive years. IX. ( Omitted in 1933-1934). 7 


LATIN 


Ala-Alb. Elementary. MR. RC 


An introductory course in the rudiments of the Latin la 
with emphasis upon the relation of Latin to English a! 
Romanic languages. VII. ( Omitted in 1933-1934). 
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-B3b. Cicero, Pliny and Horace. MR. ROBBINS 


icero, De Senectute; Pliny, Selected Letters; study of the 
ife and times of the late Roman republic and early empire. 
dorace, Odes and Epodes; philosophy, history and mythology 
reflected in the poems of Horace; study of the metrics of 
ace and the influence of the Greek lyric poets. VJ. 


-C105b. Composition. MR. ROBBINS 


ew of Latin grammar; translation of sentences and con- 
ected discourse into Latin according to the needs of the class; 
ectures on word-formation and syntax. This course may be 
elected with credit and is required of students majoring in 
atin. A. One unit. 


a,C107b. Roman Comedy and Elegy. MR. ROBBINS 


elected plays from Plautus and Terence. Origin and devel- 
pment of the elegy with emphasis upon the poems of Catullus, 
‘ibullus, Propertius and Ovid. J. PAR, ies 


9a,D109b. Roman History and Biography. . MR. ROBBINS 


‘wo sequences of readings are offered in alternate years: a, 
aan philosophy, satire, and pastoral poetry; b, Roman histor- 
d political antiquities. The course may be repeated for 
M successive years. In 1933-1934, sequence b. XJ/I, 


. EcoNoMIcs 
Accounting. MR. NESS 


y in theory and method, developing from the balance 
he fundamental principles underlying alike the construc- 
nd interpretation of financial records. MF, VII, and T or 
:15-4:05. 


1b. Principles of Economics. 

MR. DUNCAN and MR. NESS 
1e basic course in the general principles of Economics, Re- 
uired for students expecting to emphasize the study of Eco- 
equisite for upper division courses in Econom- 


ics, and prer 


§.. Economics A5 not prerequisite for Economics Bll. Two 
ions. J, IIT, 


1. Money and Banking. MR. NESS 
rinciples of money, credit, and banking interpreted in the light 


the institutions and financial organization designed to supply 
slety with adequate media of exchange. First semester. JI. 
'. Public Finance, MR. G. S. BURGESS 
(blic expenditures, public revenues, public debt, and financial 
ministration, with special attention to the theory and practice 
taxation. Second semester. JV. 


a 
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C107. Agricultural Economics. MR. G. S. BUF 
A study of the application of economic principles to ce 
problems of agriculture, such as land tenure, transport, 1 
marketing and prices. First semester, ITI. 


C109. Economics of Transportation Problems. ee 


An historical and analytical study of transportation to 
and problems, with particular reference to railway tramsf 
tion in the United States. Second semester. VI. Offer 
alternate years. (Omitted in 1933-1934). 


C110. Corporation Finance. MR. DU] 


Principles underlying the promotion, financial structure am 
trol, failure and reorganization of corporate enterprise, in 
some study of cooperative organizations. Prerequisite: — 
omics A5, or equivalerit training in Accounting. First sen 


IV. sina 


C120.@Public Utility Economics. : 
An historical and analytical study of public utility pre 
the United States. Particular emphasis is laid upon 
nomics of overhead costs, the role of competition, f 
and valuation. Second semester. VJ. Offered in alternat 


(Omitted in 1933-1934). 


D115. Principles of International Trade. 


Principles and structure underlying international econom 
tions. Prerequisite: Economics C105. First semester. V. 


D117. Economic Problems of the Orient. MR. DU 
A study of the economic, social and political problems 
Far East with special reference to current co ditions in 
Enrolment restricted to those expecting to concentr j 
Science and to others by special con Ce) 
semester. VII. ioe 


D119. Monopolies and Trusts. 


A study of the economic principles and the legal sta 
monopolies. Second semester. IIT. 


D252. Economic Theory. MI 


The special topics studied vary from year to year, and - 
clude critical analysis of underlying economic theory and 
velopment. The course aims to synthesize the student’s \ 
Economics and culminates in the comprehensive examina’ 
quired for those whose field of intensive study is Eco 
Second semester. 3 units. A. 
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EDUCATION 


‘ Introduction to Education. MR. PATTEE 


education are examined and certain approaches to a solu- 
of these problems are discussed. This course or equivalent 
quisite for Education C104, D215, D217. First semester, J. 


C104b. History of Education. MR. NICHOLL 


development of educational theory and practice from the 
eek period to the presentyowi h attempt during the second 
emester to make comparison of the established systems in 
American and + uropean countr i 


10. Practice Teaching in Music. a 
ses in actual teaching under direction, regular confer 
He supervisor being a feature of the work. The course — 


nt year. 4 units. Each semester. A. 


Principles of Secondary Education. MR. DOUGLASS 


actors and principles which underlie the theory and prac- 
i secondary education, including the junior high school, 
semior high school and the junior college. Second semester. 


4 


ems of Education. MR. DOUGLASS 


pon current educational questions and litera- 
sider individual problems, 2 or 3 units. 
itted in 1933-1934). 


ts 


‘ritis ig and Speech are emphasized features of all Lower 
Jivision courses, Persons who plan to concentrate in English 


hould complete Reading List I before the beginning of the 
unior year. 


-Alb. English: An Introductory Course. 
THE DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 


he fundamental Principles of literary criticism and interpreta- 
on together with reading and study of specimens of the more 


to those completing credential requirements during the a 
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important literary types; instruction and practice in wri 
and speech. 4 units. Prerequisite for all other departme 
courses. Men: WF, I; section meetings at IJ. Women: 7 


II; section meetings at Te 


B3. Shakespeare. MR. FRAMP 
A general course, including a consideration of Shakespe: 
life and the conditions under which he lived and wrote, toge 
with a study of the greater plays. Second semester. V. 4 


Bsa, BSb. Nineteenth Century Literature. MR. HOW 


Wide reading in the literature of the period, in poetry 
essays especially, with lectures on its significance as an 
pression and interpretation of general English life. Registr 
limited to twenty-five persons, among whom properly qua 
sophomores. will be given preference. TIP 


B9. . Types of Prose Fiction. MR. I 


A general survey of important works in prose fiction with 
phasis upon the development and recurrence of significant 5) 
within the type, such as tale, romance, novel. First semeste 


Bill. Character Presentation in Dramatic Literature. : 
MISS PRINCEE 


The theory and technique of character presentation as fou 
selected plays. The course looks toward character-inter 
tion through the actor’s art. Permission of the instructor 
be secured before registration for this course. Each ser 


I. 


Bl5a, Bisb. American Literature. MR. LIN 


The literature of the United States, with emphasis on 1 
pression of our national characteristics and sentiments. 
fered to men and women in alternation; in 1933-1934 regis! 
is limited to women. VI io Ae 


B21a, B21b. English Composition. 
MR. FRAMPTON and MR. H¢ 


The fundamentals of effective expression in writing, with 
tunity for practice in such special forms as the short sto 


the essay. IV. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


A. substantial acquaintance with the books of Reading 
is most desirable as a preliminary to registration in 


Division courses. 
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101a, C101b. The Renaissance in England—from Chaucer to 
Milton. MR. DAVIS and MR. STRATHMANN 


x first half of the course will be devoted to Chaucer, his 
contemporaries and his imitators; the second, to the later non- 
dramatic writers of the Renaissance movement in England, 
Spenser, Bacon and Milton being main figures. JV’. 


03a; C103b. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
MR. MC CULLEY 


t 


Oraries; the periodical essayists; sentimentalism, realism 
and romanticism ; 


century drama; the beginnings 
E.: pmantic movement in 
ited to twenty, 


course in the forms and content of contemporary poetry WwW 
ected practice in the writing of verse. Second semester. V. 


11. The Short Story. MR. FRAMPTON 


Tactice in supervised writing of short-stories. Study of signifi- 
t short-stories. First semester. 


Ci17b. History of English Drama to 1642. 
e MR. FRAMPTON 


Lectures and readings tracing the historical development of 
English drama from its beginning to its flowering in the work 
of Shakespeare and his contemporaries; thence through its 
ecline to the closing of the theatres, [II 


, D125 b. Shakespeare. mr. LINCOLN and MR. MC CULLEY 
tudy of Shakespeare’s complete works. IV’. 

7. Literary Criticism. MR. FRAMPTON 
An examination of the bases of literary criticism; studies of 
outstanding | modern critics; frequent practice in supervised 
‘ritical writing. First semester. [. 


Ja, D201b. The Great Victorians and their Successors, 
MR. MC CULLEY and MR. HOWARD 


first semester: The England of 1832-1882 studied in compari- 
on with contemporary America and continental Europe; the 
Victorian spirit and point of view as expressed by its “major 
wrophets”; the reactions that heralded the present-day temper 
ind outlook. Second semester: A continuation of the com- 
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parative study, the main emphasis falling, however, on rec 
American developments. V. 


D203a, D203b. Creative Writing. ' 
MR. LINCOLN and MR. PRAMP? 


Supervised practice in all forms of creative writing. Shas 
matters and fields of literary interest. T, X and XII, and F, 


D207a, D207b. The English Language. MR. STRATHIMA 


usage. VI. 


D215a, D215.bat "The Development of English 
— THE DEPARTMENTAL ST 


"Lectures, reading, papers and oral reports directed t 

synthesis on the student’s part of his work in the field of! 
ture and allied subjects; the course culminates in the c 
hensive final examination required of persons concentratin 
English. Prerequisite: English C103 (a grade of B or better 
an equivalent. Registration for the second semester is c¢ 
tioned upon a grade of B or better in the first. M, XI, ant 


XI and XIII. 


FRENCH 


Ala-Alb. Elementary. 
MRS. BISSIRI, MR. CROWELL, MISS WAC 


Essentials of grammar and pronunciation ; readings from 
modern texts; writing from dictation; practice in speaking. 


VII (2 sections). f 

B3a-B3b. Intermediate. MRS. BISSIRI and MIss HU 
A review of grammar with the translation of moderately di 
English into French; conversation. Extensive reading of. 
ern French texts representing as many literary forms as pos 
a part of this reading is done as outside assignments; Frencl 
tory, geography, culture, etc., are stressed in class discussic 
far as time allows. III (2 sections), VII. 


C103a, C103b. Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
MRS. I 


In the first semester stress will be upon the theater, frot 
romantic period to the end of the century. In the second s 
ter, an intensive study of the romantic poets will be made 
lowed by a consideration of the later poets and certain 
writers outside the field of the novel. /. 
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Jia-C111b. Composition and Conversation. MRS. BISSIRI 


tensive drill in written and oral expression; free composition; 
ation; conversation on assigned topics or extempore, with 
spetial stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation and 


intohation, phonetics being used as an aid. This course is con- 


ducted, for the most part, in French. JV’. 
13a, D113b. Literature of the Seventeenth Century. 


MRS. BISSIRI 

In the first semester, introductory lectures on the historical back- 
groumd and the precursors of the great dramatists, with a de- 
tailed study of the great plays of Corneille and Racine and cer- 
tain Of the writing 3oileau eede.Maintenon and others; 
followed i iledstudy of Moliére 
a.% ration of La F Bruyere, Descartes, 


nd semester 


ntaine, La 


an 
Pp 


. jen 
. 


eV loyen Age. 


etry of the middle ages. Les chroniqueurs. Villon. Lect 
ipon the literary history of the period. Collateral readings. First 
semester. VJ. (Omitted in 1933-1934). 


18. La Renaissance. MR. JONES 


konsard and the Pléiade. Rabelais and Montaigne. Poetry of 


arot. Lectures and collateral readings. Second semester. [’J. 
mitted in 1933-1934). 


I GEOGRAPHY 
courses in this field are available at Scripps College. 


GEOLOGY 


Introductory Geology. MR. WOODFORD 
¢, Structural and historical geology. Prerequisite: High 
chemistry or equivalent. Class, two hours a week; labora- 

id work, one period a week. Class, WF, I; labora- 
h, 1:15-4:15. Laboratory fee, $3.00 each semester. 


native Mineralogy. MR. WOODFORD 


: High school chemistry or equivalent. First 
Two laboratory periods. 2 units. 4. Laboratory 


“ 


be: Crystallography. MR. WOODFORD 
fust be preceded or accompanied by Geology B3, unless taken 
Pon the written recommendation of the Department of Chem- 
stry or of Physics. First semester, 2 units. WF, V. 


0. Petrology. MR. WOODFORD 
he study of rocks without the microscope. Prerequisite: 
ology Bla, B3 and C105. Second semester. One class and 
vo laboratory periods. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00. 


| 
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C107a-C107b. Invertebrate Paleontology. MR. WOODF 
Prerequisite: Geology Blb; recommended preparation: Zool 


Bll. Two class and one laboratory periods, first semester; 
class and two laboratory periods, second semester. A. Lab 


tory fee, $6.00 each semester. Given alternate years. 


D104. Field Geology. MR. WOODE 
Prerequisite: Geology Bib, C110. A summer course of thre 
six weeks. 3 or 6 units. A. 


D111-D112. Petrography. MR. WOODI 
Refraction and double refraction ;.the.optical indicatrix; s 
of minerals and.tocks with the petrographie»microscope. — 
requisite: Geology C105. Two class and one laboratory per 
firstesemester; one class and two laboratory periods, se 
Semester. A. Laboratory fee, $5.00 first semester; $8.00 se 
semester. Given alternate years. ( Omitted in 1933-1934). 


D230, D231. Geological Investigation and Research. 
MR. WOOD 


3 units. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00 each semester. | 


GERMAN 


Ala-Alb. Elementary German. MISS WA’ 


The acquirement of a small working vocabulary. Constan 
training, and as much practice in speaking as time pe 
Daily exercises in reading and writing. The essentials of 
mar. Etymology. Comment on German life and liter 


ITI, IV. 


A-B. Elementary and Advanced German. MIss Wé 
Two years of German in one year. 6 units. V, VI. 


B3a-B3b. Advanced German. MR. BAU] 
More advanced German language study through intensive 
ing and discussion of selected German works, with consic 
extended reading in the field of the student’s individual ir 
Continued practice in German conversation. Some atten! 
an understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austr 
Switzerland. Prerequisite: German Al or an equivalent. 


MR. BAU! 


C109a, C109b. German Literature of the Nineteenth Cent 


With special reference to the cultural, economic and politi( 
tory of Germany. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite: ( 
B3 or equivalent. IV. 
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3a, C113b. German Classics of the Eighteenth Century. 
MR. BAUMANN 


1 particular attention to the masterpieces of Lessing, Goethe, 
nd “Schiller. Prerequisite: German B3 or equivalent. JV. 
‘Omitted in 1933-1934). 


3118b. Modern German Literature. MR. BAUMANN 


lévelopment of German Literature from 1880 to the present 
reference to the political and social changes during that 
d. J. 


[he Development of Western Civilization. 
| MR. PITMAN and MR. Co 


he evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to the 

resent, and its spread throughout the world. Attention is paid 
) the political, religious, intellectual, and economic forces of 
lange. The aim is to lay a foundation for the understanding 
f contemporary problems. This course or its equivalent is nor- 


ally a prerequisite for advanced courses in history. Two sec- 
ons. JI], IV. 


B7b. English History. MR. PITMAN 


survey of the development of the main features of civiliza- 
on in England and the British Empire. Emphasis is laid upon 
e evolution of religious, intellectual, and economic forms as 
ell as the growth of political institutions. Thus the course 
largely a study of the cultural heritage of America. First 
mester, Great Britain to 1660; second semester, Great Britain 
id the Empire since 1660. VI, 
oe 


eh Ta 
4 


North America since 1763. 


oo MR. COOKE and MR. PITMAN 

1e development of political, economic and social life in the 
ted States, with attention to such agrarian, industrial, and 

tical forces as have transcended national boundaries. JI. 


a, C113b. Modern European History. MR. COOKE 


llowing an introductory survey of the forces operating in 
> society of the eighteenth century a study is made of the 
ench Revolution and the Napoleonic period. The develop- 
nt of European nations is traced in its political and cultural 
ects with emphasis upon international relations, the World 
ar, the League, and problems of reconstruction. First semes- 
to 1878; second semester 1878 to the present. VII. 
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RC113a, RC113b. Reading in Modern European History. ¢ 
MR. €O 


Reading in contemporary European biography for honor 
and majors in social science to accompany the curricula 
History Cll3a, C113b. List of suggested books available 1 
request. Weekly conferences. Each semester. 3 units. 


C117a, C117b. The History of the Greeks and Romans. 


til the 


Grecian civilization from its establishment un 
quest, followedby a sttidy"or Ko re fronthe 
Eternal City yaeitil the reign of Justinian. Emphas 
the “eiviliz 4 and literature of the Greeks ant 


C118. The Spanish Southwest. 
The exploration and colonization of the Spanish Southwest 
development of its institutions; its conquest by the A 
Saxons; and its subsequent development as a part of the U 
States. The course will make use of the Mason Library of 
fornia and Western American History. First semester. AF 


D119. American Diplomatic History. MR. Cl 


The development of American foreign policy as revealed i 
relations of the United States with European, Asiatic and_ 
American nations, with emphasis upon recent times. 5S 


semester. I 


RD119. Reading in American Diplomatic History. MR. ¢ 


Reading in American foreign relations for honor student 
majors to accompany the curricular work in History D119 
of suggested books available upon request. Weekly confei 
Second semester. 3 units. : 


D125. Economic and Social History of the United States. 
fen. PI 


A study of agrarian, commercial, and industrial con 
which helped determine the character and importance | 


national history. Attention is given to the economic foun 
of American imperialism. Lectures, investigation of topi’ 
reports. First semester, T, XII and XIV ; Th, 4-5. 


; 


RD125. Reading in Economic and Social History of the 
States. MR. P! 


A course of reading for honors students concentrating in | 
to accompany History D125. List of readings obtainable} 
quest. Weekly conferences. First semester. 3 units. 
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2. Development of Social Classes in the United 
MR. VOORHIS 


MaTHEMATICS 


Alb. Introduction to College Mathematics. 


DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 
he objective of this course is to prepare students for work in 
Aculus the following year. The subject matter covered with 
irticular students will be adjusted to meet their needs as evi- 
need by their previous preparation. Prerequisite to further 
ork in the department. To be offered at two periods and in as 
any sections in each period as the registration calls for. JV and 


| Statistical Methods. MR. JAEGER 


caphs, averages, frequency distribution, probability, correlation. 
tcond semester. MW’, III ; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. 

. Surveying. MR. TAYLOR 
‘e and adjustment of surveying instruments. Methods of mak- 
5 and mapping surveys for various purposes. Given during 
inmer session at the Bluff Lake Camp of Pomona College. Pre- 
uisite: Plane trigonometry. 6 units. 


‘B15b. Differential and Integral Calculus, 


MISS BERRY and MR. JAEGER 
Continuation of Mathematics Al. [IJ and J V. 


1, C119b. Higher Algebra and Theory of Equations. 


MR. JAEGER 


eory and solution of higher algebraic equations and other 
‘anced topics in algebra, [J. 
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D120a, D120b. Differential Equations. MR. Jake 
A general course in the theory and solution of differential e 
tions. J. g 

D121a-D121b. Advanced Calculus. MR. TAY 


Some of the subjects studied are partial differenti tion, el 


integrals, line, surface, and volume integrals, Green's Theo 
Stokes’ Theorem, and Fourier’s series. III. 4 
D130a, D130b. Selected Topics in Higher Mathematics. 
a MRa JAEGER and MR. TAYE 
m time togtime work in complex variables, projective ge 
“differential geometry and number theory will f 


Fro 


ee @ bi 5) 2 


the demand requires. 1 to 3 units. A. 
GRAPHICS 
A7a, A7b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAY 


A beginning course in mechanical drawing and descri 
geometry. Includes lettering, use of instruments, orthogra} 
projection, and the making and interpreting of working di 
ings. 1 or 2 units. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. Laboratory | 
$2.00 per unit. 


| 
B9a, B9b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAY! 
A more advanced course in mechanical drawing and descrip 
geometry. Treats of orthographic and perspective project! 
machine and structural details. Prerequisite: Engineering 
or its equivalent. 1 or 2 units. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. } 
oratory fee, $2.00 per unit. i) 


Cli2a, C112b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TA 


Design of cams, gears, machine parts and simple truss € 
units. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per 


Micrrary SCIENCE 


The college maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, f 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, established under the N¥ 
Defense Act for the general purpose of qualifying studen q 
positions of leadership in time of national emergency. The ¢ i 
include classroom instruction covering the basic technical knoy) 
required for appointment as commissioned officers of the ¥y 
States Army and military drills designed to improve the np 
and physical coordination of the student. Special emphasis is} ry 
upon the development of qualities of leadership, and thea 5, 
acquired by the student and his practical experience in the, 
command may be applied in many walks of life. Students v4 
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ey complete the four-year course will be tendered commis- 
ions as second lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


The instructors in the department are officers of the Regular 
my detailed for duty at the college by the War Department. The 
juipment provided includes a set of instruments for a 28-piece band 
nd an ample supply of weapons including rifles, automatic rifles, 
achine gtifis, a one-pounder gun and Stokes Mortar, all of which 
re availabl@ for the use of students without cost. Allowances of 
mmunitiom for target practice are also furnished without charge. 

The four-year coursesis divided into»the»basic. course, consisting 
f the first two years, and the advanced cour 3 consisting.of the 
ork nird and fourth years. Enrolment imbéither! course.is.. 
t, when a student has elected either th 


2) 


site for graduation. Students who have had military train- 
i junior units of the R. O. T. C. may be admitted to advanced 
anding. In general two years work in a junior R. O. T. C. unit 
ill be required for admission to the second year basic course and a 
inimum of three years work in a junior unit for admission to the 
rst year of the advanced course. 

The basic course is open to all physically fit male students who 

e American citizens. Enrolment does not involve any obligation 
i military service nor does it interfere with the student’s partici- 
ition in sports. Uniforms are issued without charge to students 
iroled in the basic course. 
_ Enrolment in the advanced course is limited to selected students 
ho have completed the basic course or its equivalent and who enter 
to an agreement to attend one summer instruction camp for a 
riod of six weeks. In consideration of this agreement students 
ceive from the government cash allowances equivalent to a 
holarship of about $100.00 per year. All necessary expenses in 
mnection with the summer camp, including transportation to and 
om camp, are provided by the government. 


la-Alb. First Year, Basic Course. MAJOR SIMPSON 


National Defense Act and the R. O. T. C. ; military courtesy and 
‘discipline; military hygiene and first aid; close and extended 
order drill and ceremonies; rifle marksmanship; scouting and 
pene 1% units. 2 sections. Class, M, J and III. Drill, M, 


'a-B3b. Second Year, Basic Course. CAPTAIN CHAMNESS 


Automatic rifle; musketry; drill and command; scouting and 
‘Patrolling; combat principles of the rifle squad. 1% units, 
Class, S, VI, or F, IX. Drill, M, 1:15-3:05. 


05a-C105b. First Year, Advanced Course. 


CAPTAIN CHAMNESS 
Ma 


Pp reading and military sketching; interpretation of aerial 
Photographs ; drill and command; machine guns; 37mm gun and 


sed course, completion of the course elected becomes a 
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trench mortar; combat principles of the rifle section ; 
toon. 3% units. III or VII and M, 1:15-3:05. 4 


D107a-D107b. Second Year, Advanced Course. 
MAJOR SIMP 


Infantry weapons; military law and Officers’ Reserye 
ulations; military history and policy; military cor 
and administration; field engineering and camouflag 
command to qualify the student to perform the a e 


and companygcommidnders; combat p inciples. 
machine gungeompanies and howitzer platoon. — 
jOns. a II; M, 1:15-3:05. 


Music 
THEORY AND APPRECIATION 
Ala-Alb. Elementary Harmony. MR. ALLEN, MISS STA 


A study of intervals, scales, tonal magnetism, Pp) 
dominant seventh and ninth chords, and all non-\"” 
Harmonization of melodies. Prerequisite: Eleme: % 
edge of the pianoforte. Two sections, III, IX. Ry 


A2a-A2b. Sight Singing and Dictation. MISo 
A study of scale tones and their relationships. Rhythmic, : 
dic, and simple harmonic dictation, with a view to discrimit 
listening and proficiency in sight reading. Students major 


music are expected to take this course simultaneously wit! 
with which it is closely correlated. V. 2 units credit. 


B3a-B3b. Appreciation of Music. MR. SUTHER 


A course designed to stimulate the enjoyment of music by 1 
of the development of intelligent listening ; planned to give 


eral idea of the elements, structural principals, and aestheti 
tent of music. Not designed for students majoring in m 


units. MF, XI. 


B4a-B4b. History of Music. MR. SUTHER 
A general survey of the history of occidental music fro 
begins of the Christian era. Prerequisite: Music Al. < 


B5a-B5b. Advanced Harmony. MR. . 
Secondary harmonies. Modulation and chromatically © 
chords. Extensive keyboard drill. Creative work is 
aged from the beginning. Harmonization conducted 
melodic basis. Prerequisite: Music Al or equivalent. 


B6a-B6b. Advanced Dictation. MR. } 
A continuation of A2a-A2b, employing triads, seventh chor 
modulation. Dictation in two, three, and four part harmo! 
be taken simultaneously with B5 by music majors. Prer 
A2. MF, IX. 2 units. | 


| 
| 
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107b. Counterpoint. MR. ALLEN 


y of Simple Counterpoint in the five species with an 
evelop technique in voice leading. Two and three part 
s. Creative work in various contrapuntal forms, as the 
and the Suite, will be undertaken during the course. 
e: Music B5. VI. 


m and pe 


MR. SUTHERLAND 
the principles upon 


wor] ep vel tore 4 Fale nas ‘e 
2 units. First penicoter’ TT 


ely of the instruments of the modern Senet - their 
ry, technical limitations and use in various groups; study 
luyt~s and the technique of scoring; the theory and practice 
e requiring. This course is especially designed to meet the 
1m o° i student desiring the state certificate. Prerequisite, 


mar >. I. 
he 
+ U8b. Free Composition. MR. ALLEN 


vanced original work in the shorter free styles. onal ate 
ius “Homophonic Forms.” Prerequisite: Music C107. 


4, D110b. Church Music. MR. CLOKEY 


st semester.’ History of religious ceremonials, development 
ecclesiastical music. Types of church choirs with repertoire 
table for each group. Second semester. Class will be organ- 
das a choir. Actual experience in conducting. A small pur- 
ise of music will be required, constituting a repertoire of 
ical church music of various periods. Two lecture-laboratory 
iods per week. One unit. A. 


. Public School Music Methods. MR. COLEMAN 


‘ection, presentation and interpretation of the song. Methods 
developing sight-singing and other technical problems. A 
ef study of child psychology. Teaching plans with a bibli- 
ay of material. First semester. 2 units. A. 


APPLIED MUSIC 
lass Instruction (No special fees). 


37b. Choral Singing. MR. LYMAN 


e study and production of choral music, especial attention be- 
given to diction, phrasing, content of ‘the works dealt with, 
Jan understanding of musicianship as applied to choral sing- 
; The Class will be organized as the College Choir and as 
th will sing and practice on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
rs from 11:55 to 12:20, and on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 
:30 to 12:20. 1 unit. The course may be repeated for credit. 
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B9a-B9b. Ensemble Playing. MR. 


The principles of ensemble playing approached through pr 
with emphasis on accuracy in technic, intonation, rf hythnr 
tone quality; practice in conducting from complete 
densed conductor’s scores. Three hours of attenda 
one hour credit. The course may be repeated for 4 edit. 4 


II. Individual Instruction (Special fees charged). 


The student in applied’ Mtisic under ifidivi 
be enroled. for credit toward the Bachelor of 
upon the writté: i i 
ing Committee and the Head of the Department, and upon t 
sequent favorable action of the Classification Committee. 
recommendation is based upon the degree of ability and a 
ment shown in Proficiency Tests. In addition the work in 
music must be accompanied or preceded by Al or A2. A 
year or more of credit is possible when the applied course is 
panied or preceded by B5 or B6. A minimum of two hal 
lessons weekly is required for which two hours’ credit is all 
No college credit is given for work below “B” (Sophomore) { 
(As many Freshmen are able to pass the prerequisite tests all 
them to take “B” grade work, students of all classes are advis 
confer with the Head of the Department regarding eligibilit 
credit.) Not more than 12 hours’ credit in applied music m 
counted toward the Bachelor of Arts degree unless the stud: 

able to present a total of 8 hours of “D” (Senior) grade we 
any subject. In this case 16 hours’ credit may be allowed. | 

ficiency tests are required only of students desiring credit te 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


Voice MR. LYMAN, MISS _ 
Organ MR. CL 

4 
Piano MR. OLIVE, MR. SUTHER: 


Violin MR. UN! 
Cello and Orchestral Instruments MR, 


Lessons on other instruments may be arranged for pm 
through the office of the Music Department. 


III. Group Instruction (Special fees charged)... 


Class lessons for beginning students are offered at special 
a registration of four persons being set as the class mifi 
For this work no collegiate credit is given. Each class) 
once a week for an hour. 


Classes in Voice MISS STEVE! 


Classes in Orchestral Instruments MR. 
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PHILOsoPHY 


uction to Logic. MR. IREDELL 
the elements of deductive and inductive reasoning 
with special emphasis upon the problems of definition, the nature 


and use of scientific hypotheses, probability, and deductive and 
inductive fallacies. Both semesters. J. 


er of morality, the probler 

tandard of judgment of right and wrong and cial 
ndividual judgments on moral questions. An examination 
science and reason. First semester. V’. (Omutted in 1933- 


1)a, C125b. History of Philosophy. 
MR. IREDELL 
A study of the main currents of thought from the earliest Greek 


hinkers through modern philosophic thought. The course is 


lesigned to be a general and cultural introduction to philosophy 
hrough history. VJ. 


‘7. Introduction to Philosophy. MR. IREDELL 
\n introductory consideration of the meaning and method of 
hilosophy, an examination of the thought problems which 
merge in astronomy, geology, physics, biology and psychology 


nd a review of some of the main philosophic estimates of life. 
second semester, J’. 


3. Philosophy of Evolution. MR. DENISON 
\ study of the nature of the evolutionary process, with exami- 
ation of Darwin’s idea of evolution, and later theories, in their 
cientific and metaphysical aspects, such as mechanism, teleology, 
reative evolution, and the place of man and value in the order. 
irst semester. IV. (Omitted in 1933-1934). 


7. Theory of the Self in Contemporary Philosophy. 


ee MR. IREDELL 
\ critical survey of contemporary views about the nature of the 
elf, considering such problems as the definition of the term, 


le nature of self-knowledge, and the place of selves in reality. 
irst semester. JJ]. 


2. Philosophy of State and Law. MR. DENISON 


- Philosophical study of the nature and function of the state 
nd its basis in human nature, together with an examination 
f the Philosophies of democracy, of the economic order of in- 
Tnationalism and of law. Background in Social Psychology or 
olitical Science required. Second semester. JJ’. 
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PrysicAL EDUCATION 
Students who wish to prepare to teach physical edyication | 
public schools may qualify for the general credentialywi 
in physical education by completing a program of cougses in Pe 
College, followed by a year of graduate work in Clagemont Col 


MEN AND WOMEN 
; Sais i, writ ean aie 


udent may count toward graduation not more tha: 
hour per sémester in “sports” and “activities? during his | 
Division years, and not more than one-half-hour per semest 
ing his Upper Division years. ) 


C126. Community Health. MISS K 
A brief survey of the field of public health in the United | 
Environment and other contributory causes of disease; ‘ 
vation of child life. Modern scientific hygiene and the c 
tion of the total health teaching program. Second semes 
units. ° 21h, ty. 


C127. Community Recreation. MR. I 
A study of the organization of the school and the publi 
ground, the types of leadership, and types of games best 
for various age periods. Discussion of the technic 
organizing the recreation center and community organ 
and leadership. Second semester. 2 units. WF, IX. 


C128. Nature and Function of Play. MISS 
The biological interpretation of play and the function of | 
growth, development and social adjustment. Methods o 
ership and organization of play activities to bring out 
habits, attitudes and judgments. First semester. 2 units. . 


C130. Kinesiology. MISS RE! 
Body structure considered in relation to problems of { 


education ; the mechanics of joint movement and its apf 
in selected activities. Prerequisite: Anatomy. Second : 


III. 
D131. Corrective Physical Education. 
MISS RENSHAW and MR. Sj 


Study and treatment of functional and structural abnor 
atomical conditions. Laboratory work including prescri} 
special exercises, methods of examination, and massag 
requisite: C130. First semester MW, I; and laboratory | 


D133. Principles of Physical Education. MR. 
Limited to Seniors preparing to teach Physical Ec 
Second semester. VII. 
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MEN 


StudentS}are assigned to courses in sports, gymnastics, or cor- 
ctive exefeises according to their needs as determined by 
hysical examinations and physical efficiency tests. Complete free- 
om in the ch@ice of activities is permitted only to men who main- 
in acceptable§tandards in health, physical development, and phys- 
al efficiency.".Among the imum requirements of the Depart- 
ent are good po a L Clementanyeskill in. self de- 
nse or. gyi ciency — la tivities 

ase) and jumping. he 


ch as runr 
‘ a 
ae oe 


Alb. Sports, Gymnastics or Corrective Exercises. 


- THE STAFF 
Required, Freshman year. % to 1% units. 4. 


:! 


2a-A2b. Gymnastic Exercises. MR. STREHLE 
Required of Freshmen not taking military. % unit. A. 
i. Hygiene. 


MR. NIXON 
Elective either semester, 2 units. TTh, VI. 


'a-B3b. Sports or Gymnastics. THE STAFF 
Required, Sophomore year. % to 1% units. A. 
fa-B4b. Sports. THE STAFF 


Required of Sophomores not taking military. Sophomore year. 
% unit. J. 


(05a-C105b. Sports. 
Required, Junior year. % to 1% units. A. 


07a-C107b. Sports. 
Required, Senior year. % to 1% units. J. 


'19a-D219b. Technique of Teaching Physical Education 
Activities, MR. HEATH, MR. STREHLE and MR. MERRITT 


This course is devoted mainly to methods in teaching and super- 
vising athletics. 2 units, 4. 


THE STAFF 


THE STAFF 


WOMEN 


A medical and physical examination is given all entering stu- 
ts with subsequent Posture tests. Physical activities are allowed 


rescribed as the result of these examinations. During the Fresh- 
1 and Sophomore years 


nts. Students may have freedom of election in sports in so far 


s one individual sport, one 


1 OF group sport and one semester of either clogging, folk, or 


iral dancing, 
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AS. General Hygiene. 
2 units. Each semester. TTh, VI. 


Alla-Allb. Fundamentals. j 
Required, Freshman year. % unit. MW, VII o EXIT. : 


Al2a-A12b. Sports and Dancing. 
Required, Freshman year: % to 1 unit. A. 


B13a-B13br Fundamentals. es 
Required, Sophomore year. % unit. TTh, Vitor XIV. | 


Bl4a-B14b. Sports and Dancing. THE 
Required, Sophomore year. 4% to 1 uni Ae 

C115a-C115b. Sports and Dancing. THE | 
Required, Junior year. % to 1% units. A. 

C117a-C117b. Sports and Dancing. THE | 


Required, Senior year. % to 1% units. A. 


C119a-C119b. Teaching and Supervising Sports. MISS KI 
1 unit. W, XI. 


PHysIcs 


Ala-Alb. Introduction to Physical Science. 
MR. TILESTON and MR. 


A non-mathematical course intended for those who wish 
tain a knowledge of the fundamental facts, theories and 
cations of physics. The lectures will be illustrated by nut 
experimental demonstrations and the subject will be de 
from the basis of the electron structure of matter. 
$5.00 each semester. 


B2a-B2b. General Physics MR. 


A study of the phenomena and laws of mechanics, wave 
sound, heat, magnetism, electricity and light. This cours 
signed to furnish a working knowledge of the basic prin 
physics and is planned especially for those students who e 
continue their technical studies in physics, chemistry, e 
ing or medicine. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. I. . 


B4a-B4b. Physical Measurements. 
MR. TILESTON and ASSI 


{ 


Quantitative laboratory work in the subjects indicated in 
B2a-B2b. Must accompany B2a-B2b. W and Th, 1 
1 or 2 units. Laboratory fee, $3.00 each unit. 
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This course 
in the department and is given 
et Session. 2 units. 


mer. 


— ey Tah 7 
Y ana Nig 


ia _ Nlagnetism. ek 
€ al electricity and magnetisn , a 
‘laws underlying resistance, self and mu 


109a-D109b. Electrical Measurements. MR. HAUPT 
Laboratory in electrical and electromagnetic measurements; in- 
cluding the calibration of electrical measuring instruments, meas- 
urement of magnetization, resistance, inductance and capacity. 
Opportunity will be given for work in pyrometry, photometry 
and thermionics. Prerequisite; Physics Cllla-Cl1lb preceding 


or accompanying this course. 1 or 2 units. J. Laboratory fee, 
$4.00 each unit. 


13a, D113b. Analytic Mechanics. MR. TAYLOR 
A study of force and motion with special reference to engineer- 


ing problems and structures. Prerequisite: A knowledge of 
Calculus. VII. 


15a-D115b. Physical Optics. MR. HAUPT 
The fundamental laws of geometrical optics, the wave theory of 
light, interference, diffraction, polarization, electromagnetic 

eory of light, reflection and refraction, dispersion, magneto- 
optics, theory of relativity and introduction to the subject of 


spectroscopy and atomic theory. Prerequisite: Physics B2, B4 
and Calculus. 4. 


17a-D117b. Optics Measurements. MR. HAUPT 
Quantitative verification of the laws of geometrical optics, in- 
terference, diffraction, polarization, dispersion and refraction, 
photometry and Photography. Special emphasis will be given to 
the work in experimental spectroscopy. Laboratory to accom- 
pany D115. 1 or 2 units. Laboratory fee, $4.00 per unit. 4. 


20. Research. MR. TILESTON and MR. HAUPT 
The following problems are in progress in the department: 
A. Probability laws governing ionization by the method of 
electron impact. 
nergy losses in electron beams due to inelastic collisions 
with atoms and molecules. 
C. Molecular constants by band spectra methods. 
ajors in the department who are properly qualified will be 
accepted as research associates in the study of these problems. 
Each semester. 1 to 3 units. A. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit. 
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PoLITICAL SCIENCE AND LAW 
INTRODUCTORY COURSES 


Ala, Alb. The Foundations of Government. MR. S 


The genesis and nature of political control; analysis of sel 
factors in the field of political, control, es ly of indiv 


and group, relationship to it. First s e fundam 
problems which arise with the attempt to e po 


control, e. g., formulation of policy, selection 2 
leadership, development of governmental stru 
chinery, etc. Second semester. Registration limited to 
division students. 2 units. WF, XJ, with third hour 
pleasure of the instructor. A. 


: 


B3a, B3b. Contemporary Governments. MR, 


Modern solutions to problems in the field of political co 
The character, institutional forms, and political practice o 
principal contemporary foreign governments with special | 
tion to English government. First semester. American go 
ment including a study of the principles and problems of A 
can national, state and municipal polity. Second semester. 


C101. Principles of Government. MR. § 
An examination of the current working hypotheses derived 
man’s experience in government; together with an atter 
discover the assumptions and premises which are the backg 
of the principles examined. Registration limited to adv 
students who have not had Political Science Ala. 2 units. 
semester. WF, VII, with a third hour at the pleasure « 
instructor. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


pec 


° . ° j 

Seven or eight hours work in the introductory courses, 
above, or the consent of the instructor, is an absolute prere 
for these courses. i 


C103. Municipal Problems. MR. 
Survey of modern experience in the organization and ad 
tration of urban communities. Analysis and causal expla 
applied to selected problems of American municipal gover 
with special attention to conditions in California atc 


semester. JII. 


C104. Political Institutions. M) 
Consideration of the more important institutions of populz 
ernment and of the efforts to adapt them to increasingl:! 
plex conditions. Second semester. VJ. | 
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05. Intkoduction to Law. MR. G. S. BURGESS 
The develépment of American law and legal institutions with 


some analysis of the rights and liabilities arising from the more 
common legafrelationships. First semester. J. 

08. Problemi§of International Relations. MR. SAIT 
The formula 2 rol 1 oD olicy ina demo racy ; 


ie co yo 
onal interests including the control of eco 


. First semester. JJ. 


09. Political Problems of Eastern Asia. MR. STORY 


A survey of selected phenomena in the contemporary political life 
and international relations of China, Japan and Asiatic Russia, 
with particular emphasis upon China. Open to upper division 
students who have a satisfactory elementary knowledge of one 
or more of the following subjects: Political Science, History, 
Economics, Sociology or Philosophy. 2 hrs. Second semester. 
WF, VII, with a third hour at the pleasure of the instructor. 


12. Public Opinion. MR. STORY 


The origin and nature of individual and group attitudes toward 
public policy; the scope and function of individual and group 
opinion in relation to public affairs; the modes and agencies 
affecting the formulation and expression of public opinion and 
oe making it effective in law and policy. Second sem- 
ester. : 


13. Political Parties. MR. SAIT 


Analysis of the problem of getting candidates and policies ac- 
septed in large democratic communities with diversified social 
ind economic interests. First semester. JJ. 


4. Constitutional Law. MR. G. S. BURGESS 


\n examination of the Constitution of the United States and 


he decisions of the Supreme Court upon questions arising there- 
inder. Second semester. J. 


| : 
8. International Law. MR. SAIT 


“he nature, sources and development of international law; its 
unction in the international community; the rights and duties 
f States; pacific and belligerent procedure for the protection 
f rights; the League of Nations and the Permanent Court of 
nternational Justice. Second semester. ive 


e “outlawry of war”; and international organiza- 
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THE READING PROGRAM IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


A student concentrating in the Division of Social Science 
chooses Political Science as his field of intensive study will bi 
pected to make the following reading program the domin 
feature of his upper division work. It represents a possible tw 
four hours of credit in the department with an additional six | 
contingent upon the completion of summer cours 2s of reading. 


A feature of this program — one that imparts organizatic 
direction to the student’s work as a whole — is its incorporatt 
advanced departmental courses as contributing elements ; from 
to six of such courses must be completed by each person regis 


for the program. It is also a feature of the program that a st 
who registers for it shall meet regularly in a group with the d 
ment faculty for reports, discussions, and the planning of fi 
reading. 


C151, C152. Reading in Political Science. 
MR. G. S. BURGESS, MR. SAIT and MR. 


D251, D252. Reading in Political Science. 
MR. G. S. BURGESS, MR. SAIT and MR. | 


1. Political Thought: The great classics of Political £ 
from Plato’s Republic to the significant works of contemp¢ 


2 Governmental Institutions: Three lines of reading 
from the following to meet individual emphases: 


American Government. : 
Foreign Governments. 

Comparative Municipal Government. 

International Political Institutions. 

Comparative Legal Institutions. 

Public Opinion. 

Public Administration. 


Miro oO oP 


iThe first section of the program is offered to Juniors, the sv 
Seniors. In each registration the departmental course or co: 
any, regularly carried by the student will appear on his reg! 
card in parenthesis after the entry proper to the program, €.8 
C151 (C105, C108). 


The opportunities of the program as a whole are offered! 
students concentrating in the Division of Social Science Ww 
Political Science as the field of intensive study. A student! 
trating in the Division who elects some other field “or intensi 
may arrange, on the recommendation of the depa.:ment cc’ 
to complete one or more of the sections of the program as | 
below, and receive proportionate credit. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 105 


yl Biography: The lives of great public leaders, with 
lasis upon those of the United States and Great Britain. 
1 autobiographies will be included. 


thy and Methods: A survey of bibliographical re- 
ected fields; methods of investigation including the 
technological contributions of history, law, sociology, psychology 
and statistics. ~24-30 units, Settee | 


ee Reda 


PsycHou OGY ; " ia pe gh WA 


31 is prerequisite to all further courses in the department. The 
tions in Bl are limited to forty each. 


Elements of Psychology. MR. EWER and mR. ELLIS 


The fundamental facts and laws of the mind. Principles of 
sensation, perception, memory, thought, feeling, emotion, instinct, 
and will. The relation of mental processes to the nervous 
system and to action. Each semester. First semester, Mr. 


fwer, JV; Mr. Ellis, UJI and VII; second semester, Mr. Ellis, 
YI; Mr. Ewer, V 


4. Child Psychology. MR. ELLIS 


An intensive survey of physical and mental growth and devel- 
spment. ‘ Particular attention will be given to methods of child 
taining and to the hygiene of growth. Second semester. JJJ. 


)§. Individual Differences. MR. ELLIS 


A study of the nature and extent of individual differences and 
their causes as determined by objective methods. Age, sex and 
‘ace differences. Genius, subnormality, insanity and criminality. 
The organization of mind. Applications in various fields are 
onsidered briefly. First semester. J/’. 


'6. Problems of Psychical Research. MR. EWER 


Che mysterious phenomena of the mind presented in the light 
£ scientific psychology. The subjects considered include 
lyperesthesia, automatisms, illusions and hallucinations, hypno- 
a contemporary occultism and spiritualism, Second semester. 


7. Educational Psychology. MR. EWER 


*ractical applications of psychology to education. The nature 
f the learner; Principal features of the learning process; prin- 
iples of motivation; methods of mental measurement. First 
emester, JJJ, Second semester, JV, 


8. Applications of Psychology. MR. ELLIS 


‘ Critical sty!y of the fundamental principles underlying applied 
sychology 


: together with their application in various fields, 
specially business, psychotherapy and law. First semester, JJ. 


106 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
C112. Social Psychology. i MR. E 
Mental processes underlying social order andg progress; 
individual as the social unit; collective forms of beha 
First semester, VJJ. 


C118. Experimental Psychology. 4 MR. EL 
tory course in psychology accompanied by lectures ; 

£ the principles of scientific method used in psyc 

Second semester. Class, MW, VII; labe 


Bs | 


D209a, D209b. Advanced Psychology. 7 
MR. EWER and MR. E] 


First semester, the historical development of psychology; 
various systematic points of view in contemporary psycholo 
Mr. Ewer. Second semester, a critique of objective methoc 
psychology, with special reference to behaviorism and the pi 
lems of instinct, brain localization, and mental measurement; | 
Fllis. Students are advised to consult with the instructor be: 
registering in either part of the course. TP; Fito. 6: 


PuBLic ADDRESS 
| 


Ala-Alb. English:An Introductory Course. MR. sc 
(In cooperation with the Department of English) | 


The fundamental principles of literary criticism and interp: 
tion together with reading and study of specimens of the 1 
important literary types; instruction and practice in writing 
speech. 4 units. Prerequisite for all other departmental coll 
Men; WF, I; section meetings at J]; Women: TTh, ll; $ 


meeting at J. 


B32a-B32b. Public Address. MR. § 
Exercises in voice development and platform deportment. - 
ing in analysis of subjects, selection and arrangement of: 
terial, psychological adaptation of material and treatmem) 

specific audiences. 2 units. MV, III. 4 


B33a-B33b. Principles of Interpretative Reading. MR. s« 


Study of the technique of effective oral interpretation of | 
ature. Application of this technique in the reading of ¥ 
literary types. 2 units. MW, V. 


B35a-B35b. Argumentation and Debate. MR. §. 


Study of the principles of argumentation and practical 
cation of these principles in class debates. Debate subjed 
the year analyzed and debated. 2 units. TTh, IV. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 107 


'la-C131by, Advanced Public Address. MR. SCOTT 
Training in the construction and delivery of formal addresses, 
-rerequisite: Public Address B32 or equivalent. 2 units. 

UW, VI. 


4a-C134b. ading of Dramatic Literature. MR. SCOTT 


“he intensive stiidy of a limited number of standard - 
mphasis on dgamatic values in character and pl. 
ative reading Of these plays in class. Recital 

1e class. rerequisite: Public Address B33 


units. TTh, VI. 


RELIGION 


Orientation in Religion. MR. BROOKS 


. study of the influence of modern thought in the interpretation 
E religion and of the contribution of religion to civilization. 
units. Each semester. TTh, VJ. 


B3b. The Contribution of the Hebrews to Religion. 


MR. BROOKS 
1 the first semester, the development of religious ideas and 
‘actices among the Hebrews from the beginning of their history 
the time of the Eighth Century Prophets. In the second 
mester, the contributions of the Great Prophets of Israel and 
idah to ethics and religion. 2 units. MW, VII. 


Introduction to New Testament. MR. HAND 


careful study of such questions as date, authenticity, author- 
ip, composition, integrity, purpose and contents of the docu- 
ents which comprise the New Testament. First semester. 
units. TTh, XII. (Omitted in 1933-1934), 


|The Teachings of Jesus. MR. HAND 


‘ecial emphasis is laid on Jesus’ conception of the Kingdom 

Heaven, his revelation of God and his doctrine concerning 
s OWN person and his claims on the fealty of men. Second 
nester. 2 units. TTh, XII. (Omitted in 1933-1934), 


The Evolution of the English Version, MR. HAND 


‘Study of the various texts and versions by which the Bible 
3 come to be a literary possession of the English-speaking 
e. First semester. 2 units. bih, ALT, 


The First Interpreters of Jesus. MR. HAND 


study of the teachings of Paul and the general epistles as 
y have modified and interpreted Christianity. Second sem- 
er. 2 units. TTh, XII. 


108 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
C109a, C109b. The Religious World. 


This course surveys the origin and growth offreligious e3 
ience, the characteristics of a fully developed/religion, the 
of modern religious ideas, and the place -_ in s 
reconstruction. JI. 


C125a, C125b. History of Religions. o _—_—4 
A consideration of the nature of religion as exemplified i1 
essential facts of early religions, followed by a somewhat det 
study of existing religious systems, Christian and non-Chri 
their great personalities, their chief teachings and influ 

(Omitted in 1933-1934). x 

D201a, D201b. Problems of Religion. MR. BR 
Questions arising from the interrelations of religion with sc 
and ethics. V. 


SocIOLOGY 


B21a-B21b. Elements of Sociology. MR. 
An introduction to the study of society. Designed to giv 
student an orientation in the social sciences and to deve 
critical, comparative, and constructive attitude toward co 
porary social problems. Application of sociological princip 
modern social problems, such as race prejudice and move 
of population, urbanization and neo-Malthusianism, ma 
and divorce, poverty and crime, child welfare, leisure 


activities. IV and VI. 

C108. Labor Problems. MR. 
A survey of labor problems and causes of industrial unres 
lective bargaining and trade unionism, child labor, scientifi¢ 
agement, labor legislation, methods of promoting ind 
peace, problems of reconstruction. Second semester. VE 


C125. Poverty and the Community. 
(Omitted in 1933-1934). 


C127. Criminology. 
mental causes of crime; an examination of criminal proc 


punishment. The new scientific approach to the treat a 


delinquents in the courts and in penal institutions. \ 
of delinquencies through control of the causes. First semeg 
C128. Social Aspects of Race Relations. 
(Omitted in 1933-1934). 
D131. Theories of Social Reform. 
(Omitted in 1933-1934). 


D132. The Family. 
(Omitted in 1933-1934). 


h 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 109 


51. Advanced Studies in Sociology. MR. KIRK 


Research in sOcial problems and agencies. Various techniques 
which have be@h developed in sociological research will be used 
in making indiyidual or group surveys for the purpose of demon- 
strating the relative merit, the special contribution and the defin- 
ite limitations of the several tools of research. First semester. A. 


Sociological Thought. /oMR. KIRK 
An analysis of the facts and forces involved in the o1 ganization | 
and modification of society with special emphasis upon isolation, 
social distance, conflict and accommodation. 
A survey of the leading sociological theories, and an historical 
and analytical study of leading sociological thinkers as a basis 


for an understanding of society and its problems. Second sem- 
ester. 


52, Contempot 


SPANISH 


a-Alb. Elementary. MR. CROWELL 
Essentials of grammar and pronunciation: readings from easy 


’ 


modern texts; writing from dictation; practice in speaking, VJ], 


-B3b. Intermediate. Grammar Review and Modern 
Readings. MR. CROWELL and MIss HUSSON 


A review of grammar with the translation of moderately difficult 
English into Spanish; conversation. Extensive reading of mod- 
ern Spanish texts chosen to represent as many literary forms as 
0ssible; a part of this reading is done as outside assignments; 
Spanish history, geography, culture, etc., are stressed in class 
liscussions as far as time allows. Prerequisite: Spanish Al or 
squivalent. Two sections. PAX, 


)3. The Theater of the Nineteenth Century. MISS HUSSON 


Study of the works of such dramatists as Moratin, Martinez de 
a Rosa, Duque de Rivas, Gutiérrez, Hartzenbusch, Lopez de 
Ayala, Bretén de los Herreros, Tamayo y Baus, Echegaray, and 
others. First semester. JJ. 


4. The Novel of the Nineteenth Century. MISS HUSSON 


study of certain of the works of Fernan Caballero, Pedro de 
\larcén, Valera, Pereda, Galdés, Pardo-Bazan, Valdés, and 
3lasco Ibafiez. Second semester. [J 


la-C111b. Spanish Composition and Conversation. 
MISS HUSSON 


ntensive drill in written and oral expression; free composition; 
Actation ; conversation, on assigned topics or extempore, with 
special stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation and 
We n. This course is conducted, for the most part, in Span- 
dad, 


110 SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 


D113. The Novel of the “Siglo de Oro.” f MR. CRO 
‘on prose fi 


Introductory lectures and assigned readings” 
from the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella to 1@0U followed t 
intensive study of Cervantes and the “Quijotég First semest 


D114. The Theater of the ‘Siglo de Oro.” 


Py 


MR. CROV 


semester. I. sei s 


SUMMER SESSION 


Although the main work of the Summer Session formerly 
ducted by Pomona College has been transferred to Clare 
Colleges, Pomona College still maintains summer work at Lz 
Beach and Bluff Lake. 

The Department of Zoology conducts work at the L: 
Beach Marine Laboratory, Professor W. A. Hilton, Director. 

At the Pomona College summer camp in the San Berna 
Mountains, Professor Taylor gives theoretical and practical 
in field surveying and Mr. Beggs gives instruction in applie 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 
1932-1933 
Compiled March 1, 1933 


Seniors - 4 : é 2 2 : i 3 
Juniors - = = au 4 - 4 ¢ x 
Sophomores” - > 2 : : -| 
Freshmen - - . E a " a - | 
Specials - : 2 3 Z : : -f 
Total Enrolment Regular Session - : i 

In addition to the above, 10 Claremont Colleges studel 
94 Scripps College students have taken some work in ] 
College during 1932-1933. | 


mission, 44-47 
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ege Entrance Examination 
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Departmental Organizations, 28 
Directory of Officers, 8 
Dismissal, 33, 45 

Dropping Students, 50 
Economics, 35, 81 -83 
Education, 83 


" dents, 27 Eli £ Clark Campus for Men, 


23 

English, 35, 83-86 

Examination Entre 
Final, 51 
Medical, 46 

Expenses, 31-33 

Faculty, 10-17 
Committees of, 18 

Fees, 32 
Entrance Deposit, 46 
Entrance Fee, 46 

Fellowships, 39 

Field Trips, 51 

“irae P. Brackett Observatory, 
2 

Frary Hall, 23 

French, 60, 86, 87 

General Information, 19 

General Requirements, 45, 56-60 

Geography, 87 

Geology, 87-88 

German, 60, 88, 89 

Grades, 56, 57 

Graduation Requirements, 33, 56- 
60 


Grants in Aid, 40-43 

Graphics 92 

Greek, 80 

Gymnasium, 24 

Harwood Court, 23 

Harwood Hall, 24 

Health, 29, 30 

Historical Sketch, 19 

History, 89-91 

Holmes Hall, 23 

Honnold, William Lincoln, 
Fellowship, 39 

Honors Study, 21, 52-55 


Hospitality, 2 
Infirmary, 25 
Italian, 91 


Junior College Transfers, Schol- 
arships for 38; Admission, 47 


112 INDEX id 


Laguna Beach Marine Laboratory, Ba V3 logical Scie 


24 
Latin, 35, 80, 81 Div. V—Phyéical Sciences, 
Law, 102-105 Div. VI—S¢€ial Sciences, ¢ 
Lecture Foundations, 26 Div. VII — Philosophy, 
Clark Foundation, 26 chology and Religion, 67 
Joseph H. Johnson Founda- Pre-Engineering Course, 6 
tion, 26 Pre-Medical Course, 69 
Heo ‘D. Porter Foundation, Po _ Teachers’ Cou 
Library, 23, 25 Psychology, 105-106 
Living Conditions, 30 Publications, 28, 
Loan Funds, 43-44 Public Address, 106-107 
Map of Campus, 114 Public Assemblies, 27 
Marine Laboratory, 24 Registration, 48 
Marston Quadrangle, 23 Changes in, 48 
Mason Hall, 24 in Honors, 
Mathematics, 35, 91, 92 Religion, 36, 107, 108 
Matriculation, 48, 49 Rembrandt Hall, 24 
Memorial Training Quarters, 24 Requirements 
Military Science, 36, 92-94 for Admission, 45-47 
Music, 26, 35, 36, 94-96 for Graduation, 56 
Charges in, 32 General, 45 
Practice Fees, 32 Residence Halls, 30, 31 
Musical Entertainments, 26 Scholarship, Supervision of, 
Observatory, The Frank P. Scholarships, 36-38 
Brackett, 24 Departmental, 36 
Officers of Administration, 8 Freshman, 37-38 
Open-Air Theater, 24 General, 37 
Organizations— Junior College Transfers 
Campus, 27, 28 Special, 36 
Departmental, 28 Scripps College, 19, 20, 7a 
Pearsons Hall of Science, 24 Self-Support, 44 
Phi Beta Kappa, 28 Smiley Hall, 23 
Philosophy, 97 Sociology, 108, 109 
Physical Attention, 29 Spanish, 109, 110 
Physical Education, 98-100 Special Students, Admissio1 
Physical Examination, 29 Strong Hall, 23, 31 
Physician, 29 Student Aid Funds, 41-44 
“Physics, 100-101 Students, Summary of, 110 
Physiology, 35 Summer Session, 110 
Political Science and Law, 102- Sumner Hall, 23 
105 Swimming Pool, 24, 30 
Soe eee yas Teachers’ Certificates, 70, 7 
rogram of Studies, 
Diy, I—Fine Arts, 61 bis 2 
Div. I1—English, 62 uition, 32 


Div. Il] — Foreign Languages Withdrawal, 50 
and Literatures, 63 Zoology, 77, 78 
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3. Men’s Dormitory and 
Dining Hall: 
Eli P. Clark and 
Frary Halls 

5. Men’s Dormitory 
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7. Alumni Athletic Fields 

8. Training Quarters 

9. Swimming Pool 
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. Smiley Hall: 


Men’s Dormitory 


. Holmes Hall: 
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. Crookshank Hall 

. Mason Hall 

. Library 

. Bridges Auditorium 
. Brackett Observatory 
. Open-Air Theater 

. Hockey Field 

. Tennis Court 

. Sumner Hall: 


Administrative 
Oltices 


. Bridges Hall 

. Rembrandt Hall 
. President’s House 
. Claremont Inn 

. Harwood Court: 


Women’s Dormitory 


. Women’s Dining Hall 
. Heating Plant 


TEMPORARY 


. Garages 

. College Shops 

. Harwood Hall 

. Little Gymnasium 
. Big Gymnasium 

. Wilby House: 


Women’s Dormitory 
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. Women’s 
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. Haddon Hall: 
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respondence should be addressed as follows, the postoffice 
ddress being in every case Pomona College, Claremont, 
valifornia: 


juests for catalogs, bulletins and general information, also 
aquiries regarding Public Events and Lectures - - 
“ - - - SECRETARY OF THE FAcuLtTy 


nission of Students = " DrirEcTOoR OF ADMISSIONS 
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ered as second-class matter August 24, 1912, at the Postoffice at 
Claremont, California, under the act of August 24, 1912. 
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HOSPITALITY 


The Claremont Inn, beautifully located on College 
opposite the campus, is the guest house of the colleges anc 
munity, and is owned and operated by the institution 
and friends are invited to use the facilities of the Inn £ 
or shorter periods during visits to Claremont. Public ar 
dining rooms and accommodations for sixty guests und 
the American and European plans are provided. Studen 
not return home during vacation periods find the Inn a 
ent vacation home. The hospitality of the Inn express 
the friendliness of the colleges and the community. " 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1934 


17, Monday 


18, Tuesday 
19, Wednesday 


20, Thursday 

21, Friday 

21, Friday 

11, Thursday 

28, Wednesday 
3, Monday 


19, Wednesday 
20, Thursday 


1935 


3, Thursday 
23, Wednesday 
2, Saturday 

4, Monday 


5, Tuesday 

6, Wednesday 
7, Thursday 
16, Saturday 
5, Friday 
15, Monday 
31, Friday 


4, Tuesday 
17, Monday 


Registration Day for Freshmen 
and Specials 

Registration Day for Freshmen 

Registration day for Seniors, 
Juniors and Sophomores 

Registration Day for Seniors, 
Juniors and Sophomores 


Opening Convocation, 8:30 a.m. 

First Semester Classes begin, 
10:00 a.m. 

Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 
11:00 a.m. 

Thanksgiving Recess begins, 6:00 
p.m. 

Thanksgiving Recess ends, 8:00 
a.m. 

Christmas Music, 7:00 p.m. 

Christmas Recess begins, 6:00 
p. m. 


Christmas Recess ends, 8:00 a. m. 

Examinations Begin 

First Semester Ends 

Registration Day for Underclass- 
men and Specials 

Registration Day for Upperclass- 
men 

Second Semester Classes begin, 
8:00 a. m. 

Opening Convocation of Second 
Semester, 11:00 a.m. 

Matriculation and Parents’ Day 
Convocation, 11:00 a.m. 

Spring Recess begins, 6:00 p.m. 

Spring Recess ends, 8:00 a. m. 

Memorial Convocation 

Examinations begin 

Commencement 


SUMMER VACATION 


16, Monday 
17, Tuesday 
18, Wednesday 


20, Friday 


Registration Days 


Convocation, 8:30 a.m. 
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DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS 


Cuartes K. Epmunps, President. 209 Sumner 


GERTRUDE PALMER CLEVERDON, Assistant to the President. 
209 Sumner | 


GitBert N. Brinx, Assistant to the President. 203 Sumner - 


Witu1aM E. Nico i, Dean of the College. 101 Sumner 
JessiE E. Grsson, Dean of Women. 112 Sumner 
Witma J. Bruce, Assistant to the Dean of Women. 

112 Sumner 
Ernest E. Jones, Treasurer. Harper 
Grorce S. SUMNER, Controller. Harper 
GeorcE S. Burcess, Secretary of the Faculty. 200 Sumner 


Howarp Hunt Pattee, Director of Admissions. 104 Sumner 


Cuartes T. Fitts, Registrar. 106 Sumner 
KENNETH Duncan, Director of the Library. Li 
Marion J. Ewrne, Acting Librarian. Li 
Easton H. Lum, College Physician. Dispe 
Epna Prescott Davis, Director of Dormitories. Frary 


Eart J. Merritt, Social Director, Men’s Campus. Eli P. Clark 


Vircinia E. Kersey, Social Director, Women’s Campus. 
Harwood | 


MarGareT Marte, Alumni Secretary. 202 Sumner 


Currorp N. Hanp, Editor of Pomona College Magazine. 
217 Sumner 
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_ A. SCHWEITZER 

LES K. EDMUNDS, PH.D. 
ist E. JONES 

.GE S. SUMNER, PH.D. 
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President of Claremont Colleges, Ex Officio 


resident of the Alumni Association, Ex Officio 


Term of Office Expires June, 1934 
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* McLean OLNEY 
M. Witcox 
st E. Jones 


Term of Office Expires June, 1935 
ELLYN BIxBy 
ANLEY CHAPMAN 
M. Curran 
‘ CLARK EVERSOLE 
iE W. Marston, LL.D. 
‘T P. JENNINGS 


Term of Office Expires June, 1936 
(AM B. Himrop 
uR J. McFappen 
a J. Reep 
'S. Patron 
5 E. SHELTON 


Term of Office Expires June, 1937 
URS. Bent _ 
iE L. EASTMAN 
v F. Haun 
y G. Mupp 
TREANOR 
-PH J. Wic 


Term of Office Expires June, 1938 
NNA Brxsy Bryant 
UR M. DoLe 
LES K. EpMunps, PH.D. 
A. SCHWEITZER 
H SIBLEy, pD.p. 
RICK W. WILLIAMSON 
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FACULTY 


CuHarLes KEYSER EDMUNDS 345 College A 


President, 1928. 
B.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


- Epwin CLARENCE NorTON 145 W. Seventh 
Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the Greek Language ai 
Literature on the Edwin Clarence Norton Foundation, Emeritus, 188 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College and Yale Univer 
Ph.D., Carleton College; D.D., Pacific Theological Seminary. Gra 
Student, Johns Hopkins, Columbia and Oxford Universities. 


FRANK PARKHURST BRACKETT 270 E. Thirc 
Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett Foundat 
and Director of the Observatory, Emeritus, 188 8. 
B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; Sc.D., Dartn 
College. Honorary Fellow, Clark University. 


PHEBE EsTELLE SPALDING 261 W. Fiftl 
Professor of English Literature on the Phebe Estelle Spalding Foun 

tion, Emeritus, 1889. 
B.L., Carleton College; M.L., Carleton College; Ph.D., Boston Unive 


GrorcE GaLeE HircHcock . 721 College 


Professor of Physics, Emeritus, 1892. 
B.A., University of Nebraska. Graduate Student, Johns Hopkin 


Cornell Universities. 


Grace ELLA BERRY 


Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1909. 
Dean of Women, 1909-1927. 
B.S., Mount Holyoke College; M.A., Mount Holyoke College. 


353 W. Elevent 


MENDAL GARBUTT FRAMPTON 927 Harvard 


Professor of the English Language, 1904. 
B.A., Illinois College; M.A., Illinois College; M.A., Harvard Unit 


Graduate Student, Harvard and Chicago Universities. 


WittiamM Atwoop HILTON 1293 Dartmouth 
Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Founda 
1905. 


B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


4Arranged in order of appointment to present rank. The date in ea 
denotes the beginning of original term of service. 
*Absent on leave, 1934-35. 
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TARD CAPEN EWER 706 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Psychology, 1916. 

|.A., Brown University; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 

ersity. ; 

°H HaInE LYMAN 357 W. Tenth St. 


Professor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music, 1917. 
}.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, William 
. Olds, Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes 
Jowper and other American masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. 


o BEATH JONES 125 W. Eleventh St. 
Professor of French Literature and Instructor in Italian, 1911. 

.A., Boston University; M.A., Boston University. Graduate Student, 

Jniversities of Chicago, Geneva and Barcelona. 

‘IAM Evan NICHOLL 465 W. Sixth St. 

Dean of the College and Professor of Education, 1919. 

-A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, 

dinburgh University. 

ER ELMER Rossins _ 487 Harrison Ave. 
Professor of Classical History and Language, 1915. 

-A., University of Michigan; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Uni- 
ersity of Michigan. 

2RT CHARLES DENISON 232 W. Fifth St. 
Professor of Philosophy on the Robert C. Denison Foundation, 1920. 
A., Amherst College; B.D., Andover Theological Seminary; D.D., 

mherst College. 

AOND CUMMINGs Brooks 489 W. Sixth St. 


Professor of Religion on the Nancy M. Lyon Foundation, 1921. 
A, Tabor College; B.D., Yale Divinity School; D.D., Tabor College 
id Whitman College. Graduate Student, Oberlin College. 


7E McCut.ey 821 Dartmouth Ave. 
Professor of English Literature, 1921. 


A. Hiram College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Harvard 
‘niversity, 


JAM Kirk 705 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Professor of Social Economics on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 1922. 
‘A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


JAM Pox RussELL 506 E. Sixth St. 
pi of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foundation, Emeritus, 


‘A., Cumberland University; M.A., Cumberland University. Graduate 
udent, Columbia, Harvard and Yale Universities. 
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GEORGE SAMUEL BURGESS 1175 College A 
Professor of Law and Secretary of the Faculty, 1918. 
B.A., University of Michigan; J.D., University of Michigan. 


EuGENE WHITE NIxoN 1034 Harvard A 
Professor of Physical Education for Men, 191 6. 
B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Stu 
Illinois and California Universities. 
FRANK WESLEY PITMAN 116 E. Twelfth 
Professor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Found 
tion, 1924. 
Ph.B., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale University 
ROLAND R. TILESTON 1129 Dartmouth J 
Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 19235. 
B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., Cok 
College. 
RussELL McCuLLocuH STORY 127 W. Eightl 
Professor of Political Science, 1925. 
B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., Ha 
University. 
CHARLES Tabor Fitts" 826 Harvard | 
Registrar and Assistant Professor of English, 1919. 
B.A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate St 
Harvard University. 


Pumire ALEXANDER MUNZ 1165 Indian Hill! 
Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Foundat 
1917. 


B.A., University of Denver; M.A., University of Denver; Ph.,D., © 
University. Graduate Student, University of Chicago. 
KENNETH DUNCAN 1100 Harvard. 
Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation, 192 
B.A., Wabash College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., Uni: 
of Michigan. { 
ALFRED OswALD WoopFORD 443 W. Ten 
Professor of Geology, 1915. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 
Jesste EpirH Gipson 
Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1927- 


B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. G! 
Student, California and Columbia Universities. 


1Absent on leave, second semester, 1934.-35. 
®Absent on leave, first semester, 1934-35. 


—— 


FACULTY 13 


RLES JUDSON ROBINSON™ 809 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Chemistry on the Carnegie Foundation, 1927. 
3.S., Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


ARD TAYLOR 1022 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of Engineering Mathematics, 1920. 

°.E., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southern California. 

Sraduate Student, University of Oregon. 

ARD McCHESNEY SaIT 238 E. Seventh St. 
Professor of Political Science, 1928. 

3.A., Toronto University; M.A., Toronto University; Ph.D., Columbia 

Jniversity. 


STER GEORGE JAEGER 833 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Mathematics, 1931. 
3.A., University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


ERT SIDNEY ELLIs 1120 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of Psychology, 1931. 
3.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


-TER ALFRED ALLEN University Club, 8th and Amherst 
Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. 


3.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American Guild 
of Organists. 


RETT SAMUEL OLIVE University Club, 8th and Amherst 
Professor of Piano, 1923. 


}.Mus., Simpson College. Graduate Student, Simpson College. Pupil of 
Moritz Mayer-Mahr and Mme. Teresa Carreno in Berlin. 


PH WADDELL CLOKEY Via Los Altos 
Professor of Organ, 1926. 

A., Miami University. Graduate, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

LI14M Hoop Simpson 188 W. Seventh St. 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1932. 


sraduate, U. S. Military Academy; Graduate, Advanced Course, Infantry 
ichool ; Distinguished Graduate, Command and General Staff School; 
sraduate, Army War College. Major, Infantry, U. S. Army. 


7ARD HuNT PatTTeEE 
Director of Admissions, 1932. 


3.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University; Graduate Student, 
-olumbia University. 


—— 


nt on leave, second semester, 1934.-35. 
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14 FACULTY 


ELuiott Curtis LINCOLN 472 W. Tenth 


Associate Professor of English Literature, 1924. 
B.A., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Har 


University. 


BENJAMIN DaviD ScoTT 


Associate Professor of Public Address, 1923. 
B.A., University of Southern California; $.T.B., Boston University; Ph 
Boston University. Graduate work, Boston, Brown and Harvard 


versities. 
ELIZABETH KELLEY Maryland . 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1928. 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., New York University. 
WaLTER TIcKNoR WHITNEY 445 W. Tentl 
Associate Professor of Astronomy, and Director of the Frank P. 


Brackett Observatory, 1929. 
B.S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


James WHITE CROWELL 1278 Yale 


Associate Professor of Spanish, 1929. 
B.S., Haverford College; M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell 


828 College / 


versity. 
WittiamM Henry Cooke’ 226 W. Eight 


Associate Professor of History, 1927. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., Stanford Univ 
RoBERT TRESILIAN BELCHER 452 W. Sixt 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Engineering, Emeritus, 1907 
B.A., Queen’s University. Graduate Student, Queen’s College and 
versity of California. 
Currrorp Notr Hanp 1045 Yale 
Assistant Professor of Religion and Editor of College Magazine, 1 
B.L., Pomona College; B.D., Pacific School of Religion; M.A., Uni 
of Southern California. Graduate Student, University of Californ 
RaLpH RAYMOND UNIACKE 160 W. Eleven 
Assistant Professor of Violin, 1923. 
Pupil of Franz Milcke. 
Francis GARRITT GILCHRIST 1040 Colleg 


Assistant Professor of Zoology, 1924. 
B.A., University of California; Ph.D., University of California. 


CotviIn HEaTH 462 Baughma 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Pomona College. 
1Absent on leave, 1934-35. 
®Absent on leave, second semester, 1934-35. 
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sRT LOBINGIER STREHLE 1019 Dartmouth Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. 
\.A., Pomona College. M.A., Claremont Colleges. Graduate Student, Uni- 
ersity of Southern California, University of California, Stanford Uni- 
ersity. 


ycis RAYMOND IREDELL 1060 College Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 1925. 
.A. Pomona College; M.A., Harvard University. 


. Frrepa Bissiri 1035 Harvard Ave. 


Assistant Professor of French, 1920. 
.A., Kreuzlingen College, Switzerland. 


MAS MONTAGUE BEccs 424 W. Tenth St. 


Assistant Professor of Art, 1926. 
-F.A., Yale University. Graduate, General Art Course at Pratt Institute. 


SARET Husson Maryland Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Spanish, 1925. 
~A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University; Graduate Study 
entro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid. 


»LD Davis* 157 E. Tenth St. 


Assistant Professor of English, 1927. 
-A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., Oxford University. 


1E ELIZABETH WAGNER 428 W. Tenth St. 
Assistant Professor of German, 1928. 
A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Graduate Stu- 


ent, Columbia University, Middlebury College, Sorbonne, Universite de 
aris, 


b 


EY Guick LEIGHTON 121 W. 6th St. 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1931. 
A., Pomona College; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 


‘rsity, 
3ERT Epwarp Gray 1035 Harvard Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Music, 1931. 


-Mus., University School of Music, Lincoln, Nebraska; Pupil in voice of 
dolph Engstrom, Evan Williams, and others; in cello of George Pierce, 


runo Steindel, and others. 

-AND SPENCER CHAMNESS 1269 Harvard Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1931. 

raduate, Infantry School, Basic Course. Captain, U. S$. Army. 

ON JEANETTE EwInc 487 W. Sixth St. 
Acting Librarian, 1912, 

A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University. 


t on leave, first semester, 1934-35, 
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Curtis HauPT 142 W. Nintl 


Assistant Professor of Physics, 1930. 
B.A., Colorado College; M.A., University of California. Ph.D., Un 


sity of California. 
LEON HowarbD 217 W. 11tl 


Assistant Professor of English, 1930. 
B.A., Birmingham-Southern College; M.A., University of Chicago; I 


Johns Hopkins University. 


Ernest ALBERT STRATHMANN University ( 
8th and Am 


Assistant Professor of English, 1932. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 
NorMAN THEODORE NEss 


Assistant Professor of Economics, 1928. 
B.A., Carleton College; M.A., University of California; Graduate St 


Harvard University. 
Cart BAUMANN 1130 Harvard 
Assistant Professor of German, 1931. 
Ph.D., University of Basel. 
GorRDON SUTHERLAND 235 Wa 
Assistant Professor of Piano, 1931. 
B.Mus. and M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. 


Earu Jay MERRITT Eli P. Clark 
Instructor in Physical Education, and Freshman Class Adviser, | 

B.A., Pomona College. 
Mary C. LovE 466 W. Su 


Head of Library Loan Department, 1929. 
B.A., M.A., Stanford University. 


VIRGINIA FairFAX PRINCEHOUSE 


Instructor in Dramatics, 1930. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, School of Dramatics, Ya 


versity. M.A., Claremont Colleges. 
Apa CooreR CAWSEY 130 W. Te 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1930. 
B.S., University of Wisconsin. 
LoulsE OTIs 424 W. 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1931. | 
B.A., Northwestern University; Ph.D., Northwestern University. 
LucILLE STEVENSON 626 Ya 


Instructor in Voice, 1931. 
Student of Charles W. Clark, Alice Prince Miller and Rita Basti 
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PHINE RENSHAW 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1933. 
.S., University of Wisconsin; M.A., Wellesley College. 


ADELINE NELSON 270 W. Sixth St. 


Instructor in History, 1931. 
.A., University of Arizona; M.A., Claremont Colleges. 


A MarcareET WALKER 
Instructor in Physical Education, 1932. 
.A., Pomona College. 


VHITT FaIRMAN Harriss’ 
Instructor in Geology, 1933. 
.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, University of California. 


DEPARTMENTAL LECTURERS 


EY Aucustus Douctass 275 W. Tenth St. 


Lecturer in Education, 1926. 

Professor of Education, Claremont Colleges. 

A., Kansas State Teachers College; M.A., Ph.D., Clark University. 

\CE JEREMIAH VoorRHIS San Dimas 
Lecturer in History, 1929, 

A., Yale University; M.A., Claremont Colleges. 


JosEPpH CoLEMAN 870 N. Towne Ave., Pomona 
ecturer in Public School Music, 1927. 

Mus., Chicago University. Pupil of Percy Rector Stephens and DeWitt 
urgin Lash. 


L JURECKA 163 W. 11th St. 
Lecturer in Sculpture, 1932. 

taduate, Imperial and Royal College of Sculpture, Horice, Austria, now 
rechslovakia. 


ASSISTANTS 


; Emity CLayTon 308 Alexander Ave. 


Assistant in Biology, 1931. 
A., San Diego State College; M.A., Claremont Colleges. 


RT Martin Wiiuiams 
Assistant in Physics, 1934. 
Is HILLYER 

Assistant in Physics, 1934. 


2L BENNETT 
Assistant in Physical Education, 1934. 
A., Pomona College. 


smester, 1934-35, 


FACULTY COMMITTEES 
1934-1935 


Acapemic ProcepurE—Ewer, Gibson, Burgess, Munz, Nicholl, 
ston. 

ADMINISTRATION—Robinson, Robbins, Tileston, Ewer, Duncan. 

Apmisston—Pattee, Fitts, Nicholl, Gibson, Ellis. 


Arutetic Councit—Nixon, Jaeger (1st semester), Woodford 
semester), Lincoln, Nicholl, and three student representa 


ATHLETIC CONFERENCE—Nicholl, Jaeger (1st semester), Woo 
(2nd semester). 
CLASsIFICATION—Fitts, Nicholl, Taylor, Ellis, Pattee. 


CottEGE Lire—Nicholl, Gibson, Duncan, Jaeger, Merritt. 
President and Vice-President Associated Students, cons 


members on call. 
Convocation—Nicholl, Burgess, Lyman, Scott. 


Courses or Stupy—Burgess, Munz, Fitts, Tileston, Gibson, WV 
ley, Crowell. 


Enciisu—Strathmann, Leighton, Husson. 
HeALtTH—Nixon, Cawsey, Nicholl, Gibson. 


Honors—Pitman, Hilton, Nixon, Crowell, Cooke, Ellis, Let 
Allen, Lincoln. 


Lectures, Pustic EVENTS AND CoMMENCEMENT—Burgess, N 
Lyman, W. J. Howard. 


Liprary—Duncan, Ewing, Burgess, McCulley, Haupt, Baum 


PERSONNEL—Gibson, Nicholl, Fitts, Pattee, Merritt, Husson, 
Tileston. 

Reticious INTERESTS INCLUDING Cuaprt—Brooks, Nicholl, | 
Jaeger. 

Rooms—Burgess, Taylor, Hilton. 

ScHoLarsHirs—Story, Gibson, Nicholl, Tileston, Allen, Ired 


Srupent Aw—Nicholl, Pattee, Gibson, Cleverdon. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Earrty Days 


mona College owes its inception to early settlers in Southern 
ornia whose previous affiliations led them to attempt the 
ding of a “Christian College of the New England type.” 
x the leadership of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, a de- 
1 and self-sacrificing group were appointed members of the 
Board of Trustees by the General Association of Congrega- 
1 Churches of Southern California. The present President of 
ioard of Trustees, Mr. George W. Marston of San Diego, was 
if these original trustees. 


1¢ College was incorporated October 14, 1887. The work of 
action was begun in September, 1888, in a small house rented 
mona. In the following January an unfinished hotel in 
mont (now Sumner Hall), together with considerable land 
ent, was given to the College and the work was transferred 
at place. Although this location was originally regarded as 
orary, Claremont was later made the permanent seat of the 
ge. By this time, however, the name of “Pomona College” 
recome so definitely fixed that it has been retained, notwith- 
ing the location. 


¢ growth of the College has been swift and constant. The 
class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total number 
lege students was forty-seven. Since 1915 the enrolment 
een held at approximately 750 divided equally between men 
vomen and among the four classes, 


A New Departure 


e imperative demand for expansion led to the adoption 
* the inspiring leadership of President James A. Blaisdell, of 
roup plan of affiliated colleges, in which the obvious advan- 
of the small college are retained while still making possible 
athering together of the equipment that is justified only in 
€ university. To this end “Claremont Colleges” was incor- 
ed October 14, 1925, and the first of the new units known 
nipps College in honor of Miss Ellen Browning Scripps, 
> §enerosity and vision made it possible, was opened in Sep- 
*t, 1927, as an affiliated but separate college for women. 
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These three institutions, Pomona, Scripps and Claremont, 
independent but cooperate in the establishment of certain mut 
facilities. In approved cases, there is also an exchange of cl. 
room privileges between the colleges. Certain functions suck 
the summer school, graduate and research work are carried or 
cooperation. The buildings and facilities under Claremont C 
leges and the laboratories under Pomona are for the use of 
Claremont Colleges, with its own trustees known as “The Bo 
of Fellows” some of whom are also trustees of Pomona or 
Scripps, constitutes a central group, focusing a mutual effort, 
to return to each member of that group a stimulating and 
spiring influence. Through the bequest of the late Seeley 
Mudd, first chairman of its Board of Fellows, and erstwhi 
trustee of Pomona College, Claremont Colleges received a f 
of one million dollars for the establishment of its work. 


CLAREMONT COLLEGES 


Thus far the general services undertaken by Claremont | 
leges in behalf of the group include the administration of 
health service, the development of a central heating plant, 
erection and administration of an auditorium seating 2,)00, 
the erection of a building to house the central library anc 
common business offices of the group. The inauguration of 
special library collections and the subsidy of research projec 
members of the faculties are also the forerunners of larger d 
opments under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. : 


Pomona’s IDEAL 


The real heart of the Claremont plan lies not in its pro’ 
for graduate study but rather in the enhancement of sch 
life among undergraduates, and Pomona represents the effc 
maintain in an exceptionally favorable environment a small 
pendent residence college where the inestimable advantag 
intimacy are secured, but where the advantages of ample fa 
and intense competition are also secured by its association! 
these other colleges situated in close proximity to it, and | 
the selective process assures, as nearly as possible, a comp@ 
students who will really profit by college experience. 
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PomMona’s PROGRAM 


om the very beginning Pomona College has maintained a 
ation for interest in thorough scholarship rather than in 
numbers. Membership in the institution itself is regarded 
cholastic honor. Pomona holds that scholarship should not 
be high but also broad and inclusive. It is not a professional 
l. It insists that the best preparation for life includes not 
the ample, generous and complete training of the college 
e, such as is here given, but also at a later period a thorough 
definite professional specialization. The College has been 
larly successful in permeating its body of students with 
ambitions. A very large percentage of its graduates have 
subsequent professional training, many winning scholastic 
ls in other institutions. 


e courses offered in Pomona College cover the whole range 
> humanities and the sciences, while the fine arts, especially 
» are duly emphasized. Various combinations of funda- 
il courses are presented as adequately preparing for later 
sional studies in engineering, medicine, law, or education. 


Honors Worx 


ce September, 1924, Pomona has been developing the so- 
honors type of instruction, the purpose of which is to free 
its of more than average ability from some of the routine 
ements such as compulsory attendance in classes, frequent 
ind conformity in the study of textbook assignments, Such 
its are encouraged to limit the scope of their work and to 
atrate, in their junior and senior years, in their chosen field 
dy, preferably in programs composed of one major subject 
2¢ or two minors, so that the student may achieve a certain 
ty and a sense of unity of knowledge in a fairly large 
m of learning. The student is offered the Opportunity of 
ic private conferences with his major adviser, who helps 
is courses and his reading, criticizes his reports, and helps in 
ing that integration of learning which constitutes a liberal 
‘ion. 

‘word, Pomona College, in the midst of a very rapidly de- 
ng region of Southern California, is endeavoring to main- 
1¢ values of a broad cultural preparation for life. 
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SoctaL TRAINING AN EssENTIAL PART OF EDUCATION 


In seeking to achieve this purpose Pomona is making us 
living conditions, dormitories, dining halls, social intercourse 
an extent and in a way not yet adequately developed in 
American colleges generally, as a fundamentally important 
of the undertaking. | 

Dining in the great hall for men or in the women’s new 
‘nduces social amenities not acquired otherwise. Exchange 
ners between the women’s campus and the men’s campus ai 
opportunities for social intercourse and entertainment at no ¢ 
expense. The fraternities have their special rooms within 
dormitories in close association with the rooms assigned to 
members of the several groups. 

Pomona’s co-educational character greatly increases the 
ture of its student body. Working together on the highest | 
of life, men’and women are most likely to associate in m 
respect and dignity. The graduates of this college testify 
these relations add to the genuine wholesomeness and rou 
worth of the student’s life. While emphasizing social value 
opportunities, the college, however, holds them subordina 
the main business of study and work. 

Since the determining purpose of the College is to help 
student to develop for himself an adequate philosophy of | 
feels obligated to promote the consideration of those age 
spiritual aspirations and interpretations which constitute re 
and to urge each student to correlate correctly these factors 
the discoveries resulting from the application of careful sci¢ 
method in all other fields of human investigation, The C 
does not ask its students to adopt any given set of religious 
pretations but it does ask each one, as an indispensable part 
education, to seek an interpretation of his own guided 

critical study of those arrived at by others. It thus seeks 
source the coming generation with a leadership of intell 
capacity, directed will and noble character. | 

While originally Congregational in organization, the ( 
long ago made itself the servant of a wider fellowship. 
Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, absolutel 
from ecclesiastical control but pledged nevertheless un! 
charter to maintain the institution as truly Christian, ' 


nonsectarian. 
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BuILDINGs AND EQUIPMENT 


addition to the grounds and buildings administered by Clare- 
Colleges in behalf of both Pomona College and Scripps 
ge, Pomona College itself occupies about one hundred and 
ty acres, of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, 
» ten in Alumni Athletic Field, and fifty in the campus 
r, centering in Marston Quadrangle. 
ere are nineteen buildings on the campus, heated from the 
al heating plant operated by Claremont Colleges. 
e Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wife of 
Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., one of the Founders of Pomona 
ze, has been removed from its original site and remodeled for 
uistrative and faculty uses. 
Imes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Monson, 
chusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with more 
‘n plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mainly to 
l and recitation rooms, departmental offices and the offices 
> Associated Students. 
2 Business Office of Pomona College is maintained in Harper 
administered by Claremont Colleges. 
> Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is an imposing 
ure, well adapted to the purposes for which it was built. 
> Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory for men, ac- 
odates sixty-five students and one instructor. It is com- 
7 furnished with all modern conveniences. 
» Eli P, Clark Campus for Men includes: The Dormitory 
teshmen, which provides superior quarters for some 105 
its besides the House Master and one or more instructors; 
ditional dormitories accommodating some 165 upperclass- 
?rary Hall, the Dining Hall for Men, the gift of Mr. George 
arston and others, named in memory of Rev. Lucien H. 
a member of the Board of Trustees from 1892 to 1903. 
3 the Great Hall which will seat 45 0, there are three smaller 
tooms for the use of special groups as required. 
wood Court, a modern and pleasing dormitory which in- 
‘Strong Hall, accommodates about one hundred and eighty 
2, who are also served by the Aurelia Squier Harwood Me- 
Dining Hall. The College also maintains several houses, in 
similar accommodations can be secured. 
Claremont Inn has both large and small dining-rooms and 
modations for sixty guests. 


| 
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Rembrandt Hall, the first section of the Art Building, is 
voted chiefly to the work of the Department of Art. The up 
floor contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor a cony 
‘ent auditorium of moderate size for exhibits and assemblies, — 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr, 
Mrs. Appleton S. Bridges, of San Diego offers excellent facil 
for the study of music. 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, under the auspices 
Claremont Colleges, has a seating capacity of 2500 and is ay 
able for Pomona College events. It, too, was the gift of Mr. 
Mrs. A. S. Bridges in memory of their daughter who atter 
Pomona College. 

The Open-Air Theater, built to take advantage of the nat 
setting of Blanchard Park, though uncompleted, has at prese 
seating capacity of over 4000. 

The Gymnasium, comprising two structures, affords a1 
equipment for indoor physical training supplementing the vai 
playing fields for men and for women. 

The Memorial Training Quarters stands as a remembranc 
the Pomona College men who lost their lives in the Great Wa 
represents the gift of the parents of one of those men, She 
Gerry, 717, supplemented by those of alumni, students and fn 
Alongside the Training Quarters is a modern standard size s\ 
ming pool for men. 

Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, 
tains the laboratories and lecture rooms of the departmen 
physics and mathematics. 

The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llew 
Bixby, ’01, is designed to be of service to the student in the 
study of the stars. ) 

The Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Har 
contains lecture rooms and laboratories for the use of the Di 
ments of Botany and Psychology. : 

The Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. 5.4 
provides ample facilities for the study of Chemistry. | 

The Crookshank Hall of Zoology, the gift of Mr. D. GC 
shank, provides amply for the needs of the Departme 
Zoology. | 

The Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, ha 
private rooms for special workers and two general laborato 
well as storerooms, work rooms and aquarium room. | 
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ie Pomona College summer camp at Bluff Lake in the San 
irdino Mountains consists of five cabins, located on the tract 
'0 acres given to Pomona College by Mr. J. S. Edwards. The 
, at an elevation of 7,500 feet, is in a region of great and 
riled natural beauty. 

1e College operates its own independent deep well water 
ly, the gift of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. 

1e Medical Dispensary and the Infirmary operated by Clare- 
: Colleges include the students of Pomona College in their 
2e. 
THE Liprary 

e Library, of 86,968 books and 67,858 pamphlets, has been 
ully selected, and is a working library of exceptional value. 
e College possesses also the following library collections ad- 
tered by the main library: The Cook-Baker Biological 
ry, the Parrish Botany Library, the James A. Lyman Men)- 
Library of Chemistry, the Astronomical Library, the New 
ind Collection, the Geology Library, the Mason Library of 
yrnia and Western American History, the Viola Minor 
ergaard Art Collection, and the Carnegie Art Collection. 

e main Library, the New England and the Mason California 
ries and the Westergaard and Carnegie Art Collections are 
d in the Carnegie Library Building; the Cook-Baker Library 
he Parrish Library in Crookshank Hall; the Astronomical 
ty in the F, P. Brackett Observatory; the James A. Lyman 
orial Library and the Geology Library in Mason Hall of 
istry. 

e Library is a depository for the publications of the Carnegie 
ution of Washington, and for the United States Government 
nents. It has a large and well selected list of the most valu- 
‘esearch and general periodicals, including many complete 


e library of Claremont Colleges, comprising 13,680 volumes 
iding the George Burton Adams Library of English History, 
aul Hensel Library of Philosophy, and the Nollen Library 
rman Literature) is housed in Harper Hall and is available 
students and instructors. 

e library of Scripps College, at present about 15,938 volumes, 
ased in the Ella Strong Denison Library on the Scripps 
4s, and its resources are also available to students and 
-ts in Pomona College. 
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LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 


THE JOSEPH H. JOHNSON FOUNDATION, liberally endowed 
Miss Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the pur 
of furnishing to the College for a protracted stay and intir 
participation in college life notable educators from other inst 
tions. By this means such educators are annually in residenc 
Pomona College. The opportunity of intimate contact with 
tinguished instructors thus afforded to undergraduates is a un 
privilege, often surpassing the privileges of the classroom of 
‘nstitution from which these educators come. 


HE HENRY D. PORTER FOUNDATION, named in honor of 
late Rev. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in C] 
secures to the institution annually, the extended stay of : 
prominent worker in the field of Christian Missions. The lec’ 
upon this foundation commonly shares in the regular class: 
work related to the history, geography, politics or religion 0 
region in which he has been actively at work. This vivid r 
sentation of the missionary life is one of the most stimul 
features in the spiritual program of the College. | 


THE CLARK FOUNDATION, established by Mr. Arthur O. ¢ 
makes it possible for the College to offer each year a lectu 
course of lectures in the general field of religion. 


Music 


In order to insure to the entire student body the opportun) 
hearing and seeing the great artists of the day, whose publ 
pearance is usually confined to the larger cities, the Colle; 
operates with Scripps College and Claremont Colleges in t 
troduction each year of a group of the most distinguished n) 
in the field of music. For the concerts thus afforded an ‘| 
ticket is furnished to every full time student without) 


| 


charge. 

Under the auspices of the Department of Music, comp! 
tary public recitals by individual students and members — 
faculty and by groups are given on Monday evenings. | 

The College Choir and the Men’s and Women’s Glee’ 
afford opportunity both for the exercise and for the appre? 
of vocal talent. | 


ASSEMBLIES ae 


PusBLic ASSEMBLIES 


is the practice of the College to give opportunity for the 
ideration and expression of the common college interests. 

‘n Thursday at 11 a. m. General Assembly is held for the pur- 
of hearing visiting lecturers or members of the faculty dis- 
“topics of interest to the whole institution. Many of these 
‘esses are illustrated. This assembly period is also used for 
lent Body and Class Meetings. 

‘n five stated occasions throughout the year, including the 
ting of each semester, College Convocation is held. Full 
adance of both faculty and students is expected at these exer- 
n Tuesday at 11 a. m. a brief devotional Chapel Service is 
, attendance at which is voluntary. 

. Vesper Service of special music is offered on Sunday from 
‘to five-thirty. 

‘udents are urged to associate themselves for worship with the 
emont Church or those in neighboring communities, in con- 
ion with which many forms of religious activity are main- 


od, 


CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 


TE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS. This association attempts to co- 
rate all student activities. Its officers are chosen by the stu- 
_ body from among their own number. All important ques- 
‘are first considered by the Executive Council, a governing 
P composed of class presidents and chairmen of other organi- 
os representing various activities of campus interest. 
SOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 
SOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 
Promote the special interests of the men and women respec- 
y- 


h 


t These organizations consider 


UDENT-FACULTY counciL. In order to provide a definite 
‘nel for the discussion of college problems which directly con- 
both students and faculty, a joint council composed of the 
Ity Committee on College Life and the members of the Stu- 
Executive Council has been formed and holds regular meet- 
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ings. This joint council is not a legislative body but from tim 
time makes suggestions to both faculty and student groups 
further consideration and action. 


CLASS ORGANIZATIONS. Each of the four college classes is 
ganized for the purpose of promoting class social life. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. Astronomical Society; 
Circulo Espanol; Le Cercle Francais; Mathematics Club; Ger 
Club; Physical Education Club for Women; Science Club. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kap) 
the Gamma of California. Upperclassmen “who are of | 
moral character, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelc 
Arts, and who are distinguished for breadth of culture and e: 
lence of scholarship” are eligible to membership in the Phi 
Kappa Society. 


HONOR societies. Alpha Delta Mu,—Journalism Frater: 
Gamma Chapter, Alpha Kappa Delta,—Sociology Frater 
Delta Sigma Rho,—Forensic Fraternity; Ghosts; Mortar Bc 
Valkyries. 

LOCAL SOCIAL FRATERNITIES. Alpha Gamma Sigma; 
Delta; Kappa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; S$ 
Phi Alpha; Sigma Tau. 

MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. Composers Club; Men’s Glee ( 
Women’s Glee Club; Honorary Music Club; Symphony Or 
tra. 

RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS. Young Men’s Christian Associ 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

MISCELLANEOUS ORGANIZATIONS. Cosmopolitan Club; 
ensic Union; Kallimachos,—Library Club; Masquers,— 
matics; Orchesis,—Dancing. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The stated publications of the College are issued as nu 
of the Pomona College Bulletin, which is published bi-mo 
These include: 

The Annual Catalog. 

The Report of the President and special topical numbers. 

The Register of Alumni. 
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lumni and departmental publications are: 

be Pomona College Magazine, devoted to the interests of the 
sge and Alumni. 

be Journal of Entomology and Zoology, published under the 
ices of the Department of Zoology. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


1e Student Life is published daily except Sunday and Monday 
ie student body and is devoted to current affairs. 

1e Metate is published each year by the Associated Students, 
contains material appropriate to a college annual. 

1¢ Hand Book, which contains material designed especially 
lew students, is issued at the beginning of the year by the 
ciated Students. 


PuHysicaL ATTENTION 


‘e physical care of students is a matter of special concern to 
tollege and the advantages of unusual attention and oppor- 
y are offered. The climate of Southern California offers an 
f-door life the year round. Supervision is given to athletics 
seasons. A regular physician is on the staff of Claremont 
ges, under whose direction every student on entering has a 
cal examination. Regular work in physical education is 
tibed throughout the four years, and courses in Physiology 
Tygiene are given. The medical advice of the College phy- 
is ordinarily available free of charge to all students, subject 
‘tain conditions of hours and location of residence, the Col- 
neeting these bills; provided that all nursing, surgical dress- 
ind medicines as well as medical service in chronic or pro- 
‘d illness are at the expense of the ill or injured. The Col- 
however, reserves the right to discontinue this individual 
al service at any time without previous notice. 


ALETICcs. The direction and financial management of ath- 
rest with the Director of Athletics, who has associated with 
san advisory body the Athletic Council, composed of three 
ers of the faculty and three students. Under the general 
ger there is a student manager for each sport. 

imni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been developed 
2 alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and un- 
sed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tennis 
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courts, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hoc 
and basketball courts are within the limits of the campus, 
courses of the Indian Hill Golf Club are available, and athl 
exercises and field sports are encouraged by the officers of 
institution. : 

A swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, 
fully equipped with modern appliances, is open to men. Thro 
the courtesy of Scripps College, the women students of Por 
enjoy the privileges of the pool at the former institution. 

Students are required to maintain a satisfactory standar 
excellence in all their studies in order to represent the Colleg 
any of its athletic teams or other organizations coming befor 
public. 


LivINnGc CONDITIONS 


All rooms in the College residence halls are rented for the 
lege year. The charge for rent does not include the use of the 
during the Christmas and Spring vacations, when the hall 
closed. The residence halls are opened the Saturday befor 
opening of the College year and closed the second day after 
mencement. 

A deposit of $10.00 is necessary to reserve a TOOMm and s| 
accompany the application for the room. This amount is ret 
as a breakage fee, from which deductions will be made for 
vidual and communal damages to the building, the balance 
returned at the end of the year. This deposit will also be refi 
a case the student does not become a resident in the College 
vided the room is surrendered before September 1. Roon 
assigned to new students in order of application. 

The College reserves the right to dismiss from a dorn 
without rebate any student who becomes a disturbing or 

sirable occupant. 
RESIDENCE FOR MEN 

The College is equipped with dormitory and dining hall 
ties to accommodate all men students and it 1s expected 1 
men not actually living at home will live in the college « 
tories and board in Frary dining hall. 

Dormitory and dining room privileges are provided only 
basis of an inclusive yearly charge for both board and roo 
rate varying from $400.00 to $550.00 per year. This chat 
cludes necessary furniture, rugs, bed linen and. towels, the 
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z of the same and the care of rooms. The only articles to be 
shed by the student are blankets and bed spread for a single 


iley Hall has both single and double rooms and suites of 
rooms accommodating two students. 

the Eli P. Clark men’s campus, the hall for freshmen is pro- 
with suites of two rooms—study and bedroom—for two 
its. The other halls have both single rooms and suites. 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


s expected that women students will room in the college 
ace halls and board at the dining room in Harwood Court. 
nen are required to reside in Harwood Court. Students 
at home or working for room or board may make special 
sements with the Dean of Women. 

‘wood Court, the residence hall for women, in which is 
ed the dormitory known as Strong Hall, and the several 
e Houses which afford residence facilities, have both single 
suble rooms as well as suites. Each room is provided with 
cessary furnishings, including rugs, the only articles to be 
hed by the student are linen and covers for a single bed. 
muitory and dining room privileges are provided on the basis 
inclusive yearly charge for both board and room, the rate 
g from $400 to $500 per year in the College Houses and 
5430 to $500 per year in Harwood Court. 


EXPENSES 


lusive of residence facilities, the full cost of maintaining 
1a College exceeds six hundred dollars a year per student. 
e from endowment and trust funds applicable to current 
e usually covers about one-third of the total cost, the 
fee as charged is designed to cover one-half, and the bal- 
‘ one-sixth is left to be covered by voluntary contributions. 


ESTIMATE OF GENERAL YEARLY EXPENSES 


Minimum Average Generous 
1 Tuition $300 $300 $300 
and Room 400 425 550 
and Fees 30 50 100 
ul Expenses 90 125 250 


——— See 


otal $820 $900 $1200 
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TUITION 


Regular tuition, including all general privileges, Music 
Course Ticket, Library privileges, etc., per semester___.$15( 
Tuition for students, carrying less than ten units of work, 
for each such unit, per semester exclusive of above gen- 
eral privileges —______—___—_—_——___,_ ih 
A visitor’s fee of $10.00 per course is required from those v 
ing a course of study. 
Laboratory fees range from $2.00 to $15.00. The exact 
for a given course is stated in connection with the descriptio 
that course under Courses of Instruction; in advanced co 


only does it exceed $10.00. 


BREAKAGE DEPOSITS 


Bacteriology and Plant Physiology, $5.00 each. 
Chemistry, $10.00 for each course taken. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


For those paying regular tuition: 
One-half hour private lesson per week, per semester ‘ 
Each half-hour in excess of one per week, per semester ‘ 

For those carrying less than twelve hours of college 

work, exclusive of work in applied music: 
One half-hour private lesson per week, per semester___— 
Each half-hour in excess of one, per semestef_-—-———-— 
Class lessons in applied music, per semestef_——-—--—-———= Z 


PRACTICE FEES 
Per Ser 


pIaNo, one half-hour daily, $3.50; one hour daily____$6. 


GRAND PIANO, one hour daily_____________-_--— 9.0! 
GREAT ORGAN, one hour weekly________-----__--—— 9.) 
7WO-MANUAL PRACTICE ORGAN, one hour weekly. 3.0 
PEDAL ORGAN, one hour daily____________--_-— i.) 
VIOLIN, CELLO, FLUTE, | 

Room without piano, one hour daily______—_— 1.5 


SPECIAL FEES 


Application fee, $2.50. 
Dues for Associated Students, per SOIMESTEL..---ne—aneeceneneeeeenseen” : 
This charge is made upon all regular students by action 
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slated Student Body. Recognizing the value of the activities 
irted by this fee, the College requires its payment and reserves 
ght to approve the budget for which it is spent. 


aduation fee, $10.00. 

ery student expecting to graduate at the end of any given 
ter must so indicate on his registration card for that semes- 
nd must include the graduation fee with the payment of his 
fees at the time of such registration. Failure to indicate 
expectation or thus to pay the graduation fee will auto- 
ally exclude from graduation that semester. 


BILLs 


College bills are due each semester in advance and must be 
oy the student at the time of registration. Payment for 
and board on an installment plan may be arranged in con- 
‘e with the Controller at an extra charge of one dollar for 
xtra payment. No refunds are made to those leaving before 
id of the semester except that in the case of those leaving 
» the middle of the semester because of illness one-half of 
ition and laboratory fees are refunded and in the case of 
dropping out for good cause within a week of their regis- 
1 all but $25.00 is returned. No refund is made on a room 
nt unless the room is re-rented to someone not then room- 
a college residence hall. 

dents are not given honorable dismissal nor graduated whose 
fe not paid. Seniors must settle all recognized bills and Li- 
obligations by four p. m., of the fourth day preceding 
‘encement if they are to receive their diplomas with their 


PrIzEs 


following prizes are offered for proficiency in the work of 
‘eral departments: 


ART 


-Evcene C. Cramer Prizes: A first prize of $15.00 and a 
id prize of $10.00 awarded for excellence in drawing and 
1 in work presented for the annual exhibition in May. 


n by Mrs, Eugene C. Cramer in memory of her husband, 
was an artist, 


ASTRONOMY 


Moncrierr Astronomy PrizE: A prize given to the stu- 
in the first year course in Astronomy, taken regularly in 
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class, whose interest in the study and proficiency in the o 
servatory work are indicated by the best notebook kept in a 
cordance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of ten dolla 
is given by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, ’11. 


DEBATE 


Tue DoLtE Prizes: A prize debate upon some subject select 
by the faculty is arranged for the close of the second semest 
First and second prizes of fifteen and ten dollars, respective 
established by the late Mr. J. H. Dole, in memory of | 
brother, Mr. W. B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. J. Albert Di 
and Mr. A. M. Dole. 


DECLAMATION 


Tur Kinney Prizes: A prize declamation contest, open to 
members of the Freshman class, occurs near the middle of 
year. First and second prizes of fifteen and ten dollars 


spectively, are endowed by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 


ECONOMICS 


Tue VaILe Prizes: Prizes for the best essay or oration on 
general subject of Agriculture in Southern California open 
the Junior and Senior classes, were endowed by the late 

Charles S. Vaile. At present first and second prizes of t 
and ten dollars respectively are offered. 


ENGLISH 


Tue Jennincs Prizes: Eight prizes awarded at the ent 
each semester to Freshmen taking English Al, to the two 
and the two women showing the best mastery over written 
oral expression and also two to the men and two to the wo 
showing the most gain during each semester in these resp 
The total amount of the prizes is $600.00, the gift of Mr. ! 
Jennings of San Diego. | 


GENERAL 


Tur Rena GuRLEY ArcHIBALD HicH SCHOLARSHIP PRIZE 
prize of fifty dollars to be awarded to that member of 
graduating class taking the B.A. course and ranking highe 
scholarship, established by the bequest of the late Revi 
Andrew W. Archibald, D.D. | 


| 


LATIN 


Tur Mupce Latin Prizes: Prizes for excellence in | 
First and second prizes of ten and five dollars, respec! 
are endowed by friends of the College. | 


MATHEMATICS | 
Tue LLEWELLYN Brxpy MATHEMATICS Prize: A prize 
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nce in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all stu- 
-s completing both Mathematics Al and B15. A prize of 
dollars is given by Mr. Llewellyn Bixby. 


MUSIC 


BARBARA SANFORD ALLEN Prize: An annual competitive 
> of fifty dollars to be awarded to a Pomona College student 
.e department of music. This award is made possible by the 
and and parents of a graduate of the Class of 1915 of 
ona College. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


LorsBeer Prizes: Prizes for the best essay on the subject, 
w to Keep Well”; open to all who take the course on “The 
an Body.” First and second prizes of fifteen and ten 
i's, respectively, are offered by Dr. Thomas L. Lorbeer, ’03. 


RELIGION 


Hacer Prizes: Prizes for the best essays on a foreign 
onary subject, open to all students were endowed by the 
Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Hager. At present first and second 
s of twenty and ten dollars respectively are offered. 


DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


ART 


Hannau Tempest ScHoLarsuip Funp OF $5,000. Income 
divided equally between a man and a woman studying art, 
cordance with conditions laid down by the donor, Mrs. 
ah Tempest Jenkins. 


MILITARY 


dents who have completed the basic course in Military Sci- 
d Tactics (or its equivalent) are eligible for enrolment in 
anced course of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Stu- 
arolling in the advanced course enter into an agreement to 
e the two years’ course and to attend a six weeks’ summer 
camp. In consideration of this agreement, students receive 
€ government cash allowances equivalent to scholarships of 


100.00 per year. All necessary expenses in connection with 
‘mer camp, including transportation to and from the camp, 
rided by the government. 
‘ number of students admitted to the advanced course is 
to about fifteen per year. Selection of students for enrol- 
ased upon excellence in military training and suitability for 
appointment as second lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve 
Students who present evidence of above average records in 
training in R.O.T.C. units of preparatory schools will be 
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given consideration in the selection of those to whom these sch: 
ships will be awarded. 


MUSIC 


Tue Kate Conpit BRIMHALL MemoriAL Music ScHonmer 
Funp, $2,000. Given by the late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Kappa Detta Honor SCHOLARSHIP ENDOWMENT OF $1,973 
Given by members of Kappa Delta Fraternity. 

The income from this endowment is supplemented by individ 
pledges to yield a scholarship of $250, administered unde 
special committee. Awarded to a man at the beginning of 
senior year. 

Tue FLtorA SANBORN PITZER MemorraL ScHOLARSHIP. $50 
year from The Sanborn-Pitzer Foundation established by i 
sell K. Pitzer (Pomona 1900) in memory of his wife (Pom 
1901). Awarded to a student selected by the Foundatior 


GENERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Except as a donor may have given specific instructions 
contrary it is the practice of the Committee on Scholarsh 
make awards to candidates who indicate promise in: 

(1) Literary, scientific or other scholastic ability a1 
tainments. 

(2) Qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of 
acter, and power to lead and to take an interest 
college community. 

(3) Physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor 
or in other ways. 

The preferred applicant will excel in all three of the cat 
listed, but in the absence of such preferred combination the 
mittee may select an applicant who shows distinction in 
the first two over an applicant who shows a lower de: 
promise and excellence in all. In any case interested partic 
in activities which sustain physical well-being constitt 
essential qualification, though superior skills and excell 
such matters are not given undue weight. 

Before making application to the Committee on Scho 


applicants who are not already students in Pomona Colles 


file application for admission to the College with the Co 
on Admissions (fee $2.50). In the case of freshmen it 
narily expected that they will not have attended any othet 
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uversity. Exceptions to this rule require special committee 
1. Each applicant for a scholarship shall be endorsed by the 
of the school from which he comes, and will be required to 
competitive examinations, The examinations for Freshmen 
de held on Saturday, December 8th. The examinations for 
College transfers will be held early in the spring. The 
nittee on Scholarships reserves the privilege, in case of doubt, 
juire further, any special evidence, by examination or inter- 
which it may deem necessary to determine the candidate’s 
s. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR New STupDENTS 
FRESHMEN 


¢ following scholarships are available for candidates for ad- 
m to the Freshman Class in the academic year 1935-3 6, half 
2 stipend being available for the first semester and half for 
‘cond: 

Four Scholarships of Five Hundred Dollars each, two for 
en on the Henry E. Storrs and Julia A. Storrs Foundation, 


id two for women from the Margaret Burton Harwood Me- 
orial Fund. 


' Four Scholarships of Three Hundred Dollars each, open to 
th men and women; two from the Thomas J. Dowling Fund 
id two from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Fund. 
Five Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, open 
both men and women: One of these is from the Henry G. 
tainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd Memorial Fund. 
the two following groups, the award becomes available to 
¢ tuition of the second semester, provided the performance 
candidate during the first semester is entirely satisfactory: 


Five Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, 
en to both men and women. 


Four Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, two 
r men and two for women, who are nominated for the same 
the California Scholarship Federation. 


ications for above freshmen scholarships, 1935-36, should 
de on regular scholarship application blanks and should be 
‘ith the Committee on Scholarships by November 15th. 

‘ouncement of awards will be made on or before February 


JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFERS 
following scholarships are available for candidates from 
College men or women in the academic year 1935-36, half 


ee being available for the first semester and half for 
‘ond: 
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One scholarship of Three Hundred Dollars, available 
incoming transfers from junior college. On the Margaret B 
ton Harwood Memorial Fund. 

Two scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars e: 
available to incoming transfers from junior college. | 

In the two following groups, the award becomes available 
pay the tuition of the second semester, provided the performa 
of the candidate during the first semester is entirely satisfacto 


Two scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars 
available to incoming transfers from junior college, who 
recommended for the same by Alpha Gamma Sigma. 

Five scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars e 
available for incoming students of sophomore or junior ste 
ing from among the best qualified applicants for admission. 

Applications for above advanced standing scholarships she 
be made on regular scholarship application blanks and shoulc 
fled with the Committee on Scholarships on or before March 

Announcement of awards will be made on or before June 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MATRICULATED STUDENTS 


Twenty-one awards of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each 
available on a semester basis for matriculated students, men 
women, in any class, during the academic year 1933-34. Oft 
Gfteen are from the Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarship Fund 
three are from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Fi 
They are not available to entering students. Eleven awards 
available for the first semester and ten for the second seme 
either upon application to the Committee or upon selection by 
Committee from the whole number of those eligible. iI 
scholarships are primarily intended to give recognition to 
standing students. 

Applications for these Scholarships should reach the Com 
tee on Scholarships before May 15th for the first semester of 
following academic year and before January 1) th for the se 
semester of the current academic year. | 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The following award may be made for 1934-35 if qua 
applicants appear. Applications should be in the hands of 
Committee on Scholarships by February 1, 1934. 


One WILLIAM LINCOLN HONNOLD FOUNDATION fellov 
with a stipend varying from eight hundred to fifteen hut 
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's, as determined by the committee of award, according to 
mstances; open normally only to students who have done 
full years of work in Pomona College, who are rated in the 
half of the graduating class, on the basis of their perform- 
during both the junior and senior years, and who wish to 
que their studies either in Claremont Colleges or elsewhere 
yerica or abroad. 


vuld the student selected waive the emolument, the stipend 


»e paid to the candidate next in rank, while the first student 
| be designated Honorary Honnold Fellow for the year. 
: 


2 appointment will be for one year, but satisfactory work 
onduct may earn a renewal, so that a really successful can- 
) may enjoy the fellowship for two or possibly three years, 
at the same time a new appointment may be made from 
raduating class each successive year. 


: prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote scholarship 

than merely to reward faithful classroom work. Prefer- 
will be given to candidates preparing for creative rather 
professional work, and the selection will be based not on 
rship only but on the possession of those personal qualities 
indicate a high degree of promise in a student of outstand- 
varacter. The choice of the institution for graduate work 
e made in consultation between the candidate and the Com- 
on Scholarships, the committee having final authority. At 
d of each year of tenure, each Honnold Fellow is to make a 
‘port to the Committee on Scholarships covering the char- 
of his work, impressions of the institution in which he has 
vesiding, his plans for the immediate future, and recom- 
tions for the further development or improvement of this 
ship plan. 


I 


OTHER AWARDS 


Committee on Scholarships also nominates students of 
‘a College who wish to apply for awards by other institu- 
nd foundations. Those who seek nomination to the Rhodes 
‘ships should advise with the Committee on Scholarships; 
ge those who wish to be considered for summer session 
tships at the National University of Mexico. The latter 
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are awarded by the Educational Council of Claremont Colles 
to competent applicants from the juniors, seniors, and alumni 
Pomona College and Scripps College. 


GRANTS IN AID 


The income of certain funds is used towards paying the tuit 
fees of students who are in pecuniary need. Such aid is gin 
only to students who are or intend to become candidates fo 
degree from Pomona College, who maintain a high standard 
honor, who are economical in their habits, who are regular 
their attendance upon college exercises, and who maintain, af 
the first semester of the Freshman year, at least “‘C” grade 
their scholastic work. | 

Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who pr 
not to have conformed to the conditions. 

As a rule recipients of grants in aid will be asked to ter 
service to the College in exchange. 

If a student who has received a grant in aid transfers to 
other institution before graduation, the total sum granted hir 
Pomona College shall become a loan, repayable according to 
terms applicable to regular student loans. 

The College aims to realize the ideal that no student wo 
of graduation should withdraw ahead of time for purely fimar 
reasons. To that end the Administration welcomes the op 
tunity to confer with students who need assistance. 

Grants to incoming students are available only after they’ 
successfully completed one semester's work in the College. Ay 
cants for admission who desire a grant should write to the Cl 
man of the Committee on Student Aid, transmitting two let 
one from parent or guardian and the other from. princip? 
teacher, giving information concerning need, character anc 
tainments. 

All applications for aid should be made before May Ist fo 
Grst semester of the following academic year and before Jat 
15th for the second semester of the current academic year. 
Address Committee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. : 


STUDENT Aip FUNDS 


GENERAL 


Tue Francis Bancrorr Memoriat Funp, $1,500. Given 
Mrs. James T. Ford of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
her father. 
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te Barrows Funp or $2,500. Given by L. H. Barrows of 
sadena, California. 


 H. G. Bairncs Memortat Funp, $1,000. Given by Mrs. 
A. Billings of Los Angeles, California, in memory of her 
sband. 


‘E Firorence G. Bixsy Funp, $5,000. Given by Florence G. 
tby of California. 

= Bristol MEMORIAL Funp, $400. A fund raised as a me- 
rial to the Reverend Sherlock Bristol. 


a Besste A. Brown MemortAb Funp, $1,000. Given by 
s. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
Bessie A. Brown. 


& Henry Hersert Brown MemortaL F uND, $1,000. Given 
Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in mem- 
of her son. 


& Crass oF 1918 Funp or $961.78. Given by the Class of 1918, 


= Cartes C. Cracin MemortAr Funp, $5,025. Given by 
3. Laura E. Cragin in memory of her husband, Rev. Charles 
-ragin. 

: Acnes K. Crawrorp Memoria Funp, $1,000. Given by 


i R. Crawford and William Crawford, in memory of their 
er. 


LL CLus or Pomona Stupent Arp Funp, $1,000. 
help, preferably, a girl. 


: E-woop Funp or $2,600. Given by Mary E. Elwood of 
lands, California. 


: Forp Funp or $2,500. Given by Rev. James T. Ford of 
Angeles, California. 


_ Fow er Funp or $1,000. Given by Mrs. Margaret Fowler 
asadena, California. 


_Orren A. Gorton Funp or $5,000. Established by the will 
irren A. Gorton of Sherburne, New York. 


Emma K. Gump Funp or $44,329.88. Given by Emma K. 
1 of Claremont, California. 


Manette Hanp MeEmoriIAL Funp oF $1,500. 


ALFRED JAMES Harwoop MemortaL Funp, $8,000. Given 
lfred P. Harwood of San Dimas, in memory of his son. 


CHaR.eEs E, Harwoop Funp or $5,000. Given by Charles E. 
vood, LL.D., of Upland. 


| THoMas F. Howarp “Memorra SCHOLARSHIP Funp,” 
0. Given by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los Angeles, 
ormia, in memory of Mrs, Brainerd’s father. 
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Tur Mary Marvin JANES Funp oF $296.93. Given by Mar 


Marvin Janes of Pasadena, California. 


Tue Kuns Funp oF $2,000. Given by Henry L. Kuns of L 
Verne. 
Tur Loomis Funp oF $2,000. Given by Miss Jean Loomis, ’9 


Tur Howarp J. Mitts MEMorRIAL Funp or $3,000. Given tb 


Mrs. Howard J. Mills of Los Angeles, California, in memot 
of her husband. 


THE ONTARIO CONGREGATIONAL Cuurcu Funp, $186.50. Give 
by the Ontario Congregational Church towards the endowme 


of a fund. 


Tur Pace Funp oF $5,000. Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page | 
Pomona, California. (Three thousand dollars of this may 
some time be used for other purposes.) 


Tue ARTHUR WARREN PHELPS Memorrat Funp, $2,000. Giv 
by Mrs. C. S. Phelps and Mr. C. A. Phelps, in memory of thi 
son and brother. 


Tur Lypra PueLtps MEMoRIAL Funp, $4,000. Given by Hir: 
E. Phelps of Ontario, California, in memory of his wife. 


Tur Pitcrim CuurcH oF POMONA Funp, $1,667.44. Given 
the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona. . 


Tur Prrcrrm CuHurcH WoMEN’s AUXILIARY Funp, $500. Gr 
by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational Chu 
of Pomona. | 


Tue Joun D. Potrer MEMORIAL Funp, $2,000. Given by iy 
S. T. Potter of Westboro, Massachusetts, in memory of 
husband. | 
THE SEARING Funp oF $1,800. Given by Dr. Anna H. Seat 
of Escondido, California. | 


Tie Watrer O. SHatro MEMORIAL Funp, $4,000. Given 
Mrs. Clara R. Shatto in memory of her husband. 


Tue CLypeE H. Suretps MEMORIAL Funp, $1,200. Given 
R. P. Shields of San Diego, in memory of his oldest son, | 
was drowned in 1894, when about twenty-one years of ag 


THE SwEET MEMORIAL FUND OF $2,500. Given by Harla: 
Sweet in memory of his wife, C. Nell Sweet. 
Tue THATCHER Funp oF $6,000. Given by Miss Susal 
Thatcher of San Diego. | 
Tire WARDWELL Funp oF $1,000. Given by Mrs. Maria tT, W 


. 
| 
{ 


well of Plymouth, Connecticut. | 


\ 
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: Crara B. WATERMAN MemortaAL Funp or $5,000. Given 
diss Rosa May Bennett of Los Angeles. 


: West Funp or $2,000. Given by Henry S. West of Los 
eles. 


SPECIAL 


YMBIE ALLEN SCHOLARSHIP FUND” oF $1,000, half of the 
me available annually to a graduate of Chaffey Union High 
vol and half to a graduate of Chaffey Junior College of 
irio, California. 

‘cE Paut Harwoop ScHorarsuie Funp” or $5,000. Open 
raduates of Chaffey Union High School of Ontario, 


Maser S. Brivces MeEmortac Funp, $3,500. Given by 
and Mrs. A. S. Bridges of San Diego, California, in memory 
leir daughter. Available for women. 


LLA M. Kine ScHoLarsuip AND Loan Funp For WoMEN,” 
00. 


€ grants-in-aid, provided annually by Reverend M. D. Kner- 
 D.D., of Claremont, of $200 each, are available for bona 
new candidates for professional Christian service, either in 
yastorate or in foreign mission fields—$150 for the first 
ster and $50 for the second. 


Francis M. Price Funp or $1,000. For children of mis- 
ries. 


MarTHA E. Berry MemortaL Funp or $5,000. Given by 
Elizabeth E. Berry. For foreign students. 


Loan Funps 


College also administers loan funds established by the be- 
of Ellen H. Lyman and by George H. DeKay, Jr., in 
y of his brother Frelin Campbell DeKay. By means of 
unds, it is possible to co-operate in a moderate way, and 
arily, with the pressing needs of students. 


Ray Loan Funp made Possible by the gift of $1,000 by 


E. F, ay provides a means of meeting situations of tem- 
y need, 


Lucy B. Jencks Memorra STUDENT Loan Funp or $160, 
ished by the Claremont Chapter of the D.A.R., available 
Senior girl to be designated by the Dean of Women. 


more substantial loans over a longer period, the College 
ters the following funds on an interest bearing basis: 


CAROLINE PHeEtps Stokes Funp, endowed in the sum of 
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$25,000 by the will of Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in met 
ory of her sister. 


Ture Eran ALLEN CHASE AND AuGUSTA FIELD Cuase M 

MORIAL Funp oF $5,000, for men. 

All applications for loans should be addressed to the C 
mittee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 


SELF SUPPORT 


The Committee on Student Aid endeavors to find employ 
for students needing to earn a part of their expenses. Man 
thus helping themselves by various forms of labor such as ja 
work, waiting on tables, general house work, gardening anc 
like. ‘The most desirable positions are in general secure 
upperclassmen who have proven themselves good workers 
good students, and those coming to the College for the first 
should be content if any work which they can satisfactorily 
secured for them. Students in any case should come prepat 
pay all bills for at least one semester. Their record durin; 
semester will be a large factor in deciding what opportuniti 
self-help will be open to them. Applications for aid in sec 
employment should be addressed to the Chairman of the 
mittee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 


ADMISSION 
PREPARING FOR COLLEGE 


The College welcomes tentative applications from prosf 
students a year or so in advance and is glad to offer sugg' 
regarding the best preparation for admission. 

Any person interested in preparing for Pomona, or any ] 
pal, Vice-Principal or Counsellor who is responsible for dir 
the preparatory programs of students is invited to call: 
Admissions Office at any time regarding the acceptability ¢ 
didates or for advice on specific programs. It is often possi 
students to select work in their final high school years th 
add greatly to their ability to do college work. The Dire 
Admissions is glad to cooperate with the preparatory sch 
planning satisfactory programs for any individuals, whe 
not they are Pomona College applicants. | 

Anyone interested may have his records evaluated at a0 
By having this done early subsequent admission difficult: 


be avoided. 
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: further information, write to Director of Admissions, 
er Hall, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 


sENERAL REQUIREMENTS AND METHODS OF ADMISSION 


smuch as the College expends on its educational work twice 
ich as it receives from tuition fees, thus making an invest- 
of three hundred dollars a year in every student admitted 
halls, the College naturally is justified in rendering this 
e only to those who are properly qualified to profit thereby 
n their own development and in their subsequent service to 
y. 
dents are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpose of 
stitution and to maintain regular attendance on all College 
utments. Any student who falls below grade in scholarship, 
0, for any reason, in the judgment of the faculty or its 
* committees, is felt not to be a desirable member of the 
it body, may be dismissed without specific charges. 
s urgently pointed out to both students and parents that the 
of a college education consists in no small degree in the 
Participation in the college atmosphere and life. It is 
tant, therefore, that all absence through the college year 
_ be avoided. Some of the most important of the college 
are lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, on which 
re centered particular and vital phases of the common life, 
is therefore urged that over-Sunday visits at home or else- 
be avoided. 

3 the purpose of Pomona College to do a distinctly high 
of work, thus Preparing its graduates for special achieve- 
n whatever later callings they may choose. While Pomona 
© emphasizes the value of a broad general training as pre- 
‘y to the highest achievement in any professional field, it 
such a variety of courses that many students readily find 
‘red combination which constitutes a definite and adequate 
ition for later professional training in a special field such 
licine, law, engineering, scientific research, religious or 
service, teaching or other fields. Candidates for admission 
ected to present satisfactory evidence of their fitness for 
» both in character and in scholarship. 

nal application should be accompanied by a fee of two 
and fifty cents, 


edical examination conducted by an authorized physician, 
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under the direction of the College, is required of all student 

An applicant for admission, immediately upon receipt of r 
fication of acceptance, is required to make a deposit of twe 
Give dollars on the tuition of the first semester. 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


Applicants are admitted to freshman standing in accord 
with one of the following plans: 
Planl. Certificate of graduation from an approved secon 
school showing either: 
A. Fifteen recommended units accumulated during 
9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades; or 
B. Twelve recommended units accumulated during 
10th, 11th and 12th grades. 


Plan Il. Certificate of graduation from an approved seco! 
school showing either: 


A. Twelve recommended units accumulated durin; 
9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades supplemented b 
ditional evidence of ability to do successful ¢ 
work including: 

1. A personal letter from the proper official o 
school from which the candidate graduated, 
graduating; and 

2. A satisfactory achievement in specified sch 
aptitude tests; or 


B. Nine recommended units accumulated during the 
11th and 12th grades supplemented by addition 
dence of ability to do successful college work incl 
1. A personal letter from the proper official - 

school from which the candidate graduated 
graduating; and : 


2. A satisfactory achievement in specified scl 

aptitude tests. 

Note: Certificate of having successfully passed exami 
as given by the College Entrance Examination Board wil! 
cepted as the equivalent of secondary school units in ‘ 
covered by such examinations. These examinations are § 
stated times and places; information regarding details | 
secured from the Director of Admissions. | 
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III. Examination by the College. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


idents who transfer from a Junior College, or from another 
ge or University, and who have sufficient credit therefrom, 
dmitted to advanced standing on credentials signed by the 
t officials. These credentials should give full particulars re- 
ng the nature of the courses taken, the time spent in each, 
he student’s final grade in the same. 


THREE YEAR PROGRAM OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


cognizing the increasing demand on the part of many 
r College graduates for an opportunity to continue their 
tion on the basis of a three-year program leading to the 
’s degree rather than a two-year program leading to the 
‘lor’s degree, Pomona College wishes to announce that it is 


red to arrange such a procedure and welcomes inquiries from 
10 are interested. 


ENTRANCE SUBJECTS 


¢ only specific requirement is at least 3 units of English. In 
on to this, applicants will find it advantageous to present 
allowing: at least 2 units of one foreign language; 1 unit 
of history, algebra, geometry, and laboratory science; and 3 
re units of electives from the following subjects: English, 
n language, history, mathematics and laboratory science. 


advanced work in most fields, a reading knowledge of at 
ine modern foreign language is necessary, usually French or 
in. In some fields, a command of both is desirable. It is 
nuch to the advantage of the student to acquire this reading 
edge before entering college. Students who are planning to 
vanced work in the Physical Sciences or in Mathematics, 
0 well to take both Trigonometry and Solid Geometry in 


School if possible. 
ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 


ure students, particularly those equipped for advanced 
3 In special departments, may be admitted as special stu- 
to courses for which, by ability and preparation, they may 
ed, Special students are not candidates for a degree. 


) PRE-REGISTRATION AND REGISTRATION 
appointed days, on or before the first Saturday in June, all 
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resident students must fill out a schedule listing their choic 
subjects for the following year. | 

New students prepare a program of study on announced 
at the opening of each semester. 

Registration 1s completed by the payment of tuition and 
on one of the regularly announced days preceding the openir 
the class work of each semester. 

The fee for late pre-registration or late registration is $2.0 


the first or second day following the appointed days, and | 
additional for every day thereafter to a maximum of $10.00 


CHANGES IN REGISTRATION 


A student has the privilege of modifying his schedule of s 
by addition, substitution, or discontinuance of courses wit 
consent of his adviser and the instructors concerned, at any 
within two weeks of the beginning of class work. There 
the dropping of courses by a student shall entail for him a 
of FF for the course, except as circumstances may, in the 
ment of the instructor and the Classification Committee, w: 
a different grade. 

The fee for each change of schedule is one dollar ($ 
This fee is waived in the case of new students registering 


first time. 
Students are admitted to those courses only for which tl 


formally registered. 
Students are not received later than the last day set for: 


of schedule. 


MATRICULATION 


Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance requit 
and the proven ability to carry college work. To this ¢ 
standing of all new students is provisional until after the 
been in residence for one semester. At that time those are 
ulated who have shown themselves in accord with the spirit 
College and who have done a satisfactory quality of work 
their semester of residence. 

Quality of work satisfactory for matriculation has been 
by the Faculty, thus: 

“Matriculants must have carried the work of their first 
ter of residence without incurring any FF grades, and the 
-¢ Freshmen, have earned at least 24 grade points, and 1 
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or Upperclassmen, at least twice as many grade points as 
mber of units for which they were registered. Students in 
ass carrying less than 12 units must have made twice as 
grade points as the units for which they were registered.” 
lents failing to matriculate at the end of the first semester 
dence may be matriculated only after they have met all the 
‘ments for two semesters. 

lents are not candidates for a degree nor are they eligible 
ommendation to college standing in another institution un- 
r have matriculated. All students must be matriculated be- 
taining to Junior standing. 


SUPERVISION OF SCHOLARSHIP 
hs 
College regulates the amount of work a student may carry 
IWS: 
t 16 units of academic work, exclusive of Physical Edu- 
(Gymnastics, Sports, Activities* ) Military Drill* and 
is the general registration and the maximum for Fresh- 


egister for 17 units, exclusive of work stated in the pre- 
paragraph, a student must have earned 32 more grade 
han the total number of units for which he registered the 
S semester; to register for 18 units, 40 more grade points. 


egister for less than 12 units of academic work requires 
permission. 


te 
. 


1e end of the first month of each semester, and also at or 
» middle of each semester, a report is made of all students 
uling or unsatisfactory work for the period preceding the 
the report. In addition to these general reports, instruc- 
y make reports at any time concerning individual stu- 
rho are not in good scholastic standing. Advisers and 


ceive such reports and take such steps as are advisable 
individual case, 


e end of each semester a complete report is made on every 
This report becomes part of the student’s record and 


nester hour value of each of thes i foll Side a 
; Mil. Drill, %; Choir, 1, FM ofl Nae tek hed et 
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‘ndicates the semester’s standing in the courses for which h 
been registered. 


A student is expected to secure each semester twice as: 
grade points as the total number of units of registration. 


A student is dismissed for low. scholarship on the foll 
basis: 

At the end of any semester if his total grade points are eq 
less than equal to the units for which he is registered. 


At the end of the second semester of the college course, 
deficiency in grade points is ten or more; 


At the end of the third semester if his deficiency in grade 
is ten or more; 

At the end of the fourth and succeeding semesters, 
record does not have the ratio of twice as many grade po 
units for which he is registered. 

At the end of any semester if his grade points for that se 
are less than one-half of the units for which he was regist 


Departure from the above procedure may be permit 
special cases by concurrent action of the Classification an 
lege Life Committees. If a student is permitted to conti 
residence, after having become liable to dismissal under 
the above provisions, he is put on probation, becomes ineli: 
represent the College in any inter-collegiate activity and 
to such other restrictions as the College Life Committ 


impose. 


Withdrawing From a Class: 

Students may withdraw from classes only through au 
tion from the Registrar’s Office. This authorization 1s 
the office directly to the instructor. 


Faculty Dropping Students: 


A student who proves unable or unwilling to catty 
satisfactorily may be dropped from it by the College Li 
mittee upon the recommendation of the instructor at ¢ 
later than six weeks from the beginning of the course } 
dent’s class card, with a grade of either FF or W for tt 
and an annotation reporting the fact of his having been 
shall be turned in to the Registrar’s Office. 
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Attendance: 


dents are expected to maintain regular attendance at all 
\ppointments in the courses for which they are registered. 
Jar attendance usually results in low scholastic standing or 
ructors in “C” and “D” courses are at liberty to conduct 
classes upon the basis of voluntary attendance in cases 
the classes are made up wholly of upper division students; 
* and “D” courses in which other students are involved, 


assification Committee has power to extend the voluntary 
ure, 


endance at classes of students who are candidates for 
may be voluntary at the option of the instructor con- 


Examinations: 


1 examinations are required of all students in all subjects, 
exceptions are made by action of the faculty. Regarding 
ations for the Degree with Honors, see pages 52-55. 
schedule of final examinations js prepared by the Courses 
ly Committee. No changes of classes from this schedule 
: made without the consent of this Committee. Examina- 
or individual students may be given at other than sched- 
mes only by consent of the Classification Committee and 
Presentation to the instructor of a Business Office receipt 
e of two dollars ( $2.00), unless this fee is remitted by the 
ttee, 

acher may, at his discretion, appoint a time at which an 
ced test missed or not passed may be made up. Before 
test can be taken, a receipt from the Business Office for a 
t of a fee of one dollar ($1.00) must be presented to the 
by the student, unless this fee is remitted by the Classifi- 
-ommittee, 

rips: 


Id trips are looked upon by the faculty as a legitimate 
(Certain courses. Permission for such trips is secured by 
‘ors from the Courses of Study Committee at the opening 


semester. Instructors certify to the Registrar’s Office the 
£ students Participating in these trips. 


MANUAL OF PROCEDURE IN 
HONORS STUDY 


HisTorY 


Prior to the academic year 1924-1925 Pomona C 
awarded honors at graduation on the basis of weighted gi 
In the fall of 1924 a program of Reading for Honors in app’ 
departments was added for a few students with special aptit 
the work of such students culminating in final comprehe 
examinations. Beginning with the academic year 1927- 
honors based on grades alone ceased to be given, and as 
arrangement of courses and other directed study was substi 
leading to the degree with honors. Beginning with Septe 
1931, the rules and regulations set forth in this manual repl: 
previous procedure with respect to candidacy for the degree 
honors. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of the routine involved in attainin 
degree of Bachelor of Arts with honors is vested in a st 
committee of the faculty known as the Committee on H 


This Committee alone has power to certify to the Registra 
didates for the degree with honors. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CANDIDACY 


It is expected of a candidate for the degree with honor 
that he exercise initiative in his academic work; (b) that. 
scholarship and curricular activities consistently first amc 
interests; (c) that he maintain a high standard of scholar 
the division of the curriculum in which lies his field of con 
tion, maintaining at the same time a satisfactory record 
other work; (d) that during vacations he pursue progr 
reading and study; and (e) that he seek to attain a bro 
thorough understanding of his field of concentration. Cat 
for the degree with honors may be continued only so long 
candidate maintains a quality of work and an attitude tov 
study such as will justify recommendation for the degt 
honors at graduation. 
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REGISTRATION 


FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE ASSOCIATES 


Freshman or Sophomore may associate himself with the 
s program of the College by making a declaration of inten- 
ipon his registration card. This should be duly approved by 
viser or by the head of the department in which he plans to 
_ Freshman and Sophomore Associates may attend the regu- 
tumn and spring gatherings and other group meetings of 
its who are candidates for honors. 


| REGISTRATION FOR GENERAL HONORS 


any time between the end of sophomore year and the be- 
8 of senior year a student may become a candidate for the 
with honors. Ordinarily there will be concentration under 
mnsorship of some department or division. In some cases the 
uttee will accept a special program which cuts across de- 
ental, or even divisional, lines. 


udent desiring to become a candidate for the degree with 
should obtain an application blank from the Registrar. 
plication, together with a plan of study, both approved by 
ident’s department (unless a special program is planned), 
be filed with the secretary of the Committee on Honors 
final registration for the semester in which the student’s 
‘work is to begin. The application can be accepted only if 
dent has fulfilled his department’s (or division’s) require- 
or candidacy. A list of these requirements can be obtained 
1€ secretary of the Committee on Honors. 


REGISTRATION FOR DEPARTMENTAL DISTINCTION 
year a few students are accepted as candidates for the de- 
th distinction in a particular department. There are no 
nents common to all departments, for each department 
> and administers its own Program subject to the general 
it of the Faculty under the terms of this manual. 


SEMESTER REGISTRATION 


e final registration each semester, the candidate’s card 
| approved (a) by his adviser, acting for the department of 
ration, and (b) by the secretary of the Committee on 
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NUMBER OF CURRICULAR UNITS 

A candidate for the degree with honors may graduate o 
basis of a registration of 12 curricular units per semester d 
the period he is registered as a candidate for honors.* Son 
partments insist upon this basis of registration; others, for 
of their candidates, advise definite registration for fifteen 
A candidate who has been accepted in some field of concent 
may register for a minimum of 9 curricular units with the z 
val of the department or the division concerned and | 
Committee. 

In senior year a candidate for the degree with honors wh« 
also the degree with distinction in a specific field may regis 
less than 9 curricular units in view of special aptitudes. A 
or its equivalent is required of such a student. 


WITHDRAWAL 

A student registered for the degree with honors may wit 
from candidacy on favorable action by the Committee, a 
Committee itself may withdraw a student from candidacy, 
senior -year the status of a candidate may be changed o1 
action of the Faculty. If, for any reason, a candidate lear 
honors status, the Committee, in consultation with the « 
ment or division concerned, certifies to the Registrar the 
to which the student is entitled for the work done un 
supervision. | 

ADVISERS 

Each candidate at the time of his registration for the 
with honors is assigned an adviser recommended by the « 
ment, division or other sponsoring body, and accepted | 
Committee. Although a candidate proceeds on his own in 
he confers regularly with his adviser concerning all his wo 
particularly that not covered by formal courses in the Colle 
adviser is expected to keep himself informed as to the pro; 
the candidate. ‘The candidate’s registration card each s 
must bear the adviser’s signature. 


EXAMINATIONS 
Prior to his senior year each candidate for the degre 
honors takes final examinations in courses outside of the 
ment of his concentration; in Senior year such examinatio 
be omitted at the option of the instructor. From final cot 


*Exclusive of Military Drill, Choir and required courses in 
Education. 
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tions in the department of his concentration he may be ex- 
d at the discretion of the department concerned. 

andidate for the degree with honors may concentrate only 
‘sponsorship which provides written comprehensive exami- 
s, during senior year. The date of these examinations is 
uned by the sponsoring body which also sets the questions 
oducts the examination, under the general supervision of 
mittee on Honors. It is proposed through these examina- 
o take the measure of each candidate’s abilities and to de- 
e the quality and range of his scholarship and his insight 
r are revealed in his grasp of the field of concentration. A 
f the paper set for each final comprehensive examination is 
ith the Committee on Honors that it may review the paper 
lvise the examiners as to its adequacy in relation to the 
| program. 

udent who seeks departmental distinction takes in addition 
above comprehensives an oral examination conducted by a 
‘ttee of at least three, one of whom is the candidate’s ad- 
The other members are appointed by the Committee in 
‘ation with the department concerned, and one of the ex- 
s is usually from some other institution. The purpose of 
amination is to supplement the examinations previously 
and it is therefore expected to cover the entire scope of the 
ite’s field of concentration. 


CREDIT 


he end of a candidate’s senior year the Committee, after 
ation with the department or division concerned, certifies 
Registrar the credit to which the candidate is entitled for 
one under its supervision. 


GRADUATION 


ae case of a candidate who qualifies for the degree with 
the Committee certifies to the Registrar the particular 
cum laude, magna cum laude or summa cum laude, to be 
ed upon him. 

‘€ case of a candidate who qualifies for the degree with 
iental distinction the Committee, on the recommendation 
lepartment concerned, certifies to the Registrar the honor 
aAstinction in——___» (i.e. subject). 

types of honors are announced upon the Commencement 
1 and recorded upon the graduates’ diplomas. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE 


DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The courses of study offered lead to the degree of Bachel 
Arts under the following requirements: 


Unit REQUIREMENTS 

One hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of 
are required for graduation. A ‘“init” consists of one recitati 
lecture period, or one laboratory period a week for one sem 
A recitation or lecture period covers fifty minutes; a labor 
period covers, in general, the time of three such periods. In 
to complete the course in four years one must take an avera 
fifteen units of academic work per semester throughout the 
years. 

GRADE PoINT REQUIREMENTS 

In order to graduate a student must not only earn ac 
number of units, but also attain an average of at least C gr 
those units. To this end a certain number of grade points is as 
to each grade as a basis of determining average grade. The 
is so adjusted that the number of credits required for grad 
coincides with double the number of units. 


GRADES AND GRADE POINTS 
1. Grades and grade points are as follows: 


GRADES GRADE POINTS PER UNIT 
A 4 (excellent) 
B 3. (very good) 
G 2 (average) 
D 1 (passing) 
F 0 (failure) may be made up to” 
outside of class 
FF 0 (failure) may not be made up 


I (Incomplete) by repeating course 

W. (Withdrawn with permission while work was of Pf 

grade or better) 

2. The F grade and the FF grade both indicate a failu 
the case of the F grade the failure incurred may be made up ‘ 
of class upon conditions laid down by the teacher, provide 
conditions are met on or before the first day after the Spring 
tion, if the failure is incurred in the first semester,* or on OF 
the first day of recitation of the next College yeéat, 
failure was in the second semester. An F grade made up tl 
not be raised above a D grade. An F grade not so made up! 

*f or I grades incurred during the first semester of year ¢ 


may be removed on the recommendation of the teacher co! 
by the successful completion of the work of the final s¢ 
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anently upon the records as a failure. A FF grade can be made 
ly by taking the work over in class. Where the FF or perma- 
F is incurred in required work, that work must be repeated 
‘next offered. A student may not continue with work in which 
s received a FF, The making up of work which has received 
or FF grade does not expunge the grade from the record. It 
permit credit and “grade points” for the course. 

Il Fand FF grades reported by teachers are accompanied with 
cific statement in writing of the cause for the failure and 
ed statement in case of the F grade of the work necessary for 


noval. A copy of this statement is mailed to students. 


_ The I mark is given where illness on the part of a student 
2s the granting to him of additional time for the completion 
/work, It may be changed upon the same conditions as those 
own for the making up of the F grade, with this exception, 
ther than a D grade may be thus earned.* Teachers wish- 
give an I grade for other justifiable cause than illness must 
eceive permission to do so from the Classification Committee. 
_ The mark W is used where a student has withdrawn from a 
with the permission of the Registrar’s office, provided, how- 
hat the student was not reported as below D in the subject in 
tolarship report preceding his withdrawal. If the student was 
orted, the grade of the report is entered upon the records and 
lect to the conditions stated for F and FF grades. With- 

from any course within a month of the examination period 
permitted save by special action of the Classification Com- 

and even with that permission involves a failure in the 


CHOICE oF SUBJECTS 


the selection of his work the student in Pomona College is 
1 large range. The only limitations are such as will insure 
on the one hand, the breadth of view which may be gained 
otroductory study of each of the great realms of knowledge; 
1 the other, that concentration along some chosen line of 
vhich shall develop power of thought and an actual fund of 
dge in some particular field. To this end the following 
_Fequirements for graduation have been approved. 
“nh regular student in residence in Pomona College shall 


ot less than half of his registration each academic year from 
In Pomona College. 


ot-note on preceding page. 
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GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
GRADUATION 


I. For THE LowER DIVISION 


1. Four units (semester hours) of Physical Education (Activit 
Note: For two of these units work in Military Science 
be substituted. 

2. At least one course (two semesters) in each of five of the 
lowing divisions (1-VII), no one of the groups (A,B,C) 1 
passed over. 

Group A. 


Division I. Art; Music (Theory and Appreciation). 
Il. English; Public Address. 
Ill. French; Italian; Spanish; German; Greek; | 


Group B. 


Division IV. Biology; Botany ; Zoology. 
V. Mathematics; Chemistry; Physics; Astron 


Geology. 


Group C. 
Division VI. Economics; Education ; History; Political Sc 
and Law; Sociology. 
VII. Philosophy; Psychology; Religion. 
3. Courses at student’s choice in any of the above named di 
ments, in Military Science, and in Physical Education ¢1 
to make up a sum total of 64 units. 


Il. For THE Upper Division” 


Two units (semester hours) of Physical Education (Activ 
2. Sixty other units, election subject to the following pri 
of distribution: 


a. Each student shall complete during each semester | 
Junior year at least one course (not less than 2 un 
each of three departments. 


b. Each student shall complete for graduation not less tt 
units of C and D work. | 

These General Requirements are designed to protect the s 
against gross errors in shaping his collegiate program, ¢f 


hs 
J 


iprior to graduation, all students are required by the laws 
State of California to pass a course or an examination © 
Constitution of the United States. This requirement 2 
een ny aan Science Al, B3b, C101, C104, D114, Histo! 
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g the Lower Division years; they intentionally leave him a 
deal of freedom to shape his course of study according to his 
st. In the exercise of this freedom it will be the part of wis- 
for him to take advantage of the working organization of the 
ular program into sequences of courses, departments and 
ons, looking upon these things as aids of which he, as student, 
ivail himself in the process of securing an education. Courses, 
re, however, merely aids toward, not substitutes for, reading, 
‘ion and independent study. 
1 the evaluation of all academic exercises the quality of English 
oy the student will be weighed together with the soundness and 
eteness of his thinking. Before any student is accepted to 
division standing he must satisfy a committee of the College 
ability habitually to use English of good quality. A student 
: English is persistently slovenly or unacceptable may therefore 
thdrawn from candidacy for a degree at the next ensuing 
encement if his deficiency recurs as late as the middle of his 
year. 
esponsibility for raising the level of a student’s habitual use of 
+h lies solely with himself, inasmuch as it is not the policy of 
ollege generally to undertake the teaching of basic secondary 
_ subjects. Moreover, since no specific course or courses in 
hh are now required for graduation, students who have weak- 
1 expressing themselves in their mother tongue should bear in 


the value of certain important courses offered by the Depart- 
of English. 


THE Procram oF STuprEs 

) each student the College strongly recommends the shaping 
‘ogram of studies that will mean (1) by the end of the Sopho- 
‘ear, an intelligent orientation in as many as five of the great 
of learning corresponding to the “divisions” (I-VII) of the 
ing statement of Requirements for Graduation, and (2) dur- 
+ Junior and Senior years, a relative concentration of effort 
'e one of those fields, such a concentration as is needful for 
*ctive organization of one’s Collegiate program as a whole. 


CONCENTRATION IN SPECIAL Freips 


t the guidance of the student who wishes to work out a pro- 
/* Concentration in a particular field certain principles and 
‘s of Procedure have become established: 

Lower Division Preparation: There must be sufficient 
Division (A and B) work in the special field and in allied 
> ensure adequate preparation for carrying successfully the 
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3. Foreign Language: For advanced work in most fields 
reading knowledge of at least one modern foreign language is n 
essary—usually French or German; in some fields a command 
both is most desirable. It is very much to the advantage of | 
student to acquire this reading knowledge before entering colle 

4. Comprehensive Examination: In most divisions of the C 
lege the student’s program of concentration culminates in a fi 
“comprehensive examination” covering the entire field in which 
concentration lies. 

5. Adviser: That member of the faculty in whose field 
student is working intensively becomes the student’s official advi 
during his Junior and Senior years. It will be well for the stud 
to consult his prospective adviser even earlier in his course. 

The application of these ideas involves to such a degree a1 
ognition of differences between fields of learning and between 
individualities of students that no summary statement of th 
should be thought of as complete. The attention of those in 
ested in special fields is therefore directed to the following m 
extended presentations of the work of the respective divisions. 
addition, certain pre-professional courses are also presented 
outline for the benefit of students who look toward teaching, 
gineering, or medicine. 

Most of the statements made in connection with concentra 
should be read as suggestions rather than as rigid regulations; 
degree of emphasis attached to each such suggestion will be de 
mined for the student by his adviser. 
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Division I—FINE Arts 
| (DEPARTMENTS OF ART AND MUSIC) 


urses in the history, appreciation, and theory of art and 
are offered by the College as contributions to personal cul- 
ad receive credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree on the 
asis as other academic courses. In the fields of applied music 
t technical proficiency is aimed at, with the idea, first, of 
ing an appreciative taste, and second, of stimulating creative 
orthy of expression. 

LIED ART WORK: This is divided into two branches to meet 
dent’s preference for Drawing and Painting, which look 
Fine Arts endeavors, or for Design and Crafts, which relate 
{ndustrial Arts and the home. In recognition of the inter- 
nce of Design and Drawing as the basis of all art training, 
damental courses in both subjects should be pursued early 
college course. Theory courses must be included with ad- 
work in either branch of Applied Art study. 

: student will be expected to present his work in the De- 
ital Exhibition at the end of each year. Upon the com- 
of the third year of study the student will be expected to 
eparate exhibition of his work of that year. 


IED Music: The student may take music as a subject of 
‘ation in his course leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
don to this it is possible to meet the requirements of the 
yard of Education for the Special Credential in Music, which 
those recommended by the College to teach music in the 
ementary and secondary schools of the State of California. 
lent, whether concentrating in music or working toward the 
redential should take the beginning harmony and sight 
courses in his first year; otherwise he may have difficulty 
eting the requisite courses in four years. 


1 candidate for the Special Credential in Music must give 
‘ctory public recital in his major subject in Applied Music. 
quirements are varied according to the type of credential 
{ Public School Music, Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, or 
(nstruments) which is desired by the candidate. Complete 
1on as to these requirements may be obtained from the 
ent of Music. 

student in applied music will be enrolled for credit toward 
celor of Arts degree upon the written recommendation of 
1 of the Department of Music. This recommendation is 
On a system of proficiency tests given before an examining 
‘¢ of the music faculty. In addition, the work in applied 
ust be accompanied or preceded by first year harmony or 
iging to receive credit. A second year or more of credit is 
when the applied music course is accompanied or preceded 
1 year harmony or Advanced Dictation. A minimum of two 
- lessons weekly is required. Proficiency tests are required 
tudents desiring credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
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Division II—ENGLISH 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ENGLISH AND PUBLIC ADDRESS) 


I. The Division of English functions in three different way 


LE: 


III. 


1. To persons desirous of proficiency in our 1 
tongue whether for the sake of apprehending the id 
others or for the sake of expressing their own, it afford: 
ing in reading, writing and speaking. 

2. To persons seeking the mental and spiritual cult 
tendant on the processes of literary appreciation it o 
generous variety of courses. 

3. To persons who wish to make English in any 
phases the dominant feature of their collegiate prog 
provides opportunity for concentration during the juni 
senior years. ) 
To the end that proper organization and direction 1 
achieved and a desirable breadth at the same time mai 
in the programs of students concentrating in English | 
lowing objectives are recommended for their guidance 

1. Effective command of the English language, in : 
in writing and in speech. 

2 Extended and intensive experience in literary 
ciation; interpretation and criticism; original creation. 

3. Intelligent acquaintance with the great books 
world. Reading Lists I and II offer guidance suppleme 
that afforded by organized courses. ) 

4. A general knowledge of English and America 

culture in its historical development. | 

5 Some understanding of the more significant mo 
in the field of philosophy, especially as they bear on I: 

and art. | 
6. A mastery, the more complete the better, of at 
language other than English. Besides the added under 


of general linguistic problems achieved through such 
the intimate contact with a foreign culture entailed in 
of its language has a value attainable in no other way 

Students who have in mind to go on to advance 
ate work in English should recognize from the begin: 
the best university standards will demand a thorough 
ing in Latin—not less than the full high school cours 


reading knowledge of both French and German. | 


NOTE: Personal interests of the student—a 
Art, phases of Social Science, or of Physical and I 
Science-—may very properly be accorded such recog 
his program as to entail a sacrifice—at least in part— 
more of the “objectives” listed. 
The minimum formal requirement for concentration: 
lish is 24 hours of satisfactory work in the Upper 
two C courses and two D courses, one of which shall | 


course. 
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Division IIJ—Forreicn LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


FRENCH, GERMAN, GREEK, ITALIAN, LATIN AND SPANISH) 
CENTRATION IN THE DIVISION 
A student interested in the synthetic study of the complete field 
oreign letters may, under an adviser appointed by the division, 
ue work in the various departments of the division, thereby 
entrating in the division. Such a student should hold non- 
it bearing conferences from time to time with the divisional 
lty, looking toward a comprehensive examination in the general 
of foreign languages and literatures. 
CENTRATION IN DEPARTMENTS 
A student planning to concentrate upon any one of the foreign 
tages should have begun his study of that language before 
‘ing college. Preparatory work in some other language is also 
tinct advantage. 
Although the student is normally expected to concentrate in 
one of the departments of Foreign Languages, he should 
ire as broad an acquaintance as possible in all the other fields 
erature represented in the division. 
‘ighteen to twenty-four hours of C and D work are required 
e department concerned, in which at least a B average must be 
tained. For a student desirous of doing more specialized work 
is possible under the regularly scheduled offerings, the Honors 
Presents additional opportunity. At the end of the Senior year 
prehensive examination will be required. 
N AND GREEK 


-oncentration in the Classical Languages is designed to give a 
nt a technical knowledge of the language and literature of his 
ul interest and an appreciation of the life and institutions intim- 
connected with that literature. 

‘he student of Latin is expected also to have an acqaintance 
the Greek language and literature. It is not essential how- 
in the lower division courses of Latin. 

‘NCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


t student expecting to concentrate within the field of the 
nee Languages and Literatures should be fortified with a pre- 
ledge of Latin, and will find it much to his advantage to have 
Re! study of French or Spanish, or both, before entering 


Student who is well] equipped in forei 
*, 1S urged to take work in all three of 
AN , 
oncentration in German is desi 
of the language and of the G 
best works of literature. 


gned to give the student a knowl- 
erman civilization as represented 
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Division IV—B1oLocicaL SCIENCES 
(DEPARTMENTS OF BIOLOGY, BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY) 


I. OPPORTUNITIES. 


The location of Pomona College, close to mountain, de 
coastal plain and sea, makes it especially suited to studies of 
tematic and ecological nature. This assures also an adequate 
diversified supply of materials for class and laboratory and 
special problems of a morphological or physiological nature. 
College, furthermore, possesses a number of special biological 
lections, notably of plants and insects. The Marine Labor 
of the College at Laguna Beach is an adjunct valuable durin; 
summer session and of use on occasion throughout the year. 


tl CONCENTRATION IN THE DIVISION. 

A student emphasizing biological science is ordinarily exp 
to have Biology Al, and Biology B2, followed by an integrated 
gram in either Botany or Zoology or both. Those concentrati 
this division are expected to participate in a non-credit bearing 
ference looking toward a comprehensive examination at gradu 
A reading knowledge of German and French and a training 1 
physical sciences are also expected according to the needs 0 
individual. 

Ul. COURSES PREPARATORY TO: 

(1). Graduate work, looking towards investigation or t 
education. Broad foundations in the biological and physica 
ences, with liberal selections of advanced courses in the fe 
concentration, are essential for those who anticipate profes 
work in biological science. 

(2). Teaching in secondary schools. Teachers of biol 
subjects and general science need basic courses in as many Dre 
of science as possible. The following are also important: 
Physiology and Taxonomy, Physiology, Entomology, Func 
Zoology, Genetics and Bionomics. | 

(3). Museum work, conservation, nature guide work, 
biology. In addition to the basic courses are recommended: 
Taxonomy, Functional Zoology, Entomology, Special Pro 
Geology. | 

(4). Horticulture, agronomy, landscape art, forestry. F 
first two: Plant Physiology, Bacteriology, Entomology, Gé 
considerable Chemistry, Elementary Physics, Structural Gi 
For landscape art: Plant Taxonomy, Freehand and Mecl 
Drawing, Surveying, Chemistry, Geology, and Economics. 
forestry: Plant Taxonomy, Entomology, Surveying. . 

(5). Medicine, nursing, laboratory technique, public heal’ 
sanitation. Pre-medical requirements are discussed elsewhe! 
asmuch as medicine is highly biological, a liberal election ¢ 
bryology, Histology, Neurology, Functional Zoology 18 | 
mended. Work in Entomology, Bacteriology and General Be' 
recommended in addition to the above for Public Health. 
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Division V—Puysicat ScreNcES 


DEPARTMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, 
MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS) 


ne Division of Physical Sciences renders through its fresh- 
nd sophomore courses two quite distinct types of educational 
_ For persons who are not intimately concerned with science 
ntific pursuits it offers a general introduction through survey 
s to modern scientific method, to the philosophic aspects of 
2, and to the place of the sciences in the general scheme of 
affairs, along with the theoretical and descriptive presentation 
‘subject-matter. Conspicuous among such courses are: Math- 
s Al, Physics Al, Chemistry Al, Astronomy Bl and Ge- 
Bl. 

| For those who incline toward more emphasis on the physical 
's during their collegiate years, whether for purposes of 
ig, Or with a view to engaging in commercial enterprises 
ng knowledge of physical science, or because of an interest 


ntific study for its own sake, the Division offers excellent 
Anities for concentration. 


‘REQUISITES for undertaking concentration in Physical 


Physics and Chemistry: Fundamental in importance is 
1 understanding of the constitution and value of matter and 
as is ordinarily gained through basic courses in Physics and 
try. 

Mathematics: A practical knowledge of the tools of scien- 
asoning acquired in Mathematics is essential. This will 
iathematics courses at least through calculus. It is urged that 
Janning such work in college complete trigonometry in high 


Foreign Languages: It is highly desirable that the student 
ng to concentrate in the Physical Sciences shall acquire a 
knowledge of both French and German. 


‘CENTRATION: Each one of the departments grouped in the 
1 has its Own sequence of courses for the student concen- 
In its section of the general field; but it also requires sup- 
ary work in related departments. In addition, there are 


The combinations and implications are too markedly indi- 
AOwever, to permit of a satisfactory general statement; they 
: worked out between the student and his adviser. 


; 
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Division VI—SOcIAL SCIENCES 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ECONOMICS, EDUCATION, HISTORY, 
POLITICAL SCIENCE AND LAW, AND SOCIOLOGY) 


CONCENTRATION IN THE pivision?: Although emphasis i 
program of a student concentrating in the Division is placed | 
integrated sequence of studies in one of the social sciences, 
expected that the student will obtain a broad understanding 
content and meaning of the social sciences as a whole. Wit 
in view he will include early in his course at least three of th 
basic courses? in the Division. He will maintain a “B” aver 
the social studies, will complete 24 units in “C” and ac 
sn the Division of which at least 12 must be “D,” and will i 
courses D251 and D252 in the social science of his more int 
study. 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE: It is recommended that every studer 
centrating in the Division of Social Sciences acquire a rf 
knowledge of French and German. Normally by the beginn 
the Junior year but not later than the middle of his Senio: 
the student is required to Sle with his Adviser a written cer 


of his ability to read French or German, issued by a member 
Division who has been designated to examine in those languas 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION ; The work of a candidat 
centrating in social sciences culminates in a written compre 
examination, administered by the Division. This examinatic 
sists of two parts: (1) a general examination to reveal the 
date’s grasp of the broader aspects of the several social scien 
their interrelations, and (2) a more specialized examination 
his mastery of the particular social science which the ca 
has studied intensively. Inasmuch as the purpose of the « 
hensive examination is to appraise the candidate’s integra 
the entire range of social studies included in his underg 
program, the passing of both parts of this examination will 
the student from final examinations in social science course 
end of his Senior year. : 
The following courses offered by the Department of 
tion are considered to be part of the work of the Division 0 
Sciences : 
Introduction to Education; History of Education. | 
SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES: In addition, the courses liste 
and other courses approved by the Division, may form 2 P 
student’s program of concentration in the Social Sciences: 
Philosophy of the State; History of Philosophy; 5° 
chology. : 
The attention of social science students is called t 
courses available to them, offered by affiliated colleges ! 


mont. 


1No departmental concentration, or major, is offered in a) 


science. | 
aMeonomics Bll, History Al, Political Science Al, Sociolog) 
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visiON VII—Puitosopuy, PsycroLtocy anp RELIGION 


SUGGESTED CouRSE during the Lower Division years for those 
ing to concentrate in the Division: 


FRESHMAN YEAR SOPHOMORE YEAR 
dlogy Al Zoology B3 or Astronomy Bl 
emistry Al or Physics Al Psychology Bl 
story Al or Political Economics Bll or Sociology 
Science Al B21 
glish Al Philosophy B21 or B23 
ligion Al Religion B 


te: A reading knowledge of French and German is ulti- 
necessary for persons who undertake advanced graduate 
1 the field of the division. 
ICENTRATION IN THE DIVISION requires: 
. The completion of the following basic courses: 
Philosophy C125 or C127; 
Psychology B1; 
Religion C109. 

The completion of forty units in the division; eighteen 
of these shall be taken in one of the departments of 
the division; six of them shall be of D rank. 

The maintenance of a grade of B or better in divisional 
courses. 

The passing of a comprehensive examination covering 
the entire field of concentration at the close of the 
senior year. 
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A SUGGESTED PrE-ENGINEERING CouRSE 


In the belief that the training of a liberal arts college, so : 
tial to men in other professions, is essential to the eng 
Pomona has developed a series of courses to enable its gra 
to enter the upper division work of engineering schools a 
graduate therefrom in two years. Men during the first two 
will take the same course regardless of the field of engin 
contemplated. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Chemistry B3 or Al and B2.------ee--—a-nenneeeecnoere rrr 


Mathematics Al -.-—--s-ne---n-e- x 
Mathematics A7 (Engineering Drawing ) -..—--—----a---0---ensnsseneensnnmenn 
Foreign Language ---x-n-—a-nmeee eS i 
Bective anceancennanessenscceesonenerenersececstemrensanecammetan 7a 5 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Economics Bll x 
Mathematics B15... ee 
Mathematics B9 (Engineering Dra Wing ) a------n---nsnsneeeensnssenneerrees 
Physics B2 and. B4.—.—---------eeee-meree 
Foreign Language —---.---—esesscce- sere een 


Pre-engineering students are advised to take in their Jur 
Senior years as many as possible of the following courses. ) 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 


Physics D220 ec pcne et eeecemeenneenaten emacs aa 
Physics D113 Analytic Mechanics) -.n..----sccsneccscnsenseoessenstenauamananees 


In addition the six weeks’ summer course in surveying 
Lake should be taken by all. | 
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A SUGGESTED PrE-MeEpDIcaL CoursE 


rtain subjects have been designated by the Council on Medical 
ion of the American Medical Association as minimum re- 
ents for entrance to Class A medical colleges. Many of the 
» medical schools, however, have requirements well beyond 
nimum, and from many more applicants than can be accepted, 
ecting only those who are best prepared and have demon- 
the highest scholastic ability and laudable personal traits. 
‘dical students are advised not to attempt to crowd the mini- 
equirements into two years of college work, but to build, in 
sisurely fashion, a broad educational foundation. Breadth of 
culture, and a thorough grounding in the biological and 
'-chemical sciences are the objectives of the premedical 


ow is outlined a curriculum which meets the requirements 
duation from Pomona College and the entrance requirements 
t of the medical colleges in the United States. It can readily 
ified, as regards both science and non-science courses, to meet 


cific requirements of any medical school which the student 
in to attend. 


FRESHMAN YEAR JUNIOR YEAR 

| Units Units 

. = se 2oolozy GliS “CMF is 

try B3, General....... 8 (Comp. Anat., Embryology) 
Al, General 6 Chemistry C110, Organic... 8 

a. . Ja PON we Dysics. B2,.B4 10 or 8 

7 4 French Al, or Elective... 6 

SENIOR YEAR 

SOPHOMORE YEAR All Elective. Suggestions: 

| Histology, Neurology 

 B2a, b, Zool, Biochemistry 


BOVE. Physical Chemistry 


8 
‘ty B6, Analytical. 6 Physics, Mathematics 
vatics Al, General... 6 French or German 
 B3 6 
6 


Psychology, Philosophy 

Social Sciences 

English Literature 

eading knowledge of both German and French is highly de- 
High School work in these languages and in Latin is rec- 
led for those planning the medical course, and the program 
d above may be modified in accordance with pre-college 
1on in these subjects 
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A SUGGESTED CouRSE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


The courses in Education in Pomona College are design 
supply the information each intelligent citizen should have cor 
ing one of the most important of our social institutions; they 
also to the prospective teacher a certain amount of pre-profes 
training. 

CERTIFICATES: In California every teacher must have a 
tificate. The certificate is issued by the county in which the teac 
employed upon presentation to the county board of educatior 
qualifying credential issued by the State Board of Education ti 
Commission on Credentials. The Commission issues the creden 
the candidate upon the basis of evidence furnished by the candi 
college that he has completed the requirements laid down | 
state. Requirements vary for different certificates and thos 
contemplate entering the teaching profession should make 
selves familiar with these requirements as indicated in the bu 
of the State Board of Education which may be had by applicat 
the State Board in Sacramento. 

The more technical professional requirements are not t 
met by courses offered in Pomona College and will need to be 
fied by courses taken in Claremont Colleges or elsewhere. P 
College, however, does undertake to offer the prospective teacl 
opportunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the | 
mental concepts of education as a social institution and of le 
broad foundation upon which future technical training 1 
profitably built. 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM for the prospective teacher : 


__ FRESHMAN YEAR: Academic courses preparatory to the « 
tial in view. 
__ SOPHOMORE YEAR: Education B3; Psychology Bl; furthe 
in the subject-matter to be taught. 
__JUNIOR YEAR: Education C104; Psychology C107"; furthe 
in the subject-matter to be taught, or in related fields. 
SENIOR YEAR: Education D215. A rounding out of the : 
matter to be taught. 


1These courses count technically as Education in all matters it 
credentials. 
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. SUGGESTED COURSE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS OF 
PuysicaL EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR SOPHOMORE YEAR 

Units Units 
ee Be OOIory DS tel | wes 6 
Ti oS Aer seeoctology (B21 Ay 6 
Vo). (a Gab sychology Bl. 2. i 3 
ts) a PE MUSI OR Boor eh ati 6 
‘es from divisions Pileptivess Lich ick sh a) ee 9 or 10 
So 8 or 9 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Address B32. Ne 

ORME OLU, i... 3 

Vea Dt RS SENIOR YEAR 

al Education C130. 3 Physical Education C126. 2 
al Education C127, Education D215 ........... Parity. 
c-tneeannensenneenneeennnne - 4 Physical Education D133. 3 
al Education C119 Physical Education D131. 3 
WOMEN) eeeeeeeeneeen 2 Chemistry C114 oes 4 
CS en 3 Psychology C104 oeeccsssssso-- 3 
es in divisions lech venow eke i ye 12 


than VI or VII... Sor9 
inits of required Physical Education Activities. 


suggested that the required Physical Education activities be 
sted as to give the individual opportunity for both technical 
nd leadership training in a wide range of activities. 

rogram followed by a year of graduate work in Claremont 
3 will qualify the student for the general credential with a 
n physical education. 

ng knowledge of French and German is highly desirable for 


idents who plan to go on to graduate research in Physical 
on, 
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DESIGNATION OF COURSES 


The letter preceding the number in the designation of a c 
indicates in general its grade. Elementary courses, designate 
A (as English Al) are given in Freshman or Sophomore yea 
courses are either those which follow the A course of earlier 
or the more advanced beginning courses; C and D Course: 
advanced courses given to Juniors and Seniors, D courses bein 
more difficult. The natural sequence of courses is from A to B, 
C, and C to D, and a student may not enter a C or D course wi 
previous work in the same line. 


Courses with numbers below 100 are underclass courses; 
numbered from 100 to 199 are for Juniors and Seniors; those 
bered over 200 are not open to students of less than Senior stat 


Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less 
five. 


In departments where one-unit courses are offered, two 
courses should be completed to secure the counting of unit 
grade-points toward graduation. 


When courses in different semesters have the same general 
ber and are connected by a hyphen thus, Bla-Blb, they cover a 
mon subject and the entire sequence should be taken. If, hor 
they are connected by a comma, thus, Bla, Blb, although the « 
extends throughout the year, independent credit is given fc 
work of the first semester and the first course may be follow 
some allied subject instead of the next course in the seq 
Entrance to the second semester course is by permission | 
instructor. 


All courses are three units each unless otherwise desis 


Roman numerals show the periods of recitations. Two ¢ 
with the same Roman numerals cannot be taken contemporan 
unless the numerals are preceded by different letters (as M ¢ 
showing that the classes meet on different days of the group. 

8:00 9:00 10 :00 11:00 1:15. 2a 
MWFE...... I III V VII IX XI 


T-Chapel 
Ts. tow vt [pi eee 


Hours to be arranged—A. 


If a letter precedes the numeral, the class meets only 
day of the group. 
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ART 


ee of $5 is charged for each unit of credit except in course 


. 


3b. Design and Drawing. MR. BEGGS 
| study of order in the graphic arts. The appreciation of 
1 and its expression in pencil, charcoal and color. 2 or 3 
5. Class, WF, IX; laboratory, WF, XI, XIII. A third elec- 
hour to be devoted to the application of this experience to 
nercial art problems. MV. 


rb. Modeling. MR. JURECKA 


meral foundation in Sculpture, comprising a study of antique 
els from casts and work from nature forms. 2 units. TTh, 
‘laboratory, TTh, X and XIV. Special fee, $25.00 per semes- 


b. Composition. MR. BEGGS 


rial Design in various media requiring a sketch each week 
1 assigned subject of an illustrative or decorative nature. To 


ken in conjunction with another applied art course; may be 
ited for credit. 1 unit. FV. 


l1b. Advanced Drawing. MR. BEGGS 


drawing in charcoal in the first semester is followed by por- 
drawing from the model in the same medium in the second. 
ts. Class, TTh, X; laboratory, TTh, XII and XIV. 


‘Sb. Advanced Modeling. MR. JURECKA 


ems in applied ornament. Portrait study from cast and 
’ model. Studio methods; casting and armatures. 2 units. 


tee 4:15 to 5:05; laboratory, 4 hours, A. Fee, $25.00 per 
ster. 


1102b. Life Drawing. MR. BEGGS 


omical function and the construction of the human form. 
€quisite Blla-b or equivalent. 2 units. MWF I and III. 


1107b. Life Modeling. MR. JURECKA 


ling from life. Figure, portrait in the relief and in the 


- Laboratory and related work. 2 units. 4. Special fee, 
per semester, 


istory of Art. MR. BEGGS, MR. ROBBINS 


| and Others 
of the historical development of art with especial attention 
ional genius and expression. First semester. Il. 


‘on to the courses listed below there will be announced at 
‘egistration 


certain courses in Scripps College open for 
itudents under approved conditions 


. 
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C120a-C120b. Painting. MR, EB 
Practice in Still-life and Landscape is adapted to a study o 
techniques of various historic schools of oil painting. Thes 
explained by means of a system of set palettes which affo: 
understanding of painting principles and an opportunity fc 
development of individuality of manner. 2 units. Class, 
XIII; laboratory, WF, IX, AL 


D105a-D105b. Advanced Painting. MR. | 
Attention is given to the completion of easel pictures incl 
the portrait and the decorative composition. A large fir 
canvas is required in the second semester. 2 units. Class 


XIV; laboratory, A. 


ASTRONOMY 


Bla-Blb. An Introduction to Astronomy. MR. WH 
A survey course presenting the general facts of historic: 
modern astronomy in non-technical form suited to student 
a minimum of science preparation, An appreciation 1s sou 
man’s relation to the surrounding universe. Regular ev 
with the telescopes at the Brackett Observatory are suppler 
by group projects and field excursions. Classroom two hot 
week; observatory, etc. amounting to one period per week 
oratory fee, $3.00 per semester. Vs, 


C101-C102. General Astronomy. MR. WE 


A course in the fundamentals of modern astronomy desigt 
students planning to do advanced work in this field or w 
4 working knowledge of geometry, trigonometry and the 
tial principles of physical science. Classroom and suppl 


observations amounting to three units. A. 


C103a-C103b. The Sun; a Star. MR. WI 
A comprehensive laboratory study of our sun as a Fep) 
tive citizen of the universe and the ruler of the solar 
The program includes regular cooperative observations — 
spots, solar prominences and the sun’s heat radiation V 
AQ ft. focus horizontal solar telescope, spectroheliosco: 
also quantitative measures and the photography of lunar 
tary and stellar objects. Prerequisites Astronomy Bl o 
C102 or the equivalent in physical science. Three units. 
tory fee, $3.00 per semester. 


D104, D105. Theoretical and Practical Astronomy. 
MR. W 


First Semester. Deals with the theory and practice in th 
the telescope, transits, sextant, etc., in the determination 
latitude and longitude with applications to civil eng 
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ncihe and aerial navigation problems. Classroom one unit; ob- 
ryvatory two units. Laboratory fee, $2.00. A. 


scond Semester. A short course in Celestial Mechanics or the 
‘plications of the laws of mechanics and gravitation to the mo- 
ons of the heavenly bodies with problems on the prediction of 
lipses and occultations and on the computation of the orbits of 
mets, etc. Three units. A. 


‘a-D106b. Astrophysics. MR. WHITNEY 


msiders the applications of the Principles of modern physics 
d chemistry to a study of the constitution of the universe and 
2 reciprocal contributions of astronomical research to the 
sie sciences. Laboratory observations both visual and photo- 
iphic with the telescopes, spectrograph, etc., are accompanied 
studies of the theory of these instruments and their appli- 
ions to astronomical problems. Classroom one unit; observa- 
y two units. Laboratory fee, $3.00 per semester, 4. Offered 
alternate years. (Omitted in 1934-1935), 


Investigations in Astronomy. MR. WHITNEY 


unified program of investigation in some particular field such 
variable stars, double stars, solar radiation, meteor observa- 
as, etc., is arranged. Each semester one to four units. May be 
eated for credit. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit per semester. 


| BIOLOGY 


ilb. General Biology. 
: MR. HILTON, MR. MUNZ and ASSISTANTS 


‘eneral course either for those who intend to take further work 
nology or for those who wish but one year. It may be taken 
_ credit by those who have high school biology, botany, or 
logy. It will consider material, methods, and fundamental 
iciples in the whole field of biology by means of class, dem- 
‘tation, laboratory, and field work. By means of the project 
hod it will be fitted to the preparations, needs, and interests 
individuals or groups. Class, MW, VII and F at the pleasure 
ale instructor; laboratory, field trip, or demonstration T, Th 
1, 1:15-4:10, Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


2b. Advanced Biology. MR. HILTON and MR. MUNZ 


eral Zoology first semester. General Botany second semester. 
eneral survey of the animal and plant kingdoms, dealing with 
sification, structure and life-processes of both groups. Pre- 
usite: Biology Al or its equivalent. Ordinarily this course 
“Srequisite for advanced work in the division. 4 units, Class, 


ae. laboratory, Ry 1s 15+5% 10. Laboratory fee $8.00 each 


Bia: Se 
-¢ oy 3) #, 
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C105. Bacteriology. MR. Mt 
General study of important bacteria, methods of culture 
study, and importance in disease and agriculture. Prerequis 
one year of biological work. First semester. Class, S, 
laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Break 


deposit, $5.00. 


C107. Genetics. MR. MI 
A non-laboratory course covering modern developments in 
study of heredity and evolution and their general applicatio 
plant and animal breeding and to eugenics and race questi 
Class work will be accompanied by demonstrations, prob 
and discussions. Prerequisite: one year of biological v 
First semester, J. Fee, $3.00. 


C108. Bionomics. MR. HIL 


A course in the history of biological progress, including me 
problems in evolution, heredity and eugenics. It is ope 
Juniors or Seniors who have had a year of biological 1 
May be taken with Zoology D131 for three hours. Se 
semester. 2 units. MW, I. 
BOTANY 
C123. Plant Physiology. MR. } 
A study of the physics and chemistry of plant-life, disct 
the nutrition, life-processes, absorption, conduction, tran 
tion, photosynthesis, respiration, growth, etc. Importan 
those students contemplating horticultural work, teachit 
biology, and for botany majors. Prerequisite: Biology 
Second semester. A. Two class periods and one labor 
Laboratory fee, $8.00. Breakage deposit, $5.00. Alternate: 
Botany C124. 


C124. Mycology. 
A brief survey of the fungi, with particular reference to 
forms which are economically important. Second semest 
Class, 1 hour, laboratory and field work, 2 periods. Labo 
fee, $7.00. (Omitted in 1934-1935). 


MR. ! 


D125a, D125b. Taxonomy. MR. 
Study of our local flora and more common cultivated 
mentals. Principles and methods of classification a! 
nomic work. Much field work with trips to desert, mo 
and shore for study of plants in their native conditions. 
requisite: Biology B2b. First semester, Class, WF, Hl; 
tory, M, 1:15-4:10. Second semester, Class, F, IIT; labe 
MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00 each semester. 
nates with D127. (Omitted in 1934-1935). | 
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‘a, D127b. Anatomy and Comparative Morphology 
of Green Plants. MR. MUNZ 


le anatomy with special reference to vascular tissues from the 
dlutionary point of view. Morphology covering life-histories, 
dlutionary series, and relationships of groups of green plants 
om algae to seed plants. Prerequisite: Biology B2b. Class, 
_ laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00 each 
nester, Alternates with D125. 


. Botanical Problems. MR. MUNZ 


ecial work, largely individual, and primarily for majors in 

2 department. Each semester. 1 to 3 units. May be repeated 

t credit. Permission of instructor necessary for registration. 
Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit of credit. 


ZOOLOGY 


33b. Physiology. MR. GILCHRIST 
e functions of animals, with special reference to the human 
ly. Prerequisite: Biology Al. Class periods, MF, I; labora- 
y, Th 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


Human Anatomy. MR. GILCHRIST 


-ourse designed to meet the requirements of majors in physical 
ication. Prerequisite: Biology Al and Zoology B3. First 
eer Class, W, I; laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory 


Comparative Anatomy. MR. GILCHRIST 


study of the structure of vertebrates. Prerequisite: Biology 
1. First semester, Four units. Class, TTh, II; laboratory, T, 
J-4:10 and three hours to be arranged. Laboratory fee, $8.00 


_ Embryology. MR. GILCHRIST 
itudy of early development and the formation of organs, with 
ecial reference to vertebrates. Prerequisite: Biology B2a. 
ond semester,, Four units. Class, TTh, II; laboratory, T, 
5-4:10 and three hours to be arranged, Laboratory fee, $8.00. 


_ Entomology. MR. HILTON 
zeneral course in the structure and classification of insects. 
‘th student makes his own collection for identification and 
ly. Prerequisite : Biology B2. Second semester. Class, T, VI; 
ratory, A. Laboratory fee, $6.00. 

_ Functional Zoology. MR. GILCHRIST 
tudy of Zoology as an experimental science in its analysis of 
dity, development, regeneration, animal behavior, and evo- 
m. Prerequisite: Biology Al. Second semester. VJ]. 


Histology. MR. HILTON 
Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs especially 
vertebrates. Some attention is given to methods. Prerequi- 
: Zoology B3 or Biology B2. First semester. Class, T, IV. 


. 
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Laboratory by appointment. One class, two laboratory pet 
Laboratory fee, $8.00. 


D114. Neurology. 


A general conside 
nervous system an 
requisite: Zoology 
tory by appointment. 
oratory fee, $6.00. 


MR. HII 


ration of the structure and functions o 
d sense organs chiefly of vertebrates. 
D113. Second semester. Class T, [V. La 
One class, two laboratory periods. 


D131. Zoological Literature. MR. HI 
Reviews of important contributions in all fields of recent 
logical literature. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Second s 
ter. May be repeated for credit. 1 unit. F, J. 


D135. Zoological Problems. MR. HILTON and MR. GILC 
This course is for undergraduates who are prepared to und 
special work in general Zoology, Physiology, Entomology 
atomy or Embryology. Such problems may be with local 1 
or other animals or they may be of a general nature dealin: 
life functions and structures. Either semester. 2 to 3 unit 
May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per uni 


CHEMISTRY 


The two introductory courses, Al and B3, cannot both be 
for credit. Students who wish to get a “working know 
of chemistry, as a part of their training in some field of s 
should register for the B3 course. The Al course is in 
primarily for those whose major interest is not scientif 


Ala, Alb. A Survey of Chemical Science. MR. ROB 
Presents our present-day concepts of the nature of matt 
its behavior, the origin of these concepts, and the pl 
chemistry in human affairs. No laboratory is require 
Chemistry B2 may be elected to accompany this cour 
Fee, $2.00 each semester to defray expenses of lecture ‘ 
strations. 


B2a, B2b. Experimental Inorganic Chemistry. MI 
To accompany or to follow Chemistry Al. Laboratory 
similar to that of B3, with assigned problems and studie 
course, with Al, may serve in place of B3 as preparat 
advanced courses. Each semester, one unit. Laboratory, 
4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. : 


B3a-B3b. Inorganic and Elementary Theoretical Chemist 
MR. ROBINSON and M 


A foundation course for those who are planning furthe 
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chemistry or other scientific fields. Those who have not had 
rance chemistry should consult the instructors before regis- 
ng. 4 units. Class, JV; laboratory, T, W or Th, 1:15-4:10. 
yoratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


\6b. Analytical Chemistry. MR. LEIGHTON 


dies in the principles of chemical behavior and in stoichio- 
sric problems. Laboratory practice in systematic qualitative 
lysis of anions and cations, and in the simpler volumetric 
. gravimetric methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
| Orel and B2. Class, S, II; laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. 
‘oratory fee, $10.00 each semester. 


,C110b. Organic Chemistry. MR. ROBINSON and MISs OTIS 


urvey of the principal classes of carbon compounds and their 
racteristics, studies in synthetic methods and problems of 
cture and applied organic chemistry. Prerequisite: Chem- 
y B3, or Al and B2. 4 units. Class, VII; laboratory, T or W, 
)-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


_ Advanced Quantitative Analysis. MR. LEIGHTON 


ontinuation of B6, designed to give the student a more com- 
iensive knowledge of the theory and practice of volumetric 


gravimetric analysis. First semester. Class, F. V; labora- 
| WF, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $10.00. 


'(C114b. Nutrition and Foods. MISS OTIS 


urvey of the methods used and the results obtained in in- 
igations of dietetic requirements, and of the nutritive value 
oods. No prerequisites. There will be no formal labora- 
periods, but students will undertake projects of fact-find- 


or experimental character. Demonstration fee, $1.00 each 
‘ster. 2 units. TTh, IT. 


D115b. Biological Chemistry. MISS OTIS 


ures and reports, and qualitative and quantitative experi- 
S on the chemistry of materials and life-processes of or- 
sms. The fundamental Principles of human nutrition are 
ded. Prerequisite: Chemistry B6 and C110, or consent of 
uctor. Class, WF, IIT; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. Labora- 
fee, $6.00 each semester. 


D119b. Physical Chemistry. MR. LEIGHTON 


neral Teview of the fundamental physico-chemical concepts 
orinciples, with numerous illustrative problems, and labora- 
Practice in physico-chemical measurements. Prerequisite: 
he first semester, a C course in either chemistry or physics; 
le second semester, differential and integral calculus are also 


ted. Class, MW , I; laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory 
38.00 each semester. 
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Di21a, D121b. Chemistry Conference. THE 
Oral or written reports by students, on material found 
rent chemical literature; discussions of research methc 
trend of present-day research, and recent developm 
theoretical and applied chemistry. Each semester. One 1 


May be repeated for credit. 


D151a, D151b. Methods in Chemistry. TH! 
Properly qualified seniors (juniors may be sufficiently a 
in exceptional cases) may elect a laboratory course in 
analytical methods, physical chemistry, organic synth 
biological chemistry, under the direction of the approp 
structor. Library reference work is an essential part 
courses, and written reports are required. Prerequisites 
istry B6, C110 and consent of instructor. 2 or 3 units. | 
semester. May be repeated for credit. Locker fee, $ 
deposit of $15.00 to cover breakage and supplies used, 


D201a, D201b. Research in Chemistry. TH 
Senior students registered in honors, or other senior 
ceptional initiative, may undertake the investigation of 
suited to their experience, in physical, analytical, or 
biological chemistry, under the direction of the approj 
structor. A thesis and an oral examination are requ 
units. A. Each semester. May be repeated for credit. 
fee, $3.00, and deposit of $15.00 to cover breakage and 


used. 
CLASSICS 


GREEK 


Bla-Blb. Elementary. MR. 


First lessons; relation to modern Greek and to Engl 
tific vocabulary; selected short passages from Greek | 
Book I of Homer’s Illiad. IJ. (Omitted in 1934-1935). 


C101a, C101b. Selections from Greek Literature. MR 


Two sequences of readings are offered in alterna 
Herodotus, Plato, Homer, Greek comedy and tragedy, 
Testament. Studies in morphology and syntax are re 
tures of the work. The course may be repeated for 


successive years. IX. 


LATIN 
Ala-Alb. Elementary. MR 
An introductory course in the rudiments of the Latit 
with emphasis upon the relation of Latin to Englis 
Romanic languages. VII. (Omitted in 1934-1935). 
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b. Cicero, Pliny and Horace. MR. ROBBINS 


ro, De Senectute; Pliny, Selected Letters; study of the 
and times of the late Roman republic and early empire. 
ice, Odes and Epodes; philosophy, history and mythology 
eflected in the poems of Horace; study of the metrics of 
ace and the influence of the Greek lyric poets. IV. 


C105b. Composition. MR. ROBBINS 


ew of Latin grammar; translation of sentences and con- 
xd discourse into Latin according to the needs of the class; 
res on word-formation and syntax. This course may be 
ected with credit and is required of students majoring in 
1 A. One unit. 


C106b. Masterpieces of Greek and Roman Literatures 


Translation. MR. ROBBINS 
isive readings in the literatures of Greece and Rome 
gh the medium of English translation as a basis for the 
of classical civilization and culture. No knowledge of 
and Greek languages is required. JJ. 


C107b. Roman Comedy and Elegy. MR. ROBBINS 


ted plays from Plautus and Terence. Origin and devel- 
nt of the elegy with emphasis upon the poems of Catullus, 
us, Propertius and Ovid. J. (Omitted in 1934-1935). 


D109b. Roman History and Biography. Mr. ROBBINS 


sequences of readings are offered in alternate years: a, 
n philosophy, satire, and pastoral poetry; b, Roman histor- 
nd political antiquities. The course may be repeated for 
in successive years. In 1934-1935, sequence b. XIII. 


| EcoNoMIcs 
». Accounting. MR. NESS 


dy in theory and method, developing from the balance 
the fundamental principles underlying alike the construc- 


Py Pe rctation of financial records. MF, VII, and T or 


-b. Principles of Economics, MR. DUNCAN 
asic course in the general principles of Economics. Re- 
for students expecting to emphasize the study of Eco- 
, and prerequisite for upper division courses in Econom- 


aaa AS not prerequisite for Economics Bll. Two 


‘| . 


foney and Banking, MR. NESS 


dles of money, credit, and banking interpreted in the light 
Institutions and financial organization designed to supply 
with adequate media of exchange. First semester. [’/. 
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C106. Public Finance. MR. DI 
Public expenditures, public revenues, public debt, and { 
administration, with special attention to the theory and 
of taxation. Second semester. IV. 


C107. Agricultural Economics. MR. } 
A study of the application of economic principles to 
problems of agriculture, such as land tenure, transpor 
marketing and prices. First semester, III. 


C109. Economics of Transportation Problems. ¥ 
An historical and analytical study of transportation p 
and problems, with particular reference to railway tra 
tion in the United States. First semester. td 


C110. Corporation Finance. MR. | 
Principles underlying the promotion, financial structure 
trol, failure and reorganization of corporate enterprise, | 
some study of cooperative organizations. Prerequisit« 
omics A5, or equivalent training in Accounting. First | 
IV. 


C120. Public Utility Economics. ] 
An historical and analytical study of public utility prc 
the United States. Particular emphasis is laid upon 
nomics of overhead costs, the role of competition, 1 
and valuation. Second semester. VI. Offered in altern 
(Omitted in 1934-1935). 


D115. Principles of International Trade. 
Principles and structure underlying international econ 
tions. Prerequisite: Economics C105. Second semester. 


D117. Economic Problems of the Orient. MR. 
A study of the economic, social and political problet 
Far East with special reference to current conditions 
Enrolment restricted to those expecting to concentrate 
Science and to others by special consent of instruct 
semester. VII. 


D119. Monopolies and Trusts. MR 
A study of the economic principles and the legal 
monopolies. Second semester. II. | 


D252. Economic Theory. MR 
The special topics studied vary from year to yeaf, 2! 
clude critical analysis of underlying economic theory. 
velopment. The course aims to synthesize the studen' 
Economics and culminates in the comprehensive exatt 
quired for those whose field of intensive study 1s | 
Second semester. 3 units. A. | 
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| EDUCATION 
| 


troduction to Education. MR. DOUGLASS 


surse designed for those who desire an understanding of the 
‘rican school system. The outstanding problems of present- 
education are examined and certain approaches to a solu- 
‘of these problems are discussed. This course or equivalent 
2quisite for Education C104, D215. First semester, J. Sec- 
semester. J)’, 


-C104b. History of Education. MR. NICHOLL 


development of educational theory and practice from the 
< period to the present, with an attempt during the second 
ster to make a comparison of the established systems in 
‘ica and typical European countries, [J]. 


{ 


Practice Teaching in Music. 


cises in actual teaching under direction, regular conferences 
the supervisor being a feature of the work. The course is 


to those completing credential requirements during the 
ot year. 4 units. Each semester. A. 


Principles of Secondary Education. MR. DOUGLASS 


‘actors and Principles which underlie the theory and prac- 
f secondary education, including the junior high school, 
‘mor high school and the junior college. Second semester. 


ENGLISH 


'g and Speech are emphasized features of all Lower 
°n courses. Persons who plan to concentrate in English 


complete Reading List I before the beginning of the 
year, 


English: An Introductory Course. 


THE DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 


indamental Principles of literary criticism and interpreta- 
gether with reading and study of specimens of the more 
ant literary types; instruction and Practice in writing 
feech. 4 units, Prerequisite for all other departmental 


3. Men: WF, I; section meetings at JJ. Women: TTh, 
tion meetings at J. 


ae 
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B3. Shakespeare. MR. FRAM 
A general course, including a consideration of Shakesp 
life and the conditions under which he lived and wrote, tog 
with a study of the greater plays. First semester. IV. 


B5a, BSb. Nineteenth Century Literature. MR. HO 


Wide reading in the literature of the period, in poetr 
essays especially, with lectures on its significance as a 
pression and interpretation of general English life. Upp 
vision Students may register for the course only on the v 
recommendation of the instructor. III. 


B9. Types of Prose Fiction. MR. 


y of important works in prose fiction wit 
development and recurrence of significant 
such as tale, romance, novel. Second ser 


A general surve 
phasis upon the 
within the type, 
Vi 


Bl1. Character Presentation in Dramatic Literature. 
MISS PRINCE 


The theory and technique of character presentation as fo 
selected plays. The course looks toward character-inte 
tion through the actor’s art. Permission of the instructo 
be secured before registration for this course. Each se 
ik; 

Bl5a, Bisb. American Literature. 
The literature of the United States, with emphasis on 
pression of our national characteristics and sentiment 
fered to men and women in alternation; in 1934-1935 regi 
is limited to women. IJ. 


B21a, B2ib. English Composition. 
MR. HOWARD and MR. FRA 


MR. LI 


The fundamentals of effective expression in writing, witl 
tunity for practice in such special forms as the short st 


the essay. 
ADVANCED COURSES 


A substantial acquaintance with the books of Readin 
:s most desirable as a preliminary to registration 1! 


Division courses. 
C10la, C101b. The Renaissance in England—from Ch 
Milton. MR. LINCOLN and MR. STRAT 


The first half of the course will be devoted to Cha 
contemporaries and his imitators; the second, to the |: 
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matic writers of the Renaissance movement in England 
¢nser, Bacon and Milton being main figures. IV. 


? 


2 C103b. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
| MR. MC CULLEY 


: neo-classical literature of Dryden, Pope and their con- 
poraries; the periodical essayists; sentimentalism, realism 
romanticism; the eighteenth century drama; the beginnings 
he English novel: the spread of the romantic movement in 
land and on the Continent. 3 or 4 units. III and A. 


Contemporary Poetry. MR. LINCOLN 
ourse in the forms and content of contemporary poetry with 
cted practice in the writing of verse. Second semester. J), 

The Short Story. MR. FRAMPTON 
stice in supervised writing of short-stories, Study of signifi- 
short-stories. First semester. 


(C117b. History of English Drama to 1642. 
MR. FRAMPTON 


ures and readings tracing the historical development of 
ish drama from its beginning to its flowering in the work 
shakespeare and his contemporaries; thence through its 
ne to the closing of the theatres. VI, 

D121b. Creative Writing. 
| MR. LINCOLN and MR. FRAMPTON 


rvised practice in all forms of creative writing. Study of 
2rs and fields of literary interest. T, X and XII, and POLX: 
Literary Criticism. MR. FRAMPTON 


xamination of the bases of literary criticism; studies of 
anding modern critics; frequent practice in supervised 
al writing. First semester. /, 


D201b. The Great Victorians and their Successors. 


outlook. Second Semester: A continuation of the com- 
ve study, the main emphasis falling, however, on recent 
V~. 
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D205. Shakespeare. MR. MC CU 
A study in detail of a number of the greater plays. 5 
semester. IV. 


D207a, D207b. The English Language. MR. STRATH) 


Old English grammar with selected readings, followed 
second semester by a study of the language in its later 
opments with a view to an understanding of present-day EF 


usage. VI. 


D215a, D215b. The Development of English Literature. 
THE DEPARTMENTAL 


Lectures, reading, papers and oral reports directed toy 
synthesis on the student’s part of his work in the field of 
ture and allied subjects; the course culminates in the c 
hensive final examination required of candidates for hor 
English Literature. Registration for the second semester is 
tioned upon a grade of B or better in the first. M, XI, : 


XI and XIII. 
FRENCH 
See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Courses in this field are available at Scripps College. 


GEOLOGY 


Bla, Bib. Introductory Geology. 
MR. HARRISS and MR. WO 


Dynamic, structural and historical geology. Prerequisit 
school chemistry or equivalent. Class, two hours a week; 
tory or field work, one period a week. Class, WF, I; 
tory, W or Th, 1:15-4:19. Laboratory fee, $3.00 each s 


B3. Determinative Mineralogy. MR. 
Prerequisite: High school chemistry of equivalent 
semester. Two laboratory periods. 2 units. A. La 
fee, $4.00. 


C105. Crystallography. MR. 
Must be preceded or accompanied by Geology B3, unl 
upon the written recommendation of the Department ¢ 
istry or of Physics. First semester, 2 units. WE, 


C110. Petrology. MR. W' 
The study of rocks without the microscope. Pre 
Geology Bla, B3 and C105. Second semester. One 
two laboratory periods. A. Laboratory fee, $4. 
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1-C107b. Invertebrate Paleontology. MR. WOODFORD 
srequisite : Geology Blb; recommended preparation: Biology 
1. Two class and one laboratory periods, first semester; one 
3s and two laboratory periods, second semester. A. Labora- 


y fee, $6.00 each semester. Given alternate years. (Omitted 
4-1935). 


| Field Geology. MR. WOODFORD 


requisite: Geology Bib, C110. A summer course of three or 
weeks. 3 or 6 units. A, 


Dii2. Petrography. MR. WOODFORD 
taction and double refraction; the optical indicatrix: study 


minerals and rocks with the petrographic microscope. Pre- 
lisite : Geology C105. Two class and one laboratory periods, 
» semester; one class and two laboratory periods, second 


ester. A. Laboratory fee, $5.00 first semester; $8.00 second 
ester. Given alternate years. 


D231. Geological Investigation and Research. 


MR. WOODFORD 
uits. A, Laboratory fee, $4.00 each semester. 


GERMAN 


| 
1b, Elementary German. MISS WAGNER 


acquirement of a small working vocabulary. Constant ear- 
ing, and as much Practice in speaking as time permits. 
y exercises in reading and writing. The essentials of gram- 
pope. Comment on German life and literature. 


1 


Elementary and Advanced German. MISS WAGNER 
years of German in one year, 6 units. V, VI. 


9. Advanced German. MR. BAUMANN 
’ advanced German language study through intensive read- 
nd discussion of selected German works, with considerably 
ided reading in the field of the student’s individual interest. 
inued practice in German conversation. Some attention to 
aderstanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austria and 
‘erland. Prerequisite : German A1 or an equivalent. BVI. 


GIQSb. German Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 


MR. BAUMANN 
Special reference to the cultural, economic and political his- 


of Germany. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite: German 
* €quivalent. JV. (Omitted in 1934-1935), 
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C113a, C113b. German Classics of the Eighteenth Centur 
MR. BAUMANN and MISS w: 


A study of the outstanding works and personalities of the 
with particular attention to the social and political life o 
many. The fourth hour emphasizes conversation and co 
tion, using scientific material as well as every day languag 


4 units. 1V and A. 


D118a, D118b. Modern German Literature. MR. BAU 


The development of German Literature from 1880 to the | 
with reference to the political and social changes durir 


period. J. 
HisTORY 


Ala-Alb. The Development of Western Civilization. 
MR. PITMAN and MR. 


The evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity 
present, and its spread throughout the world. Attention 
to the political, religious, intellectual, and economic fc 
change. The aim is to lay a foundation for the under: 
of contemporary problems. This course or its equivalent 
mally a prerequisite for advanced courses in history. 


Hous willow 


B9a, B9b. North America since 1763. 
MR. COOKE and MR. 


The development of political, economic and social lif 
United States, with attention to such agrarian, indust 
political forces as have transcended national boundarie 


C102. Economic History of Europe. d 


An historical study of economic life in Europe, with sp 
phasis upon the concept of an economy and the rise 
modern economic institutions as private property an 

the profit motive, the machine technique, etc. Second | 


V. 
C107a-C107b. English History. MR. 


The development of the main features of civilization in 
and the British Empire. Emphasis is laid upon the evo 
religious, intellectual, and economic forms as well as th 
of political institutions. Thus the course is largely a stu 
cultural heritage of America. First semester, Great } 
1660; second semester, Great Britain and the Empire s 


VII. 
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a, C117b. The History of the Greeks and Romans. 
, MR. ROBBINS 


cian civilization from its establishment until the Roman con- 
sst, followed by a study of Rome from the founding of the 
srnal City until the reign of Justinian. Emphasis is placed upon 
_ civilization and literature of the Greeks and Romans. JV. 


_ The Spanish Southwest. MISS NELSON 


e exploration and colonization of the Spanish Southwest; the 
‘elopment of its institutions; its conquest by the Anglo- 
cons; and its subsequent development as a part of the United 
tes. The course will make use of the Mason Library of Cali- 
nia and Western American History. Second semester. XT. 


Modern European History. MR. COOKE 


lowing an introductory survey of the forces operating in 
‘society of the eighteenth century a study is made of the 
nach Revolution and the Napoleonic period. The develop- 
it of European nations is traced in its political and cultural 
‘cts to 1878. First semester, VII. 


a, Reading in Modern European History MR. COOKE 


ding in contemporary European biography for honor students 
‘majors in social science to accompany the curricular work in 
tory Cll3a. List of suggested books available upon request. 
-kly conferences. First semester. 3 units. 


_ American Diplomatic History. MR. COOKE 


development of American foreign policy as revealed in the 
‘ons of the United States with European, Asiatic and other 
‘rican nations, with emphasis upon recent times. Second 


‘ster. I. (Omitted in 1934-1935). 
» Reading in American Diplomatic History. MR. COOKE 


ling in American foreign relations for honor students and 
ts to accompany the curricular work in History D119. List 
iggested books available upon request. Weekly conferences. 
nd semester. 3 units. (Omitted in 1934-1935). 


Economic and Social History of the United States. 
: MR. PITMAN 


and industrial conditions 
d importance of the 


| é Lectures, investigation of topics, 
ts. First semester, I, XII and XIV ; Th, 4-5, 
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RD125. Reading in Economic and Social History of the 
States. MR. P 
A course of reading for honors students concentrating in 


to accompany History D125. List of readings obtainable 
quest. Weekly conferences. First semester. 3 units. 


D132. Development of Social Classes in the United 
States. MR, V 
A study of the social and economic forces in Americ 
which have brought about the dominance of various 
classes at different periods in the history of the nation 
consideration of the evolution of the United States 
nation dominated by the presence of a frontier of free 
a nation laboring with the complexities of a highly inc 
ized civilization. Second semester. T, XII; Th, 4-6. 


ITALIAN 
See Romance Language and Literature. 


MaTHEMATICS 


Ala, Alb. Introduction to College Mathematics. 
DEPARTMENTA 
The objective of this course is to prepare students for 
calculus the following year. The subject matter cove 
particular students will be adjusted to meet their need: 
denced by their previous preparation. Prerequisite to 
work in the department, except Math. B29. To be offere 
periods and in as many sections in each period as the reg 
calls for. IV and V. : 


B29. Statistical Methods. MR. 
Graphs, averages, frequency distribution, probability, co 
Second semester. MW, III; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. La 
fee $1.00. 

SB11. Surveying. MR. 


Use and adjustment of surveying instruments. Methods 
ing and mapping surveys for various purposes. Give 
stimmer session at the Bluff Lake Camp of Pomona Coll 
requisite: Plane trigonometry. 6 units. 


Bl5a-B15b. Differential and Integral Calculus. 
MR. TAYLOR and MR 


A continuation of Mathematics Al. JI and IV. 
C119a, C119b. Higher Algebra and Theory of Equatic 
MR 


Theory and solution of higher algebraic equations : 
advanced topics in algebra. VI. 
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~D120b. Differential Equations. MR. JAEGER 


eneral course in the theory and solution of differentia] equa- 
is. 


.D121b. Advanced Calculus. MR. TAYLOR 


e of the subjects studied are partial differentiation, elliptic 
rrals, line, surface, and volume integrals, Green’s Theorem, 
es’ Theorem. A. 


| e a a . 

D230b. Selected Topics in Higher Mathematics. 

MR. JAEGER and MR. TAYLOR 
a time to time work in complex variables, projective geome- 


differential geometry and number theory will be given as 
lemand requires. 1 to 3 units. 4. (Omitted in 1934-1935), 


GRAPHICS 


7b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYLOR 


eginning course in mechanical drawing and descriptive 

ietry. Includes lettering, use of instruments, orthographic 

ction, and the making and interpreting of working draw- 
1 or 2 units. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, 

per unit. 

b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYLOR 


ore advanced course in mechanical drawing and descriptive 
etry. Treats of orthographic and perspective projections, 
ine and structural details. Prerequisite: Mathematics A? 
3 equivalent. 1 or 2 units. TTh or F. 1, 15-4°10, Lab- 
ty fee, $2.00 per unit. 


C112b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYLOR 


n of cams, gears, machine parts and simple trusses. 2 
| TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit. 


Miitary ScreENCE 


College maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, of the 
Officers’ Training Corps, established under the National 
Act for the general purpose of qualifying students for the 


upon the development of qualities of leadership, and the 
uired by the student and his practical experience in the art 
ris may be applied in many walks of life. Students who 


| : .y€ars course will be tendered com- 
as second lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
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The instructors in the department are Officers of the Re 
Army detailed for duty at the college by the War Department. 
equipment provided includes a set of instruments for a 28 
band and an ample supply of weapons including rifles, autor 
rifles, machine guns, a one-pounder gun and Stokes mortar, 2 
which are available for the use of students without cost. A 
ances of ammunition for target practice are also furnished wi 


charge. 


Students who have received training in a Junior R.O.T.C. 
may be given advanced standing on the basis of two years J 
R.O.T.C. for one year Senior R.O.T.C. up to the limit of 1% 
Senior unit training. Application for Advanced Standing mu 
made when registering and must be accompanied by a recomm 
tion from the Professor of Military Science and Tactics a 
school which the student attended. 


The four year course is divided into the basic course, cons 
of the first two years, and the Advanced course consisting 0 
work of the third and fourth years. Enrollment in either cou 
voluntary but, when a student has elected either the basic cou 
the advanced course, completion of the course elected becot 
prerequisite for graduation. 


The basic course is open to all physically fit male student: 
are American citizens. Enrollment does not involve any obli 
for Military service nor does it interfere with the participat 
sports by the student. Uniforms for the basic course are | 
without charge to the student except in cases of loss of, or d 
to the articles so issued due to negligence on the part of the st 

Enrollment in the Advanced Course is limited to selecte 
dents who have completed the basic course or its equivaler 
who enter into an agreement to attend one summer instruction 
for a period of six weeks. Attendance at this camp is expecte 
ing the summer between the Junior and Senior years. In cons 
tion of this agreement students receive, from the government 
allowances equivalent to a scholarship of about $100.00 pet 
All necessary expenses in connection with the summer camp, ! 
ing transportation to and from camp, are provided by the g 
ment. 


Ala-Alb. First Year Basic Course. MAJOR SI 


National Defense Act and the R.O.T.C.; military courte 
discipline; military hygiene and first aid: map reading 
marksmanship; close and extended order drill and ceref 
1% units. 2 sections. Class M I and IJJ. Drill, M. 1:15-3 


B3a-B3b. Second Year Basic Course. CAPTAIN CHA 


Automatic rifle; musketry; scouting and patrolling ; comba 
ciples of the rifle squad; drill and command. 1% units. 
S VI or FIX. Drill M. 1:15-3:05. 


i 
| 


| 
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-C105b. First Year, Advanced Course. 
| CAPTAIN CHAMNESS 


itary engineering and camouflage; interpretation of aerial 
tographs; machine guns; 37 m/m gun and trench mortar ‘ 
bat principles of the rifle section and platoon; automatic 
ol; drill and command. 3% units. Class I/I or VII. Drill M. 
5-3:05. 


} 


-D107b. Second Year Advanced Course. MAjoR sIMPSON 
, 


vntry weapons; tanks; military law; officers reserve corps 
lations; military history; military policy of the United 
‘es; military correspondence; military administration; com- 
) principles of the rifle and machine gun companies and 
itzer platoon; drill and command to qualify the student to 
orm the duties of platoon, company and battalion comman- 
. 3% units. 2 sections JJ or IV. Drill M. 1:15-3:05. 


Music 
THEORY AND APPRECIATION 


tb. Elementary Harmony. MR. ALLEN 
tudy of intervals, scales, tonal magnetism, primary triads, 


inant seventh and ninth chords, and all non-chordal tones. 
monization of melodies. Prerequisite: Elementary knowl- 


of the pianoforte. JI/. 


2b. Sight Singing and Notation. MR. CLOKEY 


orical approach to modern notation. Modes, neumes, plain- 
Notation. Followed by modern notation. Sight reading, dic- 
a, discriminative listening. Two periods per week. One 


3 


b. Appreciation of Music. MR. SUTHERLAND 


urse designed to stimulate the enjoyment of music by means 
‘e development of intelligent listening; planned to give a gen- 
idea of the elements, structural Principals, and aesthetic con- 
of music. Not designed for students majoring in music. 2 


P ’ 


>. History of Music. MR. SUTHERLAND 


mneral survey of the history of occidental music from the 
a of the Christian era. Prerequisite: Music Al. 2 units. 


>. Advanced Harmony, MR. ALLEN 
adary_ harmonies. Modulation and chromatically altered 
SS. &xtensive keyboard drill. Creative work is encour- 


ane the beginning. Harmonization conducted on a 
ic basis. Prerequisite: Music Al or equivalent. V/JI. 
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B6a-B6b. Advanced Dictation. MR. AI 
A continuation of A2a-A2b, employing triads, seventh chord 
modulation. Dictation in two, three, and four part harmony 
be taken simultaneously with B5 by music majors. Prereg 
A2 ME IX. 2 units. , 


C107a-C107b. Counterpoint. MR. Al 
A study of Simple Counterpoint in the five species wit 
aim to develop technique in voice leading. Two and three 
‘nventions. Creative work in various contrapuntal forms, z 
Invention and the Suite, will be undertaken during the c 
Prerequisite: Music B5. VJ. 


C109. Form and Analysis. MR. SUTHER 
Designed to lead to a clear understanding of the principles 
which musical form is based, and to the application of these 
ciples in the works of the great masters of form. Prereqt 
Music BS. 2 units. First semester. TTh, I/. 


C110a-C110b. Church Music. MR. CL 
The ancient forms of worship, with their traditional musi 
be studied. The liturgies considered will be the Roman, Lut 
and Anglican. The music will be mainly plainsong and 
phonic. Should be of interest to students of History an 
ligion as well as musicians. Two periods per week. One 
XII. 


C113a-C113b. Orchestration and Instrumentation. MR. 


A study of the instruments of the modern orchestra; 
history, technical limitations and use in various groups; 
of scores and the technique of scoring; the theory and p 
of conducting. This course is especially designed to mé 
needs of a student desiring the state certificate. Prere 
Music BS. I. 


D108a-D108b. Free Composition. MR. | 
Advanced original work in the shorter free styles, Text- 
schius “Homophonic Forms.” Prerequisite: Music C107. / 

D219. Public School Music Methods. MR. COL 


Selection, presentation and interpretation of the song. M 
of developing sight-singing and other technical probler 
brief study of child psychology. Teaching plans with 2 
ography of material. First semester. 2 units. 


APPLIED MUSIC 
I. Class Instruction (No special fees). 


B7a, B7b. Choral Singing. MR. } 


The study and production of choral music, especial attent 
ing given to diction, phrasing, content of the works ea 
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. an understanding of musicianship as applied to choral sing- 
. The Class will be organized as the College Choir and as 
h will sing and practice on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
s from 11:55 to 12:20, and on Tuesdays and Thursdays frotm 
30 to 12:20. 1 unit. The course may be repeated for credit. 


%b. Ensemble Playing. MR. GRAY 


: principles of ensemble playing approached through practice, 
1 emphasis on accuracy in technic, intonation, rhythm and 
> quality; practice in conducting from complete and con- 
sed conductor’s scores. Three hours of attendance weekly; 
hour credit. The course may be repeated for credit, A. 


dividual Instruction (Special fees charged), 


e student in applied music under individual instruction will 
led for credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree only 
ie written recommendation of the Chairman of an Examin- 
nmittee and the Head of the Department, and upon the sub- 

favorable action of the Classification Committee. This 
1endation is based upon the degree of ability and advance- 
town in Proficiency Tests. In addition the work in applied 
nust be accompanied or preceded by Al or A2. A second 
‘more of credit is possible when the applied course is accom- 
(Onvpreceded by B5 or B6. A minimum of two half-hour 
weekly is required for which two hours’ credit is allowed. 
ege credit is given for work below “B” (Sophomore) grade. 
ny Freshmen are able to pass the prerequisite tests allowing 
take “B” grade work, students of all classes are advised to 
with the Head of the Department regarding eligibility for 
_ Not more than 12 hours’ credit in applied music may be 
toward the Bachelor of Arts degree unless the student is 
Present a total of 8 hours of “D” (Senior) grade work in 
ject. In this case 16 hours’ credit may be allowed. Pro- 


tests are required only of students desiring credit toward 
qelor of Arts degree. 


MR. LYMAN, MISS STEVENSON 
MR. CLOKEY 

MR. OLIVE, MR. SUTHERLAND 
MR. UNIACKE 


MR. GRAY 


ms on other instruments may be arranged for privately 
gh the office of the Music Department. 


oup Instruction (Special fees charged). 


Jessons for beginning students are offered at special rates, 
istration of four persons being set as the class minimum. 


“us work no collegiate credit is given. Each class meets 
a week for an hour. 


id Orchestral Instruments 
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PHILOSOPHY 
B21. Introduction to Logic. MR. IRE 


A study of the elements of deductive and inductive reas 
with special emphasis upon the problems of definition, the n 
and use of scientific hypotheses, probability, and deductive 
inductive fallacies. Both semesters. i 


B23. Ethics. MR. DEN 
A study of the nature of morality, the problem of human 
dom, the standard of judgment of right and wrong and of 
and individual judgments on moral questions. An examit 
of conscience and reason and a consideration of specific e 
problems are included in 1934-35. First semester. V. 


C125a, C125b. History of Philosophy. MR, IRE 


A study of the main currents of thought from the earliest 
thinkers through modern philosophic thought. The cou 
designed to be a general and cultural introduction to philc 


through history. VI. 


C127. Introduction to Philosophy. MR. IR 
An introductory consideration of the meaning and meth 
philosophy, an examination of the thought problems 
emerge in astronomy, geology, physics, biology and psyc 
and a review of some of the main philosophic estimates « 
Second semester. V. 


C133. Philosophy of Evolution. MR. DE 


A study of the nature of the evolutionary process, with 
nation of Darwin’s idea of evolution, and later theories, ! 
scientific and metaphysical aspects, such as mechanism, tel 
creative evolution, and the place of man and value in the 
In 1935 this course will include a brief inquiry into the phil 
ot science. Second semester. IV. 
D122. Contemporary Philosophy. MR. R 
A. study of contemporary philosophic thought througt 
of the main modern thinkers with special reference 
dominant ideas of the civilization of today. First semest 
Prerequisite, any C or D course in philosophy. 


D132. Philosophy of State and Law. MR. D. 


A philosophical study of the nature and function of # 
and its basis in human nature, together with an exall 
of the philosophies of democracy, of the economic orée 
ternationalism and of law. Background in Social Psyche 
Political Science and permission of instructor required. 


semester. A 
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PuysicaL EpucATION 


lents who wish to prepare to teach physical education in the 
schools may qualify for the general credential with a major 
ical education by completing a program of courses in Pomona 
, followed by a year of graduate work in Claremont Colleges. 


MEN AND WOMEN 


udent may count toward graduation not more than one 
‘rt semester in “sports” and “activities” during his Lower 
1 years, and not more than one-half-hour per semester dur- 
Upper Division years, 


Community Health. MISS WALKER 


ief survey of the field of public health in the United States. 
ronment and other contributory causes of disease; conser- 
n of child life. Modern scientific hygiene and the correla- 


of the total health teaching program. Second semester. 2 
TTh, IV. 


Community Recreation. MR. HEATH 


udy of the organization of the school and the public play- 
ad, the types of leadership, and types of games best suited 
various age periods. Discussion of the technique of 
lizing the recreation center and community organization 
eadership. Second semester. 2 units. WF, IX. 


Nature and Function of Play. MISS WALKER 


iological interpretation of play and the function of play in 
h, development and social adjustment. Methods of lead- 
) and organization of play activities to bring out moral 
, attitudes and judgments, First semester. 2 units. A. 

Kinesiology. MISS RENSHAW 
alysis of joint and muscular mechanisms, and their relation 


blems of bodily development and efficiency. Prerequisite: 
my. Second semester, //J, 


*hysical Deviations, 


of the causes, prevention, and correction of physical de- 


Laboratory work includes methods of examination, pre- 
on of exercises, and massage. Prerequisite: C130. First 
er MW, I; and laboratory A, 


>rinciples of Physical Education, 


d to Seniors pre 
l semester, VIU. 


MR. NIXON 
Paring to teach Physical Education. 
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MEN 


Students are assigned to courses in sports, gymnastics, or 
activities according to their needs as determined by medica 
physical examinations and tests. Complete freedom in the « 
of activities is permitted only to men who maintain acceptable : 
ards in health, physical development, and physical efficiency, A 
the minimum requirements of the Department are good px 
ability to swim, elementary skill in self defense or gymnastic: 
ficiency in fundamental activities, reasonable skill in at lea: 
individual sport and in one team game. 

The College program of intercollegiate athletics is an ir 
part of the program of Physical Education, and is conducted 
educational basis. No student is permitted to participate | 
more strenuous forms of competition without a certificate frc 
College Physician indicating that the individual is physically 
such participation. 


Ala-Alb. Sports or Gymnastics. THE 
Required, Freshman year. % to 1% units. A. 

A2a-A2b. Gymnastic Exercises. MR. ST 
Required of Freshmen not taking military. % unit. A. 

AS. Hygiene. MR. 
Elective either semester. 2 units. TTh, VI. 

B3a-B3b. Sports or Gymnastics. ‘THE 
Required, Sophomore year. % to 1% units. A. 

B4a-B4b. Sports. THE 


Required of Sophomores not taking military. Sophomo: 
% unit. A. 


C105a-C105b. Sports. TH 
Required, Junior year. % to 1% units. A. 
C107a-C107b. Sports. TH 


Required, Senior year. % to 1% units. A. 


D219a-D219b. Technique of Teaching Physical Educat 
Activities. MR. HEATH, MR. STREHLE and MR. ¥ 


This course is devoted mainly to methods in teaching an 
vising athletics. 2 units. A. 


WOMEN 


A medical and physical examination is given all enter 
dents with subsequent posture tests. Physical activities are 
or prescribed as the result of these examinations. Particlp 
All is required for one semester in the Freshman yeéal. » 
may have freedom of election in other activities in so taf as 
and physical examinations warrant, but must include du 
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an and Sophomore years one individual sport, one team or 
port and one semester of either tap, folk, or natural dancing. 
ACTIVITY 

units of Physical Education Activities are required for 
ion. One-half unit is credited for Al], Fundamentals, a 
sourse organized in such a fashion as to include the basic 
entals of physical activity. The remaining 5% units may be 
y participation in any of the following activities, 


1al Sports Team Sports Dancing Gymnastics 

ery Basketball Folk Danish 

linton Baseball Natural Individual 
Hockey Tap 

g Speedball 

y Volley Ball 

ming 


[S 


‘ce in Recreational Games including: 


Croquet Shuffle Board 
Horseshoes Tenniquoits 

Paddle Tennis Tether Ball 

Ping Pong 

indamentals, THE STAFF 
red, Freshman year. % unit, either semester. 4. 

'2b. Sports and Dancing, THE STAFF 


red, Freshman year. % to 1 unit. A, 
3b. Fundamentals, 


THE STAFF 
red, Sophomore year, 1 unit. A. 
115b. Sports and Dancing. THE STAFF 
‘ed, Junior year. % unit. 4 
117b. Sports and Dancing. THE STAFF 


‘ed, Senior year. % unit. A. 


THEORY 
viene, 

Each semester, TTh, VI. 
119b. Methods in Coaching and Supervising 


4 Sports, MISS RENSHAW 


MRS. CAWSEY 


Puysics 


Introduction to Physical Science, 


MR. TILESTON and MR. HAUPT 
‘mathematical course intended for those who wish to ob- 
knowledge of the fundamental facts, theories and appli- 
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cations of physics. The lectures will be illustrated by num 
experimental demonstrations and the subject will be dev 
from the basis of the electron structure of matter. V. 


$5.00 each semester. 


B2a-B2b. General Physics MR. TIL 
A study of the phenomena and laws of mechanics, wave n 
sound, heat, magnetism, electricity and light. This course 
signed to furnish a working knowledge of the basic princif 
physics and is planned especially for those students who ex] 
continue their technical studies in physics, chemistry, eng 
ing or medicine. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. 


B4a-B4b. Physical Measurements. MR. TILESTON and Assis 


Quantitative laboratory work in the subjects indicated in | 
B2a-B2b. Must accompany B2a-B2b. W and Th, 1:1 
i or 2 units. Laboratory fee, $3.00 each unit. 


C110. Slide Rule and Precision of Measurements.  Mk.! 


A study of the principles of precision of measurements < 
application of these principles to experimental data 
student will be given the opportunity to learn the opera 
the slide rule and the computing machine. Prerequisite: 

and Physics B2, B4. 3 units. First semester, A. Fee $3.0 


Cllla-Cll1b. Electricity and Magnetism. MR. TI 
A course in theoretical electricity and magnetism, a study 
fundamental laws underlying resistance, self and mutual 
tance, and capacity in both direct and alternating curr 
cuits. Prerequisite: Calculus and Physics B2, B4. 3 ut 


D109a-D109b. Electrical Measurements. MR. TO 
Laboratory in electrical and electromagnetic measureme 
cluding the calibration of electrical measuring instrument: 
urement of magnetization, resistance, inductance and ( 
Opportunity will be given for work in pyrometry, pac 
and thermionics. Prerequisite; Physics Clila-Cillb p: 
or accompanying this course. 1 or 2 units. A. Laborat 
$4.00 each unit. 

D113a, D113b. Analytic Mechanics. 


A study of force and motion with special reference to ¢ 
ing problems and structures. Prerequisite: knowl 


Calculus. VII. 
Di115a-D115b. Physical Optics. 


The fundamental laws of geometrical optics, the wave t 


light, interference, diffraction, polarization, electro 
theory of light, reflection and refraction, dispersion, ! 
optics, theory of relativity and introduction to the st 
spectroscopy and atomic theory. Prerequisite: Physics 


and Calculus. VJ. 


MR. 


MR. 
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D117b. Optics Measurements. MR. HAUPT 


ititative verification of the laws of geometrical optics, in- 
rence, diffraction, polarization, dispersion and refraction, 
ometry and photography. Special emphasis will be given to 
work in experimental spectroscopy. Laboratory to accom- 
D115. 1 or 2 units. Laboratory fee, $4.00 per unit. Th and 
15-4: 15, 


Research. MR. TILESTON and MR. HAUPT 


following problems are in progress in the department: 
>roperties of high energy ions. 

Energy losses in electron beams due to inelastic collisions 
vith atoms and molecules, 

Molecular constants by band spectra methods. 

rs in the department who are properly qualified will be 
ted as research associates in the study of these problems. 
semester. 1 to 3 units. A. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit. 


PoLiTicaL ScIENCE AND Law 


INTRODUCTORY COURSES 


lb. The Foundations of Government. MR. STORY 


genesis and nature of political control ; analysis of selected 
rs in the field of political control, especially of individual 
‘roup relationship to it. First semester. The fundamental 
ems which arise with the attempt to exercise political 
dl, e. g., formulation of policy, selection and control over 
rship, development of governmental structure and ma- 
ry, etc. Second semester. Registration limited to lower 
on students. 2 units. WF, XI, with third hour at the 
ire of the instructor, A. 


». Contemporary Governments. MR. SAIT 


tn solutions to problems in the field of political control. 
haracter, institutional forms, and political practice of the 
pal contemporary foreign governments with special atten- 
9 English government. First semester. American govern- 
including a study of the Principles and problems of Ameri- 
ational, state and municipal polity. Second semester. JV. 


Principles of Government. MR. STORY 


amination of the current working hypotheses derived from 
experience in government; together with an attempt to 
€r the assumptions and premises which are the background 
* Principles examined. Registration limited to advanced 
‘ts who have not had Political Science Ala. 2 units . First 


ve. WF, VII, with a third hour at the pleasure of the 
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ADVANCED COURSES 


Unless otherwise specified seven or eight hours work in th 
troductory courses, listed above, or the written consent of th 
structor, is an absolute prerequisite for registration in the 


lowing courses. 


C103. Municipal Problems. MR. $ 
Survey of modern experience in the organization and adn 
tration of urban communities. Analysis and causal explan 
applied to selected problems of American municipal govern 
with special attention to conditions in California cities. 


semester. JI. 


C104. Political Institutions. MR. 
Consideration of the more important institutions of popular 
ernment and of the efforts to adapt them to increasingly 
plex conditions. Second semester. VI. 


C105. Introduction to Law. MR. BU 


The development of American law and legal institutions 
some analysis of the rights and liabilities arising from the 
common legal relationships. First semester. i; 


C108. Problems of International Relations. MR 


The formulation and control of foreign policy in a demo’ 
the treaty-making power; contemporary problems arising 
competitive national interests including the control of eco 
imperialism; the “outlawry of war’; and international org 
tion. First semester. JJ. | 


C109. Political Problems of Eastern Asia. MR. 


A survey of selected phenomena in the contemporary politic 
and international relations of China, Japan and Asiatic 
with particular emphasis upon China. Open to upper ° 
students who have a satisfactory elementary knowledge‘ 
or more of the following subjects: Political Science, H 
Economics, Sociology or Philosophy. 2 hrs. Second set 
WF, VII, with a third hour at the pleasure of the instruct 


D112. Public Opinion. MR. 
The origin and nature of individual and group attitudes | 
public policy; the scope and function of individual an¢ 
opinion in relation to public affairs; the modes and a 
affecting the formulation and expression of public opint 
available for making it effective in law and policy. Seco! 


ester. III. 
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Political Parties. MR. SAIT 


lysis of the problem of getting candidates and policies ac- 
ed in large democratic communities with diversified social 
economic interests. First semester. [/J, 


Constitutional Law. MR. BURGESS 


examination of the Constitution of the United States and 
lecisions of the Supreme Court upon questions arising there- 
r. Second semester. J, 


International Law. MR. SAIT 


nature, sources and development of international law; its 
tion in the international community; the rights and duties 
tates; pacific and belligerent procedure for the protection 
ghts; the League of Nations and the Permanent Court of 
national Justice. Second semester. JJ, 


THE READING PROGRAM IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


udent who desires to read in Political Science will qualify 
centration in the Division of Social Sciences (see p. 66), 
adopt the following Reading Program as the dominating 
of his upper division work. This program is designed to 
those who aspire to intelligent participation in public affairs 
se who plan to do graduate work in Political Science or 
he Reading Program represents a possible twenty-four 
credit in the department, with an additional six hours con- 
upon the completion of reading courses planned for the 
months. The amount of credit to be assigned to any indi- 
-eader will depend upon the appraisal of his work at the 
is Senior year. At that time a series of comprehensive ex- 
ns, written and oral, are given during the month of May 
new to testing the Reader’s range and thoroughness of 
ent and the degree of maturity which characterizes his 


Reading Program emphasizes certain features which are 
to assure Perspective and to impart organization and direc- 
le Reader’s effort in the field as a whole: 


Each Reader registers, not for individual courses, but for 
= Program, e.g., C151, C152 in the Junior year, and D251, 
che Senior year, In making up their programs Readers are 
© confer with all members of the Department, but regis- 
ill be made through the head of the department. 


As directive and contributing elements, not less than four 
epartmental courses will be incorporated and completed 
teader’s program, registration for these being indicated as 
C151 (C108) or D252 (D112). 


Readers are furnished a selected bibliography covering the 
lons of the program; in consultation with some member 
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of the department they will formulate their program of reading, 
each semester and for summer work if the latter is entered 1, 
Each reader is responsible for a sound general knowledge of} 
material indicated in each section, and is expected to develop | 
individual emphases as interest and time dictate, especially ir 
three subjects chosen under Section 2. | 

(4) In addition to individual conferences with a member o: 
department who acts as his adviser, each reader will meet regu: 
in a pro-seminar group with the departmental faculty for the: 
sentation of reports, discussion, and the planning of further ¢ 


meetings. 


C151, C152. Reading in Political Science. 
MR. BURGESS, MR. SAIT and MR. 5) 


D251, D252. Reading in Political Science. | 
MR. BURGESS, MR. SAIT and MR. §: 


1. Political Thought: The great classics of Political S: 
from Plato’s Republic to the significant works of contempo: 


2. Governmental Institutions: General Reading in the foll) 

subjects, in three of which individual emphases shall be str: 
a. American Government. | 

Foreign Governments. 

Comparative Municipal Government. 

International Political Institutions. 

Comparative Legal Institutions. 

Public Opinion. 

_ Public Administration. 

3. Political Biography: The lives of great public leader’ 

some emphasis upon those of the United States and Great }; 

“Works” and autobiographies will be included. | 

4. Bibliography and Methods: A survey of bibliograph'’ 

sources in selected branches of the field; methods of inv! 

tion including the technological contributions of histor 

sociology, psychology and statistics. 24-30 units. A. 


Mrmhomn & 


PsyCHOLOGY | 
Bl is prerequisite to all further courses in the departmet 
sections in Bl are limited to forty each. | 


Bl. Elements of Psychology. MR. EWER and ey 


The fundamental facts and laws of the mind. Princ’ 
sensation, perception, memory, thought, feeling, emotio®, 
and will. The relation of mental processes 10 e 
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tem and to action. Each semester. First semester, Mr. 
er, JV_and VJ; Mr. Ellis, IJI; second semester, Mr. Ellis, 
; Mr. Ewer, V. 


Child Psychology. MR. ELLIS 


intensive survey of physical and mental growth and devel- 
nent. Particular attention will be given to methods of child 
ining and to the hygiene of growth. Second semester. [J]. 


Individual Differences. MR. ELLIS 


study of the nature and extent of individual differences and 
ir causes as determined by objective methods. Age, sex and 
e differences. Genius, subnormality, insanity and criminality. 
> organization of mind. Applications in various fields are 
sidered briefly. First semester. JJ’. 


Problems of Psychical Research. MR. EWER 


> mysterious phenomena of the mind presented in the light 

scientific psychology. The subjects considered include 
eresthesia, automatisms, illusions and hallucinations, hypno- 
, contemporary occultism and spiritualism. Second semester. 


Educational Psychology. MR. EWER 


ctical applications of psychology to education. The nature 
he learner; Principal features of the learning process; prin- 
2s of motivation; methods of mental measurement. First 
‘ster, VII. Second semester, JV, 


Applications of Psychology. MR. ELLIS 


‘itical study of the fundamental principles underlying applied 
hology together with their application in various fields, 
cially business, Psychotherapy and law. First semester, VJ. 


Social Psychology. MR. EWER 


tal processes underlying social order and progress; the 


ridual as the social unit ; Collective forms of behavior. 
‘Semester. J’, 


Experimental Psychology. MR. ELLIS 


boratory course in psychology accompanied by lectures and 
ssions of the principles of scientific method used in psycho- 
ul investigations. Second semester, Class, MW, IIT; labora- 
W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $2.00. 


semester, the historical development of ps chology; the 
us system i i tite a nt 


ology, with special reference to behaviorism and the prob- 
of instinct, brain localizat 
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Ellis. Students are advised to consult with the instructor b 
registering in either part of the course. T, 4 to 6. (First si 
ter omitted 1934-1935). 


PuBLIC ADDRESS 


Ala-Alb. English:An Introductory Course. MR. § 
(In cooperation with the Department of English) 

The fundamental principles of literary criticism and inter 

tion together with reading and study of specimens of the 

important literary types; instruction and practice in writin 

speech. 4 units. Prerequisite for all other departmental cc 

Men; WF, I; section meetings at JJ; Women: TIha; s 


meeting at J. 


B32a-B32b. Public Address. | MR. 
Exercises in voice development and platform deportment. 
ing in analysis of subjects, selection and arrangement ¢ 
terial, psychological adaptation of material and treatm 
specific audiences. 2 units. MW, III. ! 


B33a-B33b. Principles of Interpretative Reading. MR. 
Study of the technique of effective oral interpretation 0: 
ature. Application of this technique in the reading of 
literary types. 2 units. M W, V. 


B35a, B35b. Argumentation and Debate. MR. 


Study of the principles of argumentation and practical 
cation of these principles in class debates. Debate subjé 
the year analyzed and debated. 2 units. A. 


C131a-Cl31b. Advanced Public Address. MR 
Training in the construction and delivery of formal ad 
Prerequisite: Public Address B32 or equivalent. 2 unit 
MW, VII. 

C134a-C134b. Reading of Dramatic Literature. MR 
The intensive study of a limited number of standard pla 
emphasis on dramatic values in character and plot, + 
tative reading of these plays in class. Recital program: 
the class. Prerequisite: Public Address B33 or ed! 
2 units. 22h, Vik 


RELIGION 


Ala, Alb. Orientation in Religion. } MR. 
A study of the influence of modern thought in the inter! 


of religion and of the contribution of religion to civ 
2 units. Each semester. TTh, VI. | 
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Introduction to New Testament. MR. HAND 


careful study of such questions as date, authenticity, author- 
9, composition, integrity, purpose and contents of the docu- 
its which comprise the New Testament. First semester. 
uts. TTh, XII. 


The Teachings of Jesus. MR. HAND 
cial emphasis is laid on Jesus’ conception of the Kingdom 
Heaven, his revelation of God and his doctrine concerning 


own person and his claims on the fealty of men. Second 
ester. Z units. TTh, XII. 


The Evolution of the English Version. MR. HAND 


tudy of the various texts and versions by which the Bible 
come to be a literary possession of the English-speaking 
. First semester. 2 units. TTh, XII. (Omitted in 1934-1935). 


he First Interpreters of Jesus. MR. HAND 
tudy of the teachings of Paul and the general epistles as 
have modified and interpreted Christianity. Second sem- 
. 2units. TTh, XII. (Omitted in 1934-1935). 


C109b. The Religious World. MR. BROOKS 


course surveys the origin and growth of religious exper- 

the characteristics of a fully developed religion, the rise 
10dern religious ideas, and the place of religion in social 
astruction. J/J, 


RoMANcE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


FRENCH 
b, Elementary. 


MRS. BISSIRI, MR. CROWELL, MISS WAGNER 
atials of grammar and pronunciation; readings from easy 


‘™m texts; writing from dictation; practice in speaking. IV, 
(2 sections), 


» Intermediate. 


; MRS, BISSIRI, MR. CROWELL, MISS HIUSSON 
ew of grammar with the translation of moderately difficult 
sh into French; conversation. Extensive reading of mod- 
rench texts representing as many literary forms as possible : 
‘ of this reading is done as outside assignments; French his- 
geography, culture, etc., are stressed in class discussions as 

i time allows. JJ] (2 sections), VIZ, 


-103b. Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 


MRS. BISSIRI 


> first semester stress will be upon the theater, from the 
itic period to the end of the century. In the second semes- 
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ter, an intensive study of the romantic poets will be made 
lowed by a consideration of the later poets and certain 
writers outside the field of the novel. V. 


Cllla-C1l11b. Composition and Conversation. MRS, I 


Intensive drill in written and oral expression; free compos 
dictation; conversation on assigned topics or extempore, 
special stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciatio 
intonation, phonetics being used as an aid. This course i 
ducted, for the most part, in French. IV. | 


D113a, D113b. Literature of the Seventeenth Century, 
MBS. ] 


In the first semester, introductory lectures on the historical 
ground and the precursors of the great dramatists, with 
tailed study of the great plays of Corneille and Racine an 
tain of the writings of Boileau, Mme. de Maintenon and o 
followed in the second semester by a detailed study of 
and a consideration of La Fontaine, La Bruyere, Des 
Pascal, etc. XJ. : 


D117. Le Moyen Age. MR. , 
Poetry of the middle ages. Les chroniqueurs. Villon. L 
upon the literary history of the period. Collateral readings. 
semester. IV. | 


D118. La Renaissance. MR. 


Ronsard and the Pléiade. Rabelais and Montaigne. Pot 
Marot. Lectures and collateral readings. Second semest 


D217a, D217b. Romance Literature. THE 
A course in directed reading for students concentrat 
French or Spanish; designed to develop and link the depa 
offerings in order to present a comprehensive view of the 
ture from its beginnings to present times; culminates in th 
prehensive final examination required of students concer 
in the department. A. 


SPANISH 


Ala-Alb. Elementary. MISS F 


‘ eg | 
Essentials of grammar and pronunciation; readings fro 
modern texts; writing from dictation; practice in speak 


B3a-B3b. Intermediate. Grammar Review and Modern. 
Readings. MR. CROWELL and MISS } 
A review of grammar with the translation of moderately 


English into Spanish; conversation. Extensive reading ( 
ern Spanish texts chosen to represent as many literary * 
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sible; a part of this reading is done as outside assignments; 
nish history, geography, culture, etc., are stressed in class 
‘ussions as far as time allows. Prerequisite: Spanish Al or 
ivalent. Two sections. V, XI. 


The Theater of the Nineteenth Century. muss HUSSON 


dy of the works of such dramatists as Moratin, Martinez de 
Rosa, Duque de Rivas, Gutiérrez, Hartzenbusch, Lépez de 
Ja, Breton de los Herreros, Tamayo y Baus, Echegaray, and 
srs. First semester. JJ. 


The Novel of the Nineteenth Century. MISS HUSSON 


ly of certain of the works of Ferndn Caballero, Pedro de 
rcon, Valera, Pereda, Galdés, Pardo-Bazan, Valdés, and 
co Ibafiez. Second semester. JJ. 


‘C111b. Spanish Composition and Conversation. 
MISS HUSSON 


nsive drill in written and oral expression; free composition; 
ition; conversation, on assigned topics or extempore, with 
cial stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation and 
pe This course is conducted, for the most part, in Span- 


The Novel of the “Siglo de Oro.” MR. CROWELL 


oductory lectures and assigned readings on prose fiction 
. the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella to 1600, followed by an 
isive study of Cervantes and the “Quijote.” First semester. J. 


The Theater of the “Siglo de Oro.” MR. CROWELL 
ductory lectures ‘and assigned readings on the development 
1e early theater in Spain, followed by a detailed study of 


in of the plays of Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, Ruiz de 


sar paderén, and some of the lesser dramatists. Second 
ster. J, 


ITALIAN 


‘1b. Elementary. MR. JONES 
id survey of the grammar with special emphasis on the pro- 
ation. Extensive reading of modern prose. Open only to 
os ae have a thorough grounding in French, Spanish, or 


SOcIOLoGy 


1107. SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 


modern social problems, such as race prejudice and move 
of population, urbanization and neo-Malthusianism, mai 
and divorce, poverty and crime, child welfare, : leisure 


activities. IV and VI. 


C107. Criminology. MR. 
The nature and evolution of crime; the organic and en 
mental causes of crime; an examination of criminal proc 
The historical development of the principles and metho 
punishment. The new, scientific approach to the treatm 
delinquents in the courts and in penal institutions. Prev 
of delinquencies through control of the causes. First semes 


C108. Labor Problems. MR 
A survey of labor problems and causes of industrial unres 
lective bargaining and trade unionism, child labor, scientific 
agement, labor legislation, methods of promoting ind 
peace, problems of reconstruction. Second semester. V. 


C125. Poverty and the Community. 
(Omitted in 1934-1935). 


C128. Social Aspects of Race Relations. 
(Omitted in 1934-1935). 


D132. The Family. 
(Omitted in 1934-1935). 


D133. Theories of Social Reform. MR 


A study of various proposals for social reconstruction incl 
The Utopians, Marxian Socialism, Fabian Socialism, Synd! 
and Anarchy. An investigation of contemporary experim 
social reorganization: The British Labor Movement, The 
Regime, Soviet Russia and the Cooperative Movement in | 
India, and America. First semester. III. 


D134. Contemporary Sociological Thought. _  M) 


An analysis of the facts and forces involved in the orga! 
and modification of society with special emphasis upon ! 
social distance, conflict and accommodation. 
A survey of the leading sociological theories, and an hi 
and analytical study of leading sociological thinkers 25 
for an understanding of society and its problems. Seco! 


ester. III. 
D251, D252. Advanced Studies in Sociology. 


Research in social problems and agencies. Various te 
which have been developed in sociological research will, 
in making individual or group surveys for the purpose 0* 
strating the relative merit, the special contribution an 
nite limitations of the several tools of research. A. (Ot 


1934-1935). 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 111 
SUMMER SESSION 


ough the main work of the Summer Session formerly con- 
_by Pomona College has been transferred to Claremont 
2s, Pomona College still maintains summer work at Laguna 
and Bluff Lake. 

Department of Zoology conducts work at the Laguna 
Marine Laboratory, Professor W. A. Hilton, Director. 

the Pomona College summer camp in the San Bernardino 
ains, Professor Taylor gives theoretical and practical work 
surveying and Mr. Beggs gives instruction in applied art. 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 
1933-1934 
Compiled March 1, 1934 


agg 
ee Pe 
ores. = “ u = b _ : 178 
EN a 
- ~ = - - - - - - 5 
Total Enrolment - c i e 644 


dition to the above, 6 Claremont Colleges students and 
ipps College students have taken some work in Pomona 
during 1933-1934, 
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3. Men’s Dormitory and 
Dining Hall: 
Eli P. Clark and 
Frary Halls 

. Men’s Dormitory 
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. Alumni Athletic Fields 
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Smiley Hall: 
Men’s Dormitory 
Holmes Hall: 
Assembly Hall 


. Pearsons Hall 

. Crookshank Hall 
. Mason Hall 

. Library 


Bridges Auditorium 


-. Brackett Observatory 
. Open-Air Theater 

. Hockey Field 

. Tennis Court 

. Sumner Hall: 


Administrative 
Offices 


. Bridges Hall 

. Rembrandt Hall 
. President’s House 
. Claremont Inn 

. Harwood Court: 


Women’s Dormitory 


- Women’s Dining Hall 
. Heating Plant 


TEMPORARY 
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- College Shops 

- Harwood Hall 

. Little Gymnasium 
. Big Gymnasium 

. Wilby House: 


Women’s Dormitory 


- Women’s Dormitory 
- Women’s Building 
. Garages 

. Haddon Hall: 


Women’s Dormitory 


PROPOSED 


. Men’s Dormitory 
- Botany Building 
. Physics Building 


Women’s Dormitory 
Women’s Gymnasium 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1935 
16, Monday 


I7, Tuesday 
18, Wednesday 
19, Thursday 


19, Thursday 
19, Thursday 


I7, Thursday 
27, Wednesday 
2, Monday 


19, Thursday 
20, Friday 


1936 


6, Monday 
22, Wednesday 
1, Saturday 

3, Monday 


4, Tuesday 

5, Wednesday 
6, Thursday 
15, Saturday 
27, Friday 

6, Monday 
29, Friday 


2, Tuesday 
15, Monday 


Conference Day for all new stu- 
dents 

Registration Day for all new stu- 
dents 

Registration Day for returning 
students 

Registration Day for returning 
students 


Opening Convocation, 11:00 a. m. 

First Semester Classes begin, 
Ps15) pm: 

Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 
11:00 a.m. 

Thanksgiving Recess begins, 6:00 


p.m. 
Thanksgiving Recess ends, 8:00 
a.'tn), 
Christmas Music, 7:00 p.m. 
Christmas Recess begins, 6:00 
p.m. 


Christmas Recess ends, 8:00 a. m. 

Examinations Begin 

First Semester Ends 

Registration Day for Freshmen, 
Sophomores and Specials 

Registration Day for Juniors and 
Seniors 

Second Semester Classes begin, 
8:00 a. m. 

Opening Convocation of Second 
Semester, 11:00 a.m. 

Matriculation and Parents’ Day 
Convocation, 11:00 a.m. 

Spring Recess begins, 6:00 p.m. 

Spring Recess ends, 8:00 a.m. 

Memorial Convocation 

Examinations begin 

Commencement 


SUMMER VACATION 


14, Monday 
15, Tuesday 
16, Wednesday 


I7, Thursday 


Registration Days 


Convocation, 11:00 a. m. 
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President 


Vice-President 
Vice-President 
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Secretary and Treasurer 


Controller 
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Fullerton 
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La Canada 
San Diego 
Los Angeles 
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Santa Ana 
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Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 
Hollywood 
Pasadena 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
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Los Angeles 
Pomona 
Claremont 
Los Angeles 
Pasadena 
Los Angeles 


Pomona 
Pasadena 
San Dimas 
Berkeley 


Lamanda Park 


Claremont 


FACULTY 


CyarLes KEYsER EDMUNDS 345 College 


President, 1928. 
B.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


EpwIn CLARENCE NorTON 145 W. Sevent 
Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the Greek Language 
Literature on the Edwin Clarence Norton Foundation, Emeritus, 1% 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College and Yale Univ 
Ph.D., Carleton College; D.D., Pacific Theological Seminary. Gr 
Student, Johns Hopkins, Columbia and Oxford Universities. 


FRANK PARKHURST BRACKETT 270 E. Ta 
Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett Found« 
and Director of the Observatory, Emeritus, 1888. | 

B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; Sc.D., Dart 
College. Honorary Fellow, Clark University. | 


PHEBE EsTELLE SPALDING 261 W. Fif 
Professor of English Literature on the Phebe Estelle Spalding Fou 
tion, Emeritus, 1889. | 

B.L., Carleton College; M.L., Carleton College; Ph.D., Boston Uni 


GracrE ELLA BERRY 353 W. Elever 
Dean of Women, and Associate Professor of Mathematics, Eme 
1909. 


B.S., Mount Holyoke College; M.A., Mount Holyoke College. 


| 
MENDAL GaRBUTT FRAMPTON 927 Harvari 
Professor of the English Language, 1904. | 

B.A., Illinois College; M.A., Illinois College; M.A., Harvard Un 
D.Litt. Illinois College. 
Graduate Student, Harvard and Chicago Universities. 


Wittiam ATwoop HILTON 1293 Dartmout 
Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Founa 

1905. 
B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Cornell University. | 
BERNARD CAPEN EWER 706 Indian Hil 
Professor of Psychology, 1916. | 
B.A., Brown University; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harv: 
versity. » | 


| 
} 


‘Arranged in order of appointment to present rank. The date in ¢ 
denotes the beginning of original term of service. | 


FACULTY 11 


-pH Haine LYMAN 357 W. Tenth St. 


Professor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music, 1917. 
B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, Wiliiam 
B. Olds, Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes 
Cowper and other American masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. 


ro BEATH JONES 125 W. Eleventh St. 
Professor of French Literature and Instructor in Italian, 1911. 

B.A., Boston University; M.A., Boston University. Graduate Student, 

Universities of Chicago, Geneva and Barcelona. 

LIAM Evan NIcHOLL 465 W. Sixth St. 
Dean of the College and Professor of Education, 1919. 

B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, 

Edinburgh University. 

MER ELMER ROBBINS 487 Harrison Ave. 


Professor of Classical History and Language, 1915. 
B.A., University of Michigan; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Uni- 


versity of Michigan. 
SERT CHARLES DENISON 232 W. Fifth St. 


Professor of Philosophy on the Robert C. Denison Foundation, 1920. 
B.A., Amherst College; B.D., Andover Theological Seminary; D.D., 
Amherst College. 

MOND CuMMINGs Brooks 489 W. Sixth St. 


Professor of Religion on the Nancy M. Lyon Foundation, 1921. 
B.A., Tabor College; B.D., Yale Divinity School; D.D., Tabor College 
ind Whitman College. Graduate Student, Oberlin College. 


cE McCu.Liey 821 Dartmouth Ave. 
Professor of English Literature, 1921. 


3.A., Hiram College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Harvard 
University, 


LIAM Kirk 705 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Social Economics on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 1922. 
3.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 
LIAM PoLk RussELu 506 E. Sixth St. 
| vi aa of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foundation, Emeritus, 
4. 


3.A., Cumberland University; M.A., Cumberland University. Graduate 
‘tudent, Columbia, Harvard and Yale Universities. 


RGE SAMUEL Burcgss 1175 College Ave. 
Professor of Law and Secretary of the Faculty, 1918. 
3.A., University of Michigan; J.D., University of Michigan. 


12 FACULTY 


EUGENE WHITE NIXON 1034 Harvard A 
Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 
B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Stuc 
Wing and California Universities. 


FRANK WESLEY PITMAN 116 E. Twelfth 
Professor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Found 


tion, 1924. 
Ph.B., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale University 


RoLanp R. TiLEsTON 1129 Dartmouth / 
Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1925. 
B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., Col 
College: 


RussELL McCuLLocH SToRY 127 W. Eight 


Professor of Political Science, 1925. 
B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., Hai 
University. 


CHARLES TABOR FITTS 826 Harvard 

Registrar and Assistant Professor of. English, 1919. | 

B.A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate Sn 
Harvard University. 


Pruitre ALEXANDER MuNZ 1165 Indian Hill] 
Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Fouag 
POLS: 


B.A., University of Denver; M.A., University of Denver; Ph.,D., c 


Universicy. Graduate Student, University of Chicago. 
| 


KENNETH DUNCAN 1100 Harvard 
Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation, 192 
B.A., Wabash College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., Unit 

of Michigan. 
ALFRED OswALD WOODFORD 443 W. Ten! 
> 


Professor of Geology, 1915. | 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. | 


Jessie EpirH GIBsON 
Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1927- | 
B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. G 
Student, C California and Columbia Universities. 
CHARLES JUDSON ROBINSON 809 Indian Hill 
Professor of Chemistry on the Carnegie Foundation, 1927. 
B.S., Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Univensn 


| 
| 


FACULTY 13 


“ARD TAYLOR 1022 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of Engineering Mathematics, 1920. 

C.E., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southern California. 

Graduate Student, University of Oregon. 

‘ARD McCHESNEY Salt 238 E. Seventh St. 
Professor of Political Science, 1928. 

3.A., Toronto University; M.A., Toronto University; Ph.D., Columbia 

University. 


STER GEORGE JAEGER 833 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Mathematics, 1931. 
3.A., University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


ERT SIDNEY ELLIs 1120 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of Psychology, 1931. 
.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


.TER ALFRED ALLEN 


Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. 


.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American Guild 
£ Organists. 


‘ETT SAMUEL OLIVE University Club, 8th and Amherst 
Professor of Piano, 1923. 


-Mus., Simpson College. Graduate Student, Simpson College. Pupil of 
foritz. Mayer-Mahr and Mme. Teresa Carreno in Berlin. 


PH WADDELL CLOKEY Via Los Altos 
Professor of Organ, 1926. 
-A., Miami University. Graduate, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
AM Hoop Simpson 188 W. Seventh St. 
Professcr of Military Science and Tactics, 1932. 
iraduate, UJ. S, Military Academy; Graduate, Advanced Course, Infantry 
chool; Distinguished Graduate, Command and General Staff School; 
taduate, Army War College. Lieutenant-Colonel, Infantry, U. S. Army. 
ARD HunT PatTTEE 
Director of Admissions, 1932, 
-A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University; Graduate Student, 
olumbia University. 
S Wire CrowELx 1278 Yale Ave. 


Professor of Romance Languages, 1929. 


S., Haverford College; M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 
sity, 


ea 


| 
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14 FACULTY 
ELuiotr Curtis LINCOLN 472 W. Tenth 


Associate Professor of English Literature, 1924. | 
B.A., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Har 


University. | 
| 


BENJAMIN Davip SCOTT 828 College ; 


Associate Professor of Public Address, 1923. 
B.A., University of Southern California; $.T.B., Boston University; Pl 
Boston University. Graduate work, Boston, Brown and Harvard | 


versities. 


ELIZABETH KELLEY Maryland . 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1928. | 

B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., New York University. | 
WALTER TICKNOR WHITNEY 445 W. Tent 
Associate Professor of Astronomy, and Director of the Frank P. — 
Brackett Observatory, 1929. | 

B.S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. : 
Witt1aM HENRY COOKE 226 W. Eighi 
Associate Professor of History, 1927. | 

B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., Stanford Uni 
RoBERT TRESILIAN BELCHER 452 W. Six 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Engineering, Emeritus, 1907 
B.A., Queen’s University. Graduate Student, Queen’s College ani 
versity of California. 


CurrrorD Nott HaNnp 
Assistant Professor of Religion, 1919. 
B.L., Pomona College; B.D., Pacific School of Religion; M.A., Un 
of Southern California. Graduate Student, University of Califorr 
RaLtrH RayMOND UNIACKE 160 W. Elever 
Assistant Professor of Violin, 1923. 
Pupil of Franz Milcke. | 
FRANCIS GARRITT GILCHRIST 1040 Colleg 
Assistant Professor of Zoology, 1924. | 
B.A., University of California; Ph.D., University of California. 
CoLvIn HeaTtH 462 Baughma 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. | 
B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, Pomona College. 
Rosert LoBINGIER STREHLE 1019 Dartmout 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. | 
B.A., Pomona College. M.A., Claremont Colleges. Graduate Stude 
versity of Southern California, University of California, Stanfc 

} 


wersity. 


1045 Yale 


FACULTY 15 


“cis RayMOND IREDELL 1060 College Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 1925. 
3A. Pomona College; M.A., Harvard University. 


1 Friepa Bissiri 1035 Harvard Ave. 
Assistant Professor of French, 1920. 
}.A., Kreuzlingen College, Switzerland. 


MAS MONTAGUE BeEGcGs 424 W. Tenth St. 
Assistant Professor of Art, 1926. 
.F.A., Yale University. Graduate, General Art Course at Pratt Institute. 


GARET Husson Maryland Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Spanish, 1925. 


3.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University; Graduate Study, 
ventro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid. 


oLp Davis 157 E. Tenth St. 
Assistant Professor of English, 1927. 
.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., Oxford University. 


Te ELIZABETH WacGNER* 428 W. Tenth St. 
Assistant Professor of German, 1928. 


A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Graduate Stu- 
:nt, Columbia University, Middlebury College, Sorbonne, Universite de 


aris, 

-EY Guick LEIGHTON 121 W. 6th St. 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1931. 

‘A., Pomona College; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 
ersity. 

3ERT Epwarp Gray 1035 Harvard Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Music, 1931. 


‘Mus., University School of Music, Lincoln, Nebraska; Pupil in voice of 
dolph Engstrom, Evan Williams, and others; in cello of George Pierce, 


tuno Steindel, and others, 

-AND SPENCER CHAMNESS 1269 Harvard Ave. 
| Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1931. 

raduate, Infantry School, Basic Course. Captain, U. S. Army. 

2N JEANETTE EwInc 487 W. Sixth St. 
Acting Librarian, 1912. 

A, Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University. 


> on leave, second semester, 1935-36, 
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Curtis Haupt 142 W. Ninth | 
Assistant Professor of Physics, 1930. . 
B.A., Colorado College; M.A., University of California. Ph.D., Uniy 
sity of California. | 
LEoN Howarp 217 W. 11th: 
Assistant Professor of English, 1930. 
B.A., Birmingham-Southern College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
ERNEST ALBERT STRATHMANN 141 E. 12th 
Assistant Professor of English, 1932. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 
NorMAN THEODORE NEsS §29 Indian Hill Bl 
Assistant Professor of Economics, 1928. 
B.A., Carleton College; M.A., University of California; Graduate Stud 
Harvard University. 
CarL BAUMANN 1130 Harvard A 
Assistant Professor of German, 1931. 
Ph.D., University of Basel. 
GoRDON SUTHERLAND © 235 W. 9th 


Assistant Professor of Piano, 1931. 
B.Mus. and M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. 


Earu Jay MERRITT Eli P. Clark F 
Instructor in Physical Education, and Freshman Class Adviser, 192) 
B.A., Pomona College. 
Mary C. Love 466 W. Sixth 
Head of Library Loan Department, 1929. 
B.A., M.A., Stanford University. 
VirGINIA PRINCEHOUSE ALLEN 
Instructor in Dramatics, 1930. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, School of Dramatics, Yale | 
versity. M.A., Claremont Colleges. 
Apa CoorER CAWSEY 130 W. Tenth 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1930. 
B.S., University of Wisconsin. 
LoutsE OTI1s 424 W. 6th 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1931. 
B.A., Northwestern University; Ph.D., Northwestern University. 
LUCILLE STEVENSON 626 Yale s 


Instructor in Voice, 1931. - . 
Student of Charles W. Clark, Alice Prince Miller and Rita Bastiannu 
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A ADELINE NELSON 
Instructor in History, 1931. 
B.A., University of Arizona; M.A., Claremont Colleges. 
THER Goss BRISTOL 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Columbia University. 
IZABETH CAWTHORNE 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
B.A., University of California. 


DEPARTMENTAL LECTURERS 


BREY AUGUSTUS DouGLAss 275 W. Tenth St. 


Lecturer in Education, 1926. 
Professor of Education, Claremont Colleges. 


B.A., Kansas State Teachers College; M.A., Ph.D., Clark University. 


SE JOSEPH COLEMAN 870 N. Towne Ave., Pomona 
Lecturer in Public School Music, 1927. 


B.Mus., Chicago University. Pupil of Percy Rector Stephens and DeWitt 
Durgin Lash. 


RIL JURECKA 163 W. 11th St. 
Lecturer in Sculpture, 1932. 


Graduate, Imperial and Royal College of Sculpture, Horice, Austria, now 
Czechslovakia. 


FACULTY COMMITTEES 
1935-1936 


ACADEMIC ProcepuRE—Ewer, Burgess, Munz, Nicholl, Tileston. 
ADMINISTRATION—Robbins, Tileston, Ewer, Jaeger, Duncan. 
ApMission—Pattee, Fitts, Nicholl, Gibson, Ellis, Davis. 


Arutetic Counctzx—Jaeger, Lincoln, Nicholl, Nixon, three stu 
representatives, and two Alumni consulting members. 


CLAssiFication—Fitts, Nicholl, Taylor, Ellis, Pattee. 


Cottece Lire—Nicholl, Gibson, Duncan, Jaeger, Merritt. 
President and Vice- President Associated Students, consul 


members on call. 

Convocation—Nicholl, Burgess, Lyman, Scott. 

Courses oF Stupy—Burgess, Munz, Fitts, Tileston, McCu 
Crowell. 

EncLisu—Strathmann, Leighton, Husson. 


Heattu-—Nixon, Kelley, Nicholl, Gibson, A.W.S. and A.M.S. P. 
dents, consulting members on eale 


Honors—-Pitman, Hilton, Nixon, Crowell, Robbins, Ellis, Leig! 
Allen, Howard. 


Lectures, Pustic EvENTS AND CoMMENCEMENT—Burgess, Nic 
Lyman, W. J. Howard. | 


Liprary—Duncan, Ewing, Burgess, McCulley, Haupt, Baumat 


PERSONNEL—Gibson, Nicholl, Fitts, Pattee, Merritt, Ellis, Tile 
Jaeger, Kelley. 


RELIGIOUS INTERESTS INCLUDING Cuapet—Brooks, Nicholl, by 


Rooms—Burgess, Taylor, Hilton. 
ScHOLARSHIPS—Story, Gibson, Nicholl, Tileston, Allen, reat) | ] 
Srupent Arp—Nicholl, Pattee, Gibson, Cleverdon. | 


| 


| 
} 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Earty Days 


>omona College owes its inception to early settlers in Southern 
ifornia whose previous affiliations led them to attempt the 
inding of a “Christian College of the New England type.” 
der the leadership of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, a de- 
ed and self-sacrificing group were appointed members of the 
t Board of Trustees by the General Association of Congrega- 
ial Churches of Southern California. The present President of 
Board of Trustees, Mr. George W. Marston of San Diego, was 
of these original trustees. 


“he College was incorporated October 14, 1887. The work of 
ruction was begun in September, 1888, in a small house rented 
Pomona. In the following January an unfinished hotel in 
femont (now Sumner Hall), together with considerable land 
cent, was given to the College and the work was transferred 
hat place. Although this location was originally regarded as 
porary, Claremont was later made the permanent seat of the 
ege. By this time, however, the name of “Pomona College” 
become so definitely fixed that it has been retained, notwith- 
ding the location. 


he growth of the College has been swift and constant. The 
class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total number 
ollege students was forty-seven. Since 1915 the enrolment 
been held at approximately 750 divided equally between men 
women and among the four classes. 


A New Departure 


le imperative demand for expansion led to the adoption 
t the inspiring leadership of President James A. Blaisdell, of 
stoup plan of affiliated colleges, in which the obvious advan- 
‘of the small college are retained while still making possible 
gathering together of the equipment that is justified only in 
3¢ university. To this end “Claremont Colleges” was incor- 
ed October 14, 1925 , and the first of the new units known 
tipps College in honor of Miss Ellen Browning Scripps, 
€ generosity and vision made it possible, was opened in Sep- 
€r, 1927, as an affiliated but separate college for women. 
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These three institutions, Pomona, Scripps and Claremont, 
independent but cooperate in the establishment of certain mu 
facilities. In approved cases, there is also an exchange of c 
room privileges between the colleges. Certain functions suc 
the summer school, graduate and research work are carried 0 
cooperation. The buildings and facilities under Claremont | 
leges and the laboratories under Pomona are for the use of 
Claremont Colleges, with its own trustees known as “The B 
of Fellows” some of whom are also trustees of Pomona o1 
Scripps, constitutes a central group, focusing a mutual effort 
to return to each member of that group a stimulating and 
spiring influence. Through the bequest of the late Seeley 
Mudd, first chairman of its Board of Fellows, and erstwhi 
trustee of Pomona College, Claremont Colleges received a { 
of one million dollars for the establishment of its work. 


CLAREMONT COLLEGES 


Thus far the general services undertaken by Claremont 
leges in behalf of the group include the administration of 
health service, the development of a central heating plant 
erection and administration of an auditorium seating 2,500, 
the erection of a building to house the central library anc 
common business offices of the group. The inauguration of 
special library collections and the subsidy of research projec 
members of the faculties are also the forerunners of larger d 
opments under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


Pomona’s IDEAL 


The real heart of the Claremont plan lies not in its pro. 
for graduate study but rather in the enhancement of sch« 
life among undergraduates, and Pomona represents the effo 
maintain in an exceptionally favorable environment a small 
pendent residence college where the inestimable advantag 
intimacy are secured, but where the advantages of ample fac 
and intense competition are also secured by its association 
these other colleges situated in close proximity to it, and * 
the selective process assures, as nearly as possible, a comp2' 
students who will really profit by college experience. | 
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Pomona’s Procram 


'rom the very beginning Pomona College has maintained a 
atation for interest in thorough scholarship rather than in 
e numbers. Membership in the institution itself is regarded 
scholastic honor. Pomona holds that scholarship should not 
‘ be high but also broad and inclusive. It is not a professional 
ol. It insists that the best preparation for life includes not 
; the ample, generous and complete training of the college 
tse, such as is here given, but also at a later period a thorough 
definite professional specialization. The College has been 
ularly successful in permeating its body of students with 
e ambitions. A very large percentage of its graduates have 


n subsequent professional training, many winning scholastic 
tds in other institutions. 


he courses offered in Pomona College cover the whole range 
he humanities and the sciences, while the fine arts, especially 
ic, are duly emphasized. Various combinations of funda- 
tal courses are presented as adequately preparing for later 
essional studies in engineering, medicine, law, or education. 


Honors Work 


1ce September, 1924, Pomona has been developing the so- 
d honors type of instruction, the purpose of which is to free 
‘nts of more than average ability from some of the routine 
tements such as compulsory attendance in classes, frequent 
and conformity in the study of textbook assignments. Such 
nts are encouraged to limit the scope of their work and to 
*ntrate, in their junior and senior years, in their chosen field 
udy, preferably in Programs composed of one major subject 
’né OF two minors, so that the student may achieve a certain 
ty and a sense of unity of knowledge in a fairly large 
on of learning. The student is offered the opportunity of 
lic private conferences with his major adviser, who helps 
us courses and his reading, criticizes his reports, and helps in 
ving that integration of learning which constitutes a liberal 
tion. 

4 word, Pomona College, in the midst of a very rapidly de- 
Dg region of Southern California, is endeavoring to main- 

e values of a broad cultural preparation for life. 


22 CO-EDUCATION 
SociaL TRAINING AN EssENTIAL PaRT OF EDUCATION 
In seeking to achieve this purpose Pomona is making use 
living conditions, dormitories, dining halls, social intercourse! 
an extent and in a way not yet adequately developed in 
American colleges generally, as a fundamentally important | 
of the undertaking. | 


Dining in the great hall for men or in the women’s new 
‘nduces social amenities not acquired otherwise. Exchange | 
ners between the women’s campus and the men’s campus af 
opportunities for social intercourse and entertainment at noe¢ 
expense. The fraternities have their special rooms within 
dormitories in close association with the rooms assigned to 
members of the several groups. | 


| 

Pomona’s co-educational character greatly increases the ; 
ture of its student body. Working together on the highest | 
of life, men and women are most likely to associate in mi 
respect and dignity. The graduates of this college testify | 
these relations add to the genuine wholesomeness and rou 
worth of the student’s life. While emphasizing social value: 
opportunities, the college, however, holds them subordina’ 
the main business of study and work. 


Since the determining purpose of the College is to help: 
student to develop for himself an adequate philosophy of li 
feels obligated to promote the consideration of those age 
spiritual aspirations and interpretations which constitute rel 
and to urge each student to correlate correctly these factors 
the discoveries resulting from the application of careful scie. 
method in all other fields of human investigation. The C! 
does not ask its students to adopt any given set of religious : 
pretations but it does ask each one, as an indispensable part 
education, to seek an interpretation of his own guided | 
critical study of those arrived at by others. It thus seeks | 
source the coming generation with a leadership of intel: 
capacity, directed will and noble character. 

While originally Congregational in organization, the C 
long ago made itself the servant of a wider fellowship. 
Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, absolutel: 
from ecclesiastical control but pledged nevertheless unc 
charter to maintain the institution as truly Christian, j 

4 


nonsectarian. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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BuILDINGs AND EQuIPpMENT 


addition to the grounds and buildings administered by Clare- 
at Colleges in behalf of both Pomona College and Scripps 
lege, Pomona College itself occupies about one hundred and 
mty acres, of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, 
at ten in Alumni Athletic Field, and fifty in the campus 
ver, centering in Marston Quadrangle. 

here are nineteen buildings on the campus, heated from the 
tal heating plant operated by Claremont Colleges. 

he Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wife of 
, Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., one of the Founders of Pomona 
ege, has been removed from its original site and remodeled for 
inistrative and faculty uses, 

olmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Monson, 
sachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with more 
ern plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mainly to 


‘el and recitation rooms, departmental offices and the offices 


re Associated Students. 

ie Business Office of Pomona College is maintained in Harper 
» administered by Claremont Colleges. 

ne Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is an imposing 
‘ture, well adapted to the purposes for which it was built. 

ne Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory for men, ac- 
nodates sixty-five students and one instructor. It is com- 
ly furnished with all modern conveniences. 

te Eli P. Clark Campus for Men includes: The Dormitory 
“reshmen, which provides superior quarters for some 105 
nts besides the House Master and One or more instructors; 
additional dormitories accommodating some 165 upperclass- 
' Frary Hall, the Dining Hall for Men, the gift of Mr. George 


y 
{) 


flarston and others, named in memory of Rev. Lucien H. 


» 4 member of the Board of Trustees from 1892 to 1903. 
2s the Great Hall which will seat 45 0, there are three smaller 
'§ rooms for the use of special groups as required. 

‘wood Court, a modern and pleasing dormitory which in- 
3 Strong Hall, accommodates about one hundred and eighty 
n, who are also served by the Aurelia Squier Harwood Me- 
7 Dining Hall. The College also maintains several houses, in 
| similar accommodations can be secured. 


2 Claremont Inn has both large and small dining-rooms and 
imodations for sixty guests. 
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Rembrandt Hall, the first section of the Art Building, is 
voted chiefly to the work of the Department of Art. The up 
floor contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor a cony 
ient auditorium of moderate size for exhibits and assemblies. 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. ; 
Mrs. Appleton S. Bridges, of San Diego offers excellent facili 
for the study of music. 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, under the auspices 
Claremont Colleges, has a seating capacity of 2500 and is ay 
able for Pomona College events. It, too, was the gift of Mr. ; 
Mrs. A. S. Bridges in memory of their daughter who atten 
Pomona College. 

The Open-Air Theater, built to take advantage of the nat 
setting of Blanchard Park, though uncompleted, has at preset 
seating capacity of over 4000. 

The Gymnasium, comprising two structures, affords an 
equipment for indoor physical training supplementing the var’ 
playing fields for men and for women. 

The Memorial Training Quarters stands as a remembrance 
the Pomona College men who lost their lives in the Great Wat 
represents the gift of the parents of one of those men, Shel 
Gerry, 17, supplemented by those of alumni, students and frie! 
Alongside the Training Quarters is a modern standard size sw 
ming pool for men. 

Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, ¢ 
taining the laboratories and lecture rooms of the department 
physics and mathematics, was reconstructed and made earthqt 
proof in the summer of 1934. 

The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewe 
Bixby, ’01, is designed to be of service to the student in the di 
study of the stars. , 

The Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Harw 
contains lecture rooms and laboratories for the use of the Dep 
ments of Botany and Psychology. 

The Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. 5. Ma 
provides ample facilities for the study of Chemistry. 

The Crookshank Hall of Zoology, the gift of Mr. D. C. Cri 
shank, provides amply for the needs of the Departmen! 
Zoology. | 

The Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, has 
private rooms for special workers and two general laboratorit 
well as storerooms, work rooms and aquarium room. | 
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The Pomona College summer camp at Bluff Lake in the San 
‘nardino Mountains consists of five cabins, located on the tract 
120 acres given to Pomona College by Mr. J. S. Edwards. The 
np, at an elevation of 7,500 feet, is in a region of great and 
spoiled natural beauty. 
The College operates its own independent deep well water 
ply, the gift of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. 
[he Medical Dispensary and the Infirmary operated by Clare- 
nt Colleges include the students of Pomona College in their 
rice, 

THe Lrsrary 


The Library, of 79,365 books and 76,930 pamphlets, has been 
sfully selected, and is a working library of exceptional value. 
"he College possesses also the following library collections ad- 
ustered by the main library: The Cook-Baker Biological 
rary, the Parrish Botany Library, the James A. Lyman Mem- 
| Library of Chemistry, the Astronomical Library, the New 
land Collection, the Geology Library, the Mason Library of 
fornia and Western American History, the Viola Minor 
stergaard Art Collection, and the Carnegie Art Collection. 

he main Library, the New England and the Mason California 
aries and the Westergaard and Carnegie Art Collections are 
ied in the Carnegie Library Building; the Cook-Baker Library 
the Parrish Library in Crookshank Hall; the Astronomical 
ary in the F, P. Brackett Observatory; the James A. Lyman 
iorial Library and the Geology Library in Mason Hall of 
nistry. 

ae Library is a depository for the publications of the Carnegie 
tution of Washington, and for the United States Government 
ments. It has a large and well selected list of the most valu- 
‘Tesearch and general periodicals, including many complete 
ae library of Claremont Colleges, comprising 16,800 volumes 


juding the George Burton Adams Library of English History, 
?aul Hensel Library of Philosophy, and the Nollen Library 
rman Literature) is housed in Harper Hall and is available 
| students and instructors. 

le library of Scripps College, at present about 16,350 volumes, 
‘used in the Ella Strong Denison Library on the Scripps 
‘Us, and its resources are also available to students and 
‘ers in Pomona College. 


} 
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LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 


THE JOSEPH H. JOHNSON FOUNDATION, liberally endowed 
Miss Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the purp 
of furnishing to the College for a protracted stay and intim: 
participation in college life notable educators from other instit 
tions. By this means such educators are annually in residence 
Pomona College. The opportunity of intimate contact with d 
tinguished instructors thus afforded to undergraduates is a unic 
privilege, often surpassing the privileges of the classroom of 1 
institution from which these educators come. 


THE HENRY D. PORTER FOUNDATION, named in honor of 1 
late Rev. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in Chi 
secures to the institution annually, the extended stay of so 
prominent worker in the field of Christian Missions. The lectu 
upon this foundation commonly shares in the regular classro 
work related to the history, geography, politics or religion of 
region in which he has been actively at work. This vivid rer 
sentation of the missionary life is one of the most stimulat 
features in the spiritual program of the College. 


THE CLARK FOUNDATION, established by Mr. Arthur O, Cle 
makes it possible for the College to offer each year a lecture 
course of lectures in the general field of religion. 


Music 


In order to insure to the entire student body the opportunity 
hearing and seeing the great artists of the day, whose public 
pearance is usually confined to the larger cities, the College 
operates with Scripps College and Claremont Colleges in the 
troduction each year of a group of the most distinguished mas 
in the field of music. For the year 1934-1935 the follow 
artists were presented: Fritz Kreisler, Nelson Eddy, The Vie 
Choir Boys, Maier and Pattison, Dusolina Giannini, and the 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra with Gregor Piatigorsky. 
the concerts thus afforded an annual ticket is furnished to 1 
full time student without extra charge. 

Under the auspices of the Department of Music, complim 
tary public recitals by individual students and members of 
faculty and by groups are given on Monday evenings. 

The College Choir and the Men’s and Women’s Glee CI 
afford opportunity both for the exercise and for the appreci# 
of vocal talent. | 


ASSEMBLIES va § 


PuBLic ASSEMBLIES 


[t is the practice of the College to give opportunity for the 
sideration and expression of the common college interests. 
Dn Thursday at 11 a. m. General Assembly is held for the pur- 
e of hearing visiting lecturers or members of the faculty dis- 
s topics of interest to the whole institution. Many of these 
Iresses are illustrated. This assembly period is also used for 
ident Body and Class Meetings. 

Jn five stated occasions throughout the year, including the 
ning of each semester, College Convocation is held. Full 
endance of both faculty and students is expected at these exer- 
S. 

Jn Tuesday at 11 a. m. a brief devotional Chapel Service is 
1, attendance at which is voluntary. 

\ Vesper Service of special music is offered on Sunday from 
: to five-thirty. 

tudents are urged to associate themselves for worship with the 
remont Church or those in neighboring communities, in con- 
tion with which many forms of religious activity are main- 


ed. 


Campus ORGANIZATIONS 


HE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS. This association attempts to co- 
nate all student activities. Its officers are chosen by the stu- 
: body from among their own number. All important ques- 
S are first considered by the Executive Council, a governing 
!p composed of class presidents and chairmen of other organi- 
ons Tepresenting various activities of Campus interest. 


SOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 
SOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


Promote the special interests of the men and women respec- 
y. 


t These organizations consider 


UPENT-FACULTY COUNCIL. In order to provide a definite 
nel for the discussion of college problems which directly con- 
both students and faculty, a joint council composed of the 
Ity Committee on College Life and the members of the Stu- 
Executive Council has been formed and holds regular meet- 
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ings. This joint council is not a legislative body but from tir 
time makes suggestions to both faculty and student groups 
further consideration and action. 


CLASS ORGANIZATIONS. Each of the four college classes i 
ganized for the purpose of promoting class social life. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. Astronomical Society 
Circulo Espanol; Le Cercle Francais; Mathematics Club; Ger 
Club; Physical Education Club for Women; Science Club. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kap 
the Gamma of California. Upperclassmen “‘who are of 
moral character, who are candidates for the degree of Bachel 
Arts, and who are distinguished for breadth of culture and e 
lence of scholarship” are eligible to membership in the Phi 
Kappa Society. 


HONOR socieTiES. Alpha Delta Mu,—Journalism Frater 
Gamma Chapter, Alpha Kappa Delta,—Sociology Frater 
Delta Sigma Rho,—Forensic Fraternity; Ghosts; Mortar B 
Valkyries. 


LOCAL SOCIAL FRATERNITIES. Alpha Gamma Sigma; i 
Delta; Kappa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; $ 
Phi Alpha; Sigma Tau. 


MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. Composers Club; Men’s Glee ¢ 
Women’s Glee Club; Honorary Music Club; Symphony Or 


tra. 


RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS. Young Men’s Christian Associ 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 


MISCELLANEOUS ORGANIZATIONS. Cosmopolitan Club; 
ensic Union; Kallimachos,—Library Club; Masquers,— 
matics; Orchesis,—Dancing. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The stated publications of the College are issued as nu: 
of the Pomona College Bulletin, which is published mo 
(except July and August). These include: 

The Annual Catalog. 

The Report of the President and special topical numbers. 

The Register of Alumni. | 

The News Letter. 
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he Journal of Entomology and Zoology is published under the 
ices of the Department of Zoology. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


he Student Life is published four times a week by the student 
y and is devoted to current affairs. 


he Metate is published each year by the Associated Students, 
contains material appropriate to a college annual. 


he Sagehen, a magazine of humor, is published four times a 


he Hand Book, which contains material designed especially 


new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by the 
ciated Students. 


PHysicaL ATTENTION 


1e physical care of students is a matter of special concern to 
Jollege and the advantages of unusual attention and oppor- 
y are offered. The climate of Southern California offers an 
f-door life the year round. Supervision is given to athletics 
Seasons. A regular physician is on the staff of Claremont 
ges, under whose direction every student on entering has a 
cal examination. Regular work in physical education is 
tibed throughout the four years, and courses in Physiology 
dygiene are given. The medical advice of the College phy- 
-1s ordinarily available free of charge to all students, subject 
‘tain conditions of hours and location of residence, the Coi- 
neeting these bills; provided that all nursing, surgical dress- 
nd medicines as well as medical service in chronic or pro- 
-d illness are at the expense of the ill or injured. The Col- 
however, reserves the right to discontinue this individual 
al service at any time without previous notice. 


ILETIcs. The direction and financial management of ath- 
rest with the Director of Athletics, who has associated with 
san advisory body the Athletic Council, composed of three 
ers of the faculty and three students. Under the general 
er there is a student manager for each sport. 


mani Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been developed 


P alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and un- 
sed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tennis 
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courts, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also ho 
and basketball courts are within the limits of the campus, 
courses of the Indian Hill Golf Club are available, and ath 
exercises and field sports are encouraged by the officers of 
institution. cs 

A swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, 
fully equipped with modern appliances, is open to men. Thre 
the courtesy of Scripps College, the women students of Pon 
enjoy the privileges of the pool at the former institution. 

Students are required to maintain a satisfactory standar 
excellence in all their studies in order to represent the Colleg 
any of its athletic teams or other organizations coming befor 
public. 

RESIDENCE FOR MEN 


The College is equipped with dormitory and dining hall fz 
ties to accommodate all men students and it is expected tha 
men not actually living at home will live in the college do 
tories and board in Frary dining hall. 

Dormitory and dining room privileges are provided only ot 
basis of an inclusive yearly charge for both board and room 
rate varying from $400.00 to $550.00 per year. This charg 
cludes necessary furniture, rugs, bed linen and towels, the | 
dering of the same and the care of rooms. The only articles t 
furnished by the student are blankets and bed spread for a si 
bed. 

Smiley Hall has both single and double rooms and. suite 
three rooms accommodating two students. 

On the Eli P. Clark men’s campus, the hall for freshmen is 
vided with suites of two rooms—study and bedroom—for 
students. The other halls have both single rooms and suites. 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN | 


It is expected that women students will room in the cc 
residence halls and board at the dining room in Harwood C 
Freshmen are required to reside in Harwood Court. Stui 
living at home or working for room or board may make sj 
arrangements with the Dean of Women. 

Harwood Court, the residence hall for women, in whi 
included the dormitory known as Strong Hall, and the se 
College Houses which afford residence facilities, have both s 
and double rooms as well as suites. Each room is provided 


EXPENSES a 


necessary furnishings, including rugs, the only articles to be 
nished by the student are linen and covers for a single bed. 
Jormitory and dining room privileges are provided on the basis 
in inclusive yearly charge for both board and room, the rate 
ring from $400 to $500 per year in the College Houses and 
a $430 to $500 per year in Harwood Court. 


EXPENSES 


xclusive of residence facilities, the full cost of maintaining 
‘ona College exceeds six hundred dollars a year per student. 
me from endowment and trust funds applicable to current 
nse usually covers about one-third of the total cost, the 
on fee as charged is designed to cover one-half, and the bal- 
of one-sixth is left to be covered by voluntary contributions. 


ESTIMATE OF GENERAL YEARLY EXPENSES 


Minimum Average Generous 
‘ral Tuition $300 $300 $300 
d and Room 400 450 550 
s and Fees 30 50 100 
nal Expenses 90 125 250 
Total $820 $925 $1200 


I rooms in the College residence halls are rented for the Col- 
rear. The charge for rent does not include the use of the halls 
'§ the Christmas and Spring vacations, when the halls are 
1. The residence halls are opened the Saturday before the 


ng of the College year and closed the day after commence- 


Aeposit of $25 is required of all accepted candidates for ad- 
on, payable within 30 days of acceptance, unless the candi- 
8 Participating in the competitive scholarship examinations. 
. applicants Participating in the scholarship examinations 
/© not win scholarships but who wish to remain on the regu- 
» of candidates for admission must deposit $25 within thirty 
f the announcement of the awards. 

's deposit reserves for the student a place in college. Fifteen 
1s credited on account of his first semester’s tuition and 
ollars is held as a breakage fee, from which deductions are 
‘for individual and communal damage to college property, 
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any balance being credited to the student’s account on grac 
tion or withdrawal. | 

Failure to make this payment within the specified time res 
«a the removal of the candidate’s name from the reserved 
both for instruction and for housing. This does not affect 
eligibility of the candidate for admission, but candidates 
have not paid are placed after those who have paid. 

Should an accepted candidate who has paid this deposit w 
draw by September 1, $15 will be refunded. After Septemb 
$15 will be refunded only if the student's place is taken by s 
other candidate, or the whole deposit of $25 may be carried 
ward as a credit if used within two years. 

The College reserves the right to dismiss from a dorm 
without rebate any student who becomes a disturbing or u 
sirable occupant. 

TUITION 
Regular tuition, including all general privileges, Music 

Course Ticket, Library privileges, etc., per semester_$1) 
Tuition for students, carrying less than ten units of work, 

for each such unit, per semester exclusive of above gen- 

eral privileges —_________________— a | 

A visitor’s fee of $10.00 per course is required from those 
ing a course of study. 7 

Laboratory fees range from $2.00 to $15.00. The exac 
for a given course is stated in connection with the descripti 
that course under Courses of Instruction; in advanced ct 
only does it exceed $10.00. 


BREAKAGE DEPOSITS 


Bacteriology and Plant Physiology, $5.00 each. 
Chemistry, $10.00 for each course taken. 
College Residence Halls, $10.00. 


APPLIED MUSIC 

For those paying regular tuition: 
One-half hour private lesson per week, per semester_—_— -$ 
Each half-hour in excess of one per week, per semester 

For those carrying less than twelve hours of college 

work, exclusive of work in applied music: 

One half-hour private lesson per week, per semester 
Each half-hour in excess of one, per semester_____-_--—_-— 
Class lessons in applied music, per semester__------—-—~ 
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PRACTICE FEES 


Per Semester 
‘o, one half-hour daily, $3.50; one hour daily fom $6.00 


Mueeovone hourdaily = 9.00 
WaeeeeNyonehour weekly  —=s_§s§»_»—sa 7.50 
"MANUAL PRACTICE ORGAN, one hour weekly. 3.00 
MweeeaN, one hour daily —=—s»s»'“— 9.00 
N, CELLO, FLUTE, 

Room without piano, one hour daily. 1.50 


SPECIAL FEES 
plication fee, $2.50. 
for Associated Students, per semester... 5.00 
‘his charge is made upon all regular students by action of the 
dated Student Body. Recognizing the value of the activities 
rted by this fee, the College requires its payment and reserves 
ght to approve the budget for which it is spent. 
aduation fee, $10.00. 
ery student expecting to graduate at the end of any given 
ter must so indicate on his registration card for that semes- 
ad must include the graduation fee with the payment of his 
fees at the time of such registration. Failure to indicate 
expectation or thus to pay the graduation fee will auto- 
ally exclude from graduation that semester. 


BILLs 


| 

‘College bills are due each semester in advance and must be 
sy the student at the time of registration. Payment for 
and board on an installment plan may be arranged in con- 
e with the Controller at an extra charge of one dollar for 
xtra payment. No refunds are made to those leaving before 
dd of the semester except that in the case of those leaving 
‘the middle of the semester because of illness one-half of 
ition and laboratory fees are refunded and in the case of 
lropping out for good cause within a week of their regis- 
all but $25.00 is returned. No refund is made on a room 
at unless the room is re-rented to someone not then room- 
1 college residence hall. 

“ents are not given honorable dismissal nor graduated whose 
= not paid. Seniors must settle all recognized bills and Li- 
obligations by four p- m., of the fourth day preceding 
vncement if they are to receive their diplomas with their 
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PRIZES 


The following prizes are offered for proficiency in the wor 
the several departments: 


ART 


Tue Eucene C. CRAMER Prizes: A first prize of $15.00 anc 
second prize of $10.00 awarded for excellence in drawing 2 
design in work presented for the annual exhibition in M 
Given by Mrs. Eugene C. Cramer in memory of her husba 
who was an artist. 


ASTRONOMY 


Tue Moncrierr AsTronoMy Prize: A prize given to the s 
dent in the first year course in Astronomy, taken regularly 
class, whose interest in the study and proficiency in the 
servatory work are indicated by the best notebook kept in 
cordance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of ten doll 
is given by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, 711. 


DEBATE 


Tur DoLe Prizes: A prize debate upon some subject selec 
by the faculty is arranged for the close of the second semes 
First and second prizes of fifteen and ten dollars, respectiv 
established by the late Mr. J. H. Dole, in memory of 
brother, Mr. W. B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. J. Albert L 


and Mr. A. M. Dole. 
DECLAMATION 


Tur Kinney Prizes: A prize declamation contest, open to 
members of the Freshman class, occurs near the middle of 
year. First and second prizes of fifteen and ten dollars 
spectively, are endowed by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 


ECONOMICS 


Tue Vaite Prizes: Prizes for the best essay or oration on 
general subject of Agriculture in Southern California ope 
the Junior and Senior classes, were endowed by the late 
Charles S. Vaile. At present first and second prizes of tw 
and ten dollars respectively are offered. 


ENGLISH 


Tue JENNINGS Prizes: Eight prizes awarded at the en 
each semester to Freshmen taking English Al, to the two 
and the two women showing the best mastery over written 
oral expression and also two to the men and two to the we 
showing the most gain during each semester in these resp 
The total amount of the prizes is $600.00, the gift of Mr. . 
Jennings of San Diego. | 
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GENERAL 


tf Rena Gurtey ArcHIBaLp Hic ScHotarsyip PRIZE: (A 
ze of fifty dollars to be awarded to that member of the 
duating class taking the B.A. course and ranking highest in 
olarship, established by the bequest of the late Reverend 
drew W. Archibald, D.D. 


LATIN 


E Munce Latin Prizes: Prizes for excellence in Latin, 
st and second prizes of ten and five dollars, respectively, 
endowed by friends of the College. 


MATHEMATICS 


—E LLEWELLYN Bixpy MatHEMatics Prize: A prize for ex- 
ence in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all stu- 
ts completing both Mathematics Al and B15. A prize of 
dollars is given by Mr. Llewellyn Bixby. 


MUSIC 


? Barpara SANForD ALLEN Prize: An annual competitive 
e of fifty dollars to be awarded to a Pomona College student 
1e department of music. This award is made possible by the 


vand and parents of a graduate of the Class of 1915 of 
ona College. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Lorpeer Prizes: Prizes for the best essay on the subject, 
w to Keep Well”; open to all who take the course in Physi- 
y. First and second prizes of fifteen and ten dollars, respec- 
y, are offered by Dr. Thomas L. Lorbeer, ’03. 


RELIGION 
Hacer PRIZES: Prizes for the best essays on a foreign 
Onary subject, open to all students were endowed by the 


Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Hager. At present first and second 
$ of twenty and ten dollars respectively are offered. 


DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


ART 


HANNAH Tempest SCHOLARSHIP Funp oF $5,000. Income 
divided equally between a man and a woman studying art, 


‘ah Tempest Jenkins, 


MILITARY 


dents who have completed the basic course in Military Sci- 
id Tactics (or its equivalent) are eligible for enrolment in 
anced course of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Stu- 
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dents enrolling in the advanced course enter into an agreeme 
complete the two years’ course and to attend a six weeks’ sun 
training camp. In consideration of this agreement, students re 
from the government cash allowances equivalent to scholarshiy 
about $100.00 per year. All necessary expenses in connection 
the summer camp, including transportation to and from the « 


are provided by the government. 
The number of students admitted to the advanced cour 


limited to about fifteen per year. Selection of students for « 
ment is based upon excellence in military training and suitabilit 
eventual appointment as second lieutenants in the Officers’ Re 
Corps. Students who present evidence of above average recor 
military training in R.O.T.C. units of preparatory schools w 
given consideration in the selection of those to whom these scl 


ships will be awarded. 


MUSIC 


Tue Kate Conpit BrimHALL MEMORIAL Music SCHOLARS 
Funp, $2,000. Given by the late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condi 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Kappa Detta Honor SCHOLARSHIP ENDOWMENT OF $2,03 
Given by members of Kappa Delta Fraternity. 

The income from this endowment is supplemented by indivic 
pledges to yield a scholarship of $250, administered unde 
special committee. Awarded to a man at the beginning of 
senior year. 

Tur FioraA SANBORN PitzER MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. $5C 
year from The Sanborn-Pitzer Foundation established by | 
sell K. Pitzer (Pomona 1900) in memory of his wife (Por 
1901). Awarded to a student selected by the Foundatio: 


GENERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Except as a donor may have given specific instructions | 
contrary it is the practice of the Committee on Scholarsh 
make awards to candidates who indicate promise in: 

(1) Literary, scientific or other scholastic ability a1 
tainments. , 

(2) Qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of 
acter, and power to lead and to take an interest 
college community. 

(3) Physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor : 
or in other ways. 

The preferred applicant will excel in all three of the cat 
listed, but in the absence of such preferred combination the 


SCHOLARSHIPS a7, 


ee may select an applicant who shows distinction in the first 
over an applicant who shows a lower degree of promise and 
lence in all. In any case interested participation in activities 
h sustain physical well-being constitutes an essential qualifi- 
n, though superior skills and excellence in such matters are 
given undue weight. 

fore making application to the Committee on Scholarships, 
cants who are not already students in Pomona College must 
pplication for admission to the College with the Committee 
dmissions (fee $2.50). In the case of freshmen it is ordi- 
y expected that they will not have attended any other college 
uversity. Exceptions to this rule require special committee 
n. Each applicant for a scholarship shall be endorsed by the 
of the school from which he comes, and will be required to 
competitive examinations. The examinations for Freshmen 
¢ held on Saturday, December 7 th, 1935. The examinations 
unior College transfers will be held on Saturday, March 14, 
_ The Committee on Scholarships reserves the privilege, in 
f doubt, to require further, any special evidence, by exami- 
1 or interview, which it may deem necessary to determine 
indidate’s fitness. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FoR NEw STUDENTS 


FRESHMEN 


: following scholarships are available for candidates for ad- 
n to the Freshman Class in the academic year 1936-37, half 
‘Stipend being available for the first semester and half for 
cond: 

Four Scholarships of Five Hundred Dollars each, two for 


-"n on the Henry E. Storrs and Julia A. Storrs Foundation, 


d two for women from the Margaret Burton Harwood Me- 
rial Fund. 


Four Scholarships of Three Hundred Dollars each, open to 
th men and women; two from the Thomas J. Dowling Fund 
d two from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Fund. 


Five Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, open 
both men and women: One of these is from the Henry G. 
ainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd Memorial Fund. 
he two following groups, the award becomes available to 
tuition of the second semester, provided the performance 
candidate during the first semester is entirely satisfactory: 


Five Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, 
N to both men and women, 
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Four Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, 
for men and two for women, who are nominated for the 
by the California Scholarship Federation. 

Applications for above freshmen scholarships, 1936-37, sk 
be made on regular scholarship application blanks and shoul 
Gled with the Committee on Scholarships by November 1), 1 

Announcement of awards will be made on or before Feb: 


15, 1936. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFERS 


The following scholarships are available for candidates | 
Junior College men or women in the academic year 1936-37. 
of the stipend being available for the first semester and hal 
the second: 

One scholarship of Three Hundred Dollars, availal 
incoming transfers from junior college on the Margaret 
ton Harwood Memorial Fund. 

Two scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars 
available to incoming transfers from junior college. — 

In the two following groups, the award becomes availal 
pay the tuition of the second semester, provided the perforr 
of the candidate during the first semester is entirely satisfac 

Two scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars 
available to incoming transfers from junior college, w 
recommended for the same by Alpha Gamma Sigma. 

Five scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars 
available for incoming students of sophomore or junior 
ing from among the best qualified applicants for admissio 

Applications for above advanced standing scholarships : 
be made on regular scholarship application blanks and shot 
Gled with the Committee on Scholarships on or before Marc 


Announcement of awards will be made on or before Jur 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MATRICULATED STUDENTS 


Twenty-one awards of One Hundred Fifty Dollars ea 
available on a semester basis for matriculated students, mé 
women, in any class, during the academic year 1935-36. O: 
fifteen are from the Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarship Fur 
three are from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial 
They are not available to entering students. Eleven awat 
available for the first semester and ten for the second se! 
either upon application to the Committee or upon selection 
Committee from the whole number of those eligible. 
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olarships are primarily intended to give recognition to out- 
nding students. 


Applications for these Scholarships should reach the Commit- 
on Scholarships before May 15th for the first semester of the 
lowing academic year and before January 15th for the second 
rester of the current academic year. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The following award may be made for 1936-37 if qualified 
licants appear. Applications should be in the hands of the 
nmittee on Scholarships by February 1, 1936. 


Jn€ WILLIAM LINCOLN HONNOLD FouNpaTion fellowship 
h a stipend varying from eight hundred to fifteen hundred 
ars, as determined by the committee of award, according to 
‘umstances; open normally only to students who have done 
t full years of work in Pomona College, who are rated in the 
er half of the graduating class, on the basis of their perform- 
> during both the junior and senior years, and who wish to 
tinue their studies either in Claremont Colleges or elsewhere 
\merica or abroad. 


hould the student selected waive the emolument, the stipend 
be paid to the candidate next in rank, while the first student 
ld be designated Honorary Honnold Fellow for the year. 


he appointment will be for one year, but satisfactory work 
conduct may earn a renewal, so that a really successful can- 
te may enjoy the fellowship for two or possibly three years, 


'e at the same time a new appointment may be made from 
graduating class each successive year. 


Ae prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote scholarship 
er than merely to reward faithful classroom work. Prefer- 
| will be given to candidates preparing for creative rather 
. professional work, and the selection will be based not on 
larship only but on the possession of those personal qualities 
‘h indicate a high degree of promise in a student of outstand- 
character. The choice of the institution for graduate work 
-be made in consultation between the candidate and the Com- 
°e on Scholarships, the committee having final authority. At 
ne of each year of tenure, each Honnold Fellow is to make a 
feport to the Committee on Scholarships covering the char- 
of his work, impressions of the institution in which he has 
| 

| 

| 
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been residing, his plans for the immediate future, and rec 
mendations for the further development or improvement of 
fellowship plan. 


OTHER AWARDS 


The Committee on Scholarships also nominates student: 
Pomona College who wish to apply for awards by other inst 
tions and foundations. Those who seek nomination to the Rh 
scholarships should advise with the Committee on Scholars 


GRANTS IN AID 


The income of certain funds is used towards paying the tu 
fees of students who are in pecuniary need. Such aid is ¢ 
only to students who are or intend to become candidates 1 
degree from Pomona College, who maintain a high standar 
honor, who are economical in their habits, who are regul: 
their attendance upon college exercises, and who maintain, 
the first semester of the Freshman year, at least “C” gra 
their scholastic work. ; 

Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who 
not to have conformed to the conditions. 

As a rule recipients of grants in aid will be asked to n 
service to the College in exchange. , | 

If a student who has received a grant in aid transfers t 
other institution before graduation, the total sum granted hi 
Pomona College shall become a loan, repayable according t 
terms applicable to regular student loans. | 

The College aims to realize the ideal that no student wi 
of graduation should withdraw ahead of time for purely fin: 
reasons. ‘To that end the Administration welcomes the ) 
tunity to confer with students who need assistance. 

Grants to incoming students are available only after they: 
successfully completed one semester’s work in the College. # 
cants for admission who desire a grant should write to the ¢ 
man of the Committee on Student Aid, transmitting two Ie 
one from parent or guardian and the other from princi! 
teacher, giving information concerning need, character ar 
tainments. 

All applications for aid should be made before May Ist fi 
first semester of the following academic year and before Ja) 
15th for the second semester of the current academic year. 


| 


Address Committee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. | 
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STUDENT Arp Funps 
GENERAL 


1 Francis Bancrorr MemortaLt Funp, $1,500. Given by 
s. James T. Ford of Los Angeles, California, in memory of 
- father. 

fe Barrows Funp or $2,500. Given by L. H. Barrows of 
sadena, California. 


iz H. G. Barnes Memoriat Funp, $1,000. Given by Mrs. 
A. Billings of Los Angeles, California, in memory of her 
sband. 


i— Florence G. Bixpy Funp, $5,000. Given by Florence G. 
cby of California. 


© Bristol. Memorrat Funp, $400. A fund raised as a me- 

tial to the Reverend Sherlock Bristol. 

£ Besste A. Brown Memortat Funp, $1,000. Given by 

s. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
Bessie A. Brown. 

E Henry Herpert Brown Memoria Funp, $1,000. Given 

Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in mem- 
of her son. 

E Crass oF 1918 Funp or $961.78. Given by the Class of 1918. 

E Cuartes C. Cracin Memortat Funp, $5,025. Given by 

s. Laura E. Cragin in memory of her husband, Rev. Charles 

Tagin. 

& Acnes K. Crawrorp MEMORIAL Funp, $1,000. Given by 

By R. Crawford and William Crawford, in memory of their 
er. 

i Cus or Pomona Stupent Aw Funp, $1,000. 

help, preferably, a girl. 


2 ELwoop Funp oF $2,600. Given by Mary E. Elwood of 
lands, California. 


* Forp Funp or $2,500. Given by Rev. James T. Ford of 
‘ Angeles, California. 


* FowLeR Funp or $1,000. Given by Mrs. Margaret Fowler 
Pasadena, California. 

; Orren A. Gorton Funp oF $5,000. Established by the will 
)rren A. Gorton of Sherburne, New York. 


) Emma K. Gump Funp or $44,337.14. Given by Emma K. 
‘d of Claremont, California. 


| Manette Hanp Memoriat Funp oF $1,500. 
' ALFRED James Harwoop MEMorRIAL Funp, $8,000. Given 
slfred P. Harwood of San Dimas, in memory of his son. 


E Cartes E. Harwoop Funp oF $5,000. Given by Charles E. 
«wood, LL.D., of Upland. 
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Tue Tuomas F. Howarp “MemorIAL SCHOLARSHIP Funp 
$3,500. Given by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los Angele 
California, in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 


Tue Mary Marvin Janes Funp oF $296.93. Given by Ma 
Marvin Janes of Pasadena, California. a 


Tur Kuns Funp or $2,000. Given by Henry L. Kuns of | 
Verne. 
Tur Loomis Funp or $2,000. Given by Miss Jean Loomis, 


Tur Howarp J. Mitts Memoriat FunD OF $3,000. Given | 


Mrs. Howard J. Mills of Los Angeles, California, in memo 
of her husband. 

Tur ONTARIO CoNGREGATIONAL CHuRCH FUND, $186.50. Giv 
by the Ontario Congregational Church towards the endowme 
of a fund. 
Tur Pace Funp oF $5,000. Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page 
Pomona, California. (Three thousand dollars of this may 
some time be used for other purposes.) 

Tur ARTHUR WARREN PHELPS MEMoRIAL Funp, $2,000. Gis 
by Mrs. C. S. Phelps and Mr. Cc. A. Phelps, in memory of th 
son and brother. ‘i 
Tur LyprA Puetps MemorraL Funn, $4,000. Given by Hir 
E. Phelps of Ontario, California, in memory of his wife. — 
Tur Pitcrim CHurcH oF Pomona Funp, $1,667.44. Given 
the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona. 


Tur Prrcrim CHuRcH WOMEN’S Avuxttiary Funp, $500. Gi 
by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational Chu 
of Pomona. 

Tue Joun D. Potter MEMORIAL Funp, $2,000. Given by \ 
S. T. Potter of Westboro, Massachusetts, in memory of | 
husband. | 
Tur Seartnc Funp or $1,800. Given by Dr. Anna H. Seai 
of Escondido, California. | 
Tue Water O. SHatro MemortaL Funp, $4,000. Given’ 
Mrs. Clara R. Shatto in memory of her husband. | 
Tue CiypeE H. SHretps MemorraL Fun, $1,200. Given: 
R. P. Shields of San Diego, in memory of his oldest son, " 
was drowned in 1894, when about twenty-one years 0 ag 
Tur Sweet Memortat Funp or $2,500. Given by Harlat! 
Sweet in memory of his wife, C. Nell Sweet. 1 
Tue THATCHER Funp or $6,000. Given by Miss Susan 
Thatcher of San Diego. 
Tre WaARDWELL Funp oF $1,000. Given by Mrs. Maria T. W' 
well of Plymouth, Connecticut. 
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4— CLARA B. WaTERMAN Memoriat Funp or $5,000. Given 
Miss Rosa May Bennett of Los Angeles. 


aE West Funp or $2,000. Given by Henry S. West of Los 
igeles. 


SPECIAL 


ROMBIE ALLEN SCHOLARSHIP Funp” or $1,000, half of the 
ome available annually to a graduate of Chaffey Union High 
hool and half to a graduate of Chaffey Junior College of 
itario, California. 
ve MartHa E. Berry Memoriat Funp or $5,000. Given by 
iss Elizabeth E. Berry. For foreign students. 
if Maser S. Bripces Memortat Funp, $3,500. Given by 
r. and Mrs. A. S. Bridges of San Diego, California, in memory 
their daughter. Available for women. 
fE RICHARD PoorsauGcH Epmunps MemortaL Funp, established 
Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Edmunds and Miss Elizabeth Edmunds 
a memorial to their son and brother, provides tuition for a 
in student in the upper division. 
Lice Paut Harwoop ScuHoiarsuie Funp” oF $5,000. Open 
graduates of Chaffey Union High School of Ontario. 
an M. Kine Scuorarsuip AND LoAN Funp FoR WomMeEN,” 
ree grants-in-aid, provided annually by Reverenp M. D. KNEE- 
ND, D.D., of Claremont, of $200 each, are available for bona 
© new candidates for professional Christian service, either in 
pastorate or in foreign mission fields—$150 for the first 
1ester and $50 for the second. 


i FRANcis M. Price Funp or $1,000. For children of mis- 
naries. 


Loan Funps 


ie College also administers loan funds established by the be- 
of Ellen H. Lyman and by George H. DeKay, Jr., in 
ory of his brother Frelin Campbell DeKay. By means of 
funds, it is possible to co-operate in a moderate way, and 
orarily, with the pressing needs of students. 


& Ray Loan Funp made possible by the gift of $1,000 by 


3. E. F. Ray provides a means of meeting situations of tem- 
ary need. 


2 Lucy B. Jencks Memortat STUDENT Loan Funp or $160, 
blished by the Claremont Chapter of the D.A.R., available 


a Senior girl to be designated by the Dean of Women. 

* more substantial loans over a longer period, the College 
usters the following funds on an interest bearing basis: 

2 Carotine Puerrs Stokes Funp, endowed in the sum of 
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$25,000 by the will of Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in mer 

ory of her sister. 

Tue Eran ALLEN Cuase anp Aucusta Fietp CHase Mi: 

MORIAL Funp oF $5,000, for men. 

All applications for loans should be addressed to the C 
mittee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 


SELF SUPPORT 


The Committee on Student Aid endeavors to find employn 
for students needing to earn a part of their expenses. Many 
thus helping themselves by various forms of labor such as jan 
work, waiting on tables, general house work, gardening and 
like. The most desirable positions are in general secured 
upperclassmen who have proven themselves good workers 
good students, and those coming to the College for the first t 
should be content if any work which they can satisfactorily c 
secured for them. Students in any case should come prepare 
pay all bills for at least one semester. Their record during 
semester will be a large factor in deciding what opportunities 
self-help will be open to them. Applications for aid in secu 
employment should be addressed to the Chairman of the C 
mittee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. | 


ADMISSION | 

PREPARING FOR COLLEGE , 

The College welcomes tentative applications from prospec 
students a year or so in advance and is glad to offer sugges! 
regarding the best preparation for admission. | 
Any person interested in preparing for Pomona, or any Pr; 
pal, Vice-Principal or Counsellor who is responsible for ied 
the preparatory programs of students is invited to call on 
Admissions Office at any time regarding the acceptability of 
didates or for advice on specific programs. It is often possibl 
students to select work in their final high school years that 
add greatly to their ability to do college work. The Direct 


Admissions is glad to cooperate with the preparatory schoc 


4 


planning satisfactory programs for any individuals, wheth 
not they are Pomona College applicants. 

Anyone interested may have his records evaluated at any 
By having this done early subsequent admission difficulties ' 
be avoided. 
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r further information, write to Director of Admissions, 
ner Hall, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS AND METHODS OF ADMISSION 


asmuch as the College expends on its educational work twice 
uch as it receives from tuition fees, thus making an invest- 
of three hundred dollars a year in every student admitted 
s halls, the College naturally is justified in rendering this 
e only to those who are properly qualified to profit thereby 
in their own development and in their subsequent service to 
y. 

idents are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpose of 
stitution and to maintain regular attendance on all College 
ntments. Any student who falls below grade in scholarship, 
no, for any reason, in the judgment of the faculty or its 
r committees, is felt not to be a desirable member of the 
nt body, m y be dismissed without specific charges. 

s urgently pointed out to both students and parents that the 
of a college education consists in no small degree in the 
t participation in the college atmosphere and life. It is 
tant, therefore, that all absence through the college year 
1 be avoided. Some of the most important of the college 
; are lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, on which 
ire centered particular and vital phases of the common life, 
is therefore urged that over-Sunday visits at home or else- 
be avoided. 

s the purpose of Pomona College to do a distinctly high 
of work, thus preparing its graduates for special achieve- 
in whatever later callings they may choose. While Pomona 
¢ emphasizes the value of a broad general training as pre- 
ty to the highest achievement in any professional field, it 
such a variety of courses that many students readily find 
sired combination which constitutes a definite and adequate 
ation for later professional training in a special field such 
dicine, law, engineering, scientific research, religious or 
Service, teaching or other fields. Candidates for admission 
ected to present satisfactory evidence of their fitness for 
' both in character and in scholarship. 

nal application should be accompanied by a fee of two 
_and fifty cents. 


tedical examination conducted by an authorized physician, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


& 
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under the direction of the College, is required of all students, 


ADMISSION 


An applicant for admission, immediately upon receipt of not 
fication of acceptance, is required to make a deposit of twent 


five dollars. See page 31. 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


Applicants are admitted to freshman standing in accordan 


with one of the following plans: 


Plan I. 


A. 


B. 


Plan II. 


A 


_ Nine recommended units accumulated during the 1( 


Certificate of graduation from an approved seconda 
school showing either: . 
Fifteen recommended units accumulated during t 
9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades; or a 
Twelve recommended units accumulated during 1 
10th, 11th and 12th grades. ‘ 


Certificate of graduation from an approved second: 


school showing either: ; 


Twelve recommended units accumulated during | 
9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades supplemented by : 
ditional evidence of ability to do successful colli 
work including: | 
1. A personal letter from the proper official of » 
school from which the candidate graduated, ot 
graduating; and ! 
2. A satisfactory achievement in specified scholas 
aptitude tests; or 
11th and 12th grades supplemented by additional « 
dence of ability to do successful college work a 
1. A personal letter from the proper official of | 
school from which the candidate graduated, a 
graduating; and 
2. A satisfactory achievement in specified scholal 


aptitude tests. 


Note: Certificate of having successfully passed 4 
as given by the College Entrance Examination Board will be 
cepted as the equivalent of secondary school units in subj 
covered by such examinations. These examinations are givel: 
stated times and places; information regarding details may! 
secured from the Director of Admissions. 
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III. Examination by the College. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


udents who transfer from a Junior College, or from another 
ge or University, and who have sufficient credit therefrom, 
idmitted to advanced standing on credentials signed by the 
er ofiicials. These credentials should give full particulars re- 
ing the nature of the courses taken, the time spent in each, 
the student’s final grade in the same. 


THREE YEAR PROGRAM OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


scognizing the increasing demand on the part of many 
or College graduates for an opportunity to continue their 
ation on the basis of a three-year program leading to the 
ers degree rather than a two-year program leading to the 
elor’s degree, Pomona College wishes to announce that it is 
ired to arrange such a procedure and welcomes inquiries from’ 
ho are interested. 


ENTRANCE SUBJECTS 


e only specific requirement is at least 3 units of English. In 
on to this, applicants will find it advantageous to present 
ollowing: at least 2 units of one foreign language; 1 unit 
of history, algebra, geometry, and laboratory science; and 3 
>re units of electives from the following subjects: English, 
n language, history, mathematics and laboratory science. 


F advanced work in most fields, a reading knowledge of at 
one modern foreign language is necessary, usually French or 
an, In some fields, a command of both is desirable. It is 
much to the advantage of the student to acquire this reading 
ledge before entering college. Students who are planning to 
‘vanced work in the Physical Sciences or in Mathematics, 
lo well to take both Trigonometry and Solid Geometry in 
School if possible, 

r ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 

“ure students, particularly those equipped for advanced 
Is in special departments, may be admitted as special stu- 
‘to courses for which, by ability and preparation, they may 
'ed. Special students are not candidates for a degree. 
PRE-REGISTRATION AND REGISTRATION 


appointed days, on or before the first Saturday in June, all 
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resident students must fill out a schedule listing their choic 
subjects for the following year. | 


New students prepare a program of study on announced 
at the opening of each semester. 


Registration is completed by the payment of tuition and 
on one of the regularly announced days preceding the openin 
the class work of each semester. 

The fee for late pre-registration or late registration 1s $2.0( 
the first or second day following the appointed days, and § 
additional for every day thereafter to a maximum of $10.00. 


CHANGES IN REGISTRATION 


A student has the privilege of modifying his schedule of st 
by addition or substitution of courses, with the assent of his 
viser and the instructor concerned, at any time within two ¥ 
of the beginning of class work. A student may drop a co 
with the consent of his adviser and without penalty, with 
month following the beginning of class work. Thereafter, 
dropping of a course by a student shall entail for him a grac 
FF for the course, except as circumstances may, in the judg: 
of the instructor and the Classification Committee, warta 
different grade. 

The fee for each change of schedule is one dollar ($1 
This is waived in the case of new students, registering fo 
first time. 

Students are admitted to those courses only for which the 
formally registered. 

Students are not received later than two weeks from th 
ginning of class work. 


MATRICULATION 


Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance requirer 
and the proven ability to carry college work. To this en 
standing of all new students is provisional until after they 
been in residence for one semester. At that time those are mé 
ulated who have shown themselves in accord with the spirit ¢ 
College and who have done a satisfactory quality of work d 
their semester of residence. | 

Matriculants must have carried the work of their first s 
ter of residence without incurring any FF grades, and they | 
if Freshmen, have earned at least 24 grade points, and if Si 
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s or Upperclassmen, at least twice as many grade points as 
yumber of units for which they were registered. Students in 
class carrying less than 12 units must have made twice as 
y grade points as the units for which they were registered. 
udents failing to matriculate at the end of the first semester 
sidence may be matriculated only after they have met all the 
irements for two semesters. 

udents are not candidates for a degree nor are they eligible 
ecommendation to college standing in another institution un- 
1ey have matriculated. All students must be matriculated be- 
attaining to Junior standing. 


SUPERVISION OF SCHOLARSHIP 
unt: 


ae College regulates the amount of work a student may carry 
lows: 

or 16 units of academic work, exclusive of Physical Edu- 
n (Gymnastics, Sports, Activities*) Military Drill* and 
r,* is the general registration and the maximum for Fresh- 


) register for 17 units, exclusive of work stated in the pre- 
ig paragraph, a student must have earned 32 more grade 
s than the total number of units for which he registered the 
lous semester; to register for 18 units, 40 more grade points. 
) register for less than 12 units of academic work requires 
al permission. 


ity: 

A student is expected to secure each semester twice as many 
2 points as the total number of units of registration. 

: the end of the first month of each semester, and also at or 
the middle of each semester, a report is made of all students 
; failing or unsatisfactory work for the period preceding the 
of the report. In addition to these general reports, instruc- 
may make reports at any time concerning individual stu- 
' who are not in good scholastic standing. Advisers and 
| receive such reports and take such steps as are advisable 
ch individual case. 

the end of each semester a complete report is made on every 
nt. This report becomes part of the student’s record and 


Semester hour value of each of these is ag follows: Phy. Ed., 
(14%; Mil. Drill, %; Choir, 1, 
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‘ndicates the semester’s standing in the courses for which he 
been registered. a 
Whenever the quality of a student’s work declines to suc! 
extent that his graduation in due course seems improbable, he 
his parents are so informed, and he is advised to withdraw, 
cision in every such case is reached by the joint action of 
College Life and Classification Committees in consultation | 
the student’s adviser. The college may at any time require 
withdrawal of a student if the quality of his work seems to 
rant such action. 
Withdrawing From a Class: 
Students may withdraw from classes only through auth 
tion from the Registrar’s Office. This authorization is sen 
the office directly to the instructor. 
Faculty Dropping Students: | 
A student who proves unable or unwilling to carry ac 
satisfactorily may be dropped from it by the College Life ¢ 
mittee upon the recommendation of the instructor at any 
later than six weeks from the beginning of the course. The 
dent’s class card, with a grade of either FF or W for the c 
and an annotation reporting the fact of his having been dro 
shall be turned in to the Registrar’s Office. 


Class Attendance: 

Students are expected to maintain regular attendance « 
class appointments in the courses for which they are regist 
Irregular attendance usually results in low scholastic standit 
failure. 

Instructors in ““C” and ‘“D” courses are at liberty to con 
their classes upon the basis of voluntary attendance in 
where the classes are made up wholly of upper division stud 
in “C” and “D” courses in which other students are inv 
the Classification Committee has power to extend the volu 
procedure. 

Attendance at classes of students who are candidate 
honors may be voluntary at the option of the instructor 
cerned. 

Final Examinations: | 

Final examinations are required of all students in ali suk 
save as exceptions are made by action of the faculty. Rega 
examinations for the Degree with Honors, see pages §2-5). 
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e schedule of final examinations is prepared by the Courses 
idy Committee. No changes of classes from this schedule 
ye made without the consent of this Committee. Examina- 
for individual students may be given at other than sched- 
imes only by: consent of the Classification Committee and 
presentation to the instructor of a Business Office receipt 
ee of two dollars ($2.00), unless this fee is remitted by the 
uittee, 

eacher may, at his discretion, appoint a time at which an 
ced test missed or not passed may be made up. Before 
| test can be taken, a receipt from the Business Office for a 
nt of a fee of one dollar ($1.00) must be presented to the 
t by the student, unless this fee is remitted by the Classifi- 
Committee. 


Trips: 

ield trips are looked upon by the faculty as a legitimate 
f certain courses. Permission for such trips is secured by 
ctors from the Courses of Study Committee at the opening 


n semester. Instructors certify to the Registrar’s Office the 
of students participating in these trips. 


MANUAL OF PROCEDURE IN 
HONORS STUDY 


HisTORY 


Prior to the academic year 1924-1925 Pomona CG 
awarded honors at graduation on the basis of weighted ¢ 
In the fall of 1924 a program of Reading for Honors in app 
departments was added for a few students with special aptit 
the work of such students culminating in final compreh 
examinations. Beginning with the academic year 1927- 
honors based on grades alone ceased to be given, and as 
arrangement of courses and other directed study was substi 
leading to the degree with honors. Beginning with Septe 
1931, the rules and regulations set forth in this manual reple 
previous procedure with respect to candidacy for the degree 
honors. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of the routine involved in attainir 
degree of Bachelor of Arts with honors is vested in a sta 
cornmittee of the faculty known as the Committee on H 
This Committee alone has power to certify to the Registra 
didates for the degree with honors. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CANDIDACY 


It is expected of a candidate for the degree with honor 
that he exercise initiative in his academic work; (b) that | 
scholarship and curricular activities consistently first amo 
interests; (c) that he maintain a high standard of scholar: 
the division of the curriculum in which lies his field of con 
tion, maintaining at the same time a satisfactory record 
other work; (d) that during vacations he pursue progr 
reading and study; and (e) that he seek to attain a bro: 
thorough understanding of his field of concentration. Car 
for the degree with honors may be continued only so long 
candidate maintains a quality of work and an attitude tow 
study such as will justify recommendation for the degre 
honors at graduation. 
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REGISTRATION 


FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE ASSOCIATES 


Freshman or Sophomore may associate himself with the 
rs program of the College by making a declaration of inten- 
ipon his registration card. This should be duly approved by 
lviser or by the head of the department in which he plans to 
. Freshman and Sophomore Associates may attend the regu- 
jtumn and spring gatherings and other group meetings of 
nts who are candidates for honors. 


REGISTRATION FOR GENERAL HONORS 


any time between the end of sophomore year and the be- 
ng of senior year a student thay become a candidate for the 
e with honors. Ordinarily there will be concentration under 
onsorship of some department or division. In some cases the 
nittee will accept a special program which cuts across de- 
ental, or even divisional, lines. 


student desiring to become a candidate for the degree with 
s should obtain an application blank from the Registrar. 
pplication, together with a plan of study, both approved by 
udent’s department (unless a special program is planned), 
1 be filed with the secretary of the Committee on Honors 
> final registration for the semester in which the student’s 
ts work is to begin. The application can be accepted only if 
udent has fulfilled his department’s (or division’s) require- 
for candidacy. A list of these requirements can be obtained 
the secretary of the Committee on Honors. 


REGISTRATION FOR DEPARTMENTAL DISTINCTION 


h year a few students are accepted as candidates for the de- 
vith distinction in a particular department. ‘There are no 
‘ments common to all departments, for each department 
ut and administers its own program subject to the general 
ght of the Faculty under the terms of this manual. 


SEMESTER REGISTRATION 


ore final registration each semester, the candidate’s card 
»€ approved (a) by his adviser, acting for the department of 


itration, and (b) by the secretary of the Committee on 
'S. 
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NUMBER OF CURRICULAR UNITS 

A candidate for the degree with honors may graduate on 
basis of a registration of 12 curricular units per semester du 
the period he is registered as a candidate for honors.* Some 
partments insist upon this basis of registration; others, for : 
of their candidates, advise definite registration for fifteen u 
A candidate who has been accepted in some field of concentr: 
may register for a minimum of 9 curricular units with the ap 
val of the department or the division concerned and of 
Committee. 

In senior year a candidate for the degree with honors who 
also the degree with distinction in a specific field may registe 
less than 9 curricular units in view of special aptitudes. At 
or its equivalent is required of such a student. 


WITHDRAWAL 

A student registered for the degree with honors may with 
from candidacy on favorable action by the Committee, anc 
Committee itself may withdraw a student from candidacy, b 
senior year the status of a candidate may be changed onl 
action of the Faculty. If, for any reason, a candidate leave 
honors status, the Committee, in consultation with the de 
ment or division concerned, certifies to the Registrar the c 
to which the student is entitled for the work done unde 
supervision. 

ADVISERS | 

Each candidate at the time of his registration for the 
with honors is assigned an adviser recommended by the de 
ment, division or other sponsoring body, and accepted by 
Committee. Although a candidate proceeds on his own init 
he confers regularly with his adviser concerning all his worl 
particularly that not covered by formal courses in the College 
adviser is expected to keep himself informed as to the progr 
the candidate. The candidate’s registration card each sen 
must bear the adviser’s signature. 


EXAMINATIONS 

Prior to his senior year each candidate for the degree 
honors takes final examinations in courses outside of the di 
ment of his concentration; in Senior year such examination 
be omitted at the option of the instructor. From final co : 
«Exclusive of Military Drill, Choir and required courses im P 
Education. ! 


{ 


| 
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ations in the department of his concentration he may be ex- 
red at the discretion of the department concerned. 
candidate for the degree with honors may concentrate only 
r sponsorship which provides written comprehensive exami- 
ms, during senior year. The date of these examinations is 
mined by the sponsoring body which also sets the questions 
conducts the examination, under the general supervision of 
committee on Honors. It is proposed through these examina- 
; to take the measure of each candidate’s abilities and to de- 
ine the quality and range of his scholarship and his insight 
ey are revealed in his grasp of the field of concentration. A 
of the paper set for each final comprehensive examination is 
with the Committee on Honors that it may review the paper 
advise the examiners as to its adequacy in relation to the 
rs program. 
student who seeks departmental distinction takes in addition 
above comprehensives an oral examination conducted by a 
nittee of at least three, one of whom is the candidate’s ad- 
The other members are appointed by the Committee in 
tation with the department concerned, and one of the ex- 
ers is usually from some other institution. The purpose of 
examination is to supplement the examinations previously 
, and it is therefore expected to cover the entire scope of the 
date’s field of concentration. 


CREDIT 


the end of a candidate’s senior year the Committee, after 
tation with the department or division concerned, certifies 
e Registrar the credit to which the candidate is entitled for 
done under its supervision. 


| GRADUATION 


the case of a candidate who qualifies for the degree with 
*s the Committee certifies to the Registrar the particular 
» With honor, with high honor, or with highest honor, to be 
tred upon him. 

the case of a candidate who qualifies for the degree with 
‘mental distinction the Committee, on the recommendation 
: department concerned, certifies to the Registrar the honor 
distinction in *” (i.e. subject). 

h types of honors are announced upon the Commencement 
‘m and recorded upon the graduates’ diplomas. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE 


DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The courses of study offered lead to the degree of Bachelo 
Arts under the following requirements: 


Unit REQUIREMENTS 

One hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of | 
are required for graduation. A “unit” consists of one recitatio 
lecture period, or one laboratory period a week for one seme 
A recitation or lecture period covers fifty minutes; a labor: 
period covers, in general, the time of three such periods. Inc 
to complete the course in four years one must take an averag 
fifteen units of academic work per semester throughout the 
years. 


GraDE PoINT REQUIREMENTS 
In order to graduate a student must not only earn a ce 
number of units, but also attain an average of at least C gra 
those units. To this end a certain number of grade points is asc 
to each grade as a basis of determining average grade. The 
is so adjusted that the number of credits required for gradu 
coincides with double the number of units. : 


GRADES AND GRADE POINTS 
1. Grades and grade points are as follows: 


GRADES GRADE POINTS PER UNIT | 
A 4° (excellent) | 
B 3. (very good) ; 
G 2 (average) | 
D 1 (passing) | 
F 0 (failure) may be made up toé 

outside of class | 
FF 0 (failure) may not be made up | 


I (Incomplete) by repeating course | 

W (Withdrawn with permission while work was of pi 
grade or better) | 

2. The F grade and the FF grade both indicate a failur 
the case of the F grade the failure incurred may be made up 0 
of class upon conditions laid down by the teacher, provided 
conditions are met on or before the first day after the Spring’ 
tion, if the failure is incurred in the first semester,* or On OF | 
the first day of recitation of the next College yeat, | 
failure was in the second semester. An F grade made up tht 
not be raised above a D grade. An F grade not so made up tT 
*F or I grades incurred during the first semester of year ¢/ 


may be removed on the recommendation of the teacher con’ 
by the successful completion of the work of the final sé) 
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anently upon the records as a failure. A FF grade can be made 
ily by taking the work over in class. Where the FF or perma- 
F is incurred in required work, that work must be repeated 
next offered. A student may not continue with work in which 
is received a FF. The making up of work which has received 
or FF grade does not expunge the grade from the record. It 
permit credit and “grade points’’ for the course. 

ll F and FF grades reported by teachers are accompanied with 
cific statement in writing of the cause for the failure and 
ed statement in case of the F grade of the work necessary for 
moval. A copy of this statement is mailed to students. 


The I mark is given where illness on the part of a student 
es the granting to him of additional time for the completion 
; work. It may be changed upon the same conditions as those 
lown for the making up of the F grade, with this exception, 
other than a D grade may be thus earned.* Teachers wish- 
) give an I grade for other justifiable cause than illness must 
receive permission to do so from the Classification Committee. 

The mark W is used where a student has withdrawn from a 
> in accordance with provision on p. 48. 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 


1 the selection of his work the student in Pomona College is 
a large range. The only limitations are such as will insure 
a, on the one hand, the breadth of view which may be gained 
introductory study of each of the great realms of knowledge; 
on the other, that concentration along some chosen line of 
which shall develop power of thought and an actual fund of 
edge in some particular field. To this end the following 
al requirements for graduation have been approved. 

ach regular student in residence in Pomona College shall 


not less than half of his registration each academic year from 
‘Ss in Pomona College. 


oot-note on preceding page. 
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GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
GRADUATION : 


I. For THE LOWER DIVISION 
1. Four units (semester hours) of Physical Education (Activi 
Note: For two of these units work in Military Science 
be substituted. i 
2 At least one course (two semesters) in each of five of th 
lowing divisions (I-VII), no one of the groups (A,B,C) | 
passed over. a 


Group A. i} 
Division I. Art; Music (Theory and Appreciation). 
Il. English; Public Address. 
Ill. French; Italian; Spanish; German; Greek; | 


Group B. | 
Division IV. Biology; Botany; Zoology. 
V. Mathematics; Chemistry; Physics; Astror 
Geology. 
Group C. 
Division VI. Economics; Education; History; Political a 
and Law; Sociology. 
VII. Philosophy; Psychology; Religion. 
3. Courses at student’s choice in any of the above named d 
ments, in Military Science, and in Physical Education e 
to make up a sum total of 64 units. 


Il. For THE Upper Division® | 
Two units (semester hours) of Physical Education (Activ 


2. Sixty other units, election subject to the following prit 
of distribution: i 
a. Each student shall complete during each semester | 
Junior year at least one course (not less than 2 uml 
each of three departments. 
b. Each student shall complete for graduation not less tl 


units of C and D work. 
These General Requirements are designed to protect the s 
against gross errors in shaping his collegiate program, €sP 


tr 
° 


1prior to graduation, all students are required by the laws 
State of California to pass a course or an examination » 
Constitution of the United States. This requirement 2 
met by Political Science Al, Bb, C101, C104, D114, Histo 
b119, D125. aa 
Those students who have not completed the Constitution T 
ment for graduation by course or by examination on oF bef 
opening day of senior year will be required to register for a 
meeting the requirement during the first semester of senic 
save as exceptions may be made by action of the Classi 
Committee. ae 
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g the Lower Division years; they intentionally leave him a 
deal of freedom to shape his course of study according to his 
st. In the exercise of this freedom it will be the part of wis- 
for him to take advantage of the working organization of the 
ular program into sequences of courses, departments and 
ons, looking upon these things as aids of which he, as student, 
wail himself in the process of securing an education. Courses, 
re, however, merely aids toward, not substitutes for, reading, 
‘ion and independent study. 
1 the evaluation of all academic exercises the quality of English 
vy the student will be weighed together with the soundness and 
eteness of his thinking. Before any student is accepted to 
division standing he must satisfy a committee of the College 
i ability habitually to use English of good quality. A student 
: English is persistently slovenly or unacceptable may therefore 
thdrawn from candidacy for a degree at the next ensuing 
encement if his deficiency recurs as late as the middle of his 
year. 
esponsibility for raising the level of a student’s habitual use of 
h lies solely with himself, inasmuch as it is not the policy of 
lege generally to undertake the teaching of basic secondary 
subjects. Moreover, since no specific course or courses in 
h are now required for graduation, students who have weak- 
1 expressing themselves in their mother tongue should bear in 


the value of certain important courses offered by the Depart- 
of English. 


THe ProcraM oF STUDIES 


» each student the College strongly recommends the shaping 
“ogram of studies that will mean (1) by the end of the Sopho- 
year, an intelligent orientation in as many as five of the great 
of learning corresponding to the “divisions” (I-VII) of the 
‘ng statement of Requirements for Graduation, and (2) dur- 
+ Junior and Senior years, a relative concentration of effort 
¢ one of those fields, such a concentration as is needful for 


octive organization of one’s Collegiate program as a whole. 


CONCENTRATION IN SPECIAL FIELDS 


L 


‘rt the guidance of the student who wishes to work out a pro- 
»£ concentration in a particular field certain principles and 
(s of procedure have become established : 

wower Division Preparation: There must be sufficient 
: Division (A and B) work in the special field and in allied 
/0 ensure adequate preparation for carrying successfully the 
‘Division work aimed at. 

- Upper Division Requirement: Not less than eighteen hours 
jer Division (C and D) work in the field of concentration ; 
\these eighteen hours must be of D rank, and six of thern 
» taken during the Senior year. 
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3. Foreign Language: For advanced work in most field 
reading knowledge of at least one modern foreign language is : 
essary—usually French or German; in some fields a command 
both is most desirable. It is very much to the advantage of 
student to acquire this reading knowledge before entering coll 

4, Comprehensive Examination: In most divisions of the ( 
lege the student’s program of concentration culminates in a | 
“comprehensive examination” covering the entire field in which 
concentration lies. 

5. Adviser: That member of the faculty in whose fel 
student is working intensively becomes the student's official ady 
during his Junior and Senior years. It will be well for the stu 
to consult his prospective adviser even earlier in his course. 

The application of these ideas involves to such a degree a 
ognition of differences between fields of learning and between 
individualities of students that no summary statement of t 
should be thought of as complete. The attention of those it 
ested in special fields is therefore directed to the following 1 
extended presentations of the work of the respective divisions. 
addition, certain pre-professional courses are also presente 
outline for the benefit of students who look toward teaching, 
gineering, or medicine. 

Most of the statements made in connection with concentr: 
should be read as suggestions rather than as rigid regulations 
degree of emphasis attached to each such suggestion will be d 
mined for the student by his adviser. 
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Division I—FINeE Arts 
(DEPARTMENTS OF ART AND MUSIC) 


nurses in the history, appreciation, and theory of art and 
are offered by the College as contributions to personal cul- 
ind receive credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree on the 
yasis as other academic courses. In the fields of applied music 
rt technical proficiency is aimed at, with the idea, first, of 
ping an appreciative taste, and second, of stimulating creative 
worthy of expression. 
PPLIED ART: Students wishing to concentrate in Art as their 
subject for the B.A. degree may elect courses in Drawing and 
ng, Sculpture and pre-Architecture. A theoretical knowledge 
these fields is desirable and practical work should be taken in 
f them. A sense of design and an appreciation of and ability 
der form must be exhibited in the basic courses as the founda- 
yr further specialization. 
1e student will be expected to present his work in the Depart- 
{xhibition at the end of each year. In the fourth year the stu- 
oncentrating in Art will give a separate exhibition of his work 
t year. 
usic: Either theoretical or applied music may be elected as a 
t of concentration for the Bachelor of Arts degree. In addi- 
is also possible to meet the requirements of the State Board 
ucation for the Special Credential in Music, which qualifies 
‘ecommended to teach music in the public schools of the State 
ifornia. The student, whether concentrating in music toward 
chelor of Arts degree, or working toward the music creden- 
ould elect the beginning harmony and sight singing courses in 
st year, otherwise he will have difficulty in completing the 
te courses. 
ch candidate for the Special Credential in Music, as well as 
ursuing a course of concentration in either applied or theo- 
music, must present a satisfactory public recital in his major 
. Other requirements are varied according to the type of cre- 
(Public School Music, Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, or Spe- 
struments) which is desired. Complete information as to the 
ments for these types of credential may be obtained from the 
ment of Music. 
PLIED Music: The student in applied music will be enrolled 
dit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree upon the written rec- 
dation of the Head of the Department of Music. This recom- 
ton is based upon a system of proficiency tests given before 
ing committees of the music faculty. In addition, the applied 
must be accompanied or preceded by first year harmony or 
nging to receive credit. A second year or more of credit is 
= when the applied music course is accompanied or preceded 
nd year Harmony or Advanced Dictation. A minimum of 
lf-hour lessons weekly is required for which credit of two 
given. Proficiency tests are required only of students in ap- 
usic who desire credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
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Division JII—ENGLIsH 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ENGLISH AND PUBLIC ADDRESS ) 


I. The Division of English functions in three different ways: 


i 


Il. 


1. To persons desirous of proficiency in our mof 
tongue whether for the sake of apprehending the ideas 
others or for the sake of expressing their own, it affords tr 
ing in reading, writing and speaking. | 

2. To persons seeking the mental and spiritual culture 
tendant on the processes of literary appreciation it offer 
generous variety of courses. ; 

3. To persons who wish to make English in any of 
phases the dominant feature of their collegiate program 
provides opportunity for concentration during the junior 
senior years. 
To the end that proper organization and direction may 
achieved and a desirable breadth at the same time mainta 
in the programs of students concentrating in English the 
lowing objectives are recommended for their guidance: 


1. Effective command of the English language, in reac 
in writing and in speech. 
2 Extended and intensive experience in literary af 
ciation; interpretation and criticism ; original creation. _ 
3. Intelligent acquaintance with the great books 4 
world, Reading Lists I and II offer guidance supplementa! 
that afforded by organized courses. 
4. A general knowledge of English and American 5 
culture in its historical development. . | 
5. Some understanding of the more significant mover 
in the field of philosophy, especially as they bear on liter: 
and art. 
6. A mastery, the more complete the better, of at a 
language other than English. Besides the added understat: 
of general linguistic problems achieved through such ma‘ 
the intimate contact with a foreign culture entailed in a! 
of its language has a value attainable in no other way. 
Students who have in mind to go on to advanced & 
ate work in English should recognize from the beginning 
the best university standards will demand a thorough gf 
ing in Latin—not less than the full high school. course— 
reading knowledge of both French and German. 


| 

NOTE: Personal interests of the student—as \ 
Art, phases of Social Science, or of Physical and oa 
Science—may very properly be accorded such recognitt. 
his program as to entail a sacrifice—at least in part—of ¢ 
more of the “objectives” listed. ia 
The minimum formal requirement for concentration in’ 
lish is 24 hours of satisfactory work in the Upper Div‘ 
two C courses and two D courses. 
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Division III—Foreicn LaNcuaces AND LITERATURES 


RENCH, GERMAN, GREEK, ITALIAN, LATIN AND SPANISH) 
SENTRATION IN THE DIVISION 

\ student interested in the synthetic study of the complete field 
reign letters may, under an adviser appointed by the division, 
le work in the various departments of the division, thereby 
mtrating in the division. Such a student should hold non- 
t bearing conferences from time to time with the divisional 
ty, looking toward a comprehensive examination in the general 
of foreign languages and literatures. 

SENTRATION IN DEPARTMENTS 

. student planning to concentrate upon any one of the foreign 
ages should have begun his study of that language before 
ing college. Preparatory work in some other language is also 
inct advantage. 

Ithough the student is normally expected to concentrate in 
one of the departments of Foreign Languages, he should 
re as broad an acquaintance as possible in all the other fields 
erature represented in the division. 

ighteen to twenty-four hours of C and D work are required 
department concerned, in which at least a B average must be 
ained. For a student desirous of doing more specialized work 
s possible under the regularly scheduled offerings, the Honors 
resents additional opportunity. At the end of the Senior year 
prehensive examination will be required. 

' AND GREEK 

oncentration in the Classical Languages is designed to give a 
it a technical knowledge of the language and literature of his 
| interest and an appreciation of the life and institutions intim- 
‘onnected with that literature. 

ie student of Latin is expected also to have an acqaintance 
he Greek language and literature. It is not essential how- 
n the lower division courses of Latin. 

NCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

Student expecting to concentrate within the field of the 
‘ce Languages and Literatures should be fortified with a pre- 
edge of Latin, and will find it much to his advantage to have 
‘the study of French or Spanish, or both, before entering 


neentration in a Romance Language and Literature is de- 
to provide: first, a broad general knowledge of both the 
ze and literature of the student’s special interest; and second, 
derable knowledge, represented by not less than two years 
_ work in at least one other language of the Romance field. 
‘student who is well equipped in foreign language on entering 
| is urged to take work in all three of the Romance Languages. 
N 


‘acentration in German is designed to give the student a knowl- 


: the language and of the German civilization as represented 
(best works of literature. 


| 


| 
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Division [V—BIoLoGICAL SCIENCES 


(DEPARTMENTS OF BIOLOGY, BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY) 


I. OPPORTUNITIES. 


The location of Pomona College, close to mountain, de 
coastal plain and sea, makes it especially suited to studies of 
tematic and ecological nature. This assures also an adequate 
diversified supply of materials for class and laboratory and 
special problems of a morphological or physiological nature. 
College, furthermore, possesses a number of special biological 
lections, notably of plants and insects. The Marine Labora 
of the College at Laguna Beach is an adjunct valuable during 
summer session and of use on occasion throughout the year. 


ll CONCENTRATION IN THE DIVISION. | 

A student emphasizing biological science is ordinarily exp 
to have Biology Al, and Biology B2, followed by an integrated 
gram in either Botany or Zoology or both. Those concentratit 
this division are expected to participate in a non-credit bearing 
ference looking toward a comprehensive examination at gradu: 
A reading knowledge of German and French and a training i 
physical sciences are also expected according to the needs 0 
individual. | 
Ill. COURSES PREPARATORY TO: : 

(1). Graduate work, looking towards investigation or h 
education. Broad foundations in the biological and physica 
ences, with liberal selections of advanced courses in the fie 
concentration, are essential for those who anticipate profes! 
work in biological science. 

(2). Teaching in secondary schools. Teachers of biol 
subjects and general science need basic courses in as many bra! 
of science as possible. The following are also important: 
Physiology and Taxonomy, Physiology, Entomology, Func 
Zoology, Genetics and Bionomics. 

(3). Museum work, conservation, nature guide work; 
biology. In addition to the basic courses are recommended: | 
Taxonomy, Functional Zoology, Entomology, Special Pro: 
Geology. | 

(4). Horticulture, agronomy, landscape art, forestry. Fy 
first two: Plant Physiology, Bacteriology, Entomology, Ge! 
considerable Chemistry, Elementary Physics, Structural Ge 
For landscape art: Plant Taxonomy, Freehand and Mec! 
Drawing, Surveying, Chemistry, Geology, and Economics. 
forestry: Plant Taxonomy, Entomology, Surveying. 

(5). Medicine, nursing, laboratory technique, public heal’ 
sanitation. Pre-medical requirements are discussed elsewhe! 
asmuch as medicine is highly biological, a liberal election ¢ 
bryology, Histology, Neurology, Functional Zoology is | 
mended. Work in Entomology, Bacteriology and General Bo! 
recommended in addition to the above for Public Health. — 
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Division V—PuysicaL SciIENCES 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, 
MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS) 


The Division of Physical Sciences renders through its fresh- 
and sophomore courses two quite distinct types of educational 
ce: 


For persons who are not intimately concerned with science 
ientific pursuits it offers a general introduction through survey 
es to modern scientific method, to the philosophic aspects of 
ce, and to the place of the sciences in the general scheme of 
in affairs, along with the theoretical and descriptive presentation 
e subject-matter. Conspicuous among such courses are: Math- 
ics Al, Physics Al, Chemistry Al, Astronomy Bl and Ge- 
Bl. 


For those who incline toward more emphasis on the physical 
ces during their collegiate years, whether for purposes of 
ing, or with a view to engaging in commercial enterprises 
ring knowledge of physical science, or because of an interest 
ientific study for its own sake, the Division offers excellent 
‘tunities for concentration. 


REREQUISITES for undertaking concentration in Physical 
ce: 

. Physics and Chemistry: Fundamental in importance is 
an understanding of the constitution and value of matter and 
y as is ordinarily gained through basic courses in Physics and 
istry. 

Mathematics: A practical knowledge of the tools of scien- 
reasoning acquired in Mathematics is essential. This will 
‘mathematics courses at least through calculus. It is urged that 
vaetng such work in college complete trigonometry in high 


| Foreign Languages: It is highly desirable that the student 
‘sing to concentrate in the Physical Sciences shall acquire a 
1g knowledge of both French and German. 


ONCENTRATION: Each one of the departments grouped in the 
on has its own sequence of courses for the student concen- 
3 in its section of the general field; but it also requires sup- 
ntary work in related departments. In addition, there are 
‘tunities for concentration in fields that cross departmental 
' The combinations and implications are too markedly indi- 
|, however, to permit of a satisfactory general statement; they 
‘be worked out between the student and his adviser. 


I 
: 
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DIvisiIon VI—SocIAL SCIENCES 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ECONOMICS, EDUCATION, HISTORY, 
POLITICAL SCIENCE AND LAW, AND SOCIOLOGY) 


CONCENTRATION IN THE DIviston*: Although emphasis in 
program of a student concentrating in the Division is placed or 
integrated sequence of studies in one of the social sciences, i 
expected that the student will obtain a broad understanding of 
content and meaning of the social sciences as a whole. With 
in view he will include early in his course at least three of the | 
basic courses? in the Division. He will maintain a “B” averag 
the social studies, will complete 24 units in “C”’ and “D” cou 
in the Division of which at least 12 must be “D,” and will inc 
tn D251 and D252 in the social science of his more inten 
study. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE: It is recommended that every student | 
centrating in the Division of Social Sciences acquire a rea 
knowledge of French and German. Normally by the beginnin: 
the Junior year but not later than the middle of his Senior } 
the student is required to file with his Adviser a written certif 
of his ability to read French or German, issued by a member o/ 
Division who has been designated to examine in those languages 

COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION: The work of a candidate 
centrating in social sciences culminates in a written comprehei 
examination, administered by the Division. This examination 
sists of two parts: (1) a general examination to reveal the c: 
date’s grasp of the broader aspects of the several social sciences 
their interrelations, and (2) one or more specialized examinatio 
test his mastery of the particular social science which the cand 
has studied intensively. Inasmuch as the purpose of the con 
hensive examination is to appraise the candidate’s integratio 
the entire range of social studies included in his undergra( 
program, the passing of both parts of this examination will ex! 
the student from final examinations in social science courses 4 
end of his Senior year. | 

The following courses offered by the Department of Ev 
tion are considered to be part of the work of the Division of < 
Sciences: 

Introduction to Education; History of Education. 

SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES: In addition, the courses listed bi 
and other courses approved by the Division, may form a part) 
student’s program of concentration in the Social Sciences: _ 

Philosophy of the State; History of Philosophy; Social ’ 
chology. . | 

The attention of social science students is called to c' 
courses available to them, offered by affiliated colleges in (2 
mont. | 


1No departmental concentration, or major, is offered in any P 


science. 
2Heonomics Bll, History Al, Political Science Al, Sociology B: 
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JvisiON VII—Puitosorny, PsycHoLtocy aNnp RELIGION 


A SUGGESTED COURSE during the Lower Division years for those 
iding to concentrate in the Division: 


FRESHMAN YEAR SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Biology Al Zoology B3 or Astronomy Bl 
Chemistry Al or Physics Al Psychology Bl 
History Al or Political Economics B11 or Sociology 

Science Al B21 
English Al Philosophy B21 or B23 
Religion Al Religion B 


Note: A reading knowledge of French and German is ulti- 
ly necessary for persons who undertake advanced graduate 
:in the field of the division. 


CONCENTRATION IN THE DIVISION requires: 


1. The completion of the following basic courses: 
Philosophy C125 or C127; 
Psychology B1; 
Religion C109. 

2. The completion of forty units in the division; eighteen 

4 of these shall be taken in one of the departments of 

the division; six of them shall be of D rank. 

3. The maintenance of a grade of B or better in divisional 
courses, 

4. The passing of a comprehensive examination covering 
the entire field of concentration at the close of the 
senior year. 
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A SUGGESTED PRE-ENGINEERING CouRSE 


In the belief that the training of a liberal arts college, so esse 
tial to men in other professions, is essential to the engine: 
Pomona has developed a series of courses to enable its gradual 
to enter the upper division work of engineering schools and 
graduate therefrom in two years. Men during the first two yea 
will take the same course regardless of the field of engineeri: 
contemplated. i 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Un 
Chemistry B3 or Al and B2 ee 63 
Mathematics AL snvee—-womeceeren ters Sie 
Mathematics A7 (Engineering Drawing) -..n--—---n---nenscensnnceseeenstens m4 
Foreign Language ---------—---cecenmee eens eT a 
Bective ancecccaneceneecemnee cence meee enerenen seem 106 


Ficomomics Bi ncecceee—ensmeeneeeen steerer eenerrmnr car 
Mathematics B15 -----scc-sscescennecccrneenrnesrenseemn arnt 
Mathematics B9 (Engineering Drawing ) n---------n-c-c-nensosensesnssenenene 
Physics B2 ard. Be een —mannmn ena |) 
Foreign Lamguage -.---------—enenn ate 


Pre-engineering students are advised to take in their Junior 1 


Senior years as many as possible of the following courses. 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS | 


Mathematics D120. ---.sseccooncscesccsnsererstrmenemeesaer tects iG 
Astronomy OF Geology —-son---en--sonnseecrasennceecnnnnnnssncnns stots = if 
ECONOMICS eeeeeceneveeesesecorneceennesennsennesercneeerramacrauatentnsansnans === aga | 
Physics C111 and. D109. --nmne-seeeceeeeenne I. 
Mathematics D121 -------e-nneennn meen a 
Physics D220 anne 
Physics D113 Analytic Mechanics) -...---ssccesneeccsecnseneecesenesensennnaneanans i 


| 
In addition the six weeks’ summer course in surveying at 4 
Lake should be taken by all. 


] 
| 


: 


| 
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A SUGGESTED Pre-Mepicat Course 


Sertain subjects have been designated by the Council on Medical 
ation of the American Medical Association as minimum re- 
ments for entrance to Class A medical colleges. Many of the 
ag medical schools, however, have requirements well beyond 
ninimum, and from many more applicants than can be accepted, 
electing only those who are best prepared and have demon- 
sd the highest scholastic ability and laudable personal traits. 
nedical students are advised not to attempt to crowd the mini- 
requirements into two years of college work, but to build, in 
leisurely fashion, a broad educational foundation. Breadth of 
culture, and a thorough grounding in the biological and 
co-chemical sciences are the objectives of the premedical 
e. 
3elow is outlined a curriculum which meets the requirements 
taduation from Pomona College and the entrance requirements 
ost of the medical colleges in the United States. It can readily 
odified, as regards both science and non-science courses, to meet 
ific requiremenis of any medical school which the student 
plan to attend. 


FRESHMAN YEAR JUNIOR YEAR 
| Units Units 
sh Al pe cammory Cis CH. errs. 8 
istry B3, General... ss 8 (Comp. Anat., Embryology) 
zy Al, General_____ 6 Chemistry C110, Organic. 8 
an Al 6 Physics B2, B4__ 10 or 8 
ve 4 French Al, or Elective... 6 
SENIOR YEAR 
| SOPHOMORE YEAR All Elective. Suggestions: 
Histology, Neurology 
ly B2a, b, Zool., Biochemistry 
e) Physical Chemistry 


otany 
Stry B6, Analytical_ 
‘matics Al, General_ French or German 
|, 2a Psychology, Philosophy 
7¢, Div. VI or VII, 4 or 6 Social Sciences 
; English Literature 

reading knowledge of both German and French is highly de- 
. High School work in these languages and in Latin is rec- 
taded for those planning the medical course, and the program 


: ted above may be modified in accordance with pre-college 
}ation in these subjects. 


Physics, Mathematics 


NW OV 00 
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A SUGGESTED CouRSE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


The courses in Education in Pomona College are designe 
supply the information each intelligent citizen should have con 
ing one of the most important of our social institutions; they | 
also to the prospective teacher a certain amount of pre-profess: 
training. 

CERTIFICATES: In California every teacher must have a 
tificate. The certificate is issued by the county in which the teact 
employed upon presentation to the county board of education 
qualifying credential issued by the State Board of Education thi 
Commission on Credentials. The Commission issues the credent 
the candidate upon the basis of evidence furnished by the candic 
college that he has completed the requirements laid down by 
state. Requirements vary for different certificates and those 
contemplate entering the teaching profession should make t 
selves familiar with these requirements as indicated in the bull 
of the State Board of Education which may be had by applicati 
the State Board in Sacramento. 

The more technical professional requirements are not u: 
met by courses offered in Pomona College and will need to be 
fied by courses taken in Claremont Colleges or elsewhere. Po 
College, however, does undertake to offer the prospective teach 
opportunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted. with the fi 
mental concepts of education as a social institution and of lay 
broad foundation upon which future technical training mé< 
profitably built. 

A SUGGESTED PROGRAM for the prospective teacher: | 


FRESHMAN YEAR: Academic courses preparatory to the ci 
tial in view. | 
SOPHOMORE YEAR: Education B3; Psychology Bl; further 
in the subject-matter to be taught. 
__JUNIOR YEAR: Education C104; Psychology C107*; further 
in the subject-matter to be taught, or. in related fields. 
SENIOR YEAR: Education D215. A rounding out of the st 
matter to be taught. | 


1These courses count technically as Education in all matters in! 
credentials. | 
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A SUGGESTED COURSE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS OF 


PHysicaL EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR SOPHOMORE YEAR 

Units Units 
ie MEA OOS Dg he ci ee ag 6 
re Simociology © B21) lous as. fl 6 
| On Paychology: BI ote 3 
PED soca dats. CoD ILA Et Fall 8 15 OR VE Bd eR Ra ee a 6 
‘ives from divisions PlECtiVes seg Ul eee AE dor 10 
yeaa or Vil... 8 or9 


JUNIOR YEAR 


ic Address B32............ 4 

homey C107 22... ‘| 

(a er 3 SENIOR YEAR 

ical Education C130.. 3 Physical Education C126. 2 
ical Education Ci27, Education D215)... Gu pee. 
28 otc 4 Physical Education BRAD 3 
ical Education C119 Physical Education D131. 3 
E WOMEN) eaeeeeeeneeenn 2 Chemistry C114 ocean 4 
ation BS essen 3 Psychology C104 ecco... 3 
ives in divisions Blectives ie Nie. ey 12 


ler than VI or VII... 8or9 
) units of required Physical Education Activities, 


} suggested that the required Phvsical Education activities be 
lected as to give the individual opportunity for both technical 
and leadership training in a wide range of activities. 

program followed by a year of graduate work in Claremont 
3eS will qualify the student for the general credential with a 
‘in physical education. 

iding knowledge of French and German is highly desirable for 


aes who plan to go on to eraduate research in Physical 
ition, 


| 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


DESIGNATION OF COURSES 


The letter preceding the number in the designation of a « 
indicates in general its grade. Elementary courses, designat 
A (as English Al) are given in Freshman or Sophomore ye 
courses are either those which follow the A course of earlier 
or the more advanced beginning courses; C and D Cours 
advanced courses given to Juniors and Seniors, D courses bei 
more difficult. The natural sequence of courses is from A to E 
C, and C to D, and a student may not enter a C or D course w 
previous work in the same line. 


Courses with numbers below 100 are underclass courses; 
numbered from 100 to 199 are for Juniors and Seniors; those 
bered over 200 are not open to students of less than Senior ste 


Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is les 
five. . 


In departments where one-unit courses are offered, tw 
courses should be completed to secure the counting of uni 
grade-points toward graduation. 


When courses in different semesters have the same genera 
ber and are connected by a hyphen thus, Bla-Blb, they cover 
mon subject and the entire sequence should be taken. Ii, he 
they are connected by a comma, thus, Bla, Blb, although the 
extends throughout the year, independent credit is given { 
work of the first semester and the first course may be follo 
some allied subject instead of the next course in the se 
Entrance to the second semester course is by permission 


instructor. 


All courses are three units each unless otherwise desi 


Roman numerals show the periods of recitations. Two 
with the same Roman numerals cannot be taken contempora 
unless the numerals are preceded by different letters (as M 
showing that the classes meet on different days of the group 

8 :00 9 :00 10 :00 11:00 1515 2:5 
MW F.....- I III V VII IX XI | 


T-Chapel ] X AH | 
TThS..... H IV V1 Pee.) Except Sa: 


Hours to be arranged—A. 


If a letter precedes the numeral, the class meets only: 
day of the group. 


| 
| 
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ART 


fee of $5 is charged for each unit of credit except in course 


A3b. Design and Drawing. MR. BEGGS 


e study of order in the graphic arts. The appreciation of 
rm and its expression in pencil, charcoal and color. 2 units. 


ass, WF, IX; laboratory, WF, XI, XIII. 


A9b. Modeling. MR. JURECKA 


general foundation in Sculpture, comprising a study of antique 
dels from casts and work from nature forms. 2 units. TTh, 
15 to 3:05. Special fee, $25.00 per semester. 


33b. Composition. MR. BEGGS 


ctorial Design in various media requiring a sketch each week 
an assigned subject of an illustrative or decorative nature. To 
taken in conjunction with another applied art course; may be 
yeated for credit. 1 unit. FV. 


-B11b. Advanced Drawing. MR. BEGGS 


st drawing in charcoal in the first semester is followed by por- 
it drawing from the model in the same medium in the second. 
inits. Class, TTh, X; laboratory, TTh, XII and XIV. 


-B25b. Advanced Modeling. MR, JURECKA 


oblems in applied ornament. Portrait study from cast and 
ing model. Studio methods; casting and armatures. 2 units. 
"h, 3:15 to 5:05. Fee, $25.00 per semester. 


a-C102b. Life Drawing. MR. BEGGS 


latomical function and the construction of the human form. 
€-requisite Blla-b or equivalent. 2 units. MW F I and III. 


a-C107b. Life Modeling. MR. JURECKA 


sdeling from life. Figure, portrait in the relief and in the 
ind. Laboratory and related work. 2 units. A. Special fee, 
.00 per semester. 


a-C1llb. History of Art. MR. BEGGS, MR. ROBBINS 

and MR. BAUMANN 
idy of the historical development of art with especial attention 
national genius and expression. JII. 


_— 


\dition to the courses listed below there will be announced at 
of registration certain courses in Scripps College open for 
‘a Students under approved conditions. 
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C120a-C120b. Painting. MR. BE 
Practice in Still-life and Landscape is adapted to a study of 
techniques of various historic schools of oil painting. These 
explained by means of a system of set palettes which afforc 
understanding of painting principles and an opportunity for 
development of individuality of manner. 2 units. Class, J 
XIII; laboratory, MW, IX, XI. 


D105a-D105b. Advanced Painting. MR. BI 


Attention is given to the completion of easel pictures inclu 
the portrait and the decorative composition. A large fini 
canvas is required in the second semester. 2 units. Class ‘ 


XIV ; laboratory, A. 
D112a-D112b. Advanced Life Modeling. MR. JURE 


Advanced composition in both relief and the round. Dev 
ment of original conceptions. Study of color effects in sculp 
Laboratory and related work. 2 units. van | 


ASTRONOMY 


Bla-Blb. An Introduction to Astronomy. MR. WHI) 
A survey course presenting the general facts of historical 
modern astronomy in non-technical form suited to students 
a4 minimum of science preparation. An appreciation is soug 
man’s relation to the surrounding universe. Regular eve: 
with the telescopes at the Brackett Observatory are supplem. 
by group projects and Geld excursions. Classroom two hour 
week; observatory, etc. amounting to one period per week. | 
oratory fee, $3.00 per semester. VII. 


C101-C102. General Astronomy. MR. WHI 
A course in the fundamentals of modern astronomy designe 
students planning to do advanced work in this field or whe! 
a working knowledge of geometry, trigonometry and the : 
tial principles of physical science. Classroom and obser’ 
periods amounting to three units. Laboratory fee, $3. 
semester. A. 


C103a-C103b. The Sun; a Star. MR. wH 


A comprehensive laboratory study of our sun as a repre 
tive star and the ruler of the solar system, The program ir 
regular cooperative observations of sunspots, solar promi? 
and the sun’s heat radiation, also quantitative measures a 
photography of celestial objects. Prerequisites Astronomy: 


C101-C102 or the equivalent in physical science. Three! 
Laboratory fee, $3.00 per semester. A. 1 


D104, D105. Theoretical and Practical Astronomy. 
MR. WE 


First Semester. Deals with the theory and practice in thes 


: 
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he telescope, transits, sextant, etc., in the determination of time, 
atitude and longitude with applications to civil engineering, 
iarine and aerial navigation problems. Classroom one unit; ob- 
ervatory two units. Laboratory fee, $2.00. 4. 


econd Semester. A short course in Celestia] Mechanics or the 
pplications of the laws of mechanics and gravitation to the mo- 
ons of the heavenly bodies with problems on the prediction of 
clipses and occultations and on the computation of the orbits of 
omets, etc. Three units. A. Offered in alternate years. (Omit- 
od in 1935-1936). 


6a-D106b. Astrophysics. MR. WHITNEY 


onsiders the applications of the Principles of modern physics 
nd chemistry to a study of the constitution of the universe and 
1€ reciprocal contributions of astronomical research to the 
hysical sciences. Laboratory observations both visual and photo- 
raphic with the telescopes, spectrograph, etc., are accompanied 
y studies of the theory of these instruments and their appli- 
tions to astronomical problems. Classroom one unit; observa- 
ry two units. Laboratory fee, $3.00 per semester. J. 


). Investigations in Astronomy. MR. WHITNEY 
unified program of investigation in some particular field such 
variable stars, double stars, solar radiation, meteor observa- 
ns, €tc., is arranged. Each semester one to four units. May be 
peated for credit. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit per semester. 


BioLoGy 


Alb. General Biology. MR. HILTON, MR. MUNZ 

and ASSISTANTS 
general course either for those who intend to take further work 
biology or for those who wish but one year. It may be taken 
t credit by those who have high school biology, botany, or 
ology. It will consider material, methods, and fundamental 
inciples in the whole field of biology by means of class, dem- 
stration, laboratory, and field work. By means of the project 
ethod it will be fitted to the preparations, needs, and interests 
individuals or groups. Class, MW, VII and F at the pleasure 
the instructor; laboratory, field trip, or demonstration T, Th 
F, 1:15-4:10, Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester, 


B2b. Advanced Biology. MR. HILTON and MR. MUNZ 


neral Zoology first semester. General Botany second semester. 
general survey of the animal and plant kingdoms, dealing with 
sification, structure and life-processes of both groups. Pre- 
quisite: Biology Al or its equivalent. Ordinarily this course 
Prerequisite for advanced work in the division. 4 units. Class, 


Ke ; laboratory, TTh, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee $8.00 each 
r, 
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C105. Bacteriology. MR. MU 
General study of important bacteria, methods of culture ; 
study, and importance in disease and agriculture. Prerequisi 
one year of biological work. First semester. Class, S, 
laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Break 
deposit, $5.00. (Omitted in 1935-1936). 


C107. Genetics. MR. MU 
A non-laboratory course covering modern developments in 
study of heredity and evolution and their general applicatior 
plant and animal breeding and to eugenics and race questi 
Class work will be accompanied by demonstrations, probl 
and discussions. Prerequisite: one year of biological w 
First semester, J. Fee, $3.00. 


C108. Bionomics. MR. HIL’ 
A course in the history of biological progress, including moc 
problems in evolution, heredity and eugenics. It is opet 
those who have had a year of biological work. May be ti 
with Zoology D131 for three hours. Second semester. 2 u 
MW, I. 


BOTANY 


Ci23. Plant Physiology. MR. MI 
A study of the physics and chemistry of plant-life, discu. 
the nutrition, life-processes, absorption, conduction, trans! 
tion, photosynthesis, respiration, growth, etc. Important! 
those students contemplating horticultural work, teachin 
biology, and for botany majors. Prerequisite: Biology > 
Second semester. A. Two class periods and one labor) 
re fee, $8.00. Breakage deposit, $5.00. (Omitted m 
936). | 


C124. Mycology. MR. M 
A brief survey of the fungi, with particular reference to \ 
forms which are economically important. Second semeste 
Class, 1 hour, laboratory and field work, 2 periods. Labor! 
fee, $7.00. (Omitted in 1935-1936). 


} 


D125a, D125b. Taxonomy. MR. 1 
Study of our local flora and more common cultivated 
mentals. Principles and methods of classification and 3 
nomic work. Much field work with trips to desert, mott 
and shore for study of plants in their native conditions. | 
requisite: Biology B2b. First semester, Class, WF, I; \ 
tory, M, 1:15-4:10. Second semester, Class, F) Tig labo t 
MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00 each semester. + 
nates with D127. | 
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7a, D127b. Anatomy and Comparative Morphology 


of Green Plants. MR. MUNZ 

‘he anatomy with special reference to vascular tissues from the 
volutionary point of view. Morphology covering life-histories, 
volutionary series, and relationships of groups of green plants 
rom algae to seed plants. Prerequisite: Biology B2b. Class, 
1., laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00 each 
emester. Alternates with D125. (Omitted in 1935-1936). 


1. Botanical Problems. MR. MUNZ 
pecial work, largely individual, and primarily for majors in 
he department. Each semester. 1 to 3 units. May be repeated 
or credit. Permission of instructor necessary for registration. 
|. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit of credit. 


ZOOLOGY 


B3b. Physiology. MR. GILCHRIST 
he functions of animals, with special reference to the human 
ody. Prerequisite: Biology Al. Class periods, MF, J; labora- 
ry, Th 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


§. Human Anatomy. MR. GILCHRIST 
course designed to meet the requirements of majors in physical 
lucation. Prerequisite: Biology Al and Zoology B3. First 
smester. Class, W,J; laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory 
2e, $6.00. 

3. Comparative Anatomy. MR. GILCHRIST 
_ study of the structure of vertebrates. Prerequisite: Biology 
Za. First semester, Four units. Class, TTh, II; laboratory, T, 
/15-4:10 and three hours to be arranged. Laboratory fee, $8.00. 


’. Embryology. MR. GILCHRIST 
study of early development and the formation of organs, with 
pecial reference to vertebrates. Prerequisite: Biology B2a. 
econd semester, Four units. Class, TTh, U1; laboratory, 'T, 
'15-4:10 and three hours to be arranged. Laboratory fee, $8.00. 


3. Entomology. MR. HILTON 
' general course in the structure and classification of insects. 
ach student makes his own collection for identification and 
idy. Prerequisite: Biology B2. Second semester. Class, T, VI; 
»oratory, A. Laboratory fee, $6.00. 


'. Functional Zoology. MR. GILCHRIST 
study of Zoology as an experimental science in its analysis of 


redity, development, regeneration, animal behavior, and evo- 
ion, Prerequisite: Biology Al. Second semester. [JJ. 


+ Histology. MR. HILTON 
‘€ microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs especially 
‘ vertebrates. Some attention is given to methods. Prerequi- 
‘e: Zoology B3 or Biology B2. First semester. Class, T, IV. 
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Laboratory by appointment. One class, two laboratory perio 
Laboratory fee, $8.00. | 


D114. Neurology. MR. HILT 
A general consideration of the structure and functions of | 
nervous system and sense organs chiefly of vertebrates. FP 
requisite: Zoology D113. Second semester. Class T, IV. Labc 
tory by appointment. One class, two laboratory periods. L 
oratory fee, $6.00. 


| 
D131. Zoological Literature. MR. HLA 


Reviews of important contributions in all fields of recent 7) 
logical literature. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Second sen: 
ter. May be repeated for credit. 1 unit. F, I. | 


D135. Zoological Problems. |§ MR. HILTON and MR. GILCH} 
This course is for undergraduates who are prepared to under\ 
special work in general Zoology, Physiology, Entomology, | 
atomy or Embryology. Such problems may be with local ins. 
or other animals or they may be of a general nature dealing | 
life functions and structures. Either semester. 2 tod units. 


May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit. 


CHEMISTRY | 


The two introductory courses, Al and B3, cannot both be ti 
for credit. Students who wish to get a “working knowle/ 
of chemistry, as a part of their training in some field of scit 
should register for the B3 course. The Al course is intel 


primarily for those whose major interest is not scientific 


Ala, Alb. A Survey of Chemical Science. MR. ROBIIC 


Presents our present-day concepts of the nature of matte 
its behavior, the origin of these concepts, and the pla 
chemistry in human affairs. No laboratory is required 
Chemistry B2 may be elected to accompany this cours 
Fee, $2.00 each semester to defray expenses of lecture de 
strations. | 
B2a, B2b. Experimental Inorganic Chemistry. is 
To accompany or to follow Chemistry Al. Laboratory ° 
similar to that of B3, with assigned problems and studies. 
course, with Al, may serve in place of B3 as preparatic ! 
advanced courses. Each semester, one unit. Laboratory, Wi 
4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


ae 
B3a-B3b. Inorganic and Elementary Theoretical Chemistr, 
MR. ROBINSON and és 


A foundation course for those who are planning further 
in chemistry or other scientific fields. Those who have 0 


} 
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trance chemistry should consult the instructors before regis- 
‘ing. 4 units. Class, JV; laboratory, T, W or Th, 1:15-4:10. 
iboratory fee, $6.00 each semester, 


Béb. Analytical Chemistry. MR. LEIGHTON 


udies in the principles of chemical behavior and in stoichio- 
‘tric problems. Laboratory practice in systematic qualitative 
alysis of anions and cations, and in the simpler volumetric 
d gravimetric methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
, Or Al and B2. Class, S, II; laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. 
boratory fee, $10.00 each semester. 


4, C110b. Organic Chemistry. MR. ROBINSON 


survey of the principal classes of carbon compounds and their 
iracteristics, studies in synthetic methods and problems of 
ucture and applied organic chemistry. Prerequisite: Chem- 
‘y B3, or Al and B2. 4 units. Class, VII ; laboratory, T or W, 
'5-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


Advanced Quantitative Analysis, MR. LEIGHTON 


continuation of Bé, designed to give the student a more com- 
hensive knowledge of the theory and practice of volumetric 
gravimetric analysis. First semester. Class, F. V; labora- 
1, WF, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $10.00 


. 


-C114b. Nutrition and Foods. MISS OTIS 


survey of the methods used and the results obtained in in- 
tigations of dietetic requirements, and of the nutritive value 
foods. No prerequisites. There will be no formal labora- 
’ periods, but students will undertake projects of fact-find- 


or experimental character. Demonstration fee, $1.00 each 
ester. 2 units. TTh, II. 


-D115b. Biological Chemistry. MISS OTIS 


‘ures and reports, and qualitative and quantitative experi- 
‘ts on the chemistry of materials and life-processes of or- 
isms. The fundamental principles of human nutrition are 
aided. Prerequisite: Chemistry B6 and C110, or consent of 
Cuctor. Class, WF, IIT; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. Labora- 
| fee, $6.00 each semester. 


)D119b. Physical Chemistry. MR. LEIGHTON 


eral review of the fundamental physico-chemical concepts 
{Principles, with numerous illustrative problems, and labora- 
' Practice in physico-chemical measurements. Prerequisite: 
ls first semester, a C course in either chemistry or physics; 
|i Geen semester, differential and integral calculus are also 


ed. Class, MI, [; laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory 
=P8.00 each semester. 


} 
) 
| 
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Di21a, D121b. Chemistry Conference. THE ST 
Oral or written reports by students, on material found in 
rent chemical literature; discussions of research methods, 
trend of present-day research, and recent developments 
theoretical and applied chemistry. Each semester. One unit 


May be repeated for credit. 


Disia, D151b. Methods in Chemistry. THE ST 
Properly qualified seniors (juniors may be sufficiently adva 
in exceptional cases) may elect a laboratory course in sp 
analytical methods, physical chemistry, organic syntheses 
biological chemistry, under the direction of the appropriat 
structor. Library reference work is an essential part of 
courses, and written reports are required. Prerequisites: C 
istry B6, C110 and consent of instructor. 2 or 3 units. A. | 
semester. May be repeated for credit. Locker fee, $3.00, 
deposit of $15.00 to cover breakage and supplies used. 


D201a, D201b. Research in Chemistry. THE $ 
Senior students registered in honors, or other seniors 0: 
ceptional initiative, may undertake the investigation of pro 
suited to their experience, in physical, analytical, organ 
biological chemistry, under the direction of the appropria 
structor. A thesis and an oral examination are required 
units. A. Each semester. May be repeated for credit. L 
so aa and deposit of $15.00 to cover breakage and su 
used. | 


CLASSICS 
GREEK 


Bla-Blb. Elementary. MR. RC 
First lessons: relation to modern Greek and to English : 
tific vocabulary; selected short passages from Greek liter’ 
Book I of Homer’s Illiad. XT. 

, 


C101a, C101b. Selections from Greek Literature. MR. Ri 


Two sequences of readings are offered in alternate § 
Herodotus, Plato, Homer, Greek comedy and tragedy, th. 
Testament. Studies in morphology and syntax are regu! 
tures of the work. The course may be repeated for ci! 
successive years. 1X. (Omitted in 1935-1936). 


LATIN 


Ala-Alb. Elementary. MR. FB 


An introductory course in the rudiments of the Latin Ie 
with emphasis upon the relation of Latin to English * 
Romanic languages. VII. 


¥ 
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B3b. Cicero, Pliny and Horace. MR. ROBBINS 
icero, De Senectute; Pliny, Selected Letters; study of the 
fe and times of the late Roman republic and early empire. 
orace, Odes and Epodes; philosophy, history and mythology 
; reflected in the poems of Horace; study of the metrics of 
orace and the influence of the Greek lyric poets. JV. 


ja-C105b. Composition. MR. ROBBINS 
eview of Latin grammar; translation of sentences and con- 
scted discourse into Latin according to the needs of the class ; 
ctures on word-formation and syntax. This course may be 
-elected with credit and is required of students majoring in 
atin. A. One unit. 


a, C106b. Masterpieces of Greek and Roman Literatures 

in Translation. MR. ROBBINS 
<tensive readings in the literatures of Greece and Rome 
rough the medium of English translation as a basis for the 
ady of classical civilization and culture. No knowledge of 
itin and Greek languages is required. JI. 


‘a, C107b. Roman Comedy and Elegy. MR. ROBBINS 
lected plays from Plautus and Terence. Origin and devel- 


ment of the elegy with emphasis upon the poems of Catullus, 
bullus, Propertius and Ovid. J. 


'a,D109b. Roman History and Biography. MR. ROBBINS 


vo sequences of readings are offered in alternate years a 
man philosophy, satire, and pastoral poetry; b, Roman histor- 
1 and political antiquities. The course may be repeated for 
sdit in successive years. In 1935-1936, sequence b. XJII. 


Economics 
ASb., Accounting. MR. NESS 


‘study in theory and method, developing from the balance 
set the fundamental principles underlying alike the construc- 
and interpretation of financial records. MF, VII, and T or 
1:15-4:05, 

B1lb. Principles of Economics, MR. DUNCAN 


'¢ basic course in the general principles of Economics, includ- 
| Current problems. Required for students expecting to empha- 
> the study of Economics, and prerequisite for upper division 
‘tses in Economics. Not open to Freshmen. Economics AS 
| Prerequisite for Economics B11. Two sections. PITT: 


. Money and Banking. MR. NESS 


‘nciples of money, credit, and banking interpreted in the light 
‘the institutions and financial organization designed to supply 
“ety with adequate media of exchange. First semester. JJ. 
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C106. Public Finance. MR. DUN 
Public expenditures, public revenues, public debt, and fina 
administration, with special attention to the theory and pra 
of taxation. Second semester. 


C107. Agricultural Economics. MR. BUI 
A study of the application of economic principles to ce 
problems of agriculture, such as land tenure, transport, | 
marketing and prices. First semester, Il. 


C109. Economics of Transportation Problems. MR. 
An historical and analytical study of transportation prin 
and problems, with particular reference to railway transf 
tion in the United States. First semester. V. Offered in alte 
years. (Omitted in 1935-1936). 


C110. Corporation Finance. MR. DUI 
Principles underlying the promotion, financial structure anc 
trol, failure and reorganization of corporate enterprise, incl 
some study of cooperative organizations. Prerequisite: 


omics A5, or equivalent training in Accounting. First ser 
We | 


C120. Public Utility Economics. MR. 
An historical and analytical study of public utility proble 
the United States. Particular emphasis is laid upon thy 
nomics of overhead costs, the role of competition, regt. 
and valuation. First semester. VJ. | 


D115. Principles of International Trade. MR’ 


i 
Principles and structure underlying international econom!! 
tions. Prerequisite: Economics C105. Second semester. V. 


D117. Economic Problems of the Orient. MR. DU 
A study of the economic, social and political problems | 


Far East with special reference to current conditions in 
Enrolment restricted to those expecting to concentrate im) 
Science and to others by special consent of instructor; p\ 


courses in Economics not prerequisite. First semester. — 


D119. Monopolies and Trusts. MR. Bi 
A study of the economic principles and the legal sta: 
monopolies. Second semester. Tii: | 

D252. Economic Theory. MR. DN 


The special topics studied vary from year to year, and i 
clude critical analysis of underlying economic theory anc 
velopment. Second semester. 3 units. 
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EDUCATION 


Introduction to Education. MR. DOUGLASS 


course designed for those who desire an understanding of the 
merican school system. The outstanding problems of present- 
y education are examined and certain approaches to a solu- 
mn of these problems are discussed. This course or equivalent 
erequisite for Education C104, D215. First semester, J. Sec- 
d semester. IV. 


a, C104b. History of Education. MR. NICHOLL 


1e development of educational theory and practice from the 
eek period to the present, with an attempt during the second 
mester to make a comparison of the established systems in 
nerica and typical European countries. 3 or 4 units. JI and A. 


. Practice Teaching in Music. 


cercises in actual teaching under direction, regular conferences 
th the supervisor being a feature of the work. The course is 
en to those completing credential requirements during the 
rrent year. 4 units. Each semester. 4. 


Principles of Secondary Education. MR. DOUGLASS 


ie factors and principles which underlie the theory and prac- 
e of secondary education, including the junior high school, 
2 senior high school and the junior college. Second semester. 


ENGLISH 


‘iting and Speech are emphasized features of all Lower 
vision courses. Persons who plan to concentrate in English 


yuuld complete Reading List I before the beginning of the 
uor year. 


\lb. English: An Introductory Course. 
THE DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 


2 fundamental principles of literary criticism and interpreta- 
1 together with reading and study of specimens of the more 
sortant literary types; instruction and practice in writing 
| speech. 4 units. Prerequisite for all other departmental 


tses. Men: WF, I; section meetings at IJ. Women: TTh, 
| section meetings at [ 


q 


(5b. Nineteenth Century Literature. MR. HOWARD 


introduction to literary history and criticism, with intensive 
ly of the Poetry and non-narrative prose of the period and 
ateral reading in the novel. Upper Division students may reg- 


* tor the course only on the written recommendation of the 
iructor. JIT, 
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B9. Types of Prose Fiction. MR. DAVIS and MR. LING 
A general survey of important works in prose fiction with 
phasis upon the development and recurrence of significant pk 
within the type, such as tale, romance, novel. Two sections, | 
semester. V. 

B10. Introduction to Drama. MR. DAVIs and MR. FRAMP 
Great plays of various periods from the classic Greek to the | 
ent day; as extensive reading as time will permit. Two sect 
Second semester. V. 


Bll. Character Presentation in Dramatic Literature. 
VIRGINIA PRINCEHOUSE AI 


The theory and technique of character presentation as fout 
selected plays. The course looks toward character-interp 
tion through the actor’s art. Permission of the instructor 
be secured before registration for this course. Each sem: 


VI. 


B21a, B21b. English Composition, MR. HOWARD, MR. FRAMP 
MR. LINCOLN and MR. MccU 


The fundamentals of effective expression in writing, with 
siderable attention to the composition of the “course paper. 
those who have mastered fundamentals opportunity will be 
for practice in such special forms as narrative and essay. . 
semester: two sections of BZla; second semester: one secti 
B2la, one of B2lb. IV. | 


ADVANCED COURSES 

A substantial acquaintance with the books of Reading }; 
is most desirable as a preliminary to registration in | 
Division courses. 
C101a, C101b. The Renaissance in England. MR. STRATH) 
English literature of the Renaissance, dramatic and nondr:! 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon and Milton being main figur 
the enduring contributions of the Renaissance in thought, ) 
and materials being a major topic. IV. 


C103a, C103b. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. | 
MR. MC C- 


The neo-classical literature of Dryden, Pope and thei 
temporaries; the periodical essayists; sentimentalism, * 
and romanticism; the eighteenth century drama; the beg" 
of the English novel; the spread of the romantic mover! 
England and on the Continent. I//. | 


C10Sa, C105b. American Literature. MR. LIC 


The literature of the United States, with emphasis on its i: 
sion of our national characteristics and sentiments. 


| 
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1. The Short Story. MR. FRAMPTON 
ractice in supervised writing of short-stories. Study of signifi- 
nt short-stories. First semester. 
ia, D121b. Creative Writing. 


MR. LINCOLN and MR. FRAMPTON 
upervised practice in all forms of creative writing. Study of 
atters and fields of literary interest. T, X and XII, and F, IX. 


3. Chaucer. MR. DAVIS 
study of Chaucer as the outstanding narrative and dramatic 
yet of the transition from the medieval to the modern world. 
irst semester. VJ. 


1. The English Language. MR. STRATHMANN 
survey of the English language from Chaucer to the present 
iy with emphasis on the development of vocabulary, grammar 
id syntax. Critical theories of language in relation to literature 
ill be given due attention. The course is recommended es- 
cially to prospective teachers of English. Second semester. JJ. 


sa, D125b. Shakespeare. MR. FRAMPTON 
study of the principal plays. )JJ. 
7, Literary Criticism. MR. FRAMPTON 


n examination of the bases of literary criticism; studies of 
itstanding modern critics; frequent practice in supervised 
itical writing. First semester. [. 


ia, D201b. The Great Victorians and their Successors. 
MR. MC CULLEY and MR. HOWARD 


scent literature in English considered as an outcome of nine- 
enth century backgrounds and main currents of modern 
ought. The first semester of the course comes to a focus in 
nold and Meredith; the second culminates in the literary ac- 
ities of our own day. Prerequisite: English B5 or an equiva- 


it, V 
FRENCH 
2 Romance Languages and Literatures. 


GEOGRAPHY 
urses in this field are available at Scripps College. 
GEOLOGY 
31b. Introductory Geology. 


MR. WOODFORD 


famic, structural and historical geology. Prerequisite: High 
ool chemistry or equivalent. Class, two hours a week; labora- 
y or field work, one period a week. Class, WF, I; labora- 
Y, W or Th, 1:15-4:15. Laboratory fee, $3.00 each semester. 
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B3. Determinative Mineralogy. MR. WOODF 
Prerequisite: High school chemistry or equivalent. F 
semester. Two laboratory periods. 2 units. A. Laborat 
fee, $4.00. 


C105. Crystallography. MR. WOODF 
Must be preceded or accompanied by Geology B3, unless ta 
upon the written recommendation of the Department of Ch 
istry or of Physics. First semester, 2 units. WF, V. 


C110. Petrology. MR. WOODF 
The study of rocks without the microscope. Prerequis 
Geology Bla, B3 and C105. Second semester. One class 
two laboratory periods. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00. 


C107a-C107b. Invertebrate Paleontology. MR. WOODF 
Prerequisite: Geology B1b; recommended preparation: Bio 
B2a. Two class and one laboratory periods, first semester, 
class and two laboratory periods, second semester. A. Lab 
tory fee, $6.00 each semester. Given alternate years. | 


D104. Field Geology. MR. woop! 
Prerequisite: Geology Blb, C110. A summer course of thr 
six weeks. 3 or 6 units. A. 


Di11-D112. Petrography. MR. WOOD: 
Refraction and double refraction; the optical indicatrix; { 
of minerals and rocks with the petrographic microscope. 
requisite: Geology C105. Two class and one laboratory pe!) 
first semester; one class and two laboratory periods, sé 
semester. A. Laboratory fee, $5.00 first semester; $8.00 so 
semester, Given alternate years. (Omitted 1935-1936). | 


D130, D131. Geological Investigation and Research. | 
MR. WOOD? 


3 units. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00 each semester. 
GERMAN | 
Ala-Alb. Elementary German. MISS WAN 


The acquirement of a small working vocabulary. Constaré 
training, and as much practice in speaking as time p¢ 
Daily exercises in reading and writing. The essentials of * 
mar. Etymology. Comment on German life and lite: 


HI, IV. | 


A. Elementary and Advanced German. Miss W:} 
Two semesters in one. 6 units. First semester. V, ve 
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3b. «Advanced German. MR. BAUMANN 


pre advanced German language study through intensive read- 
; and discussion of selected German works, with considerably 
tended reading in the field of the student’s individual interest. 
ntinued practice in German conversation. Some attention to 
understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austria and 
itzerland. Prerequisite: German Al or an equivalent. V, VI. 


4,C109b. German Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
MR. BAUMANN and MISS WAGNER 

th special reference to the cultural, economic and political his- 

y of Germany. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite: German 


or equivalent. First semester, three or four units. JX and A. 
cond semester, three units. LX. 


» C113b. German Classics of the Eighteenth Century. 
MR. BAUMANN and MISS WAGNER 


study of the outstanding works and personalities of the period 
h particular attention to the social and political life of Ger- 
ny. The fourth hour emphasizes conversation and composi- 
, using scientific material as well as every day language. 3 or 
nits. {V7 and A. (Omitted in 1935-1936). 


14, Di18b. Modern German Literature. MR. BAUMANN 


e development of German Literature from 1880 to the present 


ao to the political and social changes during that 
iod. 


HIsTory 


ilb. The Development of Western Civilization. 
| MR. PITMAN and MR. COOKE 


> evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to the 
sent, and its spread throughout the world. Attention is paid 
the political, religious, intellectual, and economic forces of 
age. The aim is to lay a foundation for the understanding 
‘ontemporary problems. This course or its equivalent is nor- 
ly a prerequisite for advanced courses in history. Emphasis in 
aa section (VI) is on modern history. Two sections. 


9b. North America since 1763. MR. COOKE 


development of political, economic and social life in the 
ted States, with attention to such agrarian, industrial, and 
tical forces as have transcended national boundaries. JJ. 


Economic History of Europe. MR. NESS 


istorical study of economic life in Europe, with special em- 
JS upon the concept of an economy and the rise of such 
‘mm economic institutions as private property and contract, 
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the profit motive, the machine technique, etc. The patter 
economic thought and activity transcend the territorial lim 
Europe. Second semester. V. 


C107a-C107b. English History. MR. PY 


The development of the main features of civilization in En 
and the British Empire. Emphasis is laid upon the evoluti 
religious, intellectual, and economic forms as well as the g 
of political institutions. Thus the course is largely a study « 
cultural heritage of America. First semester, Great Brit: 
1660; second semester, Great Britain and the Empire since 
VII. 


C117a, C117b. The History of the Greeks and Romans. 
MR. RO 


Grecian civilization from its establishment until the Romar 
quest, followed by a study of Rome from the founding « 
Eternal City until the reign of Justinian. Emphasis is placed 
the civilization and literature of the Greeks and Roman: 
(Omitted in 1935-1936). 


C118. The Spanish Southwest. MISS NE 


The exploration and colonization of the Spanish Southwes 
development of its institutions; its conquest by the A 
Saxons; and its subsequent development as a part of the | 
States. The course will make use of the Mason Library of 
fornia and Western American History. Second semester. 


D113a, D113b. Modern European History. — MR. ¢ 


Following an introductory survey of the eighteenth centur, 
rents of thought, a study is made of the French Revolutic 
the Napoleonic period. The development of continental Eur 
nations is traced as is the confederation of Europe. The : 
of republicanism, of social unrest, of liberal ideas of soci 
ganization, and of culture. In the second semester the em 
is upon international relations, the World War, the Lea¢ 
Nations and upon revolutionary changes of the last two de 
VII. 


RD113a, RD113b. Reading in Modern European History. 
MR. () 


Reading in contemporary European biography for honc 
dents and majors in social science to accompany the cur: 
work in History D113a, D113b. Weekly conferences. 4. | 


D119. American Diplomatic History. MR. (! 


The development of American foreign policy as revealed | 
relations of the United States with European, Asiatic anc? 


° e . e . ( 
American nations, with emphasis upon recent times. +‘ 


semester. I. (Omitted in 1935-1936). 
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19. Reading in American Diplomatic History. MR. COOKE 


sading in American foreign relations for honor students and 
yjors to accompany the curricular work in History D119. 
eekly conferences. Second semester. 3 units. (Omitted in 1935- 
36). 


a, D125b. Economic and Social History of the United 


States. MR. PITMAN 


ie development of the economic and social structure of the 
ited States and, in relation to this development, a study of 
tterns of thought and behavior, and of expression in the arts 
successive periods of American life. Lectures and student 
ports on significant leaders and movements. T. 2:15-4:00; Th. 
10-5: 00. 


5a, RD125b. Reading in Economic and Social History of 
he United States. MR. PITMAN 


course of reading for honors students concentrating in history 
accompany History D125a, D125b. Weekly conferences. A. 


ITALIAN 
> Romance Language and Literature. 


MaTHEMATICS 


Alb. Introduction to College Mathematics. 
MR. JAEGER and MR. TAYLOR 


e objective of this course is to prepare students for work in 
culus the following year. The subject matter covered with 
ticular students will be adjusted to meet their needs as evi- 
‘ced by their previous preparation. Prerequisite to further 
*k in the department, except Math. B29. To be offered at three 
tods and in as many sections in each period as the registration 
s for. IV, V and VI. 


Statistical Methods. MR. JAEGER 


phs, averages, frequency distribution, probability, correlation, 


°x numbers, Second semester. M W, III; laboratory, F, 1:15- 
). Laboratory fee $1.00. 


| 
| Surveying. MR. TAYLOR 
and adjustment of surveying instruments. Methods of mak- 
‘an¢ mapping surveys for various purposes. Given during 
er session at the Bluff Lake Camp of Pomona College. Pre- 
site: Plane trigonometry. 6 units. 


315b, Differential and Integral Calculus. 


a. MR. TAYLOR and MR. JAEGER 
ontinuation of Mathematics Al. J/J and IV. 
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C119a, C119b. Higher Algebra and Theory of Equations. 

MR. JAE 

Theory and solution of higher algebraic equations and ¢ 
advanced topics in algebra. A. 


D120a, D120b. Differential Equations. MR. JAE 
A general course in the theory and solution of differential 
tions. I ; 

D121a-D121b. Advanced Calculus. MR. TA} 
Some of the subjects studied are partial differentiation, ell 
integrals, line, surface, and volume integrals, Green’s Theo 
Stokes’ Theorem. A. 


D230a, D230b. Selected Topics in Higher Mathematics. 
MR. JAEGER and MR, TA} 


From time to time work in complex variables, projective ge 
try, differential geometry and number theory will be give 
the demand requires. 1 to 3 units. A. 


GRAPHICS 


A7a, A7b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TA’ 
A beginning course in mechanical drawing and descri 
geometry. Includes lettering, use of instruments, orthogr 
projection, and the making and interpreting of working ¢ 
ings. 1 or 2 units. Th or F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory 


$2.00 per unit. 


B9a, B9b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TA: 
A more advanced course in mechanical drawing and descr! 
geometry. Treats of orthographic and perspective projec: 
machine and structural details. Prerequisite: Mathematic 
or its equivalent. 1 or 2 units. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. | 
oratory fee, $2.00 per unit. | 


| 
Cl12a, C112b. Engineering Drawing. MR. Tél 


Design of cams, gears, machine parts and simple truss), 
units. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per Y 


Miitary SCIENCE | 


The College maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, | 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, established under the Nic 
Defense Act for the general purpose of qualifying students f 
positions of leadership in time of National emergency. The 'v 
includes classroom instruction covering the basic technical jo 
edge required for appointment as Commissioned Officers | 
United States Army and military drills designed to impro. 
posture and physical coordination of the student. Special en 
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ced upon the development of qualities of leadership, and the 
acquired by the student and his practical experience in the art 
mmand may be applied in many walks of life. Students who 
isfully complete the four years course will be tendered com- 
ms as second lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


he instructors in the department are Officers of the Regular 
detailed for duty at the college by the War Department, The 
nent provided includes a set of instruments for a 28 piece 
and an ample supply of weapons including rifles, automatic 
machine guns, a one-pounder gun and Stokes mortar, all of 
are available for the use of students without cost. Allow- 
of ammunition for target practice are also furnished without 
udents who have received training in a Junior R.O.T.C. unit 
e given advanced standing on the basis of two years Junior 
.C. for one year Senior R.O.T.C. up to the limit of 1% years 
/ unit training. Application for Advanced Standing must be 
when registering and must be accompanied by a recommenda- 
rom the Professcr of Military Science and Tactics at the 
which the student attended. 


ie four year course is divided into the basic course, consisting 
first two years, and the Advanced course consisting of the 
of the third and fourth years. Enrollment in either course is 
ary but, when a student has elected either the basic course or 
vanced course, completion of the course elected becomes a 
uisite for graduation. 

1e basic course is open to all physically fit male students who 
‘nerican citizens. Enrollment does not involve any obligation 
itary service nor does it interfere with the participation in 
by the student. Uniforms for the basic course are issued 
\t charge to the student except in cases of loss of, or damage 
articles so issued due to negligence on the part of the student. 


‘rollment in the Advanced Course is limited to selected stu- 
who have completed the basic course or its equivalent and 
ter into an agreement to attend one summer instruction camp 
‘eriod of six weeks. Attendance at this camp is expected dur- 
summer between the Junior and Senior years. In considera- 
‘this agreement students receive, from the government, cash 
ices equivalent to a scholarship of about $100.00 per year. 
\€ssary expenses in connection with the summer camp, includ- 


‘isportation to and from camp, are provided by the govern- 


lb. First Year Basic Course. 

| LIEUTENANT COLONEL SIMPSON 
-onal Defense Act and the R.O.T.C.; military courtesy and 
Spline; military hygiene and first aid; map reading; rifle 
xsmanship ; close and extended order drill and ceremonies. 
‘inits. 2 sections. Class M J and III. Drill, M. 1:15-3:05. 
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B3a-B3b. Second Year Basic Course. CAPTAIN CHAM 
Automatic rifle; musketry; scouting and patrolling; combat 


ciples of the rifle squad; drill and command. 1% units. — 
S VI or FIX. Drill M. 1:15-3:05. | 


C105a-C105b. First Year, Advanced Course. ; 
CAPTAIN CHAM 


Military engineering and camouflage; interpretation of — 
photographs; machine guns; 37 m/m gun and trench m 
combat principles of the rifle section and platoon; auto 
pistol; drill and command. 3% units. Class IJ or Vif | 
1:15-3:05. 


D107a-D107b. Second Year ‘Advanced Course. | 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL SIM 


Infantry weapons; tanks; military law; officers reserve | 
regulations; military history; military policy of the 1) 
States; military correspondence; military administration ;, 
bat principles of the rifle and machine gun companie. 
howitzer platoon; drill and command to qualify the stud’ 
perform the duties of platoon, company and battalion cor! 
ders. 3% units. 2 sections JJ or IV. Drill M. 1:15-3:03. — 


Music 


i 


THEORY AND APPRECIATION 


Ala-Alb. Elementary Harmony. MR. i 
A study of intervals, scales, tonal magnetism, primary | 
dominant seventh and ninth chords, and all non-chordal< 
Harmonization of melodies. Prerequisite: Elementary ! 
edge of the pianoforte. I/I. 


A2a-A2b. Sight Singing and Notation. MR. C) 
Historical approach to modern notation. Modes, neumes)) 
song notation. Followed by modern notation. Sight readit, 
tation, discriminative listening. Two periods per week 
unit. V, MW. 


B3a-B3b. Appreciation of Music. MR. SUTHE- 
A course designed to stimulate the enjoyment of music bya 


of the development of intelligent listening ; planned to give 
eral idea of the elements, structural principles, and aesthe: 


tent of music. Not designed for students majoring in 13 
units. MW, XI. . 


B4a-B4b. History of Music. MR. sure 


A general survey of the history of occidental music fit 
eae of the Christian era. Prerequisite: Music Al. - 
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Sb. Advanced Harmony. MR. ALLEN 
sondary harmonies. Modulation and chromatically altered 
yrds. Extensive keyboard drill. Creative work is encour- 
xd from the beginning. Harmonization conducted on a 
lodic basis. Prerequisite: Music Al or equivalent. JJ/. 


\6b. Advanced Dictation. MR. ALLEN 
continuation of A2a-A2b, employing triads, seventh chords and 
dulation. Dictation in two, three, and four part harmony. To 
taken simultaneously with B5 by music majors. Prerequisite 


| MF, IX. 2 units. 


1-C107b. Counterpoint. MR. ALLEN 
study of Simple Counterpoint in the five species with an aim 
learn the art of free part-writing. Creative work in various 
trapuntal forms, as the Invention and the Suite, will be under- 
en during the course. Prerequisite: Music BS. VJ. 


| Form and Analysis. MR. SUTHERLAND 
signed to lead to a clear understanding of the principles upon 
‘ch musical form is based, and to the application of these prin- 
es in the works of the great masters of form. Prerequisite : 
‘sic BS. 2 units. First semester. TTh, JI. 


-C110b. Church Music. MR. CLOKEY 
| ancient forms of worship, with their traditional music will 
studied and presented in public. The liturgies considered will 
he Roman, Lutheran and Anglican. The music will be mainly 
nsong and polyphonic. Should be of interest to students of 
tory and Religion as well as musicians. Two periods per 
he One unit. X/J. 


i-C111b. The Choral Literatures of the Church. 
i 


MR. CLOKEY 
urvey of church music, ancient and modern, with a view to 
adaptability to present day church usage, both liturgical and 


‘liturgical. Two periods per week. One unit. A. 


“-C113b, Orchestration and Instrumentation. MR. GRAY 
study of the instruments of the modern orchestra; their 
fory, technical limitations and use in various groups; study 
i;cores and the technique of scoring; the theory and practice 
I-onducting. This course is especially designed to meet the 
‘ls of a student desiring the state certificate. Prerequisite, 


bic Bd. I. 
'-D108b. Free Composition. MR. ALLEN 


( anced original work in the shorter free styles. Text—Goet- 
lis “Homophonic Forms.” Prerequisite: Music C107. A. 


/ Public School Music Methods. MR. COLEMAN 
“ction, Presentation and interpretation of the song. Methods 
-leveloping sight-singing and other technical problems. A 
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brief study of child psychology. Teaching plans with a | 
ography of material. First semester. 2 units. 


APPLIED MUSIC 
[. Class Instruction (No special fees). 


B7a, B7b. Choral Singing. MR. LY 
The study and production of choral music, especial attentio: 
ing given to diction, phrasing, content of the works dealt 
and an understanding of musicianship as applied to choral 
ing. The Class will be organized as the College Choir ar 
such will sing and practice on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
days from 11:55 to 12:20, and on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
11:30 to 12:20. 1 unit. The course may be repeated for c 


B9a-B9b. Ensemble Playing. MR, | 
The principles of ensemble playing approached through pra 
with emphasis on accuracy in technic, intonation, rhythm 
tone quality; practice in conducting from complete and 
densed conductor’s scores. Three hours of attendance we 
one hour credit. The course may be repeated for credit, / 


Il. Individual Instruction (Special fees charged). 

The student in applied music under individual instructior 
be enroled for credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree 
upon the written recommendation of the Chairman of an Ex 
ing Committee and the Head of the Department, and upon the 
sequent favorable action of the Classification Committee. 
recommendation is based upon the degree of ability and adv 
ment shown in Proficiency Tests. In addition the work in a! 
music must be accompanied or preceded by Al or Ad aA s 
year or more of credit is possible when the applied course is a 
panied or preceded by B5 or Bo. A minimum of two half 
lessons weekly is required for which two hours’ credit is all 
No college credit is given for work below “B” (Sophomore) | 
(As many Freshmen are able to pass the prerequisite tests all 
them to take “B” grade work, students of all classes are advi 
confer with the Head of the Department regarding eligibili! 
credit.) Not more than 12 hours’ credit in applied music 1 
counted toward the Bachelor of Arts degree unless the stud 
able to present a total of 8 hours of “D” (Senior) grade wi 
any stibject. In this case 16 hours’ credit may be allowed. 
ficiency tests are required only of students desiring credit t 


the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


Voice MR. LYMAN, MISS STEVI 
Organ MR. Cl 
Piano MR. OLIVE, MR. SUTHE] 
Violin MR. UD 
Cello and Orchestral Instruments MR. 

Lessons on other instruments may be arranged for P! 


through the office of the Music Department. 
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Group Instruction (Special fees charged). 


lass lessons for beginning students are offered at special rates, 
registration of four persons being set as the class minimum. 
or this work no collegiate credit is given. Each class meets 
ice a week for an hour. 


PriLosopHy 


Introduction to Logic. MR. IREDELL 


study of the elements of deductive and inductive reasoning 
th special emphasis upon the problems of definition, the nature 
d use of scientific hypotheses, probability, and deductive and 
ductive fallacies. Both semesters. J. 


Ethics. MR. DENISON 


study of the nature of morality, the problem of human free- 
m, the standard of judgment of right and wrong and of social 
d individual judgments on moral questions. An examination 
conscience and reason and a consideration of specific ethical 
oblems are included. (Omitted in 1935-1936). 


a,C125b. History of Philosophy. MR. IREDELL 


study of the main currents of thought from the earliest Greek 
nkers through modern philosophic thought. The course is 
signed to be a general and cultural introduction to philosophy 
‘ough history. VJ. 


Introduction to Philosophy. MR. IREDELL 


introductory consideration of the meaning and method of 
losophy, an examination of the thought problems which 
erge in astronomy, geology, physics, biology and psychology 
1 a review of some of the main philosophic estimates of life. 
tond semester. V, 


' Philosophy of Evolution. MR. DENISON 
study of the nature of the evolutionary process, with exami- 
ton of Darwin’s idea of evolution, and later theories, in their 
intific and metaphysical aspects, such as mechanism, teleology, 
ative evolution, and the place of man and value in the order. 
.935 this course will include a brief inquiry into the philosophy 
science. (Omitted in 1935-1936). 


_ Contemporary Philosophy. MR. IREDELL 


study of contemporary philosophic thought through some 
the main modern thinkers with special reference to the 
unant ideas of the civilization of today. Second semester. JV. 
Tequisite, any C or D course in philosophy. 


| Philosophy of State and Law. MR. DENISON 
‘hilosophical study of the nature and function of the state 
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and its basis in human nature, together with an examina 
of the philosophies of democracy, of the economic order of 
ternationalism and of law. Background in Social Psychology 
Political Science and permission of instructor required, F 


semester. IV. 
PuysicaL EDUCATION 
Students who wish to prepare to teach physical education in 
public schools may qualify for the general credential with a m 


in physical education by completing a program of courses in Por 
College, followed by a year of graduate work in Claremont Colle 


MEN AND WOMEN 


A student may count toward graduation not more than 
hour per semester in “sports” and “activities” during his Le 
Division years, and not more than one-half-hour per semester 
ing his Upper Division years. : 
C126. Community Health. MISS KEI 

A brief survey of the field of public health in the United St 

Environment and other contributory causes of disease; co 

vation of child life. Modern scientific hygiene and the cor 

tion of the total health teaching program. Second semeste 
units. TTh, IV. ) 


C127. Community Recreation. MR. HE 
A study of the organization of the school and the public 
ground, the types of leadership, and types of activities 
suited for various age periods. Discussion of the techniq 
organizing the recreation center. Organization of leade 
Second semester. 2 units. WF, IX. 


C128. Nature and Function of Play. MISS KE 

The biological interpretation of play and the function of p 
growth, development and social adjustment. Methods of: 
ership and organization of play activities to bring out | 
habits, attitudes and judgments. First semester. 2 units. 4 


C130. Kinesiology. 
An analysis of joint and muscular mechanisms, and their ri! 
to problems of bodily development and efficiency. Preredq? 
Anatomy. Second semester, //I. | 


D131. Physical Deviations. | 
Study of the causes, prevention, and correction of physic 
fects. Laboratory work includes methods of examinatio! 
scription of exercises, and massage. Prerequisite : C1301 
semester MW, I; and laboratory A. | 

D133. Principles of Physical Education. MR. I 
Limited to Seniors preparing to teach Physical Edi 
Second semester. VII. 
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MEN 


tudents engage in programs of physical education activities se- 
according to individual needs as determined by medical and 
al examinations and tests. Complete freedom in the choice 
ivities is permitted only to men who maintain acceptable stand- 
n health, physical development, and physical efficiency. Among 
inimum requirements of the Department are good posture, 
to swim, elementary skill in self defense or gymnastics, pro- 
y in fundamental activities, reasonable skill in at least one 
lual sport and in one team game. 


1e following physical education activities are carried on under 
ision of the Department: Archery, badminton, baseball, bas- 
, boxing, corrective exercises, cross country running, foot- 
olf, gymnastics, swimming, tennis, touch football, track and 
thletics, volleyball, water polo, wrestling. The student obtains 
in the required courses listed below by participation in activi- 
lected in accordance with the principles set forth in the pre- 
paragraph. 

ie College program of intercollegiate athletics is an integral 
f the program of Physical Education. No student is permitted 
icipate in the more strenuous forms of competition without a 
ate from the College Physician indicating that the individual 
ically fit for such participation. 


lb. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 
juired, Freshman year. % to 1% units. A. 

2b. Gymnastic Exercises. MR. STREHLE 
juired of Freshmen not taking military. % unit. A. 
Hygiene. MR. NIXON 
ctive either semester. 2 units. TTh, VI. 

3b. Physical Education Activities. ‘THE STAFF 
uired, Sophomore year. % to 1% units. A, 

tb. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 


uired * Sophomores not taking military. Sophomore year. 
init, ; 


C105b. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 
uired, Junior year. % to 1% units. A. 
(C107b. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 


sired, Senior year. % to 1% units. A. 
‘D219b, Technique of Teaching Physical Education 
“tivities, MR. HEATH, MR. STREHLE and MR. MERRITT 


course is devoted mainly to methods in teaching and super- 
g athletics. 2 units. 
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WOMEN 

A medical and physical examination is given all entering 
dents with subsequent posture tests. Physical activities are all 
or prescribed as the result of these examinations. Participatic 
Alia-Allb is required for the Freshman year. Students may 
freedom of election in other activities in so far as medical and p 
cal examinations warrant, but must include during the Frest 
and Sophomore years one individual sport, one team or group : 
and one semester of either tap, folk, or natural dancing. 


ACTIVITY 
Six units of Physical Education Activities are required 
eraduation. One-half unit is credited for All, Fundamenta 
special course organized in such a fashion as to include the 
fundamentals of physical activity. The remaining 5 units mé 
earned by participation in any of the following activities. 


Individual Sports Team Sports Dancing Gymnast 
Archery Basketball Folk Danish 
Badminton Baseball Natural Individu 
Golf Hockey Tap i 
Riding Speedball | 
Riflery Volley Ball 
Swimming 

Tennis | 
Course in Recreational Games including: | 
Croquet Shuffle Board 
Horseshoes Tenniquoits | 
Paddle Tennis Tether Ball 
Ping Pong | 
Alla-Allb. Fundamentals. THE | 
Required, Freshman year. % unit. A. | 
A12a-Al2b. Sports and Dancing. THE | 
Required, Freshman year. % to 1 unit. - A. 
Bl3a-Bl3b. Fundamentals. THE | 
Required, Sophomore year, 1 unit. A. . 
C115a-C115b. Sports and Dancing. THE 
Required, Junior year. % unit. A. | 
C117a-C117b. Sports and Dancing. THE! 
Required, Senior year. %% units (A: 
THEORY | 

AS. Hygiene. MISS 11 


2 units. Each semester. TTh, VI. 


C119a-C119b. Methods in Coaching and Supervising 
Sports. MISS 1 


4 


1 unit. A. 
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Puysics 


Alb. Introduction to Physical Science. 

MR. TILESTON and MR. HAUPT 
non-mathematical course intended for those who wish to ob- 
n a knowledge of the fundamental facts, theories and appli- 
tions of physics. The lectures will be illustrated by numerous 
perimental demonstrations and the subject will be developed 


om the basis of the electron structure of matter. V. Fee, 
)}0 each semester. 


32b. General Physics MR. TILESTON 


study of the phenomena and laws of mechanics, wave motion, 
ind, heat, magnetism, electricity and light. This course is de- 
ned to furnish a working knowledge of the basic principles of 
ysics and is planned especially for those students who expect to 
itinue their technical studies in physics, chemistry, engineer- 
or medicine. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. /. 


4b. Physical Measurements. MR. TILESTON and ASSISTANTS 


antitative laboratory work in the subjects indicated in Course 
1-B2b. Must accompany B2a-B2b. [J and Th, 1:15-4:15, 
t 2 units. Laboratory fee, $3.00 each unit. 


Slide Rule and Precision of Measurements. MR. HAUPT 


study of the principles of precision of measurements and the 
lication of these Principles to experimental data. The 
dent will be given the opportunity to learn the operation of 
slide rule and the computing machine. Prerequisite: Calculus 
Physics B2, B4. 3 units. First semester, A. Fee $3.00. 


-C1l1b. Electricity and Magnetism. MR. TILESTON 


ourse in theoretical electricity and magnetism, a study of the 
damental laws underlying resistance, self and mutual induc- 
e, and capacity in both direct and alternating current cir- 
S. Prerequisite: Calculus and Physics B2, B4. 3 units, JI. 


-D109b. Electrica] Measurements. MR. TILESTON 


oratory in electrical and electromagnetic measurements; in- 
ing the calibration of electrical measuring instruments, meas- 
tent of magnetization, resistance, inductance and capacity. 
ortunity will be given for work in Pyrometry, photometry 
thermionics, Prerequisite; Physics Cllla-Clllb preceding 


<companying this course, 1 or 2 units. 4. Laboratory fee, 
) each unit. 


D113b. Mechanics. MR. HAUPT 


Matics and dynamics of motion. Study of forces and their 
ton to motion. Concepts of work, power, momentum, im- 
enters of mass, moments of inertia, products of inertia. 
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Statics and the equilibrium of particles, rigid bodies 
framed structures with special emphasis on engineering appl 
tions. Mechanics and atomic physics. Prerequisite: Calc 


VII. 


Dil5a-D115b. Physical Optics. MR. HA 
The fundamental laws of geometrical optics, the wave theor 
light, interference, diffraction, polarization, electromagr 
theory of light, reflection and refraction, dispersion, magr 
optics, theory of relativity and introduction to the subjec 
spectroscopy and atomic theory. Prerequisite: Physics B2 


and Calculus. VJ. 


D117a-D117b. Optics Measurements. MR. HA 
Quantitative verification of the laws of geometrical optics 
terference, diffraction, polarization, dispersion and refrac 
photometry and photography. Special emphasis will be give 
the work in experimental spectroscopy. Laboratory to ac 
pany D115. 1 or 2 units. Laboratory fee, $4.00 per unit. T/ 


F, 1:15-4:15. 


D200a-D200b. Modern Physics. MR. TILESTON and MR. H. 
Electromagnetic theory of radiation, the electron, properti 
moving charged bodies. Kinetic theory of gases, therm 
photoelectric effect. X-rays, spectroscopy, critical potential 
dioactivity, isotopes. 1 unit. A. : 


D220. Research. MR. TILESTON and MR. H 
The following problems are in progress in the departmen 


A. Properties of high energy ions. | 
B. Energy losses in electron beams due to inelastic col 
with atoms and molecules. 

C. Molecular constants by band spectra methods. 
Majors in the department who are properly qualified \ 
accepted as research associates in the study of these pr¢ 
Fach semester. 1 to 3 units. A. Laboratory fee, $2.00 pe: 
| 

PoLitTicaL SCIENCE AND Law | 
INTRODUCTORY COURSES 

| 

Ala, Alb. The Foundations of Government. MR. ! 


The genesis and nature of political control, particularly i 
age in societal, psychological, and economic processes, ! 
examined in the first semester. Major problems which ‘! 
the effort to establish and exercise political control are a! 
and defined during the second semester. Registration 1s! 
exclusively to lower division students. 2 or 3 units. f 


with third hour, A, for those permitted to register for thri| 
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B3b. Contemporary Governments. MR. SAIT 


rst semester. Modern solutions to problems in the field of po- 
ical control. The character, institutional forms, and political 
actice of the principal contemporary foreign governments with 
ecial attention to English government. Second semester. 
nerican government including a study of the principles and 
oblems of American national, state and municipal polity. IV. 


. Principles of Politics. MR. STORY 


1 examination of the fundamental forces, practices and prob- 
ns revealed by man’s experience in the art of government. 
imarily for junior college transfers. Not open to those who 
ve had Al. 2 or 3 units. First semester. WF, VII, with a third 
ur, M, VII, for those permitted to register for three units. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


Inless otherwise specified seven or eight hours work in the in- 
ctory courses, listed above, or the written consent of the in- 
or, is an absolute prerequisite for registration in the fol- 
x courses. 


a, C103b. Municipal Problems. MR. STORY 


odern experience in adjusting the relations between central 
vernments and cities and the attempts of the latter to reorgan- 
their polity to meet the terms imposed by democratic ideals 
d scientific technology are considered in C103a. The special 
aditions which arise in metropolitan communities and the effort 
refashion their political mechanisms and processes, with spe- 
1 attention to metropolitan areas in California, are surveyed 


C103b. UI. 


Introduction to Law. MR. BURGESS 


e development of American law and legal institutions with 
ne analysis of the rights and liabilities arising from the more 
umon legal relationships. First semester. J. 


1,C108b. International Relations. MR. SAIT 


the first semester the main subjects of discussion will be eco- 
nic discords and harmonies, the cause and effect of war, 
thods of adjusting disputes, international co-operation, the 
Ce movement, and particularly the League of Nations. The 
ond semester will be devoted to a survey of international law 
‘S mature, sources, and content, with emphasis upon the sig- 
cance of post-war instruments such as the Covenant of the 
igue, the Statute of the Court, and the Pact of Paris. JJ. 


Political Problems of Eastern Asia. MR. STORY 


‘urvey of the contemporary political life and international rela- 
1s of China, Japan and Asiatic Russia, with particular empha- 
‘upon China. Open to upper division students who have a 
‘sfactory elementary knowledge of one or more of the follow- 
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ing subjects: Political Science, History, Economics, Sociolog 
Philosophy. 2 hrs. Second semester. WF, VII, with a t 
hour at the pleasure of the instructor. (Omitted in 1935-1936, 


D112. Public Opinion. MR. ST 


The origin and nature of individual and group attitudes toy 
public affairs and the relation of individual and group opi 
to citizen conduct is examined; there is also an inquiry into 
processes by which opinion is formulated and expressed and 
it becomes effective in law and policy. Second semester. VJ 


D113a, D113b. Political Institutions. MR. 


In the first semester attention will be given to the method 
approach (theoretical, scientific, economic, historical, and « 
parative), to the origin of the state, its fundamental attrib 
and the chief forms that it assumes. In the second semeste! 
organs of the state, such as legislature or civil service, wi 
examined in the light of past evolution and present tender 


ae 


D114. Constitutional Law. MR. BUR 
An examination of the Constitution of the United States 
the decisions of the Supreme Court upon questions arising t 
under. Second semester. I. | 


THE READING PROGRAM IN POLITICAL SCIENCE | 


A student who desires to read in Political Science will qu 
for concentration in the Division of Social Sciences (see p. 
and will adopt the following Reading Program as the domin 
feature of his upper division work. This program is design 
prepare those who aspire to intelligent participation in public a 
to enter public service or to do graduate work in Political Scier 
Law. The Reading Program represents a possible twenty: 
hours of credit in the department, with an additional six hours 
tingent upon the completion of reading courses planned fo 
summer months. The amount of credit to be assigned to any 
vidual Reader will depend upon the appraisal of his work <¢ 
end of his Senior year. At that time a series of comprehensiv 
aminations, written and oral, are given to all Readers durir 
month of May with a view to testing the Reader’s range and! 
oughness of achievement and the degree of maturity which ch 
terizes his thinking. Readers who seek their degree with “D: 
tion in Political Science” will also prepare a thesis during © 
year: 
The Reading Program emphasizes certain features whic 
designed to assure perspective and to impart organization an i 
tion to the Reader’s effort in the field as a whole: | 

(1) Each Reader registers, not for individual courses, b. 
the entire program, e.g., C151, C152 in the Junior year, and 
D252 in the Senior year. In making up their programs Reads 
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d to confer with all members of the Department, but regis- 
n will be made through the head of the department. 


2) As directive and contributing elements, not less than four 
ced departmental courses will be incorporated and completed 
h Reader’s program, registration for these being indicated as 


vs: C151 (C108) or D252 (D112). 


3) Readers are furnished a selected bibliography covering the 
sections of the program; in consultation with some member 
> department they will formulate their program of reading for 
semester and for summer work if the latter is entered upon. 
reader is responsible for a sound general knowledge of the 
ial indicated in each section, and is expected to develop such 
dual emphasis as interest and time dictate and as may be agreed 
in consultation with his adviser in three subjects chosen under 
mn 2. 


4) In addition to individual conferences with a member of the 
tment who acts as his adviser, each reader will meet bi-weekly 
yro-seminar group with the departmental faculty for the pre- 
ion of selected reports and discussion. 


, C152. Reading in Political Science. 
MR. BURGESS, MR. SAIT and MR. STORY 


» D252. Reading in Political Science. 
MR. BURGESS, MR. SAIT and MR. STORY 


Political Thought: The great classics of Political Science 
mm Plato’s Republic to the significant works of contemporaries. 


Governmental Institutions: General Reading in the following 
yjects, in three of which individual emphases shall be stressed. 


a. American Government. 

Foreign Governments. 

Comparative Municipal Government. 
International Political Institutions. 
Comparative Legal Institutions. 
Public Opinion. 

. Public Administration. 


Political Biography: The lives of great public leaders, with 
ae emphasis upon those of the United States and Great Britain. 
/orks” and autobiographies will be included. 


Bibliography and Methods: A survey of bibliographical re- 
‘Tees in selected branches of the field; methods of investiga- 


1 including the technological contributions of history, law, 
‘iology, psychology and statistics. 24-30 units. A. 


Rmeeae 
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PsyCHOLOGY 


Bl is prerequisite to all further courses in the department. ' 
sections in Bl are limited to forty each. 


Bl. Elements of Psychology. MR. EWER and MR, £! 
The fundamental facts and laws of the mind. Principle: 
sensation, perception, memory, thought, feeling, emotion, insti 
and will. The relation of mental processes to the ner 
system and to action. Each semester. First semester, 
Fwer, IV and VI; Mr. Ellis, IJJ; second semester, Mr. F 


VI; Mr. Ewer, V. 


C104. Child Psychology. MR. E 
An intensive survey of physical and mental growth and d 
opment. Particular attention will be given to methods of « 
training and to the hygiene of growth. Second semester. VI] 


C105. Individual Differences. MR. EF 
A study of the nature and extent of individual differences 
their causes as determined by objective methods. Age, sex 
race differences. Genius, subnormality, insanity and crimin: 


The organization of mind. Applications in various fields 
considered briefly. First semester. IV. | 


C106. Problems of Psychical Research. MR. E 
The mysterious phenomena of the mind presented in the 
of scientific psychology. The subjects considered in 
hyperesthesia, automatisms, illusions and hallucinations, by 
tism, contemporary occultism and spiritualism. Second sem: 
VI. 

C107. Educational Psychology. MR. I 
Practical applications of psychology to education. The 1 
of the learner; principal features of the learning process; 
ciples of motivation; methods of mental measurement. — 
semester, VII. Second semester, IV. mi | 


C108. Applications of Psychology. MR. 
A critical study of the fundamental principles underlying 2 


psychology together with their application in various _ 
especially business, psychotherapy and law. First semestet, | 

| 

C118. Experimental Psychology. MR. 
A laboratory course in psychology accompanied by lectur! 
discussions of the principles of scientific method used in p 
logical investigations. Second semester. Class, MW, III; |i 
tory, W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $2.00. | 


D112. Social Psychology. MR. | 
Mental processes underlying social order and progres) 
individual as the social unit; collective forms © be? 
First semester. V. 
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. The Nature and Measurement of Intelligence. mr. ELLIS 


study of the nature of intelligence and the principles and 
thods of intelligence testing with special emphasis upon the 
tthod of giving the Stanford Revision of the Binet Tests. Sec- 
d semester. J). 


a, D209b. Advanced Psychology. mr. EWER and MR. ELLIS 
mitted in 1935-1936). 


Pusiic ADDRESS 


Alb. English:An Introductory Course. MR. SCOTT 
(In cooperation with the Department of English). 


e fundamental principles of literary criticism and interpreta- 
n together with reading and study of specimens of the more 
portant literary types; instruction and practice in writing and 
ech. 4 units. Prerequisite for all other departmental courses. 
n; WF, I; section meetings at JJ; Women: TTh, II; section 
eting at J. 


B32b. Public Address. MR. SCOTT 


ercises in voice development and platform deportment. Train- 
'in analysis of subjects, selection and arrangement of ma- 
ial, psychological adaptation of material and treatment to 
cific audiences. 2 units, M W, III. 


B33b. Principles of Interpretative Reading. MR. scoTT 


idy of the technique of effective oral interpretation of liter- 
te. Application of this technique in the reading of various 
rary types. 2 units. MW, V. 


B3 5b. Argumentation and Debate. MR. SCOTT 


dy of the Principles of argumentation and practical appli- 
on of these principles in class debates. Debate subjects for 
year analyzed and debated. 2 units. TTh, IV. 


-C131b, Advanced Public Address. MR. SCOTT 


ining in the construction and delivery of formal addresses, 


peta Public Address B32 or equivalent. 2 units. 


h 


‘-C134b, Reading of Dramatic Literature. MR. SCOTT 


intensive study of a limited number of standard plays, with 
‘hasis on dramatic values in character and plot. Interpre- 
e reading of these plays in class. Recital programs before 


ibn ate Public Address B33 or equivalent. 
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RELIGION 


Ala, Alb. Orientation in Religion. MR. BRC 
An analysis of the essential factors in civilization with esp 
reference to the influence of modern thought in the interp 
tion of religion and with reference to the contributions o: 
ligion to civilization. VJ. 

B2a, B2b. Introduction to the Literature of the Bible. mr. § 
The first semester deals with the books of the Old Testa: 
their chronological order, their authors, their significance. 
second semester is devoted to the literature of the New 1 
ment. 2 units. WF, XI. : 


B3a, B3b. The Development of Religion among the Hebrew 
MR. I 


In the first semester the development of religious ideas and 
tices is traced from the beginning to the time of the Eighth 
tury prophets. The second semester is devoted to a study « 


great prophets. 2 units. TTh, XII 


C104a, C104b. Christian Origins. | 
In the first semester especial emphasis is laid upon the te: 
of Jesus and the significance of his life. The second set 
+5 devoted to the study of the first interpreters of Jesus 
especial reference to the influence of Paul in modifying a: 


interpreting the religion of Jesus. VII. 
C109a, C109b. The Religious World. MR. B 


This course surveys the origin and erowth of religious ( 
ences. The characteristics of a fully developed religion 
rise of modern religious ideas and the place of religion in! 
reconstruction—with a brief survey of the World’s Gre 


ligions. IV 


MR. | 


i 
| 
| 


RoMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
FRENCH 


Ala-Alb. Elementary. | 

MRS. BISSIRI, MR. CROWELL, MISS we 
Essentials of grammar and pronunciation ; readings fre 
modern texts; writing from dictation; practice in speakt': 
VII. (2 sections). 


B3a-B3b. Intermediate. 


MRS. BISSIRI, MR. CROWELL, MISS i 


A review of grammar with the translation of moderately! 
English into French; conversation. Extensive reading ' 
ern French texts representing as many literary forms as | 


5 
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part of this reading is done as outside assignments; French his- 
ry, geography, culture, etc., are stressed in class discussions as 
r as time allows. J//JJ (2 sections), VJI. 


a, C103b. Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
MRS. BISSIRI 


the first semester stress will be upon the theater, from the 
mantic period to the end of the century. In the second semes- 
, an intensive study of the romantic poets will be made, fol- 
ved by a consideration of the later poets and certain prose 
iters outside the field of the novel. V. 


a-C111b. Composition and Conversation. MRS. BISSIRI 


ensive drill in written and oral expression; free composition; 
tation; conversation on assigned topics or extempore, with 
scial stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation and 
onation, phonetics being used as an aid. This course is con- 
cted, for the most part, in French. JV. 


a, D113b. Literature of the Seventeenth Century. 
MRS. BISSIRI 


the first semester, introductory lectures on the historical back- 
yuund and the precursors of the great dramatists, with a de- 
led study of the great plays of Corneille and Racine and cer- 
1 of the writings of Boileau, Mme. de Maintenon and others; 
lowed in the second semester by a detailed study of Moliére 
| a consideration of La Fontaine, La Bruyére, Descartes, 
scal, etc. XJ. 


_ Le Moyen Age et La Renaissance. MR. JONES 


roductory lectures on the language and literature of the mid- 
_ages. Study of early French poetry; Les chroniqueurs; 
lon, etc. Followed by lectures on the Renaissance and a study 
the Pléiade, Rabelais, Montaigne, Marot, etc. Collateral read- 
3. First semester. J). 


Literature of the Eighteenth Century. MR. JONES 
Titical study of the French philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 


7 with especial attention to Montesquieu, Voltaire and deeds 
isseau. Collateral readings and reports. Second semester. J hy 


SPANISH 


‘Ib. Elementary. MISS HUSSON 
entials of grammar and pronunciation; readings from easy 
tern texts; writing from dictation; practice in speaking. )’/]J. 
Sb, _ Intermediate. Grammar Review and Modern 

eadings, MR. CROWELL and MISS HUSSON 


eview of gtammar with the translation of moderately difficult 
‘lish into Spanish; conversation, Extensive reading of mod- 
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ern Spanish texts chosen to represent as many literary fo: 
possible; a part of this reading is done as outside assign 
Spanish history, geography, culture, etc. are stressed ir 
discussions as far as time allows. Prerequisite: Spanish 
equivalent. Two sections. Viele 


C103. The Theater of the Nineteenth Century. MIss H 
Study of the works of such dramatists as Moratin, Marti 
la Rosa, Duque de Rivas, Gutiérrez, Hartzenbusch, Lo 
Ayala, Bretén de los Herreros, Tamayo y Baus, Echegar: 
others. First semester. VJ. 


C104. The Novel of the Nineteenth Century. MISS E 
Study of certain of the works of Fernan Caballero, Pe 
Alarcén, Valera, Pereda, Galdés, Pardo-Bazan, Valdé 
Blasco Ibafiez. Second semester. VI. 


Cllla-Clllb. Spanish Composition and Conversation. 

MISS I 

Intensive drill in written and oral expression; free comp 

dictation; conversation, on assigned topics or extempor 

especial stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciat 

FOR: This course is conducted, for the most part, i! 
ish. IV. 


D113. The “Quijote” and the Novel of the “Siglo de Orc 
MR. Cl 


Introductory lectures and assigned readings on the pros 
of the Golden Age; and intensive class study of Cervat 


the “Quijote.” First semester. Ke 
D114. The Theater of the “Siglo de Oro.” MR. Cl 


Introductory lectures and assigned readings. Intensive 
class of at least one play each of Lope de Vega, Ruiz de 
Tirso de Molina and Calderon. Extensive outside rea’ 
further works of these authors and of some of the lesse: 


tists. Second semester. J. 


D117a, D117b. Survey of Spanish Literature. MR. c 
The development of Spanish literature from the earli’ 
to the present. In connection with readings and report 
tunity will be afforded each student to work up phas« 
subject in which he finds himself deficient. XJJJ. . 


ITALIAN | 
M! 


B31a-B31b. Elementary. 
or 


A rapid survey of the grammar with special emphasis 
nunciation. Extensive reading of modern prose. Ope! 
students who have a thorough grounding in French, 5) 
Latin. VJ. | 
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SOCIOLOGY 


321b. Elements of Sociology. MR. KIRK 


introduction to the study of society. Designed to give the 
lent an orientation in the social sciences and to develop a 
ical, comparative, and constructive attitude toward contem- 
ary social problems. Application of sociological principles to 
lern social problems, such as race prejudice and movements 
population, urbanization and neo-Malthusianism, marriage 
divorce, poverty and crime, child welfare, leisure time 
vities. JV and VJ. 


Criminology. MR. KIRK 


» nature and evolution of crime; the organic and environ- 
ital causes of crime; an examination of criminal procedure. 
. historical development of the principles and methods of 
ishment. The new scientific approach to the treatment of 
nquents in the courts and in penal institutions. Prevention 
lelinquencies through control of the causes. First semester. lV’. 


Labor Problems. MR. KIRK 


urvey of labor problems and causes of industrial unrest, col- 
ve bargaining and trade unionism, child labor, scientific man- 
nent, labor legislation, methods of promoting industrial 
‘e, problems of reconstruction. Second semester. J’. 


) Poverty and the Community. 
utted in 1935-1936). 


Social Aspects of Race Relations. 
uitted in 1935-1936). 


The Family. 
utted in 1935-1936). 


Theories of Social Reform. MR. KIRK 


udy of various proposals for social reconstruction including: 
-Utopians, Marxian Socialism, Fabian Socialism, Syndicalism, 
Anarchy. An investigation of contemporary experiments in 
l reorganization: The British Labor Movement, The Fascist 
sme, Soviet Russia and the Cooperative Movement in Europe, 
a, and America. First semester. JIJ. 


| Contemporary Sociological Thought. MR. KIRK 


analysis of the facts and forces involved in the organization 
‘modification of society with special emphasis upon isolation, 
al distance, conflict and accommodation. 

irvey of the leading sociological theories, and an historical 
‘analytical study of leading sociological thinkers as a basis 
pn understanding of society and its problems. Second sem- 
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D251, D252. Advanced Studies in Sociology. 


Research in social problems and agencies. Various techn 
which have been developed in sociological research will be 
in making individual or group surveys for the purpose of de 
strating the relative merit, the special contribution and the 
nite limitations of the several tools of research. A. (Omit 


1935-1936). 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS Lit 
SUMMER SESSION 


ough the main work of the Summer Session formerly con- 
by Pomona College has been transferred to Claremont 
2s, Pomona College still maintains summer work at Laguna 
and Bluff Lake. 

Department of Zoology conducts work at the Laguna 
Marine Laboratory, Professor W. A. Hilton, Director. 
he Pomona College summer camp in the San Bernardino 
ains, Professor Taylor gives theoretical and practical work 
surveying and Mr. Beggs gives instruction in applied art. 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 
1934-1935 
Compiled March 1, 1935 


Re agg 
ts a 4 Z - a = - - 158 
lores - 3 5 : s bh i : 184 
MS 204 
- - - - - - - - - 15 
Total Enrolment - ~ : : 724 


Idition to the above, 4 Claremont Colleges students, 80 
College students and 10 students from La Verne College 
<en some work in Pomona College during 1934-1935. 
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. Tennis Courts 


Alumni Athletic Fields 


. Training Quarters 
. Swimming Pool 


———— es ee ee 


Ave. 
bl eo wea ee ee | ele ere a eee ad 


10. Smiley Hall: 
Men’s Dormitory 

11. Holmes Hall: 
Assembly Hall 

18. Pearsons Hall 

16. Crookshank Hall 

17. Mason Hall 

18. Library 

19. Bridges Auditorium 

22. Brackett Observatory 

23. Open-Air Theater 

24, Hockey Field 

25. Tennis Court 

26. Sumner Hall: 
Administrative 
Offices 

27. Bridges Hall 

28. Rembrandt Hall 

29. President’s House 

30. Claremont Inn 

382. Harwood Court: 
Women’s Dormitory 

37. Women’s Dining Hall 

40. Heating Plant 


TEMPORARY 


1. Garages 

2. College Shops 

15. Harwood Hall 

20. Little Gymnasium 

21. Big Gymnasium 

31. Wilby House: 
Women’s Dormitory 

33. Women’s Dormitory 

34, Women’s Building 

36. Garages 

Haddon Hall: 

Women’s Dormitory 


9 
38, 


PROPOSED 


4, Men’s Dormitory 

12. Botany Building 

14. Physics Building 

35. Women’s Dormitory 
39. Women’s Gymnasium 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


espondence should be addressed as follows, the postoffice 
dress being in every case Pomona College, Claremont, 
lifornia: 


ests for catalogs, bulletins and general information, also 
juiries regarding Public Events and Lectures - . 


a 3 - = SECRETARY OF THE FacuLty 
ission of Students - - DirEcTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
cag fatrs ; - : = CONTROLLER 
int Affairs - - - DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 


AND DEAN OF WoMEN 
ini Affairs SECRETARY OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
—°_".".—swoe=Oo<—aOw—sOc——— 
POMONA COLLEGE BULLETIN 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, EXCEPT JULY AND AUGUST 
| BY POMONA COLLEGE 


ed as second-class matter August 24, 1912, at the Postoffice at 
-laremont, California, under the act of August 24, 1912. 
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HOSPITALITY 


The Claremont Inn, beautifully located on College A 
opposite the campus, is the guest house of the colleges and 
munity, and is owned and operated by the institution, f 
and friends are invited to use the facilities of the Inn for 
or shorter periods during visits to Claremont. Public and | 
dining rooms and accommodations for sixty guests unde 
the American and European plans are provided. Students 1 
not return home during vacation periods find the Inn a cc 
ent vacation home. The hospitality of the Inn expresses 
the friendliness of the colleges and the community. | 


Forty-ninth Year 


omona College Bulletin 
ANNUAL CATALOG 


THE LIBRARY OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
REGISTER OF OFFICERS AND 
TEACHERS FOR THE YEAR 
1936 - 1937, REQUIREMENTS 
FOR ADMISSION, DESCRIPTION 
OF COURSES AND GENERAL 

INFORMATION 


CMarch, 1936 
CLAREMONT - CALIFORNIA 
Published by the College 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1936 
14, 


i, 
16, 
I7, 


tf, 
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1p 
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1g 
18, 


oN 
4, 

20, 

30, 

1, 
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3, 
4, 
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2, 
2, 
28, 

1, 
14, 


20, 
21, 
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Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


Thursday 
Thursday 


Thursday 
Wednesday 
Monday 


Thursday 
Friday 


Monday 
Wednesday 
Saturday 
Monday 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Friday 
Monday 
Friday 


Tuesday 
Monday 


Conference Day for all new stu- 
dents 

Registration Day for all new stu- 
dents 

Registration Day for returning 
students 

Registration Day for returning 
students 


Opening Convocation, 11:00 a. m. 

First Semester Classes begin, 
eb batye m: 

Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 
ti00)a.m, 

Thanksgiving Recess begins, 6:00 


p.m. 
Thanksgiving Recess ends, 8:00 
4, tr: 

Christmas Music, 7:00 p.m. 
Christmas Recess begins, 6:00 
p. m. 


Christmas Recess ends, 8:00 a. m. 

Examinations Begin 

First Semester Ends 

Registration Day for Freshmen, 
Sophomores and Specials 

Registration Day for Juniors and 
Seniors 

Second Semester Classes begin, 
8:00 a. m. 

Opening Convocation of Second 
Semester, 11:00 a.m. 

Matriculation and Parents’ Day 
Convocation, 11:00 a.m. 

Spring Recess begins, 6:00 p.m. 

Spring Recess ends, 8:00 a.m. 

Memorial Convocation 

Examinations begin 

Commencement 


SUMMER VACATION 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 


Thursday 


Registration Days 


Convocation, 11:00 a. m. 
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Board of Trustees 

Faculty 
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General Information 

Historical Sketch 

Claremont Colleges 

Pomona’s Ideal and Pee 
Honors Work 

Cultural Program . 

Buildings and Bauipnent 

The Library 

Lecture Foundations 

Music 

Assemblies 

Campus Organizations 
Publications 

Physical Attention 

Living Conditions 

Expenses 

Prizes 

Scholarships 

Fellowships 

Grants in Aid . 

Student Aid Funds 

Loan Funds 

Self Support 

Admission 

Registration 

Matriculation 

Supervision of Suva 
Supervision of Conduct . 
Procedure in Honors Study . 
Curriculum : 
Unit and Grade Paint Requirements , 
General Requirements for Graduation 
Concentration in Special Fields . 


Suggested Programs 
Fine Arts 


nglish 
oreign Languages and Pierittres 
iological Sciences 
hysical Sciences . 
ocial Sciences 
hilosophy, Be chalocy. end Religion 
re-Engineering ‘end 
re-medical : 
or Prospective Meachaes: 
or Prospective Teachers of Bipeicat Rducion 
ses of Instruction 
2signation of Courses 
| Art 
| Astronomy 
Biology . 
Botany 
Zoology 
Chemistry 
Classics (Greek, fata) 
Economics Pest 
Education 
English 
French . 
Geography 
Geology 
German . 
History . 
Italian 
Mathematics 
Military Science 
Music 
Oriental Affairs 
Philosophy . 
Physical Education 
Physics ‘ 
Political Science and Law . : 
Psychology . 


Public Address _ 

Religion $ 
Romance Languages and Literatures : 
| (French, Spanish, are 
Sociology . . 

Spanish 

Jer Session . 

ary of Students | 


DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS 


Cuarites K. Epmunps, President. 209 Sumner H; 


GERTRUDE PALMER CLEVERDON, Assistant to the President. 
209 Sumner H: 


Gitpert N. Brink, Assistant to the President. 203 Sumner H: 


Wiuram E. Nicwott, Dean of the College. 101 Sumner H 
Jessiz E. Grsson, Dean of Women. 112 Sumner H 
Ernest E. Jones, Treasurer. Harper H 
Grorce S. SuMNER, Controller. Harper H 


GrorcE S. Burcess, Secretary of the Faculty. 200 Sumner H 


Howarp Hunt Patree, Director of Admissions. 104 Sumner H 


ConsTANCE Woop, Recorder. 106 Sumner i 
Kennetu Duncan, Director of the Library. Libr 
Marron J. Ewrne, Acting Librarian. Libr 
Easton H. Lum, College Physician. Dens 
Epna Prescotr Davis, Director of Dormitories. Frary 


Eart J. Merrirr, Social Director, Men’s Campus. Eli P. Clark | 
Grace F. Reap, Social Director, Women’s Campus. Harwood ‘ 


Marcaret Marie, Alumni Secretary. 202 Sumner f 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


RGE W. MarsTON, LL.D. President 
vk H. Harwoop Vice-President 
. A. SCHWEITZER Vice-President 
RLEs K. EDMUNDS, PH.D. President of the College 
ist E. Jones Secretary and Treasurer 
2GE S. SUMNER, PH.D. Controller 


/ Se 
| HONORARY TRUSTEES 
President of Claremont Colleges, Ex Officio 
President of the Alumni Association, Ex Officio 


\ 


Term of Office Expires June, 1936 


“AM B. Himrop Los Angeles 
‘UR J. McFappen Santa Ana 
a J. REED Los Angeles 
°S. PATTON, D.D. Berkeley 
is E. SHELTON Los Angeles 
() W. FIFIELD, JR. Dv. Los Angeles 
Term of Office Expires June, 1937 
‘oR S. Bent Los Angeles 
le L. EASTMAN Hollywood 
vt F. HAHN Pasadena 
ly G. Mupp, m.p. Los Angeles 
(PH J. WIG Pasadena 
Term of Office Expires June, 1938 
“Na Brxpy BRYANT Los Angeles 
WR M. Dote Pomona 
-ES K. EpMunps, PH.p. Claremont 
I\. SCHWEITZER Los Angeles 
AU SIBLEY, D.D. Memphis, Tenn. 
DICK W, WILLIAMSON Los Angeles 
Term of Office Expires June, 1939 
ER FREEMAN, D.D. Pomona 
nD C, Harwoop Pasadena 
\ H. Harwoop San Dimas 
McLean OLNEy Berkeley 
» {. Witcox Lamanda Park 
Et E. Jones Claremont 
| Term of Office Expires June, 1940 
V.LYN Brxby Long Beach 
TNLEY CHAPMAN Fullerton 
YCLARK EversoLe La Canada 
‘ W. Marston, Lip. San Diego 
‘Il P. JENNINGS Los Angeles 


L3. ARMSTRONG Los Angeles 


FACULTY 


CuHarces KEYSER EDMUNDS 345 College A 


President, 1928. 
B.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


EpwiIn CLARENCE NorTON 145 W. Seventh 


Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the Greek Language an 
Literature on the Edwin Clarence Norton Foundation, 1888. Emeritu 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., Amherst College and Yale Univer: 
Ph.D., Carleton College; D.D., Pacific Theological Seminary. Grad 
Student, Johns Hopkins, Columbia and Oxford Universities. 


FRANK PARKHURST BRACKETT 270 E. Third 
Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett Foundati 
and Director of the Observatory, 1888. Emeritus. 

B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; Sc.D., Dartm 
College. Honorary Fellow, Clark University. 


PHEBE EsTELLE SPALDING 261 W. Fifth 
Professor of English Literature on the Phebe Estelle Spalding Founa 


tion, 1889. Emeritus. 
B.L., Carleton College; M.L., Carleton College; Ph.D., Boston Unive 


GRACE ELLA BERRY 353 W. Eleventt 
Dean of Women, and Associate Professor of Mathematics, 19 
Emeritus. 


B.S., Mount Holyoke College; M.A., Mount Holyoke College. 


MENDAL GARBUTT FRAMPTON 927 Harvard. 


Professor of the English Language, 1904. 
B.A., M.A., D.Litt., Illinois College; M.A., Harvard University. 


WittiaM Atwoop Hitton® 1293 Dartmouth 
Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundat 
1905. 
B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


BERNARD CAPEN EWER’ 706 Indian Hill | 


Professor of Psychology, 1916. 
B.A., Brown University; M.A., Brown University; 


versity. 


Ph.D., Harvarc 


k. The date in ca 


1Arranged in order of appointment to present ran 
denotes the beginning of original term of service. 

2Absent on leave, first semester, 1936-37. | 
SAbsent on leave, second semester, 1936-37. 


FACULTY 11 


Hu Hane LyMan* 357 W. Tenth St. 


Professor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music, 1917. 

A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, William 
. Olds, Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes 
owper and other American masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. 


) BEATH JONES 807 College Ave. 
Professor of French Literature and Instructor in Italian, 1911. 
A., Boston University; M.A., Boston University. Graduate Student, 


niversities of Chicago, Geneva and Barcelona. 
IAM EvAN NIcHOLL 465 W. Sixth St. 


Dean of the College and Professor of Education, 1919. 


A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, 
linburgh University. 


?R ELMER ROBBINS 487 Harrison Ave. 


Professor of Classical History and Language, 1915. 
A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


OND Cummincs Brooxs 5353 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 


Professor of Religion on the Nancy M. Lyon Foundation, 1921. 
Emeritus, 


\., Tabor College; B.D., Yale Divinity School; D.D., Tabor College 
i Whitman College. Graduate Student, Oberlin College. 


' McCuLtey 210 E. Foothill Blvd. 
-rofessor of English Literature, 1921. 


uy Hiram College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Harvard 
iversity, 


im Kirx’ 705 Indian Hill Blvd. 
‘rofessor of Social Economics on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 1922. 
is) Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


iM Potx Russet. $06 E. Sixth St. 


rofessor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foundation, 1904. 
‘meritus, 


»» Cumberland University; M.A., Cumberland University. Graduate 
tent, Columbia, Harvard and Yale Universities. 

‘e SAMUEL BurcEss 1175 College Ave. 
rofessor of Law and Secretary of the Faculty, 1918. 

-, University of Michigan; J.D., University of Michigan. 


ion leave, second semester, 1936-37, 


12 FACULTY 


EuGENE WHITE NIXON 1034 Harvard A 
Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 
B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Stu 
Illinois and California Universities. 


FRANK WESLEY PITMAN 116 E. Twelfth 
Professor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Found 


tion, 1924. 
Ph.B., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale Universit 


RoLaNp Ray TILESTON 1129 Dartmouth J 
Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1925. 
B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., Col 
College. 


RussELL McCuLLocH STORY 127 W. Eight! 


Professor of Political Science, 1925. 
B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., Ha 
University. 


CHARLES TABOR FITTS 826 Harvard 


Professor of Education, 1919. 
B.A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate St 
Harvard University. | 


Prim ALEXANDER MUNZ 1165 Indian Hill 
Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Founda 


1917. 
B.A., M.A., University of Denver; Ph.D., Cornell University. Gi 


Student, University of Chicago. 


KENNETH DUNCAN 1100 Harvard 
Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation 


Director of the Library, 1926. | 
B.A., Wabash College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., Us 
1 


of Michigan. 
ALFRED OswALD WOODFORD 443 W. Ter 


Professor of Geology, 1915. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. | 


Jessrz EpirH Gibson | 
Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1927 

B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. 
Student, California and Columbia Universities. 


CHARLES JUDSON ROBINSON 809 Indian Hill 
Professor of Chemistry on the Carnegie Foundation, 1927. | 
B.S., Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Univers! 


PAGULAITY: be 


.RD TAYLOR’ 1022 Harvard Ave. 


Professor of Engineering Mathematics, 1920. 
.E., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southern California. 
raduate Student, University of Oregon. 


.RD McCHESNEY SaIT 238 E. Seventh St. 


Professor of Political Science, 1928. 
A., Toronto University; M.A., Toronto University; Ph.D., Columbia 
niversity. 


TER GEORGE JAEGER 833 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Professor of Mathematics, 1931. 
A., University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


RT SIDNEY ELLIs 1120 Harvard Ave. 


Professor of Psychology, 1931. 
4., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


‘ER ALFRED ALLEN 


Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. 
\., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American Guild 
‘Organists. 


"TT SAMUEL OLIVE University Club, 8th and Amherst 


Professor of Piano, 1923. 
Aus., Simpson College. Graduate Student, Simpson College. Pupil of 
yritz Mayer-Mahr and Mme. Teresa Carreno in Berlin. 


} : 

4 WappDELL CLOKEY Via Los Altos 
Professor of Organ, 1926. 

+) Miami University. Graduate, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
‘RD HUNT PaTTEE 


Director of Admissions, 1932. 


‘> Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University; Graduate Student, 
-umbia University. 


| WHITE Crowe 1278 Yale Ave. 


’rofessor of Romance Languages, 1929. 

0 Haverford College; M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 
vuty, 

LES P. Stivers 


‘rofessor of Military Science and Tactics, 1936. 
a, University of Wisconsin; Graduate, Advanced Course, Infantry 


ool; Graduate, Command and General Staff School; Graduate, Army 
yr College. Major, Infantry, U. S. Army. 


Non leave, second semester, 1936-37, 
hon leave, first semester, 1936-37, 


14 FACULTY 


ELuioTT Curtis LINCOLN 472 W. Tenth | 


Associate Professor of English Literature, 1 924. 
B.A., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Harv: 
University. 


BENJAMIN Davin ScoTT’ 828 College A 


Associate Professor of Public Address, 1923. 
B.A., University of Southern California; $.T.B., Boston University; Ph. 
Boston University. Graduate work, Boston, Brown and Harvard L 
versities. 


ELIZABETH KELLEY Maryland A 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1928. 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., New York University. 


WaLTeR TIcKNoR WHITNEY 445 W. Tenth 


Associate Professor of Astronomy, and Director of the Frank P. 
Brackett Observatory, 1929. 
B.S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


Wittiam Henry CooKE 226 W. Eighth 


Associate Professor of History, 1927. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., Stanford Univer 


Otis HAMILTON LEE 419 Yale / 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, 1935. 
B.A., University of Minnesota; B.A., Oxford University; Ph.D., Hat 
University. 


BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 
Associate Professor of Religion, 1936. | 
B.A., Park College; M.A., McCormick Theological Seminary; Ph.D., 
versity of Chicago. Graduate Student, Marburg University. 


Tuomas MONTAGUE BEGGS 424 W. Tent! 


Associate Professor of Art, 1926. | 
B.F.A., Yale University. Graduate, General Art Course at Pratt Inst 


CarL BAUMANN 1130 Harvard 
Associate Professor of German, 1931. 
Ph.D., University of Basel. 


Currrorp Notr Hanp 511 W. 6t 
Assistant Professor of Religion, 1919. | 


B.L., Pomona College; B.D., Pacific School of Religion; M.A., Uni’ 


of Southern California. Graduate Student, University of Californi 


1Absent on leave, first semester, 1936-37. 
?Absent on leave second semester, 1936-37. 


FACULTY 15 


LPH RAYMOND UNIACKE’ 
Assistant Professor of Violin, 1923. 
Pupil of Franz Milcke. 


LVIN HEATH 462 Baughman Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. 


BERT LOBINGIER STREHLE 1019 Dartmouth Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. 


B.A., Pomona College. M.A., Claremont Colleges. Graduate Student, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, University of California, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


NCIS RAYMOND IREDELL 1060 College Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 1925. 
B.A. Pomona College; M.A., Harvard University. 


‘A Frrepa Bissiri 


Assistant Professor of French, 1920. 
B.A., Kreuzlingen College, Switzerland. 


\GARET Husson Maryland Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Spanish, 1925. 


B.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University; Graduate Study, 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid. 


OLD Davis 157 E. Tenth St. 
| Assistant Professor of English, 1927. 


3.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., Oxford University. 


IE EvizaBETH WaGNER 428 W. Tenth St. 
Assistant Professor of German, 1928, 
).A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Graduate Stu- 


ent, Columbia University, Middlebury College, Sorbonne, Universite de 
‘aris. 


LEY Guick LEIGHTON 121 W. 6th St. 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1931. 


-A., Pomona College; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 
ersity, 


‘it on leave 1936-37, 


16 FACULTY 


HoLLAND SPENCER CHAMNESS 1269 Harvard Ay 
Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1931. 
Graduate, Infantry School, Basic Course. Major, U. S. Army. 


MarION JEANETTE EWING 487 W. Sixth‘ 


Acting Librarian, 1912. 
B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University. 


Curtis HAuPT 142 W. Ninth | 


Assistant Professor of Physics, 1930. 
B.A., Colorado College; M.A., University of California. Ph.D., Univ 
sity of California. | 


LEON HowarbD 217 W. With’ 


Assistant Professor of English, 1930. | 
B.A., Birmingham-Southern College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph 
Johns Hopkins University. 


ERNEST ALBERT STRATHMANN 141 E. 12th 


Assistant Professor of English, 1932. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


NorMAN THEODORE NEss 529 Indian Hill B 


Assistant Professor of Economics, 1928. | 
B.A., Carleton College; M.A., University of California; Graduate Stu: 


Harvard University. 


GorDON SUTHERLAND 235 W. 9t: 


Assistant Professor of Piano, 1931. | 
B.Mus. and M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. | 


Eart Jay MERRITT Eli P. Clark | 
Instructor in Physical Education, and Freshman Class Adviser, 19 

B.A., Pomona College. 
Mary C. Love 466 W. Sixt 
Head of Library Loan Department, 1929. 
B.A., M.A., Stanford University. | 


Vircinia PRINCEHOUSE ALLEN 


Instructor in Dramatics, 1930. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, School of 


Dramatics, Yal- 
versity. M.A., Claremont Colleges. 


Apa CoopER CAWSEY 130 W. Ten! 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 193 0. | 
B.S., University of Wisconsin. | 


FACULTY 17 


LLE STEVENSON 626 Yale Ave. 
Instructor in Voice, 1931. 

Student of Charles W. Clark, Alice Prince Miller and Rita Bastiannini. 

iER Goss BRISTOL 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
3.A., Pomona College; M.A., Columbia University. 


ABETH CAWTHORNE 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
A., University of California. 


L JURECKA 163 W. 11th St. 


Instructor in Art, 1932. 


raduate, Imperial and Royal College of Sculpture, Horice, Austria, now 
‘zechoslovakia. 


iTANCE HasTInNcs Woop 1250 Harvard Ave. 
Recorder, 1936. 


.A., Smith College. 

tam G. BLANCHARD 

“Instructor in Music, 1936. 

Mus., DePauw University; M.Mus., University of Michigan. 
arET E, SmitH 

\Instructor in Chemistry, 1936. 

A., Syracuse University; M.S., Ph.D., Pennsylvania State College. 
| HaskeELt KEMBLE 

Neeror in History, 1936. 

(A. Stanford University; M.A., University of California. 

(tJ. Hammton 

lnstructor in Mathematics, 1936, 

‘A, University of California; Graduate Student Brown University. 
. EMity Clayton 


'nstructor in Biology, 1936. 
‘\., San Diego State College; M.A., Claremont Colleges; Graduate Stu- 
(at Stanford University. 


\.ES BuRTON Faqs 
instructor in Oriental Affairs, 1936. 


1, M.A,, Ph.D., Northwestern University; Graduate Student, Uni- 


\sity of Berlin. Fellow of General Education Board in Paris and 
an, 


Sieg) 
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KENNETH G. FIsKE 
Instructor in Violin, 1936. ) 
B.Mus., M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. 


DEPARTMENTAL LECTURERS 


JessE JosEPH COLEMAN 870 N. Towne Ave., Pom 
Lecturer in Public School Music, 1927. 
B.Mus., Chicago University. Pupil of Percy Rector Stephens and De 
Durgin Lash. 


Una BERNARD SAIT 238 E. 7th St 


Lecturer in Sociology, 1936. 
B.A., Barnard College; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 


DorotHy D. LEE 419 Yale Av 


Lecturer in Sociology, 1936. 
B.A., Vassar College; Ph.D., University of California. 


ASSISTANTS 


FLORENCE JEANNETTE YOUNGBERG 
Assistant in Biclogy, 1936. 
B.A., San Diego State College; M.A., Claremont Colleges. 
JoHN SELDEN HopkINs 
Assistant in Physics and Astronomy, 1936. 
B.A., Pomona College. 
VERA SoMERS HOPKINS 
Assistant in Sociology, 1936. ) 
Joun Bairp WILcox 
Assistant in Physics, 1936. 
JoHN JEROME PIERCE 
Assistant in Physics, 1936. 
GEORGE JEAN BELLEMIN 
Assistant in Geology, 1936. 


FACULTY COMMITTEES 
1936-1937 


DEMIC PROcEDURE—Story, Burgess, Munz, Nicholl, Tileston. 
(INISTRATION—Tileston, Ewer, Jaeger, McCulley, Duncan. 
[IssioN—Pattee, Nicholl, Gibson, Ellis, Munz, Davis. 


LeTIC CounciL—Jaeger, Lincoln, Nicholl, Nixon, three student 
representatives, and two Alumni consulting members. 


SSIFICATION—Nicholl, Ellis, Pattee, Wood, Ness. 


GE LirE—Nicholl, Gibson, Duncan, Jaeger, Merritt. 
President and Vice-President Associated Students, consulting 
members on call. 


yocATION—Nicholl, Burgess, Lyman, Scott. 
XSES OF StTuDY—Burgess, Munz, Fitts, Lee, McCulley, Baumann. 
IsH—Strathmann, Leighton, Husson. 


ttH—Nicholl, Gibson, Nixon, Kelley, A.W.S. and‘A.MSS. Presi- 
jents, consulting members on call. 


ors—Ellis, Pitman, Haupt, Nixon, Bissiri, Robbins, Leighton, 
Allen, Howard. 


URES, Pustic EvENTs AND CoMMENCEMENT—Burgess, Nicholl, 
W. J. Howard. 


sry—Duncan, Ewing, Burgess, McCulley, Leighton, Baumann. 


onNEL—Gibson, Nicholl, Fitts, Pattee, Merritt, Ellis, Tileston, 
dusson, Kelley, Wood. 


i) INTERESTS INCLUDING CuapeL—Meland, Nicholl, Lyman, 
NG? 


(s—Burgess, Beggs, Cooke. 


‘LARSHIPS—Story, Gibson, Nicholl, Tileston, Allen, Iredell, Fitts. 
nT AiD—Nicholl, Pattee, Gibson, Cleverdon, Merritt. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


EarLy Days 


Pomona College owes its inception to early settlers in Southe 
California whose previous affiliations led them to attempt t 
founding of a “Christian College of the New England typ: 
Under the leadership of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, a ¢ 
voted and self-sacrificing group were appointed members of t 
first Board of Trustees by the General Association of Congres 
tional Churches of Southern California. The present President 
the Board of Trustees, Mr. George W. Marston of San Diego, ¥ 
one of these original trustees. 


The College was incorporated October 14, 1887. The work 
instruction was begun in September, 1888, in a small house ren 
in Pomona. In the following January an unfinished hotel 
Claremont (now Sumner Hall), together with considerable |: 
adjacent, was given to the College and the work was transfer 
to that place. Although this location was originally regarded 
temporary, Claremont was later made the permanent seat of 
College. By this time, however, the name of “Pomona Colle 
had become so definitely fixed that it has been retained, notw 
standing the location. 


The growth of the College has been swift and constant. — 
first class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total nun 
of college students was forty-seven. Since 1915 the enroln 
has been held at approximately 750 divided equally between 


and women and among the four classes. 


A New DEPARTURE 


The imperative demand for expansion led to the adoy 
under the inspiring leadership of President James A. Blaisde! 
the group plan of affiliated colleges, in which the obvious ad 
tages of the small college are retained while still making po 
the gathering together of the equipment that is justified on 
a large university. To this end “Claremont Colleges” was 
porated October 14, 1925, and the first of the new units ki 
as Scripps College in honor of Miss Ellen Browning Sc. 
whose generosity and vision made it possible, was opened in} 
tember, 1927, as an affiliated but separate college for wome 
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These three institutions, Pomona, Scripps and Claremont, are 
lependent but cooperate in the establishment of certain mutual 
ilities. In approved cases, there is also an exchange of class- 
m privileges between the colleges. Certain functions such as 
summer school, graduate and research work are carried on in 
peration. The buildings and facilities under Claremont Col- 
2s and the laboratories under Pomona are for the use of all. 
remont Colleges, with its own trustees known as “The Board 
Fellows” some of whom are also trustees of Pomona or of 
ipps, Constitutes a central group, focusing a mutual effort, set 
return to each member of that group a stimulating and in- 
ing influence. Through the bequest of the late Seeley W. 
dd, first chairman of its Board of Fellows, and erstwhile a 
stee of Pomona College, Claremont Colleges received a fund 
me million dollars for the establishment of its work. 


CLAREMONT COLLEGES 


“hus far the general services undertaken by Claremont Col- 
's in behalf of the group include the administration of the 
ith service, the development of a central heating plant, the 
‘tion and administration of an auditorium seating 2,600, and 
erection of a building to house the central library and the 
umon business offices of the group. The inauguration of some 
al library collections and the subsidy of research projects of 
abers of the faculties are also the forerunners of larger devel- 
tents under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


Pomona’s IDEAL 


he real heart of the Claremont plan lies not in its provision 
‘gtaduate study but rather in the enhancement of scholarly 
‘among undergraduates, and Pomona represents the effort to 
Atain in an exceptionally favorable environment a small inde- 
dent residence college where the inestimable advantages of 
macy are secured, but where the advantages of ample facilities 
“Intense competition are also secured by its association with 
+ other colleges situated in close proximity to it, and where 
\selective process assures, as nearly as possible, a company of 
‘ents who will really profit by college experience. 
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PoMONA’S PROGRAM 


From the very beginning Pomona College has maintained 
reputation for interest in thorough scholarship rather than 
large numbers. Membership in the institution itself is regarc 
as a scholastic honor. Pomona holds that scholarship should 1 
only be high but also broad and inclusive. It is not a professio: 
school. It insists that the best preparation for life includes 1 
only the ample, generous and complete training of the coll 
course, such as is here given, but also at a later period a thorot 
and definite professional specialization. The College has b 
singularly successful in permeating its body of students w 
these ambitions. A very large percentage of its graduates h 
taken subsequent professional training, many winning schola 
awards in other institutions. | 

The courses offered in Pomona College cover the whole ra 
of the humanities and the sciences, while the fine arts, especi 
music, are duly emphasized. Various combinations of fur 
mental courses are presented as adequately preparing for | 
professional studies in engineering, medicine, law, or educatior 


Honors WorK 


Since September, 1924, Pomona has been developing the 
called honors type of instruction, the purpose of which is to 
students of more than average ability from some of the rou 
requirements such as compulsory attendance in classes, freq 
tests and conformity in the study of textbook assignments. 
students are encouraged to limit the scope of their work ar 
concentrate, in their junior and senior years, in their chosen 
of study, preferably in programs composed of one major su 
and one or two minors, so that the student may achieve a ce 
mastery and a sense of unity of knowledge in a fairly 
division of learning. The student is offered the opportuni 
periodic private conferences with his major adviser, who | 
plan his courses and his reading, criticizes his reports, and he 
achieving that integration of learning which constitutes 4 ! 
education. | 

In a word, Pomona College, in the midst of a very rapid 
veloping region of Southern California, is endeavoring to | 
tain the values of a broad cultural preparation for life. 
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SociaL TRAINING AN EssENTIAL Part oF EDUCATION 


n seeking to achieve this purpose Pomona is making use of 
ng conditions, dormitories, dining halls, social intercourse, to 
extent and in a way not yet adequately developed in our 
erican colleges generally, as a fundamentally important part 
the undertaking. 


Mining in the great hall for men or in the women’s new hall 
ices social amenities not acquired otherwise. Exchange din- 
; between the women’s campus and the men’s campus afford 
ortunities for social intercourse and entertainment at no extra 
ense. The fraternities have their special rooms within the 
mitories in close association with the rooms assigned to the 
nbers of the several groups. 


omona’s co-educational character greatly increases the cul- | 
: of its student body. Working together on the highest levels 
ife, men and women are most likely to associate in mutual 
ect and dignity. The graduates of this college testify that 
e relations add to the genuine wholesomeness and rounded 
th of the student’s life. While emphasizing social values and 
ortunities, the college, however, holds them subordinate to 
main business of study and work. 


ince the determining purpose of the College is to help each 
lent to develop for himself an adequate philosophy of life, it 
3 obligated to promote the consideration of those age long 
‘tual aspirations and interpretations which constitute religion 
‘to urge each student to correlate correctly these factors with 
discoveries resulting from the application of careful scientific 
hod in all other fields of human investigation. The College 
| not ask its students to adopt any given set of religious inter- 
ations but it does ask each one, as an indispensable part of his 
vation, to seek an interpretation of his own guided by a 
cal study of those arrived at by others. It thus seeks to re- 
ice the coming generation with a leadership of intellectual 
city, directed will and noble character. 


Thile originally Congregational in organization, the College 
| ago made itself the servant of a wider fellowship. The 
'd of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, absolutely free 
‘1 ecclesiastical control but pledged nevertheless under its 
‘ter to maintain the institution as truly Christian, though 
-ectarian, 
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BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 

In addition to the grounds and buildings administered by Clar 
mont Colleges in behalf of both Pomona College and Scrip 
College, Pomona College itself occupies about one hundred ar 
twenty acres, of which sixty are included in Blanchard Par 
about ten in Alumni Athletic Field, and fifty in the camp 
proper, centering in Marston Quadrangle. 

There are nineteen buildings on the campus, heated from t 
central heating plant operated by Claremont Colleges. 

The Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wife 
Rev. Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., one of the Founders of Pomo 
College, has been removed from its original site and remodeled { 
administrative and faculty uses. ; 

Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Mons 
Massachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with m 
modern plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mainly 
chapel and recitation rooms, departmental offices and the off 
of the Associated Students. | 

The Business Office of Pomona College is maintained in Har 
Hall, administered by Claremont Colleges. | 

The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is an impos 
structure, well adapted to the purposes for which it was built. 

The Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory for men, 
commodates sixty-five students and one instructor. It is c 
pletely furnished with all modern conveniences. | 

The Eli P. Clark Campus for Men includes: The Dormit 
for Freshmen, which provides superior quarters for some 
students besides the House Master and one or more instruct, 
two additional dormitories accommodating some 165 uppercl 
men; Frary Hall, the Dining Hall for Men, the gift of Mr. Gei 
W. Marston and others, named in memory of Rev. Lucien 
Frary, a member of the Board of Trustees from 1872 to 14 
Besides the Great Hall which will seat 450, there are three sm: 
dining rooms for the use of special groups as required. | 

Harwood Court, a modern and pleasing dormitory which: 
cludes Strong Hall, accommodates about one hundred and et; 
women. Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, named in honor of - 
James A. Blaisdell, is to be ready in September and will 
eighty women. The College also maintains several house) 
which similar accommodations can be secured. All women ’ 
dents are served by the Aurelia Squier Harwood Memorial Di: 
Hall. 
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cembrandt Hall is devoted chiefly to the work of the Depart- 
it of Art. The upper floor contains studio and work rooms; 
lower floor two auditoriums of moderate size for exhibits and 
ures. 


‘he Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. and 
. Appleton S. Bridges, of San Diego offers excellent facilities 
the study of music. 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, under the auspices of 
remont Colleges, has a seating capacity of 2600 and is avail- 
for Pomona College events. It, too, was the gift of Mr. and 
. A. S. Bridges in memory of their daughter who attended 
iona College. 

he Open-Air Theater, built to take advantage of the natural 
ng of Blanchard Park, though uncompleted, has at present a 
ing capacity of over 4000. 

he Gymnasium,‘ comprising two structures, affords ample 
pment for indoor physical training supplementing the various 
ing fields for men and for women. 

he Memorial Training Quarters stands as a remembrance of 
Pomona College men who lost their lives in the Great War. It 
esents the gift of the parents of one of those men, Sheldon 
ty, ‘17, supplemented by those of alumni, students and friends. 
igside the Training Quarters is a modern standard size swim- 
z pool for men. 

varsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, con- 
ing the laboratories and lecture rooms of the departments of 
ics and mathematics, was reconstructed and made earthquake 
‘fin the summer of 1934. 


ae Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewellyn 
', 01, is designed to be of service to the student in the direct 
7 of the stars. 

te Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Harwood, 
‘tins lecture rooms and laboratories for the use of the Depart- 
'S of Botany and Psychology. 

1¢ Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. Mason, 
des ample facilities for the study of Chemistry. 

‘¢ Crookshank Hall of Zoology, the gift of Mr. D. C. Crook- 


', provides amply for the needs of the Department of 
By. 
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The Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, has ni 
private rooms for special workers and two general laboratories, 
well as storerooms, work rooms and aquarium room. 

The Pomona College summer camp at Bluff Lake in the § 
Bernardino Mountains consists of five cabins, located on the tr; 
of 120 acres given to Pomona College by Mr. J. S. Edwards. 1 
camp, at an elevation of 7,500 feet, is in a region of great 
unspoiled natural beauty. 

The College operates its own independent deep well we 
supply, the gift of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. 

The Medical Dispensary and the Infirmary operated by Cl: 
mont Colleges include the students of Pomona College in 


service. 
Tue LIBRARY 


The Library, of 81,797 books and 83,381 pamphlets, has | 
carefully selected, and is a working library of exceptional val 

The College possesses also the following library collections 
ministered by the main library: The Cook-Baker Biolog 
Library, the Parrish Botany Library, the James A. Lyman M 
orial Library of Chemistry, the Astronomical Library, the ] 
England Collection, the Geology Library, the Mason Librar 
California and Western American History, the Henry R. Wa 
Collection of History and Cartography of the North Pacific 
Viola Minor Westergaard Art Collection, and the Carnegie 


Collection. 

The main Library, the New England, the Mason Calif 
and the Wagner North Pacific Libraries and the Westergaarc 
Carnegie Art Collections are housed in the Carnegie Li 
Building; the Cook-Baker Library and the Parrish Libra 
Crookshank Hall; the Astronomical Library in the F. P. Bra 
Observatory; the James A. Lyman Memorial Library an' 
Geology Library in Mason Hall of Chemistry. 

The Library is a depository for the publications of the Cai 
Institution of Washington, and for the United States Gover! 
documents. It has a large and well selected list of the most. 
ole research and general periodicals, including many cor 
files. | 

The library of Claremont Colleges, comprising 20,499 v¢ 
(including the George Burton Adams Library of English H 
the Paul Hensel Library of Philosophy, and the Nollen 4 


| 
| 
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yerman Literature) is housed in Harper Hall and is available 
| students and instructors. 

he library of Scripps College, at present about 18,320 
mes, is housed in the Ella Strong Denison Library on the 
ps campus, and its resources are also available to students 
teachers in Pomona College. 


LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 


4E JOSEPH H. JOHNSON FOUNDATION, liberally endowed by 
Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the purpose 
urnishing to the College for a protracted stay and intimate 
icipation in college life notable educators from other institu- 
3. By this means such educators are annually in residence in 
ona College. The opportunity of intimate contact with dis- 
uished instructors thus afforded to undergraduates is a unique 
lege, often surpassing the privileges of the classroom of the 
tution from which these educators come. 

iE HENRY D. PORTER FOUNDATION, named in honor of the 
Rey. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, 
‘es to the institution annually, the extended stay of some 
uinent worker in the field of Christian Missions. The lecturer 
: this foundation commonly shares in the regular classroom 
: related to the history, geography, politics or religion of the 
nin which he has been actively at work. This vivid repre- 
tion of the missionary life is one of the most stimulating 
ires in the spiritual program of the College. 

IE CLARK FOUNDATION, established by Mr. Arthur O. Clark, 
's it possible for the College to offer each year a lecture or 
se of lectures in the general field of religion. 


Music 


| order to insure to the entire student body the opportunity of 
ing and seeing the great artists of the day, whose public ap- 
‘nee is usually confined to the larger cities, the College co- 
tes with Scripps College and Claremont Colleges in the in- 
'iction each year of a group of the most distinguished masters 
ve field of music. For the year 1935-1936 the following 
'S were presented: Elisabeth Rethberg, The Russian Cathedral 
; The San Carlo Opera Company, Albert Spalding, Nino 
‘mil, and the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. For the 
its thus afforded an annual ticket is furnished to every full 
\student without extra charge. 
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Under the auspices of the Department of Music, complin 
tary public recitals by individual students and members of 
faculty and by groups are given on Monday evenings. | 


The College Choir and the Men’s and Women’s Glee C 
afford opportunity both for the exercise and for the apprecia 
of vocal talent. 


Pusiic ASSEMBLIES | 


It is the practice of the College to give opportunity for 
consideration and expression of the common college interest 


On Thursday at 11 a. m. General Assembly is held for the ! 
pose of hearing visiting lecturers or members of the faculty 
cuss topics of interest to the whole institution. Many of | 


addresses are illustrated. This assembly period is also usec: 
Student Body and Class Meetings. 


On five stated occasions throughout the year, includin; 
opening of each semester, College Convocation is held. : 
attendance of both faculty and students is expected at these: 
cises. | 


\ 
| 


On Tuesday at 11 a. m. a brief devotional Chapel Serv: 
held, attendance at which is voluntary. 
A Vesper Service of special music is offered on Sunday t 


| 


five to five-thirty. | 


Students are urged to associate themselves for worship wi 
Claremont Church or those in neighboring communities, ir: 
nection with which many forms of religious activity are | 
tained. | 


CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS. This association attempts } 
ordinate all student activities. Its officers are chosen by th 
dent body from among their own number. All important] 
tions are first considered by the Executive Council, a gov! 
group composed of class presidents and chairmen of other & 
zations representing various activities of campus interest. 


ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS | 
and promote the special interests of the men and women * 


tively. 


These organizations Cc’ 
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UDENT-FACULTY couNCcIL. In order to provide a definite 
nel for the discussion of college problems which directly con- 
both students and faculty, a joint council composed of the 
ty Committee on College Life and the members of the Stu- 
Executive Council has been formed and holds regular meet- 
This joint council is not a legislative body but from time to 
makes suggestions to both faculty and student groups for 
er consideration and action. 

4SS ORGANIZATIONS. Each of the four college classes is or- 
ed for the purpose of promoting class social life. 
PARTMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. Astronomical Society; El 
lo Espanol; Le Cercle Francais; Mathematics Club; German 
Physical Education Club for Women; Science Club. 

{ BETA KAPPA. The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is 
samma of California. Upperclassmen “who are of good 
_ character, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
-and who are distinguished for breadth of culture and excel- 
.of scholarship” are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta 
1 Society. 


INOR socieTES. Alpha Delta Mu,—Journalism Fraternity; 
jaa Chapter, Alpha Kappa Delta,—Sociology Fraternity; 
t Sigma Rho,—Forensic Fraternity; Ghosts; Mortar Board; 
| ries. 


CAL SOCIAL FRATERNITIES. Alpha Gamma Sigma; Kappa 
t Kappa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; Sigma 
(pha; Sigma Tau. 


[SICAL ORGANIZATIONS. Composers Club; Men’s Glee Club; 
'in’s Glee Club; Honorary Music Club; Symphony Orches- 


IIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS. Young Men’s Christian Association; 
1r Women’s Christian Association. 


(2ELLANEOUS ORGANIZATIONS. Cosmopolitan Club; For- 
¢ Union; Kallimachos,—Library Club; Masquers,—Dra- 
1; Orchesis,—Dancing. 

| PUBLICATIONS 

" stated publications of the College are issued as numbers 


t: Pomona College Bulletin, which is published monthly 
©t July and August). These include: 
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The Annual Catalog. 

The Report of the President and special topical numbers, 

The Register of Alumni. 

The News Letter. 

The Journal of Entomology and Zoology is published undet 
auspices of the Department of Zoology. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 

The Student Life is published four times a week by the stu 
body and is devoted to current affairs. 

The Metate is published each year by the Associated Stud 
and contains material appropriate to a college annual. 

The Sagehen, a magazine of humor, is published four tin 
year. 
The Hand Book, which contains material designed espe 
for new students, is issued at the beginning of the year b 
Associated Students. 

PruysicAaL ATTENTION | 

The physical care of students is a matter of special conce 
the College and the advantages of unusual attention and o 
tunity are offered. The climate of Southern California offi 
out-of-door life the year round. Supervision is given to atl 
:n all seasons. A regular physician is on the staff of Clare 
Colleges, under whose direction every student on entering 
physical examination. Regular work in physical educat: 
prescribed throughout the four years, and courses in Phys 
and Hygiene are given. The medical advice of the Colleg: 
sician is ordinarily available free of charge to all students, s: 
to certain conditions of hours and location of residence; |) 
nursing, surgical dressing and medicines are at the expense ! 
ill or injured, as is also medical service in chronic or pro! 
‘IIness or in case of accident, beyond ordinary first aid eme | 
treatment. A student is entitled to two days each semet 
the College Infirmary without charge for room and meal: 
additional days the charge is $2 a day. The College, hv 
reserves the right to discontinue this individual medical set 
any time without previous notice. I 

The College endeavors to safeguard students in the usic 
physical facilities, laboratories, athletic fields, and gym 
and to this end the departments have established regulatio’ 
cerning the use of such facilities, but it is clearly understc 
students who use the same do so entirely at their own ris 
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THLETICS. The direction and financial management of ath- 
's rest with the Director of Athletics, who has associated with 
as an advisory body the Athletic Council, composed of three 
abers of the faculty and three students. Under the general 
ager there is a student manager for each sport. 

lumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been developed 
he alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and un- 
assed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tennis 
‘ts, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hockey 
basketball courts are within the limits of the campus, the 
ses of the Indian Hill Golf Club are available, and athletic 
cises and field sports are encouraged. 

swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, and 
y equipped with modern appliances, is open to men. Through 
courtesy of Scripps College, the women students of Pomona 
y the privileges of the pool at the former institution. 


. 
: 


| ‘RESIDENCE FOR MEN 

‘he College is equipped with dormitory and dining hall facili- 
to accommodate all men students and it is expected that all 
{not actually living at home will live in the college dormi- 
's and board in Frary dining hall. 

ormitory and dining room privileges are provided only on the 
‘ of an inclusive yearly charge for both board and room, the 
tvarying from $400.00 to $550.00 per year. This charge in- 
32s necessary furniture, rugs, bed linen and towels, the laun- 
tig of the same and the care of rooms. The only articles to be 
tished by the student are blankets and bed spread. 

niley Hall has both single and double rooms and suites of 
t rooms accommodating two students. 

4 the Eli P. Clark men’s campus, the hall for freshmen is pro- 
1! with suites of two rooms—study and bedroom—for two 
ints. The other halls have both single rooms and suites. 


| RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 

lis expected that women students will room in the college 
t:nce halls and board at the dining room in Harwood Court. 
©men are required to reside in Harwood Court. Students 
15 at home or working for room or board may make special 
fgements with the Dean of Women. 

Frwood Court, in which is included the dormitory known as 
g Hall, and the several College Houses which afford resi- 
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dence facilities, have both single and double rooms as well ; 
suites. Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, the new dormitory fc 
women to be ready in September, will have mostly single b 
also a few double rooms. Each room is provided with the nece 
sary furnishings, including rugs, the only articles to be furnish 
by the student are linen and covers for a single bed. 
Dormitory and dining room privileges are provided on the ba: 
of an inclusive yearly charge for both board and room, the ra 
varying from $400 to $550 per year. 
EXPENSES 


Exclusive of residence facilities, the full cost of maintaini 
Pomona College exceeds six hundred dollars a year per stude 
Income from endowment and trust funds applicable to curre 
expense usually covers about one-third of the total cost, 1 
tuition fee as charged is designed to cover one-half, and the b 
ance of one-sixth is left to be covered by voluntary contributio 


ESTIMATE OF GENERAL YEARLY EXPENSES 


Minimum Average Generous 
General Tuition $300 $300 $300 
Board and Room 400 450 550 
Books and Fees 30 50 100 
Personal Expenses 90 125 250 
Total $820 $925 $1200 


All rooms in the College residence halls are rented for the ( 
lege year. The charge for rent does not include the use of the! 
during the Christmas and Spring vacations, when the halls 
closed. The residence halls are opened the Saturday before 
opening of the College year and closed the day after comme 
ment. | 
A deposit of $25 is required of all accepted candidates for 
mission, payable within 30 days of acceptance, unless the c 
date is participating in the competitive scholarship examinat 

All applicants participating in the scholarship examina 
who do not win scholarships but who wish to remain on the 
lar list of candidates for admission must deposit $25 within t 
days of the announcement of the awards. | 

This deposit reserves for the student a place in college. Fi 
dollars is credited on account of his first semester's tuitior 
ten dollars is held as a breakage fee, from which deductior 
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for individual and communal damage to college property, 
lance being credited to the student’s account on gradua- 
‘ withdrawal. 
ire to make this payment within the specified time results 
removal of the candidate’s name from the reserved list 
or instruction and for housing. This does not affect the 
ity of the candidate for admission, but candidates who 
ot paid are placed after those who have paid. 
Ud an accepted candidate who has paid this deposit with- 
y September 1, $15 will be refunded. After September 1, 
ll be refunded only if the student’s place is taken by some 
andidate, or the whole deposit of $25 may be carried for- 
s a credit if used within two years. 
College reserves the right to dismiss from a dormitory 
t rebate any student who becomes a disturbing or unde- 
occupant. 

TUITION 
r tuition, including all general privileges, Music 
rse Ticket, Library privileges, etc., per semester___$150.00 
1 for students, carrying less than ten units of work, 
ach such unit, per semester exclusive of above gen- 
Es 15.00 
sitor’s fee of $10.00 per course is required from those visit- 
ourse of study. 
ratory fees range from $2.00 to $15.00. The exact fee 
iven course is stated in connection with the description of 
yurse under Courses of Instruction; in advanced courses 
es it exceed $10.00. 


BREAKAGE DEPOSITS 
etiology and Plant Physiology, $5.00 each. 
nistry, $10.00 for each course taken. 
ge Residence Halls, $10.00. 


APPLIED MUSIC 
those paying regular tuition: 
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PRACTICE FEES 


Per Semes 

PIANO, one half-hour daily, $3.50; one hour daily____.$6.00 
GRAND PIANO, one hour daily___----—_____--_--------— 9.00 
GREAT ORGAN, one hour weekly___--------------------— 7.50 
T'WO-MANUAL PRACTICE ORGAN, one hour weekly... 3.00 
PEDAL ORGAN, one hour daily___------------_-------— 9.00 
VIOLIN, CELLO, FLUTE, 

Room without piano, one hour daily__________ 1.50 


SPECIAL FEES 


Application fee, $2.50. 
Dues for Associated Students, per Setmestet.....----------------r-sce | 
This charge is made upon all regular students by action of 
Associated Student Body. Recognizing the value of the activi 
supported by this fee, the College requires its payment and rese 
the right to approve the budget for which it is spent. 


Graduation fee, $10.00. 

Every student expecting to graduate at the end of any gi 
semester must so indicate on his registration card for that ser 
ter, and must include the graduation fee with the payment o! 
other fees at the time of such registration. Failure to indi 
such expectation or thus to pay the graduation fee will a 
matically exclude from graduation that semester. 


BILus 


All College bills are due each semester in advance and mu: 
paid by the student at the time of registration. Payment 
room and board on an installment plan may be arranged in. 
ference with the Controller at an extra charge of one dolla: 
each extra payment. No refunds are made to those leaving b: 
the end of the semester except that in the case of those les 
before the middle of the semester because of illness one-ha 
the tuition and laboratory fees are refunded and in the ca 
those dropping out for good cause within a week of their 
tration all but $25.00 is returned. No refund is made on a 
payment unless the room is re-rented to someone not then 1 
ing in a college residence hall. | 

Students are not given honorable dismissal nor graduated 
bills are not paid. Seniors must settle all recognized bills ar 
brary obligations by four p. m., of the fourth day prec 
Commencement if they are to receive their diplomas with 
class. | 
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PRIZES 


1¢ following prizes are offered for proficiency in the work of 
everal departments: 


ART 


£ Eucene C. CRAMER Prizes: A first prize of $15.00 and a 
ond prize of $10.00 awarded for excellence in drawing and 
ign in work presented for the annual exhibition in May. 
yen by Mrs. Eugene C. Cramer in memory of her husband, 
O was an artist. 


ASTRONOMY 


E MoncrieFF ASTRONOMY Prize: A prize given to the stu- 
tt in the first year course in Astronomy, taken regularly in 
3s, whose interest in the study and proficiency in the ob- 
vatory work are indicated by the best notebook kept in ac- 
dance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of ten dollars 
ziven by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, ’11. 


ECONOMICS 


E VAILE Prizes: Prizes for the best essay or oration on the 
eral subject of Agriculture in Southern California open to 

Junior and Senior classes, were endowed by the late Mr. 
irles S. Vaile. At present first and second prizes of twenty 
| ten dollars respectively are offered. 


ENGLISH 


EF. S. JeEnnincs Memoria Prizes: Eight prizes awarded at 
end of each semester to Freshmen taking English Al, to the 
) men and the two women showing the best mastery over 
tten and oral expression and also two to the men and two to 
women showing the most gain during each semester in these 
ects. The total amount of the prizes is $600.00, the gift of 
late Mr. F. S. Jennings of San Diego. 


GENERAL 


= Rena Gurtey Arcuipatp Hicr SCHOLARSHIP PrizE: A 
e of fifty dollars to be awarded to that member of the 
luating class taking the B.A. course and ranking highest in 
larship, established by the bequest of the late Reverend 
lrew W, Archibald, D.D. 


LATIN 


+ Mupce Latin Prizes: Prizes for excellence in Latin, 
t and second Prizes of ten and five dollars, respectively, 
endowed by friends of the College. 
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MATHEMATICS 


THe LLEWELLYN Bixpy MATHEMATICS Prize: A prize for ex- 
cellence in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all stu. 
dents completing both Mathematics Al and B15. A prize o! 
ten dollars is given by Mr. Llewellyn Bixby. 


MUSIC 


Tur BARBARA SANFORD ALLEN Prize: An annual competitiv 
prize of fifty dollars to be awarded to a Pomona College studen 
in the department of music. This award is made possible by th 
husband and parents of a graduate of the Class of 1915 o 
Pomona College. 

PHYSIOLOGY 


Tur LoRBEER Prizes: Prizes for the best essay on the subjec 
“How to Keep Well”; open to all who take the course in Physi 
ology. First and second prizes of fifteen and ten dollars, respec 
tively, are offered by Dr. Thomas L. Lorbeer, ’03. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Tue KINNEY DECLAMATION Prizes: A prize declamation cot 
test, open to the members of the Freshman class, occurs ne 
the middle of the year. First and second prizes of fifteen ar 
ten dollars, respectively, are endowed by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 


Ture Dote DEBATE Prizes: A prize debate for Lower Divisic 
men is arranged for the close of the second semester. First at 
second prizes of fifteen and ten dollars, respectively, establish’ 
by the late Mr. J. H. Dole in memory of his brother, Mr. W. 


Dole, are endowed by Mr. J. Albert Dole and Mr. A. M. Do 


Tur KNEELAND ORATORY Prizes: A prize oratorical conte 
open to Lower Division men of Pomona College and men of t 
Southern California Junior Colleges of the Eastern Division 
held during the second semester. First and second prizes_ 
fifty and twenty-five dollars, respectively, are provided by | 
Martin Dwellé Kneeland of Claremont. 


Ture KNEELAND DEBATE Prizes: A prize debate open to Upr 
Division men is to be held for the first time toward the close: 
the second semester of 1936-1937. This debate replaces the fi 
mer Kneeland Upper Division Oratorical Contest. First < 
second prizes of fifty and twenty-five dollars, respectively, | 
provided by Dr. Martin Dwelle Kneeland of Claremont. — 


Tur WHEELER Prizes: The opportunity to compete for a ff 
prize of seventy-five dollars and a second prize of fifty doll: 
for speeches of their own composition is offered to Up? 
Division men. The judges have the right to distribute the p! 
money otherwise than in the sums indicated, or to withhold: 
awards if they feel warranted in so doing. These prizes 
endowed by the late S. H. Wheeler. 


| 
| 
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RELIGION 


HE Hacer Prizes: Prizes for the best essays on a foreign 
issionary subject, open to all students were endowed by the 
te Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Hager. At present first and second 
izes of twenty and ten dollars respectively are offered. 


DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


ART 


HE HANNAH TEMPEST SCHOLARSHIP FUND oF $5,000. Income 
be divided equally between a man and a woman studying art, 
accordance with conditions laid down by the donor, Mrs. 
annah Tempest Jenkins. 


MILITARY 


Students who have completed the basic course in Military Sci- 
and Tactics (or its equivalent) are eligible for enrolment in 
advanced course of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Stu- 
s enrolling in the advanced course enter into an agreement to 
plete the two years’ course and to attend a six weeks’ summet 
ing camp. In consideration of this agreement, students receive 
1 the government cash allowances equivalent to scholarships of 
t $100.00 per year. All necessary expenses in connection with 
summer camp, including transportation to and from the camp, 
)rovided by the government. 

The number of students admitted to the advanced course is 
ed to about fifteen per year. Selection of students for enrol- 
tis based upon excellence in military training and suitability for 
tual appointment as second lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve 
s. Students who present evidence of above average records in 
ary training in R.O.T.C. units of preparatory schools will be 


1 consideration in the selection of those to whom these scholar- 
> will be awarded. 


MUSIC 


IE KATE Conpit BrimHALL MeEmortaL Music ScHOLARSHIP 
IND, $2,000. Given by the late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit, 


PHYSICS 


te Ricuarp P. Epmunps Memortat Funp provides a scholar- 
P of full tuition for an upper division man student (prefer- 
ly one who has attended during the first two years) nomi- 
ted to the Scholarship Committee by the Professor of Physics, 
ar the close of each scholastic year for use the following year. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


PPA Detta Honor ScHoLARSHIP ENDOWMENT oF $2,032.65 
ven by members of Kappa Delta Fraternity. 
€ mcome from this endowment is supplemented by individual 
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pledges to yield a scholarship of $250, administered under | 
special committee. Awarded to a man at the beginning of hi 


senior year. 

Tue FLoRA SANBORN P1TzER MEMORIAL ScHOLARSHIP. $500 
year from The Sanborn-Pitzer Foundation established by Ru: 
sell K. Pitzer (Pomona 1900) in memory of his wife (Pomon 
1901). Awarded to a student selected by the Foundation. 


Ture Matcotm Eversote MEMORIAL Funp provides a schola: 
ship of full tuition for a man in the Junior Class to be nom 
nated to the Scholarship Committee by the President of t 
College at the end of the nominee’s second year in Pomot 
College. The selection will be based not on scholastic rat 
only but on the possession of those personal qualities whi 
indicate a high degree of promise in a student of outstandi 


character. 


GENERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Except as a donor may have given specific instructions to 
contrary it is the practice of the Committee on Scholarshit 
make awards to candidates who indicate promise in: 

(1) Literary, scientific or other scholastic ability and 


tainments. 

(2) Qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of « 
acter, and power to lead and to take an interest 11 
college community. ; 

(3) Physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor sf 
or in other ways. 

The preferred applicant will excel in all three of the cate; 
listed, but in the absence of such preferred combination the ( 
mittee may select an applicant who shows distinction in the 
two over an applicant who shows a lower degree of promis 
excellence in all. In any case interested participation in act 
which sustain physical well-being constitutes an essential q 
cation, though superior skills and excellence in such matte 
not given undue weight. 

Before making application to the Committee on Scholai 
applicants who are not already students in Pomona College 
file application for admission to the College with the Com 
on Admissions (fee $2.50). In the case of freshmen it ig 
narily expected that they will not have attended any other ¢ 
or university. Exceptions to this rule require special com! 
action. Each applicant for a scholarship shall be endorsed } 

head of the school from which he comes, and will be requi 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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e competitive examinations. The examinations for Freshmen 
ll be held on Saturday, December 5, 1936. The examinations 
Junior College transfers will be held on Saturday, March 13, 
37. The Committee on Scholarships reserves the privilege, in 
e of doubt, to require further, any special evidence, by exami- 
ion or interview, which it may deem necessary to determine 
candidate’s fitness. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR New STUDENTS 
FRESHMEN 


The following scholarships are available for candidates for ad- 
sion to the Freshman Class in the academic year 1936-37, half 
the stipend being available for the first semester and half for 
- second: 

Four Scholarships of Five Hundred Dollars each, two for 
men on the Henry E. Storrs and Julia A. Storrs Foundation, 
and two for women from the Margaret Burton Harwood Me- 
morial Fund. 

Four Scholarships of Three Hundred Dollars each, open to 
both men and women; two from the Thomas J. Dowling Fund 
and two from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Fund. 

Five Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, open 
to both men and women: One of these is from the Henry G. 
Brainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd Memorial Fund. 
in the two following groups, the award becomes available to 
the tuition of the second semester, provided the performance 
the candidate during the first semester is entirely satisfactory: 


Five Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, 
open to both men and women. 

Four Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, two 
for men and two for women, who are nominated for the same 
by the California Scholarship Federation. 


Applications for above freshmen scholarships, 1937-38, should 
made on regular scholarship application blanks and should be 
d with the Committee on Scholarships by November 15, 1936. 


Announcement of awards will be made on or before February 
1937, 


JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFERS 
Che following scholarships are available for candidates from 
uior College men or women in the academic year 1937-38, half 
the en being available for the first semester and half for 
second; 


.___One scholarship of Three Hundred Dollars, available to 
Incoming transfers from junior college on the Margaret Bur- 
ton Harwood Memorial Fund. 
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Two scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars eac 
available to incoming transfers from junior college. 

In the two following groups, the award becomes available 

pay the tuition of the second semester, provided the performan 

of the candidate during the first semester is entirely satisfactor 


Two scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars ea 
available to incoming transfers from junior college, who a 
recommended for the same by Alpha Gamma Sigma. 

Five scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars ea 
available for incoming students of sophomore or junior star 
ing from among the best qualified applicants for admission. — 

Applications for above advanced standing scholarships shor 
be made on regular scholarship application blanks and should. 
Gled with the Committee on Scholarships on or before March 1 


Announcement of awards will be made on or before June 1 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MATRICULATED STUDENTS 


Twenty-one awards of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each 
available on a semester basis for matriculated students, men ‘ 
women, in any class, during the academic year 1936-37. Of tl 
fifteen are from the Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarship Fund : 
three are from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Fu 
They are not available to entering students. Eleven awards 
available for the first semester and ten for the second semes 
either upon application to the Committee or upon selection by’ 
Committee from the whole number of those eligible. TI 
scholarships are primarily intended to give recognition to ¢ 
standing students. 

Applications for these Scholarships should reach the Com: 
tee on Scholarships before May 15th for the first semester of 
following academic year and before January 1) th for the sec! 
semester of the current academic year. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The following award may be made for 1937-38 if qual: 
applicants appear. Applications should be in the hands of, 
Committee on Scholarships by February 1, 1937. | 

One WILLIAM LINCOLN HONNOLD FOUNDATION fellow: 
with a stipend varying from eight hundred to fifteen hurt 
dollars, as determined by the committee of award, accordir 
circumstances; open normally only to students who have ° 
four full years of work in Pomona College, who are rated 1/1 
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er half of the graduating class, on the basis of their perform- 
e during both the junior and senior years, and who wish to 
tinue their studies either in Claremont Colleges or elsewhere 
America or abroad. 
hould the student selected waive the emolument, the stipend 
y be paid to the candidate next in rank, while the first student 
ald be designated Honorary Honnold Fellow for the year. 
‘he appointment will be for one year, but satisfactory work 
‘conduct may earn a renewal, so that a really successful can- 
ite may enjoy the fellowship for two or possibly three years, 
le at the same time a new appointment may be made from 
graduating class each successive year. 
‘he prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote scholarship 
er than merely to reward faithful classroom work. The selec- 
will be based not on scholarship only but on the possession of 
@ personal qualities which indicate a high degree of promise 
| student of outstanding character. The plans for graduate 
k are to be made in consultation between the candidate and 
Committee on Scholarships, the committee having final au- 
‘ity. At the end of each year of tenure, each Honnold Fellow 
» make a full report to the Committee on Scholarships cover- 
the character of his work, impressions of the institution in 
ch he has been residing, his plans for the immediate future, 
recommendations for the further development or improve- 
t of this fellowship plan. 


OTHER AWARDS 


he Committee on Scholarships also nominates students of 
ona College who wish to apply for awards by other institu- 
sand foundations. Those who seek nomination to the Rhodes 
larships should advise with the Committee on Scholarships. 


GRANTS IN AID 


ae income of certain funds is used towards paying the second 
ster tuition fees of students who are in pecuniary need. Such 
3 given only to students who are or intend to become candi- 
| for a degree from Pomona College, who maintain a high 
lard of honor, who are economical in their habits, who are 
ar in their attendance upon college exercises, and who main- 
after the first semester of the Freshman year, at least ““C” 
>in their scholastic work. Grants are rarely available for a 
mt in the first year of his attendance. 
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Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who pr 
not to have conformed to the conditions. 

As a rule recipients of grants in aid will be asked to rer 
service to the College in exchange. 

If a student who has received a grant in aid transfers to 
other institution before graduation, the total sum granted hir 
Pomona College shall become a loan, repayable according to 
terms applicable to regular student loans. 


All applications for aid should be made before May 1st for 
Grst semester of the following academic year and before Jan 
15th for the second semester of the current academic year. 
Address Committee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. | 


STUDENT AID FUNDS 


GENERAL 


Tue Francis Bancrort MemortaL Funp, $1,500. Given 
Mrs. James T. Ford of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
her father. | 


Tue Barrows Funp oF $2,500. Given by L. H. Barrows 
Pasadena, California. | 


Tue H. G. Brtrncs MemoriaL Funp, $1,000. Given by h 
E. A. Billings of Los Angeles, California, in memory of. 
husband. | 


Tur FioreNcE G. Brxpy Fuwnp, $5,000. Given by Florence 
Bixby of California. : 
Tur Bristo. MemortaL Funp, $400. A fund raised as a 
morial to the Reverend Sherlock Bristol. | 
Tue Bessie A. BrowN MEMORIAL Funp, $1,000. Given 
Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in met 
of Bessie A. Brown. | 


Tur Henry Hersert Brown MEMORIAL Funp, $1,000. G 


by Mrs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in 0 
ory of her son. 


Tur CLASS oF 1918 Funp oF $961.78. Given by the Class of : 


Tur CHartes C. Cracin Memorial Funp, $5,025. Give 
Mrs. Laura E. Cragin in memory of her husband, Rev. Ch: 
CwGragin: 


Tur Acnes K. CrawrorD MEMORIAL Funp, $1,000. Give 
David R. Crawford and William Crawford, in memory of | 
mother. 


EpeLt CLus or PoMona STUDENT Ai Funp, $1,000. 
To help, preferably, a girl. 
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‘HE Etwoop Funp or $2,600. Given by Mary E. Elwood of 
edlands, California. 

‘HE Forp Funp or $2,500. Given by Rev. James T. Ford of 
os Angeles, California. 

‘HE Fowter Funp or $1,000. Given by Mrs. Margaret Fowler 
f Pasadena, California. 

‘HE OrREN A. Gorton Funp or $5,000. Established by the will 
f Orren A. Gorton of Sherburne, New York. 

‘HE Emma K. Guitp Funp or $44,337.14. Given by Emma K. 
uild of Claremont, California. 

‘HE Manette Hann MeEmortat Funp or $1,500. 


‘HE ALFRED JAMES HARwoop MeEmortAL Funp, $8,000. Given 
y Alfred P. Harwood of San Dimas, in memory of his son. 


HE Cartes E, Harwoop Funp or $5,000. Given by Charles E. 
larwood, LL.D., of Upland. 


HE THomMas F. Howarp “MemortaL ScHoLARSHIP F UND,” 
900. Given by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los Angeles, 
alifornia, in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 


HE Mary Marvin Janes Funp or $296.93. Given by Mary 
‘arvin Janes of Pasadena, California. 


HE Kuns Fuwnp or $2,000. Given by Henry L. Kuns of La 
erne, 


HE Loomis Funp or $2,000. Given by Miss Jean Loomis, ’97. 


HE Howarp J. Mitts MemoriaL Funp oF $3,000. Given by 
ts. Howard J. Mills of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
her husband. 


HE ONTARIO CoNGREGATIONAL CHURCH Funp, $186.50. Given 


t Ry Bc Congregational Church towards the endowment 
a fund. 


aE Pace Funp oF $5,000. Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page of 
smona, California. (Three thousand dollars of this may at 
me time be used for other purposes. ) 


T£ ARTHUR WarREN PHeELps MEMORIAL Funp, $2,000. Given 


Mrs. C. S. Phelps and Mr. C. A. Phelps, in memory of their 
n and brother. 


iE Lypta PHEetps Memoria Funp, $4,000. Given by Hiram 
Phelps of Ontario, California, in memory of his wife. 


te Picrim Cuurcu or Pomona Funp, $1,667.44. Given by 
> Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona. 


2 Prrcrim Cyurcu Women’s AUXILIARY Funp, $500. Given 


the Women’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational Church 
| Pomona. 
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Tuer Joun D. Potrer MEMORIAL Funp, $2,000. Given by Mr 
S. T. Potter of Westboro, Massachusetts, in memory of h 
husband. 

Tur Searinc Funp or $1,800. Given by Dr. Anna H. Searir 
of Escondido, California. 

Tire WALTER O. SHATTO MEMORIAL Funp, $4,000. Given | 
Mrs. Clara R. Shatto in memory of her husband. 

Tue CLypE H. Suretps MEMorRIAL Funp, $1,200. Given | 
R. P. Shields of San Diego, in memory of his oldest son, w 
was drowned in 1894, when about twenty-one years of age. 
Tue Sweet MemMoriAL Funp oF $2,900. Given by Harlan 

Sweet in memory of his wife, C. Nell Sweet. 

Tue THATCHER Funp oF $6,000. Given by Miss Susan 
Thatcher of San Diego. 

Tue WARDWELL Funp oF $1,000. Given by Mrs. Maria T. Was 
well of Plymouth, Connecticut. 

Tue CLARA B. WATERMAN MEMORIAL FUND OF $5,000. Gir 
by Miss Rosa May Bennett of Los Angeles. 

Tur West Funp oF $2,000. Given by Henry S. West of I 
Angeles. 


SPECIAL 


“CromMBIE ALLEN SCHOLARSHIP FUND” OF $1,000, half of 
income available annually to a graduate of Chaffey Union H 
School and half to a graduate of Chaffey Junior College 
Ontario, California. : 

Ture Marta E. Berry Memorial FUND OF $6,000. Given 
Miss Elizabeth E. Berry. For foreign students. 

Tue Maser S. Bripces MEMORIAL Funp, $3,500. Given 
Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Bridges of San Diego, California, in meti 
of their daughter. Available for women. 


“Arice Paut Harwood SCHOLARSHIP Funp” or $5,000. C 
to graduates of Chaffey Union High School of Ontario. 

“Sre_tLA M. KiNG SCHOLARSHIP AND Loan FUND FOR Wom 
$10,000. : 


Three grants-in-aid, provided annually by Reverenp M. D.K 
LAND, D.D., of Claremont, of $200 each, are available for 
fide new candidates for professional Christian service, eith: 
the pastorate or in foreign mission fields—$150 for the 
semester and $50 for the second. ) 
THE FRANCIS M. Price Funp or $1,000. For children of 
sionaries. | 
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Loan Funps 


he College also administers loan funds established by the be- 
t of Ellen H. Lyman and by George H. DeKayay romin 
ory of his brother Frelin Campbell DeKay. By means of 
> funds, it is possible to co-operate in a moderate way, and 
orarily, with the pressing needs of students. 

re Ray Loan Funp made possible by the gift of $1,000 by 


‘s. E. F. Ray provides a means of meeting situations of tem- 
rary need. 


iE Lucy B. Jencks Memortat Stupent Loan Funp oF $160, 
ablished by the Claremont Chapter of the D. A. R., available 
‘a senior girl to be designated by the Dean of Women. 

r more substantial loans over a longer period, the College 
nisters the following funds on an interest bearing basis: 


iE CAROLINE PuHeEtrs Stoxes Funp, endowed in the sum of 
,000 by the will of Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in mem- 
- of her sister. 


E ErHan ALLEN CHAsE AND Aucusta Fietp CuHase Mg- 
RIAL Funp oF $5,000, for men. 

l applications for loans should be addressed to the Com- 
¢ on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 


SELF SUPPORT 


ie Committee on Student Aid endeavors to find employment 
tudents needing to earn a part of their expenses. Many are 
helping themselves by various forms of labor such as janitor 
» waiting on tables, general house work, gardening and the 
The most desirable positions are in general secured by 
classmen who have proven themselves good workers and 
students, and those coming to the College for the first time 
1 be content if any work which they can satisfactorily do is 
d for them. Students in any case should come prepared to 
Ul bills for at least one semester. Their record during this 
-er will be a large factor in deciding what opportunities for 
elp will be open to them. Applications for aid in securing 
yment should be addressed to the Chairman of the Com- 
on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 

> National Youth Administration program provided at 
1a College during the year 1935-36 the sum of $1215 per 
|, which was earned by needy students assigned to socially 
ole tasks. Students were permitted to earn an average of 
‘a maximum of $20 per month. 
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ADMISSION 
PREPARING FOR COLLEGE 


The College welcomes tentative applications from prospect 
students a year or so in advance and is glad to offer suggesti 
regarding the best preparation for admission. 

Any person interested in preparing for Pomona, or any Pri 
pal, Vice-Principal or Counsellor who is responsible for direct 
the preparatory programs of students is invited to call on 
Admissions Office at any time regarding the acceptability of c 
didates or for advice on specific programs. It is often possible 
students to select work in their final high school years that - 
add greatly to their ability to do college work. The Directo: 
Admissions is glad to cooperate with the preparatory school: 
planning satisfactory programs for any individuals, whether 
not they are Pomona College applicants. 

Anyone interested may have his records evaluated at any ti 
By having this done early subsequent admission difficulties 1 
be avoided. 

For further information, write to Director of Admissi 
Sumner Hall, Pomona College, Claremont, California. : 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS AND METHODS OF ADMISSION 


Inasmuch as the College expends on its educational work t 
as much as it receives from tuition fees, thus making an im 
ment of three hundred dollars a year in every student adm 
to its halls, the College naturally is justified in rendering 
service only to those who are properly qualified to profit the 
both in their own development and in their subsequent setv! 
society. : 

Students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpo 
the institution and to maintain regular attendance on all C 
appointments. Any student who falls below grade in schola 
or who, for any reason, in the judgment of the faculty « 
proper committees, is felt not to be a desirable member 0 
student body, may be dismissed without specific charges. — 


It is urgently pointed out to both students and parents th: 
value of a college education consists in no small degree 1 
fullest participation in the college atmosphere and life. | 
important, therefore, that all absence through the college 


should be avoided. Some of the most important of the ¢ 
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es are lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, on which 
are centered particular and vital phases of the common life, 
it is therefore urged that over-Sunday visits at home or else- 
e be avoided. 


is the purpose of Pomona College to do a distinctly high 
2 of work, thus preparing its graduates for special achieve- 
: in whatever later callings they may choose. While Pomona 
ge emphasizes the value of a broad general training as pre- 
ary to the highest achievement in any professional field, it 
s such a variety of courses that many students readily find 
lesired combination which constitutes a definite and adequate 
ration for later professional training in a special field such 
edicine, law, engineering, scientific research, religious or 
| service, teaching or other fields. Candidates for admission 
xpected to present satisfactory evidence of their fitness for 
ge, both in character and in scholarship. 

rmal application should be accompanied by a fee of two 
rs and fifty cents. 


medical examination conducted by an authorized physician, 
t the direction of the College, is required of all students. 
1 applicant for admission, immediately upon receipt of noti- 


on of acceptance, is required to make a deposit of twenty- 
Jollars. See page 32. 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


plicants are admitted to freshman standing in accordance 
one of the following plans: 
Certificate of graduation from an approved secondary 
school showing either: 
A. Fifteen recommended units accumulated during the 
9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades; or 
- Twelve recommended units accumulated during the 
10th, 11th and 12th grades. 


I. Certificate of graduation from an approved secondary 
school showing either: 


A. Twelve recommended units accumulated during the 
9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades supplemented by ad- 


ditional evidence of ability to do successful college 
work including: 
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1. A personal letter from the proper official of 
school from which the candidate graduated, o: 
graduating; and 

2. A satisfactory achievement in specified schola 
aptitude tests; or 


B. Nine recommended units accumulated during the 1 
11th and 12th grades supplemented by additional 
dence of ability to do successful college work includ 
1. A personal letter from the proper official of 
school from which the candidate graduated, 
graduating; and 

2. A satisfactory achievement in specified schol: 
aptitude tests. 

Note: Certificate of having successfully passed examinat 
as given by the College Entrance Examination Board will b 
cepted as the equivalent of secondary school units in sub 
covered by such examinations. These examinations are give 
stated times and places; information regarding details ma 
secured from the Director of Admissions. 


Plan III. Examination by the College. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


Students who transfer from a Junior College, or from an 
College or University, and who have sufficient credit there! 
are admitted to advanced standing on credentials signed b 
proper officials. These credentials should give full particula 
garding the nature of the courses taken, the time spent in 
and the student’s final grade in the same. 


THREE YEAR PROGRAM OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATE 


Recognizing the increasing demand on the part of 
Junior College graduates for an opportunity to continue 
education on the basis of a three-year program leading t 
Master’s degree rather than a two-year program leading | 
Bachelor’s degree, Pomona College wishes to announce tha 
prepared to arrange such a procedure and welcomes inquirie: 
all who are interested. | 

ENTRANCE SUBJECTS 


The only specific requirement is at least 3 units of Engli 
addition to this, applicants will find it advantageous to | 
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following: at least 2 units of one foreign language; 1 unit 
of history, algebra, geometry, and laboratory science; and 3 
ore units of electives from the following subjects: English, 
gn language, history, mathematics and laboratory science. 


r advanced work in most fields, a reading knowledge of at 
one modern foreign language is necessary, usually French or 
van. In some fields, a command of both is desirable. It is 
much to the advantage of the student to acquire this reading 
ledge before entering college. Students who are planning to 
dvanced work in the Physical Sciences or in Mathematics, 
do well to take both Trigonometry and Solid Geometry in 
School if possible. 


ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 


ture students, particularly those equipped for advanced 
es in special departments, may be admitted as special stu- 
to courses for which, by ability and preparation, they may 
ted. Special students are not candidates for a degree. 


PRE-REGISTRATION AND REGISTRATION 


1 appointed days, on or before the first Saturday in June, all 
nt students must fill out a schedule listing their choice of 
cts for the following year. 


'w students prepare a program of study on announced days 
© opening of each semester. 


gistration is completed by the payment of tuition and fees 
\¢ of the regularly announced days preceding the opening of 
lass work of each semester. 


e fee for late pre-registration or late registration is $2.00 for 
tst or second day following the appointed days, and $1.00 
onal for every day thereafter to a maximum of $10.00. 


CHANGES IN REGISTRATION 


tudent has the privilege of modifying his schedule of studies 
dition or substitution of courses, with the assent of his ad- 
ind the instructor concerned, at any time within two weeks 
2 beginning of class work. A student may drop a course, 
the consent of his adviser and without penalty, within a 
1 following the beginning of class work. Thereafter, the 


ing of a course by a student shall entail for him a grade of 
t the course, except as circumstances may, in the judgment 
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of the instructor and the Classification Committee, warrai 
different grade. 

The fee for each change of schedule is one dollar ($1. 
This is waived in the case of new students, registering for 


first time. 
Students are admitted to those courses only for which ther 


formally registered. 
Students are not received later than two weeks from the 


ginning of class work. 


MATRICULATION 


Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance requiren 
and the proven ability to carry college work. To this en 
standing of all new students is provisional until after they 
been in residence for one semester. At that time those are m: 
ulated who have shown themselves in accord with the spirit « 
College and who have done a satisfactory quality of work d 
their semester of residence. 

Matriculants must have carried the work of their first s 
ter of residence without incurring any FF grades, and they 
:f Freshmen, have earned at least 24 grade points, and if $ 
mores or Upperclassmen, at least twice as many grade pot 
the number of units for which they were registered. Stude 
any class carrying less than 12 units must have made tw 
many grade points as the units for which they were registe 

Students failing to matriculate at the end of the first se 
of residence may be matriculated only after they have met 
requirements for two semesters. 

Students are not candidates for a degree nor are they ¢ 
for recommendation to college standing in another institutt 
til they have matriculated. All students must be matricula 


fore attaining to Junior standing. 


SUPERVISION OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Amount: : 
The College regulates the amount of work a student ma 


as follows: 

15 or 16 units of academic work, exclusive of Physic: 
cation (Gymnastics, Sports, Activities*) Military Dril 
Choir,* is the general registration and the maximum for 


men. 
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) register for 17 units, exclusive of work stated in the pre- 
1g paragraph, a student must have earned 32 more grade 
s than the total number of units for which he registered the 
ious semester; to register for 18 units, 40 more grade points, 


) register for less than 12 units of academic work requires 
al permission. 


ity: 

A student is expected to secure each semester twice as many 
2 points as the total number of units of registration. 

: the end of the first month of each semester, and also at or 
the middle of each semester, a report is made of all students 
failing or unsatisfactory work for the period preceding the 
of the report. In addition to these general reports, instruc- 
may make reports at any time concerning individual stu- 
} who are not in good scholastic standing. Advisers and 


} receive such reports and take such steps as are advisable 
ch individual case. 


the end of each semester a complete report is made on every 
mt. This report becomes part of the student’s record and 


ates the semester’s standing in the courses for which he has 
registered. 


henever the quality of a student’s work declines to such an 
t that his graduation in due course seems improbable, he and 
rents are so informed, and he is advised to withdraw. De- 
1 in every such case is reached by the joint action of the 
ge Life and Classification Committees in consultation with 
tudent’s adviser. The college may at any time require the 


lrawal of a student if the quality of his work seems to war- 
such action. 


drawing From a Class: 


idents may withdraw from classes only through authoriza- 
from the Recorder’s Office. This authorization is sent by 
lice directly to the instructor 
ty Dropping Students: 


student who proves unable or unwilling to carry a course 
ctorily may be dropped from it by the College Life Com- 
2 upon the recommendation of the instructor at any time 


‘emester hour value of 


, each of these is as follows: Phy) Hale 
%; Mil. Drill, 4%; Choir, 1; 
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later than six weeks from the beginning of the course. The 
dent’s class card, with a grade of either FF or W for the ce 
and an annotation reporting the fact of his having been drog 
shall be turned in to the Recorder’s Office. 

Class Attendance: 

Students are expected to maintain regular attendance a 
class appointments in the courses for which they are regist 
Irregular attendance usually results in low scholastic standir 
failure. 

While there is no general college requirement, each instr 
has the right to establish such specific regulations regardin: 
tendance as may seem best suited to his particular departs 


Final Examinations: | 
Final examinations are required of all students in ali sub 


save as exceptions are made by action of the faculty. 

The schedule of final examinations is prepared by the C 
of Study Committee. No changes of classes from this scl 
may be made without the consent of this Committee. Exa 
tions for individual students may be given at other than | 
uled times only by consent of the Classification Committ 
on the presentation to the instructor of a Business Office 1 
for a fee of two dollars ($2.00), unless this fee is remitted 
Committee. | 

A teacher may, at his discretion, appoint a time at wh 
announced test missed or not passed may be made up. — 
such a test can be taken, a receipt from the Business Offic 
payment of a fee of one dollar ($1.00) must be presented 
teacher by the student, unless this fee is remitted by the € 
cation Committee. | 
Field Trips: | 

Field trips are looked upon by the faculty as a legitima 
of certain courses. Permission for such trips is secured’ 
structors from the Courses of Study Committee at the | 
of each semester. Instructors certify to the Recorder's O: 
names of students participating in these trips. | 
Eligibility: , 

Students are required to maintain a satisfactory stan 
excellence in all their studies in order to represent the Co 
any of its athletic teams or other organizations comin; 


the public. 


i 
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SUPERVISION OF CONDUCT 


| the government of the College, the largest liberty consistent 
| good work and orderly conduct is allowed. Students are 
cted to show both within and without the College such 
sct for order, morality, personal honor, and the rights of 
rs as good citizenship demands. Failure to do so will be suf- 
at cause for removal from the College. 


he Committee on College Life exercises the authority of the 
2ge over all students individually with respect to personal 
uct, and over student organizations which bear the name of 
Sollege, or which represent the College in any way. 


dividual or collective student enterprises which involve the 
ace of the participants from the College, while using the 
ge Name, must receive the official sanction of the Committee 
vollege Life. 


le use or possession of alcoholic liquors of any kind whatso- 
on the campus is prohibited by the College. 


| 
| 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE 


2omona College awards but one academic degree, that of 
elor of Arts, which may be attained either in ordinary or in 
ts. The special procedure in honors study is given on page 58. 
following requirements apply to all students. 


Unit REQUIREMENTS 


Jne hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of work 
equired for graduation. A “unit” consists of one recitation or 
*€ period, or one laboratory period a week for one semester. 
citation or lecture period covers fifty minutes; a laboratory 
d covers, in general, the time of three such periods. In order 
mplete the course in four years one must take an average of 


p units of academic work throughout. 


GraDE Point REQUIREMENTS 


1 order to graduate a student must not only earn a certain 
er of units, but also attain an average of at least C grade in 
Units. To this end a certain number of grade points is ascribed 
ch grade as a basis of determining average grade. The scale 
‘adjusted that the number of credits required for graduation 
des with double the number of units. 
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GRADES AND GRADE POINTS 
1. Grades and grade points are as follows: 


GRADES GRADE POINTS PER UNIT 
A 4 (excellent) 
B 3. (very good) 
G 2 (average) 
D 1 (passing) 
F 0 (failure) may be made up toa 
outside of class 
FF 0 (failure) may not be made up ¢: 


I (Incomplete) by repeating course 

W (Withdrawn with permission while work was of pa 

grade or better) 

2. The F grade and the FF grade both indicate a failure 
the case of the F grade the failure incurred may be made up ot 
of class upon conditions laid down by the teacher, provided 
conditions are met on or before the first day after the Spring 
tion, if the failure is incurred in the first semester,* or on OF i 
the first day of recitation of the next College year, i 
failure was in the second semester. An F grade made up thu 
not be raised above a D grade. An F grade not so made up re 
permanently upon the records as a failure. A FF grade can be 
up only by taking the work over in class. Where the FF or pf 
nent F is incurred in required work, that work must be re 
when next offered. A student may not continue with work in 
he has received a FF. The making up of work which has re 
the F or FF grade does not expunge the grade from the recc 
does permit credit and “srade points” for the course. 

All F and FF grades reported by teachers are accompanie 
a specific statement in writing of the cause for the failu 
detailed statement in case of the F grade of the work necessz 
its removal. A copy of this statement is mailed to students. 


3. The I mark is given where illness on the part of a: 
justifies the granting to him of additional time for the com 
of his work. It may be changed upon the same conditions a 
laid down for the making up of the F grade, with this ex 
that other than a D grade may be thus earned.* Teacher: 
ing to give an I grade for other justifiable cause than illnes 
first receive permission to do so from the Classification Con 

4. The mark W is used where a student has withdrawn 
course in accordance with provision on Pp. 51. 

*F or I grades incurred during the first semester of year 


may be removed on the recommendation of the teacher ©0! 
by the successful completion of the work of the final 5s 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
GRADUATION 


Divisions 


[he departments of the college are organized in three divisions, 
ollows: 


I II III 
Astronomy Economics 
ish Biology Education 
ch Botany History 
an Chemistry Physical Eduction? 
k Geology Political Science 
in Mathematics Religion 
1 Military Science Sociology 
ic Physics 
ysophy Psychology* 
—oo Zoology 
is 


chology C107, Educational Psychology; and Psychology D112, 
1 Psychology, shall count for purposes of distribution in Division 
istead of Division II. 

sical Education A5, Hygiene; (C130, Kinesiology; and D131, 
ical Deviations, shall count for purposes of distribution in 
ion II instead of Division III, . 


DivIsIoN REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION*™ 


. 126 units total, including six units of Physical Education 
Activities, four of which must be taken in the first two years 
and two in the last two years of the course. 

36 units of C and D courses, of which 24 are to be in one 

division. 

. In the other two divisions there are to be a total of 42 units 
(A, B, C or D), not less than 12 units in either division. 

: Physical Education Activities and Military Drill are not 
counted in meeting the division requirements stated above. 
Applied Art and applied Music units count if they meet 
regulations governing credits acceptable for graduation. 

These General Requirements are designed to protect the student 

ist gross errors in shaping his collegiate program. They inten- 


on 


Aw 
. 


Prior to graduation, all students are required by the laws of the 
tate of California to pass a course or an examination on the 
OnStitution of the United States. This requirement may be 
ier ttcal Science Al, B3b, C101, D118a, D114, History B9a, 
hose students who have not completed the Constitution require- 
‘ent for graduation by course or by examination on or before the 
pening day of senior year will be required to register for a course 
ieeting the requirement during the first semester of senior year, 


ive as exceptions may be made by action of the Classification 
ymmittee, 
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tionally leave him a great deal of freedom to shape his course 
study according to his ‘nterest. In the exercise of this freedon 
will be the part of wisdom for him to take advantage of the work 
organization of the curricular program into sequences of cour 
departments and divisions, looking upon these things as aids 
which he, as student, may avail himself in the process of secu 
an education. Courses, etc., are, however, merely aids toward, 


substitutes for, reading, reflection and independent study. 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 


In the planning of his work the student in Pomona Colleg 
given a large range. The only limitations are designed to in 
to him, on the one hand, the breadth of view which may be ga 
by some study of each of the great realms of knowledge; and 
the other, that concentration along a chosen line of work w 
shall develop power of thought and an actual fund of knowleds 
some particular field. 

In selecting his courses of study and also in determining 
outside reading the student should have as his fudamental pu 
while in college to become familiar with the principal phases 0 
intellectual culture of mankind. This involves the following e 
tial features: 

1. Acquaintance with great literature. 

2. Comprehension of the principal concepts of natural sci 

both physical and biological. 

3. Familiarity with present-day established conceptions 0 
social order and an intellectual grasp of contemporary | 
problems. 

A, Some philosophical appreciation of the general nature ¢ 
universe and an evaluation of human ideals, both more 
religious. 

The student should bear in mind that the divisional and d 
mental arrangement of courses is primarily for convenience < 
not intended to limit his own responsibility to acquire a libera 

cation which will meet the fourfold objective stated above. 
extent to which he has succeeded will be to some degree ind 
by the results of the general examination in his senior year. 

In the evaluation of all academic exercises the quality 0 
used by the student will be weighed together with the soundne 
completeness of his thinking. Before any student is accep 
upper division standing he must satisfy a committee of the 
of his ability habitually to use English of good quality. As 
whose English is persistently unacceptable may therefore be 
drawn from candidacy for a degree at the next ensuing com! 
ment if his deficiency recurs as late as the middle of his senio 

Responsibility for raising the level of a student’s habitual 
English lies solely with himself, inasmuch as it is not the po 
the College generally to undertake the teaching of basic sec 
school subjects. Students who have weakness in expressing 
selves in their mother tongue should bear in mind the value 
tain important courses offered by the Department of English. 
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CONCENTRATION IN SPECIAL FIELDS 


for the guidance of the student who wishes to work out a pro- 
. of concentration in a particular field certain principles and 
ods of procedure have become established: 

|. Lower Division Preparation: There must be sufficient 
sr Division (A and B) work in the special field and in allied 
; to ensure adequate preparation for carrying successfully the 
sr Division work aimed at. 

2. Upper Division Requirement: Not less than eighteen hours 
Ipper Division (C and D) work in the field of concentration; 
yf these eighteen hours must be of D rank, and six of ther 
be taken during the Senior year. 

3. Foreign Language: For advanced work in most fields a 
ing knowledge of at least one modern foreign language is nec- 
y—usually French or German; in some fields a command of 
is most desirable. It is very much to the advantage of the 
ant to acquire this reading knowledge before entering college. 
{/ Comprehensive Examination: In most fields the student’s 
ram of concentration culminates in a final “comprehensive ex- 
ation” covering the entire field in which his concentration lies. 
. Adviser: That member of the faculty in whose field a 
nt is working intensively becomes the student’s official adviser 
ig his Junior and Senior years. It will be well for the student 
msult his prospective adviser even earlier in his course. 

The application of these ideas involves to such a degree a rec- 
tion of differences between fields of learning and between the 
idualities of students that no summary statement of them 
Id be thought of as complete. The attention of those inter- 
in special fields is therefore directed to the more extended 
tations of work in various fields together with certain pre- 
essional courses which are found on pages 62-72. 

Most of the statements made in connection with concentration 
Id be read as suggestions rather than as rigid regulations; the 
ee of emphasis attached to each such suggestion will be deter- 
d for the student by his adviser. 


~MANUAL OF PROCEDURE IN 
HONORS STUDY 


PurPosE oF Honors STUDY 


A student who shows capacity for more than average i 
lectual achievement is permitted during junior and senior 
to study for the bachelor’s degree with honors. Such a stu 
pursues a definite program looking toward the mastery 
major subject and the understanding of one or two minor 
jects, particularly in their relations to the major. The elen 
of the honors program thus form a significant pattern of 
grated study in two or three departments of a Division o: 
curriculum. Honors work affords the student to whom cc 
is primarily an intellectual experience the opportunity for 
independent study through a more flexible use of courses. 
leased from as much of academic routine as his instructors 
approve, an honors candidate assumes responsibility for a 
founder and broader knowledge of his chosen field than 1 
pected of an ordinary student. 

Honors study, begun at Pomona College in 1924, has 
since the academic year 1927-28, the only procedure for a 
ing the degree with honors. Beginning with September 
this manual replaces all previous regulations with respect tc 
didacy for the degree with honors. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CANDIDACY 


A student may be admitted to candidacy for honors ¢ 
basis of a record which shows promise of competence to do | 
work. It is expected of such a candidate (a) that he « 
-nitiative and self-administration in his work; (b) that | 
scholarship consistently first among his interests; and (c. 
he maintain a high standard of scholarship in the D 
wherein his honors program lies, and a satisfactory record 
other work. He is encouraged to utilize vacations in pé 
reading and study. Candidacy for the degree with hono: 
be continued only so long as the candidate maintains a qua 
work and an attitude such as will justify his Division im: 
mending him for the degree with honors at graduation. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


eneral administration of honors work is vested in the Com- 
ee on Honors. Each Division of the Faculty approves the 
rams of its candidates, supervises their work, and adminis- 
the senior honors examination within the Division. Upon 
mmendation by the Division, the Committee on Honors may 
fy to the Recorder candidates for the degree with honors. 


REGISTRATION 
I. FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE ASSOCIATES 


Freshman or Sophomore may associate himself with the 
rs group of the College by making a declaration of inten- 
upon his registration card, with the approval of his adviser. 
nman and Sophomore Associates are invited to attend occa- 
il group meetings of candidates for honors. 


IJ. REGISTRATION FOR DIVISIONAL HONORS 


ormally at the end of Sophomore year and not later than the 
nning of Senior year a student may apply for candidacy for 
degree with honors. The application form, obtainable from 
Recorder, should set forth a program of honors study for- 
ated with the approval of the adviser with whom the student 
s to study. The program is subject to acceptance by the 
sion and Adviser appointed by the Division. The require- 
ts for Divisional Honors are printed elsewhere in the cata- 
e. Normally the program should include work in one de- 
ment of major interest and in one or two departments related 
he major in the same Division. The student should direct 
tudy toward a mastery of these elements of his program and 
inderstanding of their relations to one another. Evidence of 
knowledge is sought in an examination administered by the 
sion during senior year. Requirements in courses studied 
ide the Division of honors work are determined by the in- 
stors concerned. Each candidate’s program should be filed 
ithe secretary of the Division. Each semester the candidate’s 
tration must be approved (a) by his adviser and (b) by the 
‘tary of the Division. Special programs for honors study in 
» than one Division must be approved by the Committee on 
ors and carried out under an adviser approved by that Com- 
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mittee. The number of curricular hours per semester for whi 
a junior registers may be restricted to twelve; for a senior ; 
number of curricular hours may be restricted to twelve or | 


Metuops OF INSTRUCTION 


Methods of instruction vary with different Divisions and 
partments. Requirements with regard to courses, attendar 
course examinations, theses, conferences and seminars are de! 
mined by the Division or by departments with consent of 
Division. 

WITHDRAWAL 

A student registered for the degree with honors may withd 
from candidacy on favorable action by the Division concer 
or by the Committee on Honors in the case of a student wi 
special program. A division itself may withdraw a student f 
candidacy, and the Committee on Honors may withdra 
student with a special program. In senior year the status 
candidate may be changed only with approval of the Comm 
on Honors. If, for any reason, a candidate leaves the hc 
status, the Division concerned certifies to the Committe 
Honors the credit to which the student is entitled for work 
under its supervision. , 


A 


EXAMINATIONS 


A candidate for the degree with honors takes a writter 
visional examination toward the end of senior year. Each . 
sion assembles questions from participating departments to 
the various parts of the Divisional examination; it determin 
cooperation with the Committee on Honors, the dates for 
examinations and conducts them. The candidate writes on 
parts of the Divisional examinations which relate to his prc 
of honors work. In the case of a special program incl 
honors work in more than one Division, the candidate take: 
other Divisional examinations as are related to his progr: 
honors work. It is proposed through these examinations t/ 
the measure of each candidate’s abilities, and to determi 
quality and range of his scholarship as revealed in his gr 
the elements of his honors study and their relations to 0 
other. Copies of the examinations are filed with the Com 


on Honors for reference and study in relation to honors W) 
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1 oral examination, in addition to the written Divisional 
ination, may be required of a senior candidate at the dis- 
on of a Division or a department. Such an oral examination 
nducted by at least three examiners chosen by the Division, 
of whom is the candidate’s adviser. In addition to these 
iners the Division, in cooperation with the Committee on 
yrs, May appoint an examiner from another institution and 
Sommittee on Honors appoints one of its members to attend 
xamination. The purpose of the oral examination is to sup- 
ent the examinations previously taken. In it the candidate 
ponsible for the entire scope of his honors study. 

candidate taking courses outside of his honors program is 
ct to the ordinary requirements with regard to examinations 
ch courses. From examinations in courses included in his 
rs program he may be exempted at the discretion of the 
uctors concerned, 

Honors 


. the end of senior year the Division concerned recommends 
e Committee on Honors the credit to which the candidate is 
led for his honors works and the particular honor, high 
r, or highest honor for which in their judgment he has 
fied. A student who does not merit honors, but whose credit 
ants graduation, will be recommended for graduation in 
se. His examination by the Division shall be considered as a 
itute for the general examination for Seniors in Course. 


GRADUATION 
the case of a candidate who qualifies for the degree with 
ts, the Committee on Honors certifies to the Recorder the 
t and to the Faculty the particular honor to be awarded. 
honor is announced on the Commencement program and 
ded upon the graduate’s diploma. 


DISTINCTION IN COURSE 
‘ety senior, excepting candidates for Honors, is required at 
nd of senior year to take a general examination based on his 
e academic course. The results of this examination together 
his grade point average are used by the Committee on 
ors for recommendation of a qualified student for gradua- 
with Distinction in Course. Such recognition is announced 


te Commencement program and recorded upon the graduate’s 
ma, 
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FINE ARTS 
(DEPARTMENTS OF ART AND MUSIC) 


Courses in the history, appreciation, and theory of art 
music are offered by the College as contributions to personal 
ture, and receive credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree on 
same basis as other academic courses. In the fields of applied m 
and art technical proficiency is aimed at, with the idea, first 
developing an appreciative taste, and second, of stimulating crez 
ideas worthy of expression. 

Appiiep Art: Students wishing to concentrate in Art as { 
major subject for the B.A. degree may elect courses in Drawing 
Painting, Sculpture and pre-Architecture. A theoretical knowl 
of all these fields is desirable and practical work should be take 
two of them. A sense of design and an appreciation of and al 
to render form must be exhibited in the basic courses as the fou 
tion for further specialization. 

The student will be expected to present his work in the De 
ment Exhibition at the end of each year. In the fourth year the 
dent concentrating in Art will give a separate exhibition of his» 
of that. year. 

Music: Either theoretical or applied music may be elected 
subject of concentration for the Bachelor of Arts degree. In 
tion it is also possible to meet the requirements of the State £ 
of Education for the Special Credential in Music, which qu: 
those recommended to teach music in the public schools of the 
of California. The student, whether concentrating in music tc 
the Bachelor of Arts degree, or working toward the music cr 
tial should elect the beginning harmony and sight singing cour: 
his first year, otherwise he will have difficulty in completin 
requisite courses. : 

Each candidate for the Special Credential in Music, as w 
those pursuing a course of concentration in either applied or 
retical music, must present a satisfactory public recital in his : 
subject. Other requirements are varied according to the type 0 
dential (Public School Music, Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, o1 
cial Instruments) which is desired. Complete information as | 
requirements for these types of credential may be obtained frc 
Department of Music. 

Appiiep Music: The student in applied music will be et 
for credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree upon the writte 
ommendation of the Head of the Department of Music. This 1 
mendation is based upon a system of proficiency tests given | 
examining committees of the music faculty. In addition, the ¢! 
music must be accompanied or preceded by first year harm¢ 

sight singing to receive credit. A second year or more of ct 
possible when the applied music course is accompanied or pr 
by second year Harmony or Advanced Dictation, A minim 
two half-hour lessons weekly is required for which credit / 
units is given. Proficiency tests are required only of students! 
plied music who desire credit toward the Bachelor of Arts de’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ENGLISH 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ENGLISH AND PUBLIC ADDRESS) 
The English group functions in three different ways: 


1. To persons desirous of proficiency in our mother 
ongue whether for the sake of apprehending the ideas of 
thers or for the sake of expressing their own, it affords train- 
ng in reading, writing and speaking. 

2. To persons seeking the mental and spiritual culture at- 
endant on the processes of literary appreciation it offers a 
yenerous variety of courses. 


3. To persons who wish to make English in any of its 
hases the dominant feature of their collegiate programs it 
rovides opportunity for concentration during the junior and 
enior years. 


fo the end that proper organization and direction may be 
ichieved and a desirable breadth at the same time maintained 
n the programs of students concentrating in English the fol- 
owing objectives are recommended for their guidance: 


1. Effective command of the English language, in reading, 
n writing and in speech. 

2. Extended and intensive experience in literary appre- 
iation; interpretation and criticism; original creation. 

3. Intelligent acquaintance with the great books of the 
vorld. Reading Lists I and II offer guidance supplementary to 
hat afforded by organized courses. 

4. A general knowledge of English and American social 
ulture in its historical development. 

5. Some understanding of the more significant movements 
n Sa field of philosophy, especially as they bear on literature 
ind art. 

6. A mastery, the more complete the better, of at least one 
anguage other than English. Besides the added understanding 
f general linguistic problems achieved through such mastery, 
he intimate contact with a foreign culture entailed in a study 
f its language has a value attainable in no other way. 

Students who have in mind to go on to advanced gradu- 
te work in English should recognize from the beginning that 
he best university standards will demand a thorough ground- 
ag in Latin—not less than the full high school course—and a 
eading knowledge of both French and German. 


NOTE: Personal interests of the student—as Music, 
\rt, phases of Social Science, or of Physical and Biological 
clenceé—may very properly be accorded such recognition in 
48 program as to entail a sacrifice—at least in part—of one or 
lore of the “objectives” listed. 

‘he minimum formal requirement for concentration in Eng- 
sh is 24 hours of satisfactory work in the Upper Division: 
wo C courses and two D courses. 
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FoREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
(FRENCH, GERMAN, GREEK, ITALIAN, LATIN AND SPANISH) 


CONCENTRATION IN THE FIELD 

A student interested in the synthetic study of the complete fi 
of foreign letters may, under an adviser appointed by the grc 
pursue work in the various departments of the group, thereby c 
centrating in the field. Such a student should hold non-credit bi 
ing conferences from time to time with the faculty of the gr 
looking toward a comprehensive examination in the general fielc 
foreign languages and literatures. 

CONCENTRATION IN DEPARTMENTS 

A student planning to concentrate upon any one of the fore 
languages should have begun his study of that language be! 
entering college. Preparatory work in some other language is 
a distinct advantage. 

Although the student is normally expected to concentrat 
only one of the departments of Foreign Languages, he sh 
acquire as broad an acquaintance as possible in all the other fi 
of literature represented in the group. 

Eighteen to twenty-four hours of C and D work are requ 
in the department concerned, in which at least a B average mu: 
maintained. For a student desirous of doing more specialized \ 
than is possible under the regularly scheduled offerings, the Ho 
plan presents additional opportunity. At the end of the Senior 
a comprehensive examination will be required. 

LATIN AND GREEK 

Concentration in the Classical Languages is designed to g' 
student a technical knowledge of the language and literature o 
special interest and an appreciation of the life and institutions i! 
ately connected with that literature. ; 

The student of Latin is expected also to have an acqain 
with the Greek language and literature. It is not essential 
ever, in the lower division courses of: Laatiee | 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES | 

A student expecting to concentrate within the field o 
Romance Languages and Literatures should be fortified with : 
knowledge of Latin, and will Gnd it much to his advantage tc 
begun the study of French or Spanish, or both, before en 
college. | 

Concentration in a Romance Language and Literature | 
signed to provide: first, a broad general knowledge of bo! 
language and literature of the student’s special interest; amd §| 
a considerable knowledge, represented by not less than two’ 
college work in at least one other language of the Romance fi: 

A student who is well equipped in foreign language on er 
college, is urged to take work in all three of the Romance Lan‘ 
GERMAN ) 

Concentration in German is designed to give the student a : 
edge of the language and of the German civilization as repr 
by the best works of literature. | 
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BIOLOGICAL ScIENCES 
(DEPARTMENTS OF BIOLOGY, BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY) 


-~PORTUNITIES. 


‘he location of Pomona College, close to mountain, desert, 
il plain and sea, makes it especially suited to studies of Sys- 
ic and ecological nature. This assures also an adequate and 
sified supply of materials for class and laboratory and for 
1 problems of a morphological or physiological nature. The 
ze, furthermore, possesses a number of special biological col- 
ns, notably of plants and insects. The Marine Laboratory 
= College at Laguna Beach is an adjunct valuable during the 
er session and of use on occasion throughout the year. 


INCENTRATION IN THE DIVISION. 


student emphasizing biological science is ordinarily expected 
ye Biology Al, and Biology B2, followed by an integrated pro- 
in either Botany or Zoology or both. A reading knowledge of 
an and French and a training in the physical sciences are also 
ed according to the needs of the individual. 

OURSES PREPARATORY TO: 


|). Graduate work, looking towards investigation or higher 
‘ion. Broad foundations in the biological and physical sci- 
with liberal selections of advanced courses in the field of 
tration, are essential for those who anticipate professional 
in biological science. 


'). Teaching in secondary schools. Teachers of biological 
ts and general science need basic courses in as many branches 
ence as possible. The following are also important: Field 
y, Plant Physiology and Taxonomy, Physiology, Entomology, 
cs and Bionomics. 

). Museum work, conservation, nature guide work, field 
y. In addition to the basic courses are recommended: Plant 
omy, Functional Zoology, Entomology, Special Problems, 
ry, 

). Horticulture, agronomy, landscape art, forestry. For the 
wo: Plant Physiology, Bacteriology, Entomology, Genetics, 
erable Chemistry, Elementary Physics, Structural Geology. 
indscape art: Plant Taxonomy, Freehand and Mechanical 
1g, Surveying, Chemistry, Geology, and Economics. For 
y: Plant Taxonomy, Entomology, Surveying, Plant Physi- 


). Medicine, nursing, laboratory technique, public health, and 
lon. Pre-medical requirements are discussed elsewhere. In- 
1 as medicine is highly biological, a liberal election of Em- 
sy, Histology, Neurology, Functional Zoology is recom- 
| ork in Entomology, Bacteriology and General Botany is 
iended in addition to the above for Public Health. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, | 
MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS ) 


The group of Physical Sciences renders through its fresh 
and sophomore courses two quite distinct types of educati 
service : | 

1. For persons who are not intimately concerned with oH 
or scientific pursuits it offers a general introduction through st 
courses to modern scientific method, to the philosophic aspec’ 
science, and to the place of the sciences in the general schen 
human affairs, along with the theoretical and descriptive present 
of the subject-matter. Conspicuous among such courses are: } 
ematics Al, Physics Al, Chemistry Al, Astronomy Bl a 
ology Bl. 

2. For those who incline toward more emphasis on the oh 
sciences during their collegiate years, whether for purpos 


teaching, or with a view to engaging in commercial enter’ 
requiring knowledge of physical science, or because of an if 
in scientific study for its own sake, the group offers excellent ( 


tunities for concentration. | 

PREREQUISITES for undertaking concentration in PI 
Science : 

1. Physics and Chemistry: Fundamental in importa’ 
such an understanding of the constitution and value of matt 
energy as is ordinarily gained through basic courses in Phys) 
Chemistry. | 

2. Mathematics: A practical knowledge of the tools of} 
tific reasoning acquired in Mathematics 1s essential. 
mean mathematics courses at least through calculus. It is urg. 
those planning such work in college complete trigonometry 
school. 
3. Foreign Languages: It is highly desirable that the ' 
purposing to concentrate in the Physical Sciences shall ac 
reading knowledge of both French and German. 


CONCENTRATION: Each one of the departments in the gt 
its own sequence of courses for the student concentratin 
section of the general field; but it also requires supplementa 
in related departments. In addition, there are opportun' 
concentration in fields that cross departmental lines. The 
tions and implications are too markedly individual, how 
permit of a satisfactory general statement; they must be 
out between the student and his adviser. | 
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SoOcIAL SCIENCES 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ECONOMICS, EDUCATION, HISTORY, 
POLITICAL SCIENCE AND LAW, AND SOCIOLOGY ) 


ONCENTRATION IN THE FIELD:* Although emphasis in the pro- 
of a student concentrating in the field is placed on an inte- 
d sequence of studies in one of the social sciences, it is expected 
the student will obtain a broad understanding of the content 
neaning of the social sciences as a whole. With this in view he 
include early in his course at least three of the four basic 
es in the group. He will maintain a “B” average in the social 
s, will complete 24 units in “C” and “D” courses in the field 
ich at least 12 must be “D,” and will include courses D251 and 
in the social science of his more intensive study. 
OREIGN LANGUAGE: It is recommended that every student con- 
ating in the Social Sciences acquire a reading knowledge of 
th and German. Normally by the beginning of the Junior year 
ot later than the middle of his Senior year, the student is re- 
1 to file with his Adviser a written certificate of his ability to 
French or German, issued by a member of the faculty in the 
who has been designated to examine in those languages. 
IMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION: The work of a candidate con- 
ting in social sciences culminates in a written comprehensive 
nation, administered by the Social Science faculty. This ex- 
tion consists of two parts: (1) a general examination to reveal 
indidate’s grasp of the broader aspects of the several social 
es and their interrelations, and (2) one or more specialized 
nations to test his mastery of the particular social science 
the candidate has studied intensively. Inasmuch as the pur- 
of the comprehensive examination js to appraise the candi- 
integration of the entire range of social studies included in 
dergraduate Program, the passing of both parts of this exami- 
will exempt the student from final examinations in social 
© courses at the end of his Senior year. 
he following courses offered by the Department of Education 
nsidered to be part of the work of the Social Sciences: 
troduction to Education ; History of Education. 
PPLEMENTARY COURSES: In addition, the courses listed below, 
cher approved courses, may form a part of a student’s pro- 
of concentration in the Social Sciences: 
pulorephry of the State; History of Philosophy; Social Psy- 
y. 


te attention of social science students is called to certain 
P available to them, offered by affiliated colleges in Clare- 


es 


Partmental concentration, or major, is offered in any social 


‘nics B11, History A1, Political Science Al, Sociology B21. 
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PrrtLosopHy, PsyCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 
_ A SUGGESTED course during the Lower Division years for th 
intending to concentrate in the field. 


FRESHMAN YEAR SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Zoology B3 or Astronomy; 


Biology Al 
Chemistry Al or Physics Al Psychology Bl 
History Al or Political Economics B11 or Sociol 
Science Al B21 
English Al Philosophy B21 or B25 or 
Religion B 


Religion Al 

Note: A reading know 
mately necessary for persons W 
work in the field. 

CONCENTRATION IN THE FIELD requires : 

1. The completion of the following basic courses: 
Philosophy B25 or Bale 
Psychology Bl: 

Religion D110. 

2. The completion of forty units in the field; eighte 
these shall be taken in one of the departmen 
the field; six of them shall be of D rank. 

3. The maintenance of a grade of B or better in cc 


taken in the field. 
4. The passing of a comprehensive examination C01 


the entire field of concentration at the close « 
senior year. 


ledge of French and German is 
ho undertake advanced grad 
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A SUGGESTED PrRE-ENGINEERING CouRSE 


n the belief that the training of a liberal arts college, so essen- 
o men in other professions, is essential to the engineer, 
ma has developed a series of courses to enable its graduates 
ter the upper division work of engineering schools and to 
late therefrom in two years. Men during the first two years 
fake the same course regardless of the field of engineering 
mplated. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Units 
Te Ce 97 6or8 
en 6 
fmatics A/ (Engineering Drawing).................................... 4 
i 6 
a 2 a 10 or7 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

ee 6 
GS lS Sn 6 
matics BO (Engineering Drawing) 0.ceec-cccccccccccceeoceoeee-- 4 
aa 10 
TR 6 


re-engineering students are advised to take in their Junior and 
[ years as many as possible of the following courses. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 


er oor G 
ee 6 
a ela ll ES ee a 6 
oa ne 10 
9 oe es 6 
acres 6 
Mueeetmoalytic Mechanics... 6 


| addition the six weeks’ summer course in surveying at Bluff 
should be taken. 


7a Seni, 
uae 
were 
: oy ia re) 
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A SUGGESTED Pre-MeEpicaL COURSE 


Certain subjects have been designated by the Council on Med: 
Education of the American Medical Association as minimum 
quirements for entrance to Class A medical colleges. Many of 
leading medical schools, however, have requirements well bey 
this minimum, and from many more applicants than can be accep 
are selecting only those who are best prepared and have den 
strated the highest scholastic ability and laudable personal tr 
Pre-medical students are advised not to attempt to crowd the n 
mum requirements into two years of college work, but to build 
more leisurely fashion, a broad educational foundation. Breadt! 
view, culture, and a thorough grounding in the biological | 
physico-chemical sciences are the objectives of the preme 
course. i 

Below is outlined a curriculum which meets the requiren 
for graduation from Pomona College and the entrance requiren 
of most of the medical colleges in the United States. It can re 
be modified, as regards both science and non-science courses, to 
the specific requirements of any medical school which the stt 


may plan to attend. 


| 
FRESHMAN YEAR JUNIOR YEAR 


Units | 
Enelish 'Al ioe 8 Biology B2a --n--——--n-s | 
Biology AL -.----s--cececeececsceceees 6 Zoology Cld7Z -.----enesesneeccee | 
Raenaties Al cen 6 Chemistry C104 aman | 
German AL -...21s.--escecencesseoeeeees 6 Psychology Bl -.-------- | 
Elective, Div. I or IL...-.... A Electives, Div. I or IIL 


SENIOR YEAR 
Zoology C115 if needed... 
Remainder all electives. | 


SOPHOMORE YEAR Chemistry C104 and Z 
Chemistry B4. -..----.----------- 10: Clive be deferred | 
Physics B2 and B4..........-- 8 senior year if arrangem! 
German B3 PALER Nec esis UE Lees 6 other electives makes thic 


Electives, Div. I and/or Hl 6 able: | 


A reading knowledge of both German and French is hig 
sirable. High School work in these languages and in Latin: 
ommended for those planning the medical course, and the 1) 
suggested above may be modified in accordance with pre' 
preparation in these subjects. | 


r 
‘ 
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A SUGGESTED CouRsE FoR PRosPEcTIVE TEACHERS 


fhe courses in Education in Pomona College are designed to 
y the information each intelligent citizen should have concern- 
ne of the most important of our social institutions; they offer 
to the prospective teacher a certain amount of pre-professional 
ing. 
ERTIFICATES: In California every teacher must have a cer- 
te. The certificate is issued by the county in which the teacher is 
xyed upon presentation to the county board of education of a 
fying credential issued by the State Board of Education thru its 
nission on Credentials. The Commission issues the credential to 
andidate upon the basis of evidence furnished by the candidate’s 
re that he has completed the requirements laid down by the 
Requirements. vary for different certificates and those who 
mplate entering the teaching profession should make them- 
3 familiar with these requirements as indicated in the bulletins 
e State Board of Education which may be had by application to 
tate Board in Sacramento. 
‘he tnore technical professional requirements are not usually 
y courses offered in Pomona College and will need to be satis- 
y courses taken in Claremont Colleges or elsewhere. Pomona 
ge, however, does undertake to offer the prospective teacher the 
‘tunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the funda- 
al concepts of education as a social institution and of laying a 
| foundation upon which future technical training may be 
ably built. 


. SUGGESTED PROGRAM for the prospective teacher: 
RESHMAN YEAR: Academic courses preparatory to the creden- 
1 view. 


OPHOMORE YEAR: Education B3; Psychology B1; further work 
: subject-matter to be taught. 

UNIOR YEAR: Education C104; Psychology C107; further work 
subject-matter to be taught, or in related fields. 


ENIOR YEAR: Education D215. A rounding out of the subject- 
tT to be taught. 


oe count technically as Education in all matters involving 
itials. 
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A SUGGESTED CouRSE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS OF 


PuysIcaL EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Units Uni 
Roch Al oe .. 8 Zoology BS —— ae 
Chemistry BS Sc: 8 Sociology B21 =e 
Biology Al 6 Psychology Bl “laa ae 3 
Hygiene AS) 2 Music. B3 — oa 6 
Pelech ves se ee 8 or 9 Electives —.2 eee Dor’ 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Public Address B32............ 4 
Psychology C107 3 
Zoology C10a\ 2 3 SENIOR YEAR : 
Physical Education C130... 3 Physical Education CizGe. 2 
Physical Education C127, Education D215 22a oe 
CUB eee Ne oes 4 Physical Education D133. < 
Physical Education C119 Physical Education D131. ¢ 
CLOT WOMEN) a icacereateeee 2 Chemistry Cll4 =e ‘ 
Education a imecwaee eee 3 Psychology C104 —............. ‘ 
Pilectives: co ne eee 8 or 9 Electives —...... eee L 


It is suggested that the required Physical Hducation activities | 
so selected as to give the individual opportunity for both techni. 
skills and leadership training in a wide range of activities. 
A non-credit Camp Counselor’s Training Course is held at Halo! 
the A. W. S. cabin at Idyllwild, for a two-week period immediai’ 
following Commencement. This course aims to provide its mem!’ 
with experience useful in camping and other types of leaders; 
such as teaching and community recreation. | 
This program followed by a year of graduate work in Clarem) 
Colleges will qualify the student for the general credential wit: 
major in physical education. 4 
A reading knowledge of French and German is highly desirable? 
any students who plan to go on to graduate research in Physé 
Education. , 
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DESIGNATION OF COURSES 


The letter preceding the number in the designation of a course 
sates in general its grade. Elementary courses, designated by 
as English Al) are given in Freshman or Sophomore year; B 
ses are either those which follow the A course of earlier years 
he more advanced beginning courses; C and D Courses are 
nced courses given to Juniors and Seniors, D courses being the 
2 dificult. The natural sequence of courses is from A to Ba bto 
id C to D, and a student may not enter a C or D course without 
ious work in the same line. 


Courses with numbers below 100 are underclass courses; those 
bered from 100 to 199 are for Juniors and Seniors; those num- 
1 over 200 are not open to students of less than Senior standing. 


Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than 


in departments where one-unit courses are offered, two such 
ses should be completed to secure the counting of units and 
e-points toward graduation. 


When courses in different semesters have the same general num- 
nd are connected by a hyphen thus, Bla-Blb, they cover a com- 
subject and the entire sequence should be taken. If, however, 
are connected by a comma, thus, Bla, Bib, although the course 
ids throughout the year, independent credit is given for the 
of the first semester and the first course may be followed by 

allied subject instead of the next course in the sequence. 


ance to the second semester course is by permission of the 
ictor. 


\ll courses are three units each unless otherwise designated. 


‘oman numerals show the periods of recitations. Two courses 
the same Roman numerals cannot be taken contemporaneously 
s the numerals are preceded by different letters (as M or W), 
ing that the classes meet on different days of the group. 

8 :00 9:00 10:00 11 :00 P15 faba he 3:15 
’ me J ITI V VIT IX XI XLT] 


\ ery T-Chapel xX XII XIV 
oh oy [ri Assenbty | Except Saturday 


fours to be arranged—J. 


: a letter precedes the numeral, the class meets only on that 
the group. 
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CourRsES IN SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


In addition to the courses listed below there will be announc 
at time of registration certain courses in Scripps College open fi 
Pomona students under approved conditions. Each regular stude 
in residence in Pomona College shall, however, select not less th: 
half of his registration each academic year from courses in Pomo: 


College. 
ART 


For each unit of credit in Art, except in C111, there is requir 
«4 minimum of one hour of assigned reading and two hours of stuc 
work per week. Students are urged to prolong these periods wh 
other work permits, as they will then make more rapid progress. 

Special fees for work in applied art are as follows: A9, B 
C107, D112, $12.50 per unit. All other courses $5 per unit. 


A3a-A3b. Design and Drawing. MR. BEG 
The study of order in the graphic arts. The appreciation 


form and its expression in pencil, charcoal and color. 2 un 


WB, d15' 40/3505. 


A9a-A9b. Modeling. | MR. JUREC 


A general foundation in Sculpture, comprising a study of anti 
models from casts and work from nature forms. 2 units. T’ 


1°15 to 8200: 


B3a, B3b. Composition. MR. BE 


Pictorial Design in various media requiring a sketch each w 
on an assigned subject of an illustrative or decorative nature. 
be taken in conjunction with another applied art course; may 
repeated. for credit. 1 unit. M, TX: 


Blla-Blib. Advanced Drawing. MR. BE 


Cast drawing in charcoal in the first semester is followed by 1 
trait drawing from the model in the same medium in the sec 
2 units. TTh, 1:15 to 3:05. ; 


B25a-B25b. Advanced Modeling. MR. JURE! 


Problems in applied ornament. Portrait study from cast 
living model. Studio methods; casting and armatures. 2 u 
TER) S815 1010509: : 


C102a-C102b. Life Drawing. MR. BI 


Anatomical function and the construction of the human fi 
Prerequisite Blla-b or equivalent. 2 units. TTh, oa | 


C107a-C107b. Life Modeling. MR. JURE 


Modeling from life. Figure, portrait in the relief and in 
round. Laboratory and related work. 2 units. A. 
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la-Cl11b. History of Art. MR. BEGGS, MR. ROBBINS 
| and MR. BAUMANN 


tudy of the historical development of art with especial attention 
0 national genius and expression. The Classic, Early Christian, 
syzantine and Medieval Periods will be studied in the first 
emester, and Renaissance, Baroque, Neo-Classic, Romantic, 
‘ealistic and Contemporary Art in the second. JJI. 


Qa-C120b. Painting. MR. BEGGS 


ractice in Still-life and Landscape is adapted to a study of the 
schniques of various historic schools of oil painting. These are 
xplained by means of a system of set palettes which afford an 
nderstanding of painting principles and an opportunity for the 
evelopment of individuality of manner. 2 units. M W, 2:15 to 
205, 


§a-D105b. Advanced Painting. MR. BEGGS 


ttention is given to the completion of easel pictures including 
1¢ portrait and the decorative composition. A large finished 
invas is required in the second semester. 2 units. Class B 
IIT; laboratory, A. 


2a-D112b. Advanced Life Modeling. MR. JURECKA 


dvanced composition in both relief and the round. Develop- 
ent of original conceptions. Study of color effects in sculpture. 
aboratory and related work. 2 units. A. 


ASTRONOMY 


Bib. An Introduction to Astronomy. MR. WHITNEY 
resents the general facts of historical and modern astronomy 
_hon-technical form suited to students with a minimum of 
ience preparation. An acquaintance with the starry heavens is 
ught and an appreciation of man’s relation to the surrounding 
liverse. Regular evenings with the telescopes at the Brackett 
bservatory are supplemented by group projects and field ex- 
sions. Classroom two hours per week; observatory, etc., one 
tiod per week. Laboratory fee $3.00 per semester, [JI. 


: Students in upper division courses in the department par- 
pate in certain regular observing programs, full expression 
ing Siven to individual aptitudes and preferences. These ob- 
rvations deal principally with the varying activities of the sun, 
rtain phases being periodically reported to the Observatory of 
M18 On an international schedule, in which the Brackett Ob- 
rvatory is a cooperating member. Prerequisites for upper di- 
10n courses in the department are Astronomy BI or its equiva- 
it Or a satisfactory preparation in physical science. 


-C102. General Astronomy. MR. WHITNEY 
course in the fundamentals of modern astronomy designed 
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either for students planning advanced work in this field or tho 
having a working knowledge of geometry, trigonometry, and t 
essential principles of physical science. A regular evening c 
servatory schedule is maintained supplemented by other labor 
tory activities. Classroom two hours per week; observatory, et 
one period per week. Laboratory fee $3.00 per semester. A, 


C103a-C103b. Practical Astronomy and 


Navigation. MR. WHITN 
Deals with practical problems in astronomy and the compilati 
and reduction of the data obtained. Observations with the te 
scope, transit, and sextant are also applied to the determinati 
of time, latitude, and longitude in a study of the theory a 
practice of marine and aerial navigation. Classroom one un 
observatory two units. Laboratory fee $3.00 per semester. A 


D105. Celestial Mechanics. MR. WHITN 
A short course in the applications of the laws of mechanics < 
gravitation to the motions of the heavenly bodies with proble 
on the prediction of eclipses and occultations and on the com 
tation of the orbits of comets, etc. Three units. First sem 


tet. AY 


D106. Astrophysics. MR. WHIT) 
Considers the applications of the principles of modern phy: 
and chemistry to a study of stellar and cosmic problems and 
reciprocal contributions of astronomical research to the phys 
sciences. Laboratory observations are both visual and phi 
graphic. Classroom one unit; observatory two units. Lab 
tory fee, $3.00 per semester. Second semester. A. Off 


alternately with D105. (Omitted in 1936-1937). 


D230. Investigation in Astronomy. MR. WHIT! 
A unified program of investigation in some particular field 
as variable stars, double stars, solar radiation, meteor obse, 
tions, etc., is arranged. Each semester one to four units. 
be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit 
semester. A. 


BIOLOGY 


Ala-Alb. General Biology. MR. HILTON, MR. M 
and ASsIST/ 


A general course either for those who intend to take further ' 
in biology or for those who wish but one year. It may be t 
for credit by those who have high school biology, botan) 
zoology. It will consider material, methods, and fundam 
principles in the whole field of biology by means of class, 
onstration, laboratory, and field work. By means of the pr 
method it will be fitted to the preparations, needs, and int 
of individuals or groups. Class M and W, or F, VU; 3a 
tory, field trip, or demonstration M,T,W,Th or F, #215) 
Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. | 
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B2b. Advanced Biology. miss CLAYTON and MR. MUNZ 


seneral Zoology first semester. General Botany second semester. 
\ general survey of the animal and plant kingdoms, dealing with 
lassification, structure and life-processes of both groups. Pre- 
equisite: Biology Al or its equivalent. Ordinarily this course 
3 prerequisite for advanced work in the division. 4 units. Class, 
Th, II; laboratory, TTh, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee $8.00 each 
omester. 


§. Bacteriology. MISS CLAYTON 
eneral study of important bacteria, methods of culture and 
udy, and importance in disease and agriculture. Prerequisite: 
ne year of biological work. Second semester. Class, S, IJ; 
iboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Breakage 
eposit, $5.00. 


7. Genetics. MR. MUNZ 


. non-laboratory course covering modern developments in the 
udy of heredity and evolution and their general application to 
lant and animal breeding and to eugenics and race questions. 
lass work will be accompanied by demonstrations, problems 
nd discussions. Prerequisite: one year of biological work. 
econd semester, J. Fee, $3.00. 


8. Bionomics. MR. HILTON 


course in the history of biological progress, including modern 
roblems in evolution, heredity and eugenics. It is open to 
lose who have had a year of biological work. May be taken 
ith Zoology D131 for three hours. Second semester. 2 units. 
WI. (Omitted in 1936-1937). 


BOTANY 


Field Botany MR. MUNZ 
n elementary non-technical course in local flora, with much 
‘Id work. No prerequisite. Second semester. 2 units. Class, 
II; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $3.00. 


', Plant Physiology. MR. MUNZ 
study of the physics and chemistry of plant-life, discussing 
€ nutrition, life-processes, absorption, conduction, transpira- 
yn, photosynthesis, respiration, growth, etc. Important for 
Ose students contemplating horticultural work, teaching of 
ology, and for botany majors. Prerequisite: Biology B2b. 
Tst semester. Class, W/F, I; laboratory, W, 1:15-4:10. Labora- 
ty fee, $8.00. Breakage deposit, $5.00. 


Mycology. MR. MUNZ 
brief survey of the fungi, with particular reference to those 
tms which are economically important. Second semester. A. 
ass, 1 hour, laboratory and field work, 2 periods. Laboratory 
&, $7.00. (Omitted in 1936-1937 OF 
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Di125a, D125b. Taxonomy. MR. MUN 
Study of our local flora and more common cultivated orn: 
mentals. Principles and methods of classification and tax 
nomic work. Much field work with trips to desert, mountai 
and shore for study of plants in their native conditions, Pr 
requisite: Biology B2b. First semester, Class, WF, III; labor 
tory, M, 1:15-4:10. Second semester, Class, F, III; laborator 
MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00 each semester. Alte 
nates with D127. (Omitted in 1936-1937). 


D127a, D127b. Anatomy and Comparative Morphology 

of Green Plants. MR. MUI 
The anatomy with special reference to vascular tissues from t 
evolutionary point of view. Morphology covering life-histori 
evolutionary series, and relationships of groups of green plat 
from algae to seed plants. Prerequisite: Biology B2b. Cla 
A., laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00 ea 
semester. Alternates with D125. 

D131. Botanical Problems. MR. MU: 
Special work, largely individual, and primarily for majors 
the department. Each semester. 1 to 3 units. May be repea 
for credit. Permission of instructor necessary for registrati 
A. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit of credit. | 


ZOOLOGY 


B3a, B3b. Physiology. MISS CLAYT 
The functions of animals, with special reference to the hur 
body. Prerequisite: Biology Al. Class periods, MF, I; labc 
tory, F 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


C105. Human Anatomy. MISS CLAY 
A course designed to meet the requirements of majors in phys: 
education. Prerequisite: Biology Al and Zoology Fi 
semester. Class, W, I; laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboral’ 
fee, $6.00. 


C115. Comparative Anatomy. MISS CLAY’ 
A study of the structure of vertebrates. Prerequisite: Bio: 
B2a. Second semester. Four units. Class, TTh, II; \aborat) 
T, 1:15-4:10 and three hours to be arranged. Laboratory ’ 


$8.00. | 


C117. Embryology. MR. HIL) 
A study of early development and the formation of organs, ! 
especial reference to vertebrates. Prerequisite: Biology ! 
Second semester, Four units. Class, TTh, IT; laborator: 
7:15-4:10 and three hours to be arranged. Laboratory fee, < 


C118. Entomology. MR. HI 
A general course in the structure and classification of in” 
Each student makes his own collection for identification! 


} 


| 
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tudy. Prerequisite: Biology B2. Second semester. Class, T, VI; 
aboratory, A. Laboratory fee, $6.00. 


13. Histology. : MR. HILTON 


[he microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs especially 
Mf vertebrates. Some attention is given to methods. Prerequi- 
ite: Zoology B3 or Biology B2. First semester. Class, T, IV. 
saboratory by appointment. One class, two laboratory periods. 
aboratory fee, $8.00. (Omitted in 1936-1937). 


4. Neurology. MR. HILTON 


\ general consideration of the structure and functions of the 
eryous system and sense organs chiefly of vertebrates. Pre- 
equisite: Zoology D113. Second semester. Class T, IV. Labora- 
dry by appointment. One class, two laboratory periods. Lab- 
ratory fee, $6.00. (Omitted in 1936-1937). 


1. Zoological Literature. MR. HILTON 
‘eviews of important contributions in all fields of recent Zoo- 
dgical literature. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Second semes- 
er. May be repeated for credit. 1 unit. F, I. (Omitted in 
936-1937). 


5. Zoological Problems. MR. HILTON and MISS CLAYTON 


his course is for undergraduates who are prepared to undertake 
vecial work in general Zoology, Physiology, Entomology, An- 
tomy or Embryology. Such problems may be with local insects 
+ other animals or they may be of a general nature dealing with 
‘fe functions and structures. Either semester. 2 to 3 units. A. 
lay be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit. 


CHEMISTRY 
NON-TECHNICAL COURSES 


_ Alb. A Survey of Chemical Science. MR. ROBINSON 


or students who do not have in mind a scientific career, but 
‘sh to gain some knowledge of the physical sciences as part of 
general education. By confining the scope of study to one field, 
sort is made to give the student satisfactory depth of under- 
anding of scientific method and the philosophy of science. Em- 
jasis is laid on the place of chemistry in human affairs. No 
poratory work is required. 7. Fee, $2.00 each semester to de- 
ay expenses of lecture demonstrations. 


a-C114b. Nutrition and Foods. MISS SMITH 


- Survey of the methods used and the results obtained in inves- 
(ations of dietetic requirements, and of the nutritive value of 
‘ods. Practical use of available information is stressed. No 
lerequisites. 2 units. TTh, II. 
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FOUNDATION TRAINING FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS 


Note: Students who want only one year of chemistry, and 
whom qualitative analysis is not important should register in 
Those who expect to take more than one year of chemi: 
especially pre-medical students and those majoring in the dep 
ment, are advised to follow the two-year program consisting 
B4 and C104. Without designating the several “branches’ 
chemistry as separate courses, this program presents in uni 
sequence the elementary fundamentals of theoretical and phy: 
chemistry, inorganic chemistry, qualitative and quantite 
analysis, and organic chemistry. Considerable flexibility wil 
permitted in adjusting this program to the needs of each stuc 
and in admitting to the second year work students transfer 
from other colleges, but a grade of C or higher in first 
work will be required for admission to the second year cot 


B3a-B3b. Inorganic and Elementary Theoretical 
Chemistry THE $1 


For those who are planning further work in chemistry c 
other scientific fields. Attention is given to the philosophy o: 
scientific method and to the significance of scientific dev 
ments in human affairs, as well as to the more technical as. 
of the science of chemistry. Special provision is made for ' 
who have not had secondary school chemistry. .4 units. ( 
IV; laboratory, T or W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00. 


semester. 


B4a-B4b. First Year Foundation Chemistry THE ; 


See Note above. 5 units. Class, 7; same work as B3. La 
tory, 2 periods per week, includes special conferences and 
tice in qualitative analysis. Th and F, 1:15-4:10. Labor 
fee, $10.00 each semester. | 


Béa, B6b. Analytical Chemistry. MR. LEIG 


Studies in the principles of chemical behavior and in stct 
metric problems. Laboratory work in systematic qualitatty 
alysis of anions and cations, and in the simpler volumetri: 
gravimetric methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
its equivalent. Class, S, IJ; laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. Lit 
tory fee, $10.00 each semester. 

| 

C104a-C104b. Advanced Foundation Chemistry. THE | 


A continuation of B4. Physical-chemical fundamentals at‘ 
veyed and applied especially in the study of carbon com! 
(organic chemistry) and analytical and synthetic methods. - 
stant attention is given to applications in all fields of scien, 
industry. Prerequisite: At least one year of college che! 
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including laboratory work) in which a grade of C or better was 
arned. 4 units. Class, VJI; laboratory T or W, 1:15-4:10. 
aboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. (After 1936-7, this will be 
5-unit course. There will be two laboratory periods, and the 
boratory work will include quantitative analysis.) 


ADVANCED COURSES FOR STUDENTS CONCENTRATING 
IN CHEMISTRY AND BIOCHEMICAL SCIENCES 


§a-D115b. Biological Chemistry. MISS SMITH 


he chemistry and physical chemistry of materials important in 
ant and animal organisms, and chemical aspects of the life 
rocesses of organisms. Most of the laboratory experiments 
nploy quantitative technic. Prerequisite: General, analytical 
id organic chemistry. Class, WF, I/I; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. 
aboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


a, D119b. Physical Chemistry. MR. LEIGHTON 


general review of the fundamental physico-chemical concepts 
id principles, with numerous illustrative problems, and labora- 
Ty practice in physico-chemical measurements. Prerequisite: 
or the first semester, a C course in either chemistry or physics; 
rt the second semester, differential and integral calculus are also 
quired. Class, TTh, VI; laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory 
e, $8.00 each semester. 


a, D121b. Chemistry Conference. THE STAFF 


ral or written reports by students, on material found in cur- 
nt chemical literature; discussions of research methods, the 
2nd of present-day research, and recent developments in 
eoretical and applied chemistry. Each semester. One unit. A. 
lay be repeated for credit. 


a, D151b. Methods in Chemistry. THE STAFF 


“operly qualified seniors (juniors may be sufficiently advanced 
| exceptional cases) may elect a laboratory course in special 
calytical methods, physical chemistry, organic syntheses, or 
logical chemistry, under the direction of the appropriate in- 
Suctor. Library reference work is an essential part of such 
(ars€s, and written reports are required. Prerequisites: Chem- 
iry B6, C110 and consent of instructor. 2 or 3 units. A. Each 
saester. May be repeated for credit. Locker fee, $3.00, and 
hosit of $15.00 to cover breakage and supplies used. 


(a, D201b. Research in Chemistry. THE STAFF 


cas : ; : 

“nior students registered in honors, or other seniors of ex- 
©tional initiative, may undertake the investigation of problems 
Sted to their experience, in physical, analytical, organic or 
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biological chemistry, under the direction of the appropriate 
structor. A thesis and an oral examination are required. 
units. A. Each semester. May be repeated for credit. Lo 
el $3.00, and deposit of $15.00 to cover breakage and sup; 
used. 


CLASSICS 
GREEK 


Bla-Blb. Elementary. MR. ROB 
First lessons; relation to modern Greek and to English s 
tific vocabulary; selected short passages from Greek literat 
Book I of Homer’s Iliad. XJ. (Omitted in 1936-1937). 


C101la, C101b. Selections from Greek Literature. MR. ROB 


Two sequences of readings are offered in alternate y 
Herodotus, Plato, Homer, Greek comedy and tragedy, the 
Testament. Studies in morphology and syntax are regular 
tures of the work. The course may be repeated for cred 
successive years. IX. 

LATIN 


Ala-Alb. Elementary. MR. RO! 
An introductory course in the rudiments of the Latin lan; 
with emphasis upon the relation of Latin to English an 
Romanic languages. VII. ( Omitted in 1936-1937). 

B3a-B3b. Cicero, Pliny and Horace. MR. RO! 
Cicero, De Senectute; Pliny, Selected Letters; study 0: 
life and times of the late Roman republic and early et 
Horace, Odes and Epodes; philosophy, history and myth 
as reflected in the poems of Horace; study of the metri 
Horace and the influence of the Greek lyric poets. IV. 


C105a-C105b. Composition. MR. RO 
Review of Latin grammar; translation of sentences and 
nected discourse into Latin according to the needs of the 
lectures on word-formation and syntax. This course m 
re-elected with credit and is required of students major! 


Latin. A. One unit. 
C106a, C106b. Masterpieces of Greek and Roman Literatu: 
in Translation. MR. RO 
Extensive readings in the literatures of Greece and 
through the medium of English translation as a basis f 
study of classical civilization and culture. No knowle 
Latin and Greek languages is required. JJ. ) 


C107a, C107b. Roman Comedy and Elegy. MR. RC 
Selected plays from Plautus and Terence. Origin and 
opment of the elegy with emphasis upon the poems of Cz 
Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid. J. 
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Ja, D109b. Roman History and Biography. MR. ROBBINS 


wo sequences of readings are offered in alternate years: a, 
oman philosophy, satire, and pastoral poetry; b, Roman histor- 
ul and political antiquities. The course may be repeated for 
edit in successive years. XJIJ. In 1936-1937 sequence a. 


Economics 
ASb. Accounting. MR. NESS 


study in theory and method, developing from the balance 
eet the fundamental principles underlying alike the construc- 
mn and interpretation of financial records. MF, VII, and T or 
pate to- 4205, 


-B11b. Principles of Economics. MR. DUNCAN 


le basic course in the general principles of Economics, includ- 
zy current problems. Required for students expecting to empha- 
e the study of Economics, and prerequisite for upper division 
urses in Economics. Not open to Freshmen. Economics A5 
t prerequisite for Economics B11. Two sections. lpaeeae 


. Money and Banking. MR. NESS 


inciples of money, credit, and banking interpreted in the light 
the institutions and financial organization designed to supply 
ciety with adequate media of exchange. First semester. [’J. 


- Public Finance. MR. DUNCAN 


blic expenditures, public revenues, public debt, and financial 
ninistration, with special attention to the theory and practice 
taxation. Second semester. [I. 


Agricultural Economics. MR. BURGESS 


study of the application of economic principles to certain 
blems of agriculture, such as land tenure, transport, labor, 
keting and prices. First semester, III. 


Corporation Finance. MR. DUNCAN 


neiples underlying the promotion, financial structure and con- 
l, failure and reorganization of corporate enterprise, including 
ne study of cooperative organizations. Prerequisite: Econ- 
ics AS, or equivalent training in Accounting. First semester. 


Public Utility Economics. MR. NESS 


historical and analytical study of public utility problems in 
United States. Illustrative material is drawn from the rail- 
7, gas and electric utilities, but particular emphasis is laid 
m the economics of overhead costs, the role of competition, 
-Tegulation. First semester. Pa 
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D115. Principles of International Trade. MR. NE 


Principles and structure underlying international economic rel 
tions. Prerequisite: Economics C105. Second semester. VJ. 


D117. Economic Problems of the Orient. MR. DUNCA 
A study of the economic, social and political problems of t 
Far East with special reference to current conditions in Chir 
Enrolment restricted to those expecting to concentrate in Soci 
Science and to others by special consent of instructor; previo 
courses in Economics not prerequisite. First semester. VJI, 


D119. Monopolies and Trusts. MR. BURG! 
A study of the economic principles and the legal status 
monopolies. Second semester. LIT: 


D252. Economic Theory. MR. DUNC! 
The special topics studied vary from year to year, and will | 
clude critical analysis of underlying economic theory and its « 
velopment. Open to seniors only. Second semester. 3 units. 


EDUCATION 


B3. Introduction to Education. MR. FI! 


A course designed for those who desire an understanding of 
American school system. The outstanding problems of prese 
day education are examined and certain approaches to a so 
tion of these problems are discussed. This course or equival 
prerequisite for Education C104, D215. First semester, mS 
ond semester. IV. 


C104a, C104b. History of Education. MR. NICHC 
The development of educational theory and practice from 
Greek period to the present, with an attempt during the secc 
semester to make a comparison of the established systems 
America and typical European countries. 3 or A units. VII and 


D210. Practice Teaching in Music. 
Exercises in actual teaching under direction, regular conferet 
with the supervisor being a feature of the work. The cours 
open to those completing credential requirements during 
current year. 4 units. Each semester. A. 


D215. Principles of Secondary Education. MR. FI 
The factors and principles which underlie the theory and p 
tice of secondary education, including the junior high sch 
the senior high school and the junior college. Second seme: 


ITI. 
ENGLISH 
Writing and Speech are emphasized features of ull Lo 


Division courses. Persons who plan to concentrate in Eng 
should complete Reading List 1 before the beginning © 


Junior year. 
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a-Alb. English: An Introductory Course. 
THE DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 


The fundamental principles of literary criticism and interpreta- 
tion together with reading and study of specimens of the more 
important literary types; instruction and practice in writing 
and speech. 4 units. Prerequisite for all other departmental 
courses. Men: WF, I; section meetings at IJ. Women: TT hh 
II; section meetings at J. 


a, BSb. Nineteenth Century Literature. MR. HOWARD 


An introduction to literary history and criticism, with intensive 
study of the poetry and non-narrative prose of the period and 
collateral reading in the novel. Upper Division students may reg- 
ister for the course only on the written recommendation of the 
instructor. J/J. 


_ Types of Prose Fiction. MR. DAVIS and MR. LINCOLN 


A general survey of important works in prose fiction with em- 
phasis upon the development and recurrence of significant phases 
within the type, such as tale, romance, novel. Two sections. First 
semester. 


). Introduction to Drama. MR. DAVIS and MR. FRAMPTON 


Great plays of various periods from the classic Greek to the pres- 
ent day; as extensive reading as time will permit. Two sections. 
Second semester. V’. 


|. Character Presentation in Dramatic Literature. 
VIRGINIA PRINCEHOUSE ALLEN 


The theory and technique of character presentation as found in 
selected plays. The course looks toward character-interpreta- 
Hon through the actor’s art. Permission of the instructor must 
ph i before registration for this course. Second semester. 


a, B21b. English Composition. MR. HOWARD, MR. FRAMPTON, 

MR. LINCOLN and MR. MCCULLEY 
The fundamentals of effective expression in writing, with con- 
siderable attention to the composition of the “course paper.” To 
hose who have mastered fundamentals opportunity will be given 
‘Or practice in such special forms as narrative and essay. First 
‘emester: two sections of B2la; second semester: one section of 


321a, one of B21b. IV. 
ADVANCED COURSES 


\ substantial acquaintance with the books of Reading List I 


S most desirable as a preliminary to registration in Upper 
Division courses. 


‘la,C101b. The Renaissance in England. MR. STRATHMANN 
‘nglish literature of the Renaissance, dramatic and nondramatic, 
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Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon and Milton being main figures a: 
the enduring contributions of the Renaissance in thought, forn 
and materials being a major topic. IV. | 


C103a, C103b. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
MR. MC CULL 


The neo-classical literature of Dryden, Pope and their cc 
temporaries; the periodical essayists; sentimentalism, reali 
and romanticism; the eighteenth century drama; the beginnir 
of the English novel; the spread of the romantic movement 
England and on the Continent. J/J. 


C105a, C105b. American Literature. MR. LINCO! 


The literature of the United States, with emphasis on its expr 
sion of our national characteristics and sentiments. VJ. 


C111. The Short Story. MR. FRAMPT 


Practice in supervised writing of short-stories. Study of sign 
cant short-stories. First semester. V. 


Di21a, D121b. Creative Writing. 
MR. LINCOLN and MR. FRAMPT 


Supervised practice in all forms of creative writing. Study 
matters and fields of literary interest. D121b may be repeated 
credit. T, X and XII, and F, IX. 


D123. Chaucer. MR. Ds 
A study of Chaucer as the outstanding narrative and dram 
poet of the transition from the medieval to the modern wo 
First semester. VJ. 


D124. The English Language. MR. STRATHMA 


A survey of the English language from Chaucer to the pre: 
day with emphasis on the development of vocabulary, gram: 
and syntax. Critical theories of language in relation to litera 
will be given due attention. The course is recommended 
pecially to prospective teachers of English. Second semester. 


D125a, D125b. Shakespeare. MR. FRAMP’ 
A study of the principal plays. VII. 
D127. Literary Criticism. MR. FRAMP’ 


An examination of the bases of literary criticism; studie: 
outstanding modern critics; frequent practice im superv 
critical writing. First semester. J. | 


D201a,D201b. The Great Victorians and their Successors. | 
MR. MC CULLEY and MR. HOw 


Recent literature in English considered as an outcome of 1 
teenth century backgrounds and main currents ot mo 
thought. The first semester of the course comes to a foct 
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rnold and Meredith; the second culminates in the literary ac- 
vities of our own day. Prerequisite: English B5 or an equiva- 
nt. 

FRENCH 
ee Romance Languages and Literatures. 


GEOGRAPHY 
ourses in this field are available at Scripps College. 
GEOLOGY 
Bib. Introductory Geology. MR. WOODFORD 


ynamic, structural and historical geology. Prerequisite: High 
school chemistry or equivalent. Class, two hours a week; labora- 
ory or field work, one period a week. Class, WF, I; labora- 
sry, W or Th, 1:15-4:15. Laboratory fee, $3.00 each semester. 


Determinative Mineralogy. MR. WOODFORD 


rerequisite: High school chemistry or equivalent. First 
emester. Two laboratory periods. 2 units. A. Laboratory 
ee, $4.00. 


§. Crystallography and Crystal Structure. MR. WOODFORD 


fust be preceded or accompanied by Geology B3, unless taken 
pon the written recommendation of the Department of Chem- 
try or of Physics. Crystallography 2 units; crystal structure 
unit. First semester, 2 or 3 units. V’. 


0. Petrology. MR. WOODFORD 


he study of rocks without the microscope. Prerequisite : 
eology Bla, B3 and C105. Second semester. One class and 
vo laboratory periods. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00. 


7a-C107b. Invertebrate Paleontology. MR. WOODFORD 


rerequisite: Geology Blb; recommended preparation: Biology 
2a. Two class and one laboratory periods, first semester; one 
ass and two laboratory periods, second semester. A. Labora- 


ty fee, $6.00 each semester. Given alternate years. (Omitted 
136-1937), 


+. Field Geology. MR. WOODFORD 


rerequisite: Geology Blb, C110. A summer course of three or 
x weeks. 3 or 6 units. A. 


1-D112. Petrography. MR. WOODFORD 


efraction and double refraction; the optical indicatrix; study 
_ minerals and rocks with the petrographic microscope. Pre- 
quisite: Geology C105. Two class and one laboratory periods, 
‘St semester; one class and two laboratory periods, second 


ln A. Laboratory fee, $5.00 first semester; $8.00 second 
‘mester, 
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D130, D131. Geological Investigation and Research. 
MR. WOODK( 


3 units. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00 each semester. 


GERMAN 


Ala-Alb. Elementary German. 
MISS WAGNER and MR. BAUMA 


The acquirement of a small working vocabulary. Constant 
training, and as much practice in speaking as time pern 
Daily exercises in reading and writing. The essentials of gr 
mar. Etymology. Comment on German life and literat 


Tas 


A-B. Elementary and Advanced German. MISS WAG! 
Two years in one. 6 units. Viva 
B3a-B3b. Advanced German. MR. BAUMA 


More advanced German language study through intensive r 
ing and discussion of selected German works, with consider 
extended reading in the field of the student's individual inte 
Continued practice in German conversation. Some attentio 
an understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austria 
Switzerland. Prerequisite: German Al or an equivalent. V, 


C109a, C109b. German Literature of the Nineteenth Centu 
MR. BAUMANN and MIss WAC 


With special reference to the cultural, economic and political 
tory of Germany. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite: Ge 
B3 or equivalent. First semester, three or four units. 1X at 
Second semester, three units. JX. (Omitted 1936-1937). 


C113a, C113b. German Classics of the Eighteenth Century. 
MR. BAUMANN and MIss WA‘ 

A study of the outstanding works and personalities of the p 
with particular attention to the social and political life of 
many. The fourth hour emphasizes conversation and com 
tion, using scientific material as well as every day language. 

A units. J and A. | 


D118a, D118b. Modern German Literature. MR. BAUM 


The development of German Literature from 1880 to the p 
with reference to the political and social changes during 


period. A. 
HIsTORY 


Ala-Alb. The Development of Western Civilization. 
MR. PITMAN, MR. COOKE, MR. KE 


The evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity 
present, and its spread throughout the world. Attention i 
| 


| 
| 
| 
' 
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o the political, religious, intellectual, and economic forces of 
hange. The aim is to lay a foundation for the understanding 
yf contemporary problems. This course or its equivalent is nor- 
nally a prerequisite for advanced courses in history. Emphasis in 
Mr. Cooke’s section (VJ) is on modern history. Three sections. 
II, Mr. Pitman and Mr. Kemble; VJ, Mr. Cooke. 


_B9b. North America since 1763. MR. COOKE 


The development of political, economic and social life in the 
Jnited States, with attention to such agrarian, industrial, and 
olitical forces as have transcended national boundaries. JI. 


2. Economic History of Europe. MR. NESS 


in historical study of economic life in Europe, with special em- 
hasis upon the concept of an economy and the rise of such 
iodern economic institutions as private property and contract, 
ne profit motive, the machine technique, etc. The patterns of 
conomic thought and activity transcend the territorial limits of 
urope. Second semester. V’. 


7a-C107b. English History. MR. PITMAN 


he development of the main features of civilization in England 
nd the British Empire. Emphasis is laid upon the evolution of 
ligious, intellectual, and economic forms as well as the growth 
f political institutions. Thus the course is largely a study of the 
iltural heritage of America. First semester, Great Britain to 
es second semester, Great Britain and the Empire since 1660. 


2a, C109b. History and Cartography of Spanish 
America and the North Pacific. MR. KEMBLE 


study of the development of geographical knowledge of 
banish America, particularly of the North Pacific area, and of 
€ spread of Spanish institutions and culture and the emergence 
Spanish American Republics. Special facilities for this work 
‘e afforded by the Mason Collection on California and Western 


merican History and the Wagner Collection of maps and 
oks. XY, 


’a,C117b. The History of the Greeks and Romans, 


: MR. ROBBINS 
fecian civilization from its establishment until the Roman con- 
‘est, followed by a study of Rome from the founding of the 
‘ernal City until the reign of Justinian. Emphasis is placed upon 
2 civilization and literature of the Greeks and Romans. JV. 


4, D113b. Modern European History. MR. COOKE 


owing an introductory, survey of the eighteenth century cur- 
ie of thought, a study is made of the French Revolution and 
> Napoleonic period. The development of continental European 
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as is the confederation of Europe. The spre 
of republicanism, of social unrest, of liberal ideas of social | 
ganization, and of culture. In the second semester the empha 
is upon international relations, the World War, the League 
Nations and upon revolutionary changes of the last two decac 


Vel: 


RD113a, RD113b. Reading in Modern European History. 
MR. COC 


nations is traced 


Reading in contemporary European biography for honor : 
dents and majors in social science to accompany the currict 
work in History D113a, D113b. Weekly conferences. A. 


D119. American Diplomatic History. MR. COC 


The development of American foreign policy as revealed in 
relations of the United States with European, Asiatic and o' 
American nations, with emphasis upon recent times. Sec 
semester. I. (Omitted in 1936-1937). 


RD119. Reading in American Diplomatic History. MR. Co’ 
(Omitted in 1936-1937). 


D125a, D125b. Economic and Social History of the Ur 
States. MR. PIT! 


The development of the economic and social structure of 
United States and, in relation to this development, a stu 
patterns of thought and behavior, and of expression in the 
in successive periods of American life. Lectures and stt 
reports on significant leaders and movements. JTh., Bg. 15- 


| 


RD125a, RD125b. Reading in Economic and Social Histo: 


the United States. MR. PIT 
A course of reading for honors students concentrating in hi 
to accompany History D125a, D125b. Weekly conferences. 


ITALIAN 


See Romance Language and Literature. 


MATHEMATICS 


Ala, Alb. Introduction to College Mathematics. | 
DEPARTMENTAL | 


The objective of this course is to prepare students for Ww 
calculus the following year. The subject matter coveret’ 
particular students will be adjusted to meet their needs « 
denced by their previous preparation. Prerequisite to 1 
work in the department, except Math. B29. To be offered a: 
periods and in as many sections in each period as the regis: 

| 


calls for. IV, V and VI. | 
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Statistical Methods. MR. JAEGER 


taphs, averages, frequency distribution, probability, correlation, 
dex numbers. Second semester. MW, III; laboratory, F, 1:15- 
-10. Laboratory fee $1.00. 
|. Surveying. MR. TAYLOR 
Ise and adjustment of surveying instruments. Methods of mak- 
ig and mapping surveys for various purposes. Given during 
immer session at the Bluff Lake Camp of Pomona College. Pre- 
squisite: Plane trigonometry. 6 units. 
, B15b. Differential and Integral Calculus. 

MR. TAYLOR and MR. HAMILTON 
continuation of Mathematics Al. J/I and JV. 
Ja, C119b. Higher Algebra and Theory of Equations. 

MR. JAEGER 
heory and solution of higher algebraic equations and other 
lvanced topics in algebra. JJ. 

Qa-D120b. Differential Equations. MR. JAEGER 
general course in the theory and solution of differential equa- 
ons. I 

la, D121b. Advanced Calculus. MR. TAYLOR 
yme of the subjects studied are partial differentiation, elliptic 
tegrals, line, surface, and volume integrals, Green’s Theorem, 
‘okes’ Theorem. (A. D121b Omitted 1936-1937). 

la, D230b. Selected Topics in Higher Mathematics. 

| MR. JAEGER and MR. TAYLOR 


‘om time to time work in complex variables, projective geome- 
7, differential geometry and number theory will be given as 
e demand requires. 1 to 3 units. A. (Omitted 1936-1937). 


| GRAPHICS 
A7b. Engineering Drawing. 
| MR. TAYLOR and MR. HAMILTON 


beginning course in mechanical drawing and descriptive 
ometry. Includes lettering, use of instruments, orthographic 
jection, and the making and interpreting of working draw- 
ss. lor 2 units. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, 


00 per unit. 
39b. Engineering Drawing. 
| MR. TAYLOR and MR. HAMILTON 


‘More advanced course in mechanical drawing and descriptive 
metry. Treats of orthographic and perspective projections, 
‘chine and structural details. Prerequisite: Mathematics A7. 
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or its equivalent. 1 or 2 units. TTh or F.. 1: 15-4209 1: 
oratory fee, $2.00 per unit. 


C112a, C112b. Engineering Drawing. 
MR. TAYLOR and MR. HAMILT 


Design of cams, gears, machine parts and simple trusses. 
units. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


The College maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, of 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, established under the Natic 
Defense Act for the general purpose of qualifying students for 
positions of leadership in time of National emergency. The cot 
includes classroom instruction covering the basic technical kno 
edge required for appointment as Commissioned Officers of 
United States Army and military drills designed to improve 
posture and physical coordination of the student. Special emph 
is placed upon the development of qualities of leadership, and 
poise acquired by the student and his practical experience in the 
of command may be applied in many walks of life. Students ° 
successfully complete the four years course will be tendered « 
missions as second lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

The instructors in the department are Officers of the Reg 
Army detailed for duty at the college by the War Department. 
equipment provided includes a set of instruments for a 28 | 
band and an ample supply of weapons including rifles, auton 
rifles, machine guns, a one-pounder gun and Stokes mortar, a 
which are available for the use of students without cost. Al 
ances of ammunition for target practice are also furnished wit 
charge. 

Students who have received training in a Junior R.O.T.C. 
may be given advanced standing on the basis of two years Jt 
RO.T.C. for one year Senior R.O.T.C. up to the limit of 1% | 
Senior unit training. Application for Advanced Standing mu 
made when registering and must be accompanied by a recomm* 
tion from the Professor of Military Science and Tactics a 
school which the student attended. | 

The four year course is divided into the basic course, cons 
of the first two years, and the Advanced course consisting © 
work of the third and fourth years. Enrollment in either cou 
voluntary but, when a student has elected either the basic cou! 
the advanced course, completion of the course elected becot 
prerequisite for graduation. | 

The basic course is open to all physically fit male student 
are American citizens. Enrollment does not involve any oblt 
for Military service nor does it interfere with the participat! 
sports by the student. Uniforms for the basic course are 
without charge to the student except in cases of loss of, oF d 
to the articles so issued due to negligence on the part of the st 


| 
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Enrollment in the Advanced Course is limited to selected stu- 
s who have completed the basic course or its equivalent and 
enter into an agreement to attend one summer instruction camp 
1 period of six weeks. Attendance at this camp is expected dur- 
he summer between the Junior and Senior years. In considera- 
of this agreement students receive, from the government, cash 
vances equivalent to a scholarship of about $100.00 per year. 
lecessary expenses in connection with the summer camp, includ- 
ransportation to and from camp, are provided by the govern- 


-Alb. First Year Basic Course. MAJOR STIVERS 


ational Defense Act and the R.O.T.C.; military courtesy and 
iscipline; military hygiene and first aid; map reading; rifle 
arksmanship; close and extended order drill and ceremonies. 
% units. 2 sections. Class M J and JIJ. Drill, M. 1:15-3:05. 


B3b. Second Year Basic Course. MAJOR CHAMNESS 


utomatic rifle; musketry; scouting and patrolling; combat prin- 
ples of the rifle squad; drill and command. 1% units. Class 
Vior FIX. Drill M. 1:15-3:05. 


Sa-C105b. First Year, Advanced Course. MAJOR CHAMNESS 


ilitary engineering and camouflage; interpretation of aerial 
1otographs; machine guns; 37 m/m gun and trench mortar; 
mbat principles of the rifle section and platoon; automatic 


stol; drill and command. 3% units. Class IJ] or VII. Drill M. 
15-3305. 


7a-D107b. Second Year Advanced Course. MAJOR STIVERS 


ifantry weapons; tanks; military law; officers reserve corps 
‘gulations; military history; military policy of the United 
tates; military correspondence; military administration; com- 
it principles of the rifle and machine gun companies and 
owitzer platoon; drill and command to qualify the student to 
‘tform the duties of platoon, company and battalion comman- 
ts. 3% units. 2 sections JJ or IV. Drill M. 1:15-3:05. 


Music 
THEORY AND APPRECIATION 


Alb. Elementary Harmony. MR. ALLEN 
study of intervals, scales, tonal magnetism, primary triads, 


‘minant seventh and ninth chords, and all non-chordal tones. 


armonization of melodies. Prerequisite: Elementary knowl- 
ge of the pianoforte. JJI, 


‘A2b. Sight Singing and Dictation. 
| a MR. ALLEN and MR. LYMAN 
‘aining in sight singing; melodic and rhythmic dictation with 
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a view to discriminate listening. Two periods per week. 1 unit. 
MW, V. 
B3a-B3b. Appreciation of Music. MR. SUTHERLANI 


A course designed to stimulate the enjoyment of music by mean 
of the development of intelligent listening ; planned to give a gen. 
eral idea of the elements, structural principles, and aesthetic con 
tent of music. Not designed for students majoring in music, { 


units. MW, XI. 


B4a-B4b. History of Music. MR. SUTHERLANI 
A general survey of the history of occidental music from th 
beginning of the Christian era. Prerequisite: Music Al. 2 unit 


TIBET. 
BSa-B5b. Advanced Harmony. MR. ALLE! 


Secondary harmonies. Modulation and chromatically altere 
chords. Keyboard drill and analysis. Creative work is encour 
aged from the beginning. Harmonization conducted on 
melodic basis. Prerequisite: Music Al or equivalent. VII. 


B6a-B6b. Advanced Dictation. MR. ALLE’ 
A continuation of A2a-A2b, employing triads, seventh chorc 
and modulation. Dictation in two, three, and four part harmon 
To be taken simultaneously with B5 by music majors. Pr 
requisite A2. 2 units. MF, EX | 


C107a-C107b. Counterpoint. MR. ALLE 
A study of Simple Counterpoint in the five species with an ai 
to learn the art of free part-writing. Creative work in vario 
contrapuntal forms, as the Invention and the Suite, will be unde 
taken during the course. Prerequisite: Music B5. VI. | 


C109. Form and Analysis. MR. SUTHERLAI 
Designed to lead to a clear understanding of the principles up 
which musical form is based, and to the application of these pr 
ciples in the works of the great masters of form. Prerequisi| 
Music BS. 2 units. Offered in alternate years. First semest 


Pd ts 


C110a-C110b. Church Music. MR. CLOF: 
The ancient forms of worship, with their traditional music ¥} 
be studied and presented in public. The liturgies considered ' 
be the Roman, Lutheran and Anglican. The music will be mal 
plainsong and polyphonic. Should be of interest to students 
History and Religion as well as musicians. Two pemodey 
week. One unit. XII. 

Cllla-C1llb. The Choral Literatures of the Church 4 

MR. CLO! 


A survey of church music, ancient and modern, with a oy 
its adaptability to present day church usage, both liturgical 
nonliturgical. Two periods per week. One unit. A. ; 
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-C113b. Orchestration and Instrumentation. 


MR. BLANCHARD 
study of the instruments of the modern orchestra; their 
tory, technical limitations and use in various groups; study 
scores and the technique of scoring; the theory and practice 
conducting. This course is especially designed to meet the 
ds of a student desiring the state certificate. Prerequisite, 
sic B5. I. 


-D108b. Free Composition. MR. ALLEN 


vanced original work in the shorter free styles. Text—Goet- 
ius “Homophonic Forms.” Prerequisite: Music C107. A. 


Public School Music Methods. MR. COLEMAN 
ection, presentation and interpretation of the song. Methods 
developing sight-singing and other technical problems. A 
£ study of child psychology. Teaching plans with a bibli- 
aphy of material. First semester. 2 units. A. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


ass Instruction (No special fees). 
7b. Choral Singing. MR. LYMAN 


study and production of choral music, especial attention be- 
given to diction, phrasing, content of the works dealt with, 
an understanding of musicianship as applied to choral sing- 

The Class will be organized as the College Choir and as 
1 will sing and practice on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
s from 11:55 to 12:20, and on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 
30 to 12:20. 1 unit. The course may be repeated for credit. 


'b. Ensemble Playing. MR. BLANCHARD 
Principles of ensemble playing approached through practice, 
i emphasis on accuracy in technic, intonation, rhythm and 
quality; practice in conducting from complete and con- 
ied conductor’s scores. Three hours of attendance weekly ; 
hour credit. The course may be repeated for credit. JZ. 


dividual Instruction (Special fees charged). 


: student in applied music under individual instruction will 
dled for credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree only 
'e written recommendation of the Chairman of an Examin- 
amittee and the Head of the Department, and upon the sub- 
favorable action of the Classification Committee. This 
endation is based upon the degree of ability and advance- 
‘own in Proficiency Tests. In addition the work in applied 
nust be accompanied or preceded by Al or A2. A second 
‘more of credit is possible when the applied course is accom- 
or preceded by B5 or B6. A minimum of two half-hour 
weekly is required for which two hours’ credit is allowed. 
2ge credit is given for work below “B” (Sophomore) grade. 
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(As many Freshmen are able to pass the prerequisite tests allowit 
them to take “B” grade work, students of all classes are advised 
confer with the Head of the Department regarding eligibility f: 
credit.) Not more than 12 hours’ credit in applied music may 
counted toward the Bachelor of Arts degree unless the student. 
able to present a total of 8 hours of “D” (Senior) grade work 
any subject. In this case 16 hours’ credit may be allowed, P: 
ficiency tests are required only of students desiring credit towa 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


Voice MR. LYMAN, MISS STEVENS 
Organ MR. CLOK! 
Piano MR. OLIVE, MR. SUTHERLA 
Violin MR. FI‘ 
Orchestral Instruments MR. BLANCH/! 


Lessons on other instruments may be arranged for priva 
through the office of the Music Department. | 


Ill. Group Instruction (Special fees charged). 
Class lessons for beginning students are offered at special ri: 
a registration of four persons being set as the class minim 
For this work no collegiate credit is given. Each class m: 
once a week for an hour. 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 


With the appointment of Mr. Charles B. Fahs as Instruct« 
Oriental Affairs, the following courses will be available for ele: 
by students for 1936-37. For convenience of reference all o/: 
courses dealing specifically with Oriental Affairs are listed bo 
Students should register for these courses under the departm’ 
number given in parenthesis. | 


C102a-C102b (Oriental Languages C102a-C102b). An 


\ 


Elementary Course in Japanese Language. MR. 

VI. } | 
C106 (History C106). Development of Oriental Culture | 
and Civilization. MR. 4 
Second semester. V. | 
C109 (Political Science C109). Political Problems of 
MR. 


Eastern Asia. | 
2 hrs. Second Semester. WF, III, with a third hour - 
pleasure of the instructor. | 

: 


C126 (Philosophy C126). Oriental Philosophy. MR: 1K) 


Second semester. VII. 
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7 (Economics D117). Economic Problems of 


irst semester. V JI. 


0 (History D120). History of Far Eastern 


Diplomacy. MR. FAHS 
second semester. J. 


| (Political Science D121). The Government of 


Japan. MR. FAHS 
rst semester. J. 


PHILOSOPHY 


nurses B25 and B27 are general introductions to philosophy. 
are recommended both for students who wish a general ac- 
tance with the subject, and for those who wish to lay a foun- 

1 for advanced work. 

1€ year’s work in Philosophy or the permission of the instruc- 
required for admission to D courses. 


Introduction to Logic. MR. IREDELL 


study of the elements of deductive and inductive reasoning 
th special emphasis upon the problems of definition, the nature 
d use of scientific hypotheses, probability, and deductive and 
luctive fallacies. First semester. J]. 


B25b. History of Philosophy. MR. LEE 
introduction to philosophy through the study at first hand of 


» works of significant and representative philosophers. The 
ection will include some of the following: Plato, Aristotle, 
cretius, Augustine, Descartes, Spinoza, von Leibniz, Locke, 
me, Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer. Approximately six thinkers 
1 be studied during the year. This is not a survey course, al- 


ugh os main outlines of the historical development will be 
iced. V, 


'B27b. Problems of Philosophy. MR. IREDELL 


| introductory consideration of the meaning and method of 
losophy, an examination of the thought problems which 
tg in astronomy, geology, physics, biology and psychology, 
| a review of some of the main philosophic estimates of life. 


| The Nineteenth Century. MR. LEE 


In currents of nineteenth century European thought: Liber- 
m and individualism, utilitarianism, positivism, evolution, 
‘\anticism. Some account will be given of their origins, and of 
i Teaetion against them by the English idealists and by 


tzsche, late in the century. Prerequisite: One course in phil- 
Shy. First semester, 1e 
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An examination of the central problems of ethics, including th 
good and the right, freedom, the concept of rational living, th 
individual and society, absolute and relative factors, huma 
nature. A course primarily for upperclassmen; some previot 
work in philosophy is recommended, though not required. Se 


ond semester. J. 


C126. Oriental Philosophy. MR, IREDEL 
This course is designed to provide the student with a gener 
background of oriental thought as a basis for further study 


oriental life and culture. An attempt will be made to gain < 


appreciation of the thought life of the Orient through a study | 
some of the more important thinkers and schools of orient 
philosophy and through a comparison of oriental and weste 
philosophical views and cultural ideals. Second semester. V. 


D132. Philosophy of State and Law. 
(Omitted in 1936-1937). 


D133. The Philosophy of Science. MR. L 
A consideration of such topics as the relation of philosophy 
the sciences, fact and observation, conceptions of nature, | 
potheses and induction, natural law, the meaning of concef 
Prerequisite: Philosophy B25 or B27, or such previous work 
will provide an equivalent grasp of the basic problems of pl 


osophy. First semester. 
' ‘MR, IREDI 


D134. Contemporary Philosophy. 
ght through some 


A study of contemporary philosophic thou 
the main modern thinkers with special reference to the domin 


sdeas of the civilization of today. Prerequisite: Philosophy , 
or B27, or such previous work as will provide an equiva 
hilosophy. Second semester. 


grasp of the basic problems of p 
D135. Contemporary Philosophy of Education. MR. RED 
A consideration of educational philosophies at work in the w 
today, together with a critical analysis of the chief philosogl 
problems involved. The course will include a brief a 
some of the current attempts to reform education in this cou 
and abroad, and will consider the contributions of some 0! 
outstanding contemporary philosophical thinkers to the prob 
of education. First semester. III. 
D136. The Philosophy of Plato. es 
The class will study the philosophy of Plato in detail, red 
and discussing a number of the Dialogues in the course 0: 
semester. Prerequisite: one year’s work in philosophy, ?* 
ably Philosophy B25 or B27. Second semester. XE | 
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PuysicaL EpucATION 


idents who wish to prepare to teach physical education in the 
schools may qualify for the general credential with a major 
sical education by completing a program of courses in Pomona 
e, followed by a year of graduate work in Claremont Colleges. 


MEN AND WOMEN 


student may count toward graduation not more than one 
per semester in “sports” and “activities” during his Lower 
om years, and not more than one-half-hour per semester dur- 
s Upper Division years. 


Principles of Healthful Living. 


MR. NIXON and MISS KELLEY 
introduction to general hygiene dealing with the meaning and 
nificance of physical, mental, and social health as related to 
individual and to society. Important phases of our National 
Ith problem. Constructive methods of promoting the health 
the individual. Defensive hygiene. Special health problems 
college students and young people generally. Elective either 
rester. 2 units. TTh, VI. Men, Mr. Nixon; women, Miss 
ley. 


Community Health. MISS KELLEY 
brief survey of the fields of community and public health 
ling with the health of people as a group, and with the social 
| governmental activities which are concerned with environ- 
ital control and health promotion. Hygiene and the correla- 


1 of the total health teaching program. Second Semester. 2 
Smee lh, IV. 


Community Recreation. MR. HEATH 
study of the organization of the school and the public play- 
und, the types of leadership, and types of activities best 
ed for various age periods. Discussion of the technique of 
anizing the recreation center. Organization of leadership. 


ae to upper division students. Second semester. 2 units. 
iF : 


_ Nature and Function of Play. MISS KELLEY 
: biological interpretation of play and the function of play in 
wth, development and social adjustment. Methods of lead- 
up and organization of play activities to bring out moral 
‘ts, attitudes and judgments. First semester. 2 units. A, 


_ Kinesiology. MISS CAWTHORNE 
analysis of joint and muscular mechanisms, and their relation 
roblems of bodily development and efficiency. Prerequisite: 
‘tomy. Second semester, J. 


| . . . 
_ Physical Deviations, MISS CAWTHORNE 
'y of the causes, prevention, and correction of physical de- 
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fects. Laboratory work includes methods of examination, 
scription of exercises. Prerequisite: C130. First semester 


I; and laboratory A. 


D133. Principles of Physical Education. MR. N 
Limited to Seniors preparing to teach Physical Educ: 


Second semester. VII. 
MEN 


Students engage in programs of physical education activiti 
lected according to individual needs as determined by medica 
physical examinations and tests. Complete freedom in the ¢ 
of activities is permitted only to men who maintain acceptable s 
ards in health, physical development, and physical efficiency. A 
the minimum requirements of the Department are good pc 
ability to swim, elementary skill in self defense or gymnastics 
ficiency in fundamental activities, reasonable skill in at leas 
individual sport and in one team game, 

The following physical education activities are carried on 
supervision of the Department: Archery, badminton, baseba! 
ketball, boxing, corrective exercises, cross country running, 
ball, golf, gymnastics, swimming, tennis, touch football, tra 
field athletics, volleyball, water polo, wrestling. The student « 
credit in the required courses listed below by participation in 
ties selected in accordance with the principles set forth in tl 
ceding paragraph. 

The College program of intercollegiate athletics is an i 
part of the program of Physical Education. No student is pe 
to participate in the more strenuous forms of competition wi 

certificate from the College Physician indicating that the inc 
is physically fit for such participation. 


Ala-Alb. Physical Education Activities. THI 
Required, Freshman year. % to 1% units. A. ' 

A2a-A2b. Gymnastic Exercises. MR. S’ 
Required of Freshmen not taking military. %% unit. A. 

B3a-B3b. Physical Education Activities. TH) 
Required, Sophomore year. % to 1% units. A. 

B4a-B4b. Physical Education Activities. TH 
Required of Sophomores not taking military. Sophom« 
% unit. A. 

C105a-C105b. Physical Education Activities. TH 
Required, Junior year. % to 1% units. A. 

C107a-C107b. Physical Education Activities. TE 


Required, Senior year. % to 1% units. A. | 
D219a-D219b. Technique of Teaching Physical Educa: 
Activities. MR. HEATH, MR. STREHLE and MR. | 
This course is devoted mainly to methods in teaching 2 
vising athletics. 2 units. A. ! 
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WOMEN 


_ medical and physical examination is given all entering stu- 
; with subsequent posture tests. Physical activities are allowed 
rescribed as the result of these examinations. Participation in 
-Allb is required for the Freshman year. Students may have 
lom of election in other activities in so far as medical and physi- 
‘xaminations warrant, but must include during the Freshman 
Sophomore years one individual sport, one team or group sport 
one semester of either tap, folk, or natural dancing. 


ACTIVITY 


six units of Physical Education Activities are required for 
jation. One unit is credited for All, Fundamentals, a special 
se organized in such a fashion as to include the basic funda- 
als of physical activity. The remaining 5 units may be earned 
irticipation in any of the following activities. 


tidual Sports Team Sports Dancing Gymnastics 
| 
‘chery Basketball Rhythmics Danish 
idminton Baseball Creative Individual 
Ol£ Hockey Tap 
Iding Speedball Folk 
flery Volley Ball 
‘vimming 
“nnis 
burse in Recreational Games including: 
Croquet Shuffle Board 
Horseshoes Tenniquoits 
Paddle Tennis Tether Ball 
Ping Pong 
1-A1l1b. Fundamentals. THE STAFF 
quired, Freshman year. % unit. A. 
2-A12b. Sports and Dancing. THE STAFF 
Iquired, Freshman year. % to 1 unit. A. 
/B13b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. THE STAFF 


hquired, Sophomore year, 1 unit. A. 


l1-C115b. Fundamentals, Sports, or Dancing. THE STAFF 
hyuired, Junior year. %4 unit. A. 


l'-C117b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. THE STAFF 
Kyuired, Senior year. % unit. A. 

THEORY 
| -C119b. Methods in Coaching and Supervising 


ports. MISS BRISTOL 
| nit. A, 


Cits interested in camp leadership are referred to the announce- 
itn page 73, 
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PuysIcs 


Ala-Alb. Introduction to Physical Science. | 
MR. TILESTON and MR. HA 


A non-mathematical course intended for those who wish to 
tain a knowledge of the fundamental facts, theories and ay 
cations of physics. The lectures will be illustrated by nume 
experimental demonstrations and the subject will be devel 
from the basis of the electron structure of matter. V/. 


$5.00 each semester. 
B2a-B2b. General Physics 


A study of the phenomena and laws of mechanics, wave mo 
sound, heat, magnetism, electricity and light. This course i 
signed to furnish a working knowledge of the basic principl 
physics and is planned especially for those students who expe 
continue their technical studies in physics, chemistry, engi 
ing or medicine. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. . 


B4a-B4b. Physical Measurements. MR. TILESTON and ASSIST. 
Quantitative laboratory work in the subjects indicated in C 
B2a-B2b. Must accompany B2a-B2b. W and Tipe 


1 unit. Laboratory fee, $3.00. 
C110. Slide Rule and Precision of Measurements. MR. H 


A study of the principles of precision of measurements an 


application of these principles to experimental data. 


student will be given the opportunity to learn the operati 


the slide rule and the computing machine. Prerequisite: Ca 
and Physics B2, B4. 3 units. First semester, 4. Fee $3.00 


Cllla-Cllib. Electricity and Magnetism. MR, TIL! 
A course in theoretical electricity and magnetism, a study 
fundamental laws underlying resistance, self and mutual 
tance, and capacity in both direct and alternating curre) 
cuits. Prerequisite: Calculus and Physics B2, B4. 3 uni’ 


C113a-C113b. Mechanics. MR. F 
Kinematics and dynamics of motion. Study of forces an! 
relation to motion. Concepts of work, power, momentu 

pulse. Centers of mass, moments of inertia, products of | 

Statics and the equilibrium of particles, rigid bodic 

framed structures with special emphasis on engineering ¢ 


tions. Mechanics and atomic physics. Prerequisite: ©’ 
VII. | 


D109a-D109b. Electrical Measurements. MR. TI 
Laboratory in electrical and electromagnetic measureme? 
cluding the calibration of electrical measuring instrument# 

urement of magnetization, resistance, inductance and ©) 

Opportunity will be given for work in pyrometry, pho! 


and thermionics. Prerequisite: Physics Clila-Clllb p? 
A. Laborat! 


or accompanying this course. 1 or 2 units. 
$4.00 each unit. ] 


MR. TILES 
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§a-D115b. Optics. MR. HAUPT 


‘he fundamental laws of geometrical and physical optics, the 
ave theory of light, interference, diffraction, polarization, elec- 
‘omagnetic theory of light, reflection and refraction, dispersion, 
1agneto-optics, theory of relativity and introduction to the sub- 
sct of spectroscopy and atomic theory. Prerequisite: Physics 
2, B4 and Calculus. VJ. 


7a-D117b. Optical Measurements. MR. HAUPT 
‘uantitative verification of the laws of geometrical and physical 
dtics, interference, diffraction, polarization, dispersion and re- 
‘action, photometry and photography. Special emphasis will be 
ven to the work in spectroscopy. Laboratory to accompany 
115. 1 or 2 units. Laboratory fee, $4.00 per unit. Th and 
 dadont: 15, 


Ja-D200b. Modern Physics. mr. TILESTON and MR. HAUPT 


lectromagnetic theory of radiation, the electron, properties of 
oving charged bodies. Kinetic theory of gases, thermionics, 
lotoelectric effect. X-rays, spectroscopy, critical potentials, ra- 
oactivity, isotopes. 1 unit. A 


). Research. MR. TILESTON and MR. HAUPT 


he following problems are in progress in the department: 

_ Properties of high energy ions. 

_ Molecular constants by band spectra methods. 

‘ajors in the department who are properly qualified will be 
‘cepted as research associates in the study of these problems. 
ach semester. 1 to 3 units. A. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit. 


PoLiTicaL SCIENCE AND LAW 
INTRODUCTORY COURSES 


l 
Alb. The Foundations of Government. MR. STORY 


le genesis and nature of political control, particularly its root- 
€ im societal, psychological, and economic processes, will be 
amined in the first semester. Major problems which arise in 
2 effort to establish and exercise political control are analyzed 
x defined during the second semester. Registration is limited 
‘clusively to lower division students. 2 or 3 units. WF, XI, 
th third hour, A, for those permitted to register for three units. 
‘tudents who are permitted to register for Alb without having 
‘en Ala will be required to register for three units.) 


33b. Contemporary Governments. MR, SAIT 


i-st semester: Modern solutions to problems in the field of po- 
‘cal control. The character, institutional forms, and political 
tice of the principal contemporary foreign governments with 
cial attention to English government. Second semester. 
verican government including a study of the principles and 
»blems of American national, state and municipal polity. IV. 
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C101. Principles of Politics. MR. STOR 
An examination of the fundamental forces, practices and prol 
lems revealed by man’s experience in the art of governmer 
Primarily for junior college transfers. Not open to those wt 
have had Al. 2 or 3 units. First semester. WF, VII, with a thi: 
hour, M, VII, for those permitted to register for three units. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


Unless otherwise specified seven or eight hours work in the i 
troductory courses, listed above, or the written consent of the i 
structor, is an absolute prerequisite for registration in the fc 


lowing courses. 


C103a, C103b. Municipal Problems. MR. STO! 
Modern experience in adjusting the relations between cent 
governments and cities and the attempts of the latter to reorge 
ize their polity to meet the terms imposed by democratic ide 
and scientific technology are considered in C103a. The spec 
conditions which arise in metropolitan communities and the effi 
to refashion their political mechanisms and processes, with S) 
cial attention to metropolitan areas in California, are surve) 
in C103b. IJ. (C103b alternates with C109. C103b 1s omitted 
1936-1937). ' 


C105. Introduction to Law. MR. BURG 
The development of American law and legal institutions w 
some analysis of the rights and liabilities arising from the m 
common legal relationships. First semester. J. 


C108a, C108b. International Relations. MR. § 
In the first semester the main subjects of discussion will be « 
nomic discords and harmonies, the cause and effect of \ 


methods of adjusting disputes, international co-operation, | 
peace movement, and particularly the League of Nations. | 
second semester will be devoted to a survey of international | 
—its nature, sources, and content, with emphasis upon the : 
nificance of post-war instruments such as the Covenant of! 


League, the Statute of the Court, and the Pact of Paris. I. | 


C109. Political Problems of Eastern Asia. MR. STi 
A survey of the contemporary political life and international | 
tions of China, Japan and Asiatic Russia, with particular em! 
sis upon China. Open to upper division students who ha’ 
satisfactory elementary knowledge of one or more of the fol’ 
ing subjects: Political Science, History, Economics, Sociolog' 
Philosophy. 2 hrs. Second semester. WF, III, with a ! 
hour at the pleasure of the instructor. | 


D112. Public Opinion. MR. $'} 


The origin and nature of individual and group attitudes tof 


public affairs and the relation of individual and group Of ' 
to citizen conduct is examined; there is also an inquiry intl 
processes by which opinion is formulated and expressed anc\¢ 


it becomes effective in law and policy. Second semestet. "” 
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3a, D113b. Political Institutions. MR. SAIT 


the first semester attention will be given to the methods of 
proach (theoretical, scientific, economic, historical, and com- 
rative), to the origin of the state, its fundamental attributes, 
d the chief forms that it assumes. In the second semester the 
gans of the state (such as legislature or civil service) and po- 
ical parties will be examined in the light of past evolution and 
esent tendencies. VJ. 


.. Constitutional Law. MR. BURGESS 
1 examination of the Constitution of the United States and 
2 decisions of the Supreme Court upon questions arising there- 
der. Second semester. J. 


THE READING PROGRAM IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


_ student who desires to read in Political Science will qualify 
concentration in the field of Social Science (see p. 67), 
vill adopt the following Reading Program as the dominating 
‘e of his upper division work. This program is designed to 
re those who aspire to intelligent participation in public affairs, 
er public service or to do graduate work in Political Science or 
The Reading Program represents a possible twenty-four 
of credit in the department, with an additional six hours con- 
‘t upon the completion of reading courses planned for the 
er months. The amount of credit to be assigned to any indi- 
_ Reader will depend upon the appraisal of his work at the 
f his Senior year. At that time a series of comprehensive ex- 
tions, written and oral, are given to all Readers during the 
_ of May with a view to testing the Reader’s range and thor- 
ess of achievement and the degree of maturity which charac- 
» his thinking. Readers who seek their degree with “Distinc- 
1 Political Science” will also prepare a thesis during Senior 


ae Reading Program emphasizes certain features which are 
‘ed to assure perspective and to impart organization and direc- 
) the Reader’s effort in the field as a whole: 

) Each Reader registers, not for individual courses, but for 
‘ire program, e.g., C151, C152 in the Junior year, and D251, 
-n the Senior year. In making up their programs Readers are 
‘1 to confer with all members of the Department, but regis- 
( will be made through the head of the department. 

() As directive and contributing elements, not less than four 
ed courses from the departmental offerings available in Po- 
vocience at Pomona and Scripps will be incorporated and com- 
in each Reader’s program. Registration for these is indi- 
“1s follows: C151 (C108) or D252 (D112). 

() Readers are furnished a selected bibliography covering the 
sctions of the program; in consultation with some member 
idepartment they will formulate their program of reading for 
*mester and for summer work if the latter is entered upon. 
leader 1s responsible for a sound general knowledge of the 
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dicated in each section, and is expected to develop su 
hasis as interest and time dictate and as may be agre 
ith his adviser in three subjects chosen unc 


material in 
individual emp 
upon in consultation w 
Section 2. 

(4) In addition to individual conferences with a member of 1 
department who acts as his adviser, each reader will meet bi-wee 
in a pro-seminar group with the departmental faculty for the p: 
sentation of selected reports and discussion. 


C151, C152. Reading in Political Science. 
MR. BURGESS, MR. SAIT and MR. STC 


MR. SAUNDERS (Scripps) cooperat 


D251, D252. Reading in Political Science. 
MR. BURGESS, MR. SAIT and MR. STC 


MR. SAUNDERS (Scripps) cooperat 


1. Political Thought: ‘The great classics of Political Scie 
from Plato’s Republic to the significant works of contemporai 


2. Governmental Institutions: General Reading in the follow 
subjects, in three of which individual emphases shall be stres 
American Government. 

Foreign Governments. 

Comparative Municipal Government. 

International Political Institutions. 

Comparative Legal Institutions. 

Public Opinion. 

_ Public Administration. 

3. Political Biography: ‘The lives of great public leaders, 
some emphasis upon those of the United States and Great Bri 


“Works” and autobiographies will be included. , 
4. Bibliography and Methods: A survey of bibliographica 
sources in selected branches of the field; methods of inves 
tion including the technological contributions of history, 
sociology, psychology and statistics. 24-30 units. A. | 


RM rne Ao rP 


PsyCHOLOGY 
Bl is prerequisite to all further courses in the department. : 
sections in Bl are limited to forty each. | 


Bl. Elements of Psychology. MR. EWER and MR. | 
The fundamental facts and laws of the mind. Princip! 
sensation, perception, memory, thought, feeling, emotion, 10: 
and will. The relation of mental processes to tier n¢ 
system and to action. Fach semester. First semester 
Ewer, IV; Mr. Ellis, VI; second semester, Mr. Ellis, V. 


C104. Child Psychology. MR. 
An intensive survey of physical and mental growth and - 
opment. Particular attention will be given to methods of 
training and to the hygiene of growth. Second semester. | 


; 


| 
| 
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§, Individual Differences. MR. ELLIS 
A study of the nature and extent of individual differences and 
heir causes as determined by objective methods. Age, sex and 
‘ace differences. Genius, subnormality, insanity and criminality. 
[The organization of mind. Applications in various fields are 
onsidered briefly. First semester. JV. 


6. Problems of Psychical Research. MR. EWER 
The mysterious phenomena of the mind presented in the light 
f scientific psychology. The subjects considered include 
iyperesthesia, automatisms, illusions and hallucinations, hypno- 
ism, contemporary occultism and spiritualism. First semester. 
7] 


7. Educational Psychology. MR. EWER 
>ractical applications of psychology to education. The nature 
yf the learner; principal features of the learning process; prin- 
iples of motivation; methods of mental measurement. First 
emester, JJ. 


8. Applications of Psychology. MR. ELLIS 
\ critical study of the fundamental principles underlying applied 
sychology together with their application in various fields, 
specially business, psychotherapy and law. Second semester, VJ. 


8. Experimental Psychology. MR. ELLIS 
\ laboratory course in psychology accompanied by lectures and 
liscussions of the principles of scientific method used in psycho- 
ogical investigations. First semester. Class, MF, III; labora- 
ory W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee $2.00. 


2. Social Psychology. MR. EWER 
Mental processes underlying social order and progress; the 
ndividual as the social unit; collective forms of behavior. 
irst semester. V. 


7. The Nature and Measurement of Intelligence. MR. ELLIS 
. study of the nature of intelligence and the principles and 
1ethods of intelligence testing with special emphasis upon the 
iethod of giving the Stanford Revision of the Binet Tests. Sec- 
nd semester. [/. 

9a, D209b. Advanced Psychology. MR. EWER and MR. ELLIS 
Omitted in 1936-1937). 


PuBLic ADDRESS 


-Alb. English:An Introductory Course. MR. SCOTT 


_ (In cooperation with the Department of English). 

he fundamental principles of literary criticism and interpreta- 
on together with reading and study of specimens of the more 
nportant literary types; instruction and practice in writing and 
deech. 4 units. Prerequisite for all other departmental courses. 


fen; WF, I; section meetings at JT; Women: TTh, JI; section 
leeting at J, 
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B32a, B32b. Public Address. MR. HAND and MR. sco 
Exercises in voice development and platform deportment. Tra 
ing in analysis of subjects, selection and arrangement of n 
terial, psychological adaptation of material and treatment 
specific audiences. 2 units. M W, III. 


B33. Principles of Interpretative Reading. MR. Sc 
Study of the technique of effective oral interpretation of lit 
ature. Application of this technique in the reading of vari 
literary types. 2 units. Second semester. MW, V. 


B35. Argumentation and Debate. MR. SCC 
Study of the principles of argumentation and practical ap 
cation of these principles in class debates. Debate subjects 
the year analyzed and debated. 2 units. Second semester. T 
IV. | 


C131a, C131b. Advanced Public Address. | 
MR. HAND and MR. sc 


Training in the construction and delivery of formal addres 
Prerequisite: Public Address B32 or equivalent. 2 units. 7 
VI. 


C134a, C134b. Reading of Dramatic Literature. | 
MRS. ALLEN and MR. sc 


The intensive study of a limited number of standard plays, | 
emphasis on dramatic values in character and plot. Inter 
tative reading of these plays in class. Recital programs be 
the class. Prerequisite: Public Address B33 or equive 


2units. MW, VII. 
RELIGION 


Al. Orientation in Religion. MR. MEI! 
An orientation course for underclassmen aiming at an: 
mentary acquaintance with the fundamental facts of reli‘ 
tradition, particularly the Christian tradition. Each sem! 


en WV de 


B2a, B2b. Introduction to the Literature of the Bible. MR. } 
A survey of the Old and New Testaments. The first sens 
deals with the books of the Old Testament, their chronoli 
order, their authors, their significance. The second semes! 
devoted to the literature of the New Testament. 2 units. | 


Duar 
B3a, B3b. The Development of Religion Among the 


Hebrews. MR. | 
A study of the growth of religious ideas and customs » 
Hebrew civilization. In the first semester, the developm! 
traced from the beginning to the time of the Eighth Ct 
prophets. The second semester is devoted to a study of the 
prophets. 2 units. TTh, XII. (B3a is omitted in 1936-19 ) 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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j3a, C103b. History of Religions. MR. MELAND 
A study of the religious cultures of the world through the ages. 
The first semester deals with the religion of early man and 
orimitive peoples and the growth of religion in the ancient cul- 
cures of China, Japan, India, Persia, Greece, and Rome. The 
second semester covers the rise of religion in ancient Egypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, and the growth of Judaism, Christianity, 
and Mohammedanism. JV. 


)4a, C104b. Christian Origins. MR. HAND 
An interpretative study of early Christianity. In the first semes- 
cer especial emphasis is laid upon the teaching of Jesus and the 
significance of his life. The second semester is devoted to the 
study of the first interpreters of Jesus with especial reference to 
che influence of Paul in modifying and reinterpreting the re- 
igion of Jesus. VJ. 


10. Contemporary Religious Thought. MR. MELAND 
A study of present developments in religious thought with 
special emphasis upon current literature in philosophy of re- 
igion. Contemporary thought is interpreted in relation to his- 
orical traditions that have shaped western thinking. Effort is 
nade to discern the dominant trends and to interpret their sig- 
auificance for the religious life of our times. First semester. /’. 
1. The Religious Life. MR. MELAND 
A consideration of the facts and resources that make for re- 
igious living. This course aims to apply the insights of modern 
psychology, mental hygiene, and ethics to problems of religious 
iving and to consider the values of worship as an aid to the 
‘ulfillment of life. Second semester. V. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
| FRENCH 
J-Alb. Elementary. 
MRS. BISSIRI, MR. CROWELL, MISS WAGNER 
¢ssentials of grammar and pronunciation; readings from easy 
nodern texts; writing from dictation; practice in speaking. JV. 
7II, (2 sections). : 
-B3b. Intermediate. 


} MRS. BISSIRI, MR. CROWELL, MISS HUSSON, MISS WAGNER 
A review of grammar with the translation of moderately difficult 
‘nglish into French; conversation. Extensive reading of mod- 
‘™m French texts representing as many literary forms as possible; 
| part of this reading is done as outside assignments; French his- 
Ory, geography, culture, etc., are stressed in class discussions as 
sar as time allows. [JI (2 sections), VII. 


3a, C103b. Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 


| MRS. BISSIRI 
n the first semester stress will be upon the theater, from the 
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romantic period to the end of the century. In the second seme 
ter, an intensive study of the romantic poets will be made, fc 
lowed by a consideration of the later poets and certain pro 
writers outside the field of the novel. Vs 
C1lla-C111b. Composition and Conversation. MRS, BISS) 
Intensive drill in written and oral expression; free compositio 
dictation; conversation on assigned topics or extempore, wi 
special stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation a 
intonation, phonetics being used as an aid. This course is cc 
ducted, for the most part, in French. IV. 
D113a, D113b. Literature of the Seventeenth Century. 
MRS. BISS 


In the first semester, introductory lectures on the historical ba 
ground and the precursors of the great dramatists, with a : 
tailed study of the great plays of Corneille and Racine and c 
tain of the writings of Boileau, Mme. de Maintenon and othe 
followed in the second semester by a detailed study of Moli 
and a consideration of La Fontaine, La Bruyére, Descart 
Pascal, etc. XJ. 

D119. Le Moyen Age et La Renaissance. MR. JO! 
Introductory lectures on the language and literature of the n 
dle ages. Study of early French poetry; Les chroniquet 
Villon, etc. Followed by lectures on the Renaissance and a st 
of the Pléiade, Rabelais, Montaigne, Marot, etc. Collateral ré 
ings. First semester. IV. 


D120. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. MR. JO 
A critical study of the French philosophers of the eighteenth | 
tury with especial attention to Montesquieu, Voltaire and 
Rousseau. Collateral readings and reports. Second semester. 


SPANISH 


Ala-Alb. Elementary. MISS HUS 
Essentials of grammar and pronunciation; readings from 
modern texts; writing from dictation; practice in speaking. 


B3a-B3b. Intermediate. Grammar Review and Modern 


Readings. MIsS HUS 
A review of grammar with the translation of moderately dif 
English into Spanish; conversation. Extensive reading of 1 
ern Spanish texts chosen to represent as many literary forn 
possible; a part of this reading is done as outside assignm' 
Spanish history, geography, culture, etc. are stressed in. 
discussions as far as time allows. Prerequisite: Spanish A 
equivalent. V. | 


C103. The Theater of the Nineteenth Century. MISS HU 
Study of the works of such dramatists as Moratin, Martin 
la Rosa, Duque de Rivas, Gutiérrez, Hartzenbusch, Lop: 
Ayala, Bretén de los Herreros, Tamayo y Baus, Echegaray 
others. First semester. VI. 

| 
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14. The Novel of the Nineteenth Century. MISS HUSSON 
study of certain of the works of Fernan Caballero, Pedro de 
\larcon, Valera, Pereda, Galdés, Pardo-Bazan, Waldés, and 
3lasco Ibafiez. Second semester. VI. 

Ja-C1l1b. Spanish Composition and Conversation. 

MISS HUSSON 
ntensive drill in written and oral expression; free composition; 
lictation; conversation, on assigned topics or extempore, with 
special stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation and 
ntonation. This course is conducted, for the most part, in Span- 
shin 


oo ae 
3. The “Quijote” and the Novel of the “Siglo de Oro.” 

MISS HUSSON and MR. CROWELL 
ntroductory lectures and assigned readings on the prose fiction 
f£ the Golden Age; and intensive class study of Cervantes and 
he “Quijote.” First semester. JJ. 

4, The Theater of the “Siglo de Oro.” MR. CROWELL 
ntroductory lectures and assigned readings. Intensive study in 
lass of at least one play each of Lope de Vega, Ruiz de Alarcén, 
firso de Molina and Calderén. Extensive outside readings of 
urther works of these authors and of some of the lesser drama- 
ists. Second semester. JJ. 

§. Spanish American Literature. 

\ study of certain literary masterpieces of Hispanic America. 
He survey course. First semester. JI. (Omitted in 1936- 
7, Survey of Spanish Literature. MR. CROWELL 
“he development of Spanish literature from the earliest times 
0 the present. In connection with readings and reports oppor- 
unity will be afforded each student to work up phases of the 
ubject in which he finds himself deficient. Second semester JJ. 


| ITALIAN 

a-B31b. Elementary. MR. JONES 
. rapid survey of the grammar with special emphasis on the pro- 
unciation. Extensive reading of modern prose. Open only to 


ieee EO have a thorough grounding in French, Spanish, or 
vatin. : 


SOCIOLOGY 


4, B21b. Elements of Sociology. MR. KIRK and MRS. SAIT 
‘n introduction to the study of society. Designed to give the 
tudent an orientation in the social sciences and to develop a 
ritical, comparative, and constructive attitude toward contem- 
Orary social problems. Application of sociological principles to 
1odern social problems, such as race prejudice and movements 
f Population, urbanization and neo-Malthusianism, marriage 
ad divorce, poverty and crime, child welfare, leisure time 
ctivities. First semester J7 and VJ. Second semester IV’. 
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C107. Criminology. MR. Kn 
The nature and evolution of crime; the organic and enyirc 
mental causes of crime; an examination of criminal procedu 
The historical development of the principles and methods 
punishment. The new scientific approach to the treatment 
delinquents in the courts and in penal institutions. Prevent 
of delinquencies through control of the causes. First semester. 


C108. Labor Problems. MR. KI 
(Omitted in 1936-1937). 


C125. Poverty and the Community. 
(Omitted in 1936-1937). 

C128. Social Aspects of Race Relations. 
(Omitted in 1936-1937). 


D132. The Family. 
(Omitted in 1936-1937). 


D133. Theories of Social Reform. MR. K 
A study of various proposals for social reconstruction includi 
The Utopians, Marxian Socialism, Fabian Socialism, Syndical: 
and Anarchy. An investigation of contemporary experiment 
social reorganization: The British Labor Movement, The Fa: 
Regime, Soviet Russia and the Cooperative Movement in Eur 
India, and America. First semester. Il. 


D134. Contemporary Sociological Thought. MRS. 

An analysis of the facts and forces involved in the organize 
and modification of society with special emphasis upon isola 
social distance, conflict and accommodation. 
A survey of the leading sociological theories, and an histo 
and analytical study of leading sociological thinkers as a | 
for an understanding of society and its problems. Second 
ester. II, 


D251, D252. Advanced Studies in Sociology. 


Research in social problems and agencies. Various techn 
which have been developed in sociological research will be 
in making individual or group surveys for the purpose of de 
strating the relative merit, the special contribution and the 
nite limitations of the several tools of research. A. (Omitt 
1936-1937). 


. 
) 
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SUMMER SESSION 


Ithough the main work of the Summer Session formerly con- 
ted by Pomona College has been transferred to Claremont 
leges, Pomona College still maintains summer work at Laguna 
ch and Bluff Lake. 

he Department of Zoology conducts work at the Laguna 
ch Marine Laboratory, Professor W. A. Hilton, Director. 

.t the Pomona College summer camp in the San Bernardino 
intains, Professor Taylor gives theoretical and practical work 
eld surveying and Mr. Beggs gives instruction in applied art. 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 
1935-1936 
Compiled March 1, 1936 


ors - - - - ” - ~ - - 159 
iors = - - - - - - - - 156 
nomores.s- - - - - - - - 220 
hmen - ma - - - - - - 244 
sials - - = ~ - - = - - 11 

Total Enrolment - - - - - - 790 


a addition to the above, 8 Claremont Colleges students, 90 
pps College students and 5 students from La Verne College 
e taken some work in Pomona College during 1935-1936. 
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THE YEAR OF JUBILEE 


During 1937-38 Pomona College will celebrate its Fiftiet 
Anniversary. Special exercises will be held on Founders’ Da 
Thursday, October 14th, while throughout the year the life at 
work of many departments will be stimulated by visiting schola 
of distinction, who will also present public addresses of genet 
interest. Special exhibits and social, musical and dramatic even 
also are planned to help make the year an outstanding one in t 
history of the institution. 


HOSPITALITY 


The Claremont Inn, beautifully located on College Ave 
opposite the campus, is the guest house of the colleges and cc 
munity, and is owned and operated by the institution. Part 
and friends are invited to use the facilities of the Inn for lor 
or shorter periods during visits to Claremont. Public and prt 
dining rooms and accommodations for sixty guests under | 
the American and European plans are provided. Students whi 
not return home during vacation periods find the Inn a conv 
ent vacation home. The hospitality of the Inn expresses in 
the friendliness of the colleges and the community. 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


aa 


20, Monday 
21, Tuesday 
22, Wednesday 
23, Thursday 
23, Thursday 
23, Thursday 
14, Thursday 
24, Wednesday 
29, Monday 


16, Thursday 
I7, Friday 


1938 


3, Monday 
26, Wednesday 
5, Saturday 

7, Monday 


8, Tuesday 
9, Wednesday 
10, Thursday 
26, Saturday 
I, Friday 
11, Monday 
27, Friday 


7, Tuesday 
20, Monday 


Conference Day for all new stu- 
dents 

Registration Day for all new stu- 
dents 

Registration Day for returning 
students 

Registration Day for returning 
students 


Opening Convocation, 11:00 a. m. 

First Semester Classes begin, 
elit. mH, 

Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 
L100" a: m. 

Thanksgiving Recess begins, 6:00 
p. m. 

Thanksgiving Recess ends, 8:00 
aut: 

Christmas Music, 7:00 p. m. 

Christmas Recess begins, 6:00 
p. m. 


Christmas Recess ends, 8:00 a. m. 

Examinations Begin 

First Semester Ends 

Registration Day for Freshmen, 
Sophomores and Specials 

Registration Day for Juniors and 
Seniors 

Second Semester Classes begin, 
8:00 a. m. 

Opening Convocation of Second 
Semester, 11:00 a. m. 

Matriculation and Parents’ Day 
Convocation, 11:00 a. m. 

Spring Recess begins, 6:00 p. m. 

Spring Recess ends, 8:00 a. m. 

Memorial Convocation 

Examinations begin 

Commencement 


SUMMER VACATION 


19, Monday 
20, Tuesday 
21, Wednesday 


22, Thursday 


Registration Days 


Convocation, 11:00 a. m. 
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DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS 


CrarLes K. EoMuNpDS, President 209 Sumner f 


GERTRUDE PALMER CLEVERDON, Assistant to the President 
209 Sumner I 


WituraM E. NicHott, Dean of the College 101 Sumner I 
Jessie E. Gipson, Dean of Women 112 Sumner | 
ERNEsT E. JoNEs, Treasurer Harper | 
GrorcE S. SUMNER, Controller Harper ] 


Grorce S$. BurcESS, Secretary of the Faculty 200 Sumner | 


Howarp Hunt Pattee, Director of Admissions 


104 Sumner | 
ConsTANCE Woop, Recorder 106 Sumner | 
Ratpu H. Parker, Librarian Lib 


JoserH F. Grices, Jr., M.D., College Physician Disper 
Epna Prescotr Davis, Director of Dormitories Frary 


Eart J. Merritt, Social Director, Men’s Campus | 
| Eli P. Clark 


FLORENCE B. INGHRAM, Social Director, Women’s Campus 
Harwood € 


Marcaret Marte, Alumni Secretary 202 Sumner 


{| 


| 


| 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


cE W. MaRSTON, LL.D. Honorary President 
K H. Harwoop President 
A. SCHWEITZER Vice-President 
LPH J. Wic Vice-President 
Les K. EDMUNDS, PH.D. President of the College 
TE. JoNEs Secretary and Treasurer 
cE S. SUMNER, PH.D. Controller 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 
resident of Claremont Colleges, Ex Officio 
resident of the Alumni Association, Ex Officio 


Term of Office Expires June, 1937 
mS. BENT Los Angeles 


; L. EASTMAN Hollywood 
F. HAHN Pasadena 
'G, Mupp, M_p. Los Angeles 
PH J. Wic Pasadena 
ETH C. TREANOR Los Angeles 
Term of Office Expires June, 1938 
NA Brxpy BryANT Pasadena 
R M. Doe Pomona 
es K. EpMunpDs, PH.D. Claremont 
\. SCHWEITZER Los Angeles 
_ SIBLEY, D.D. Memphis, Tenn. 
cK W. WILLIAMSON Los Angeles 
Term of Office Expires June, 1939 
R FREEMAN, D.D. Pomona 
pv C. Harwoop Pasadena 
_H. Harwoop San Dimas 
McLean OLNEY Berkeley 
{. Witcox Lamanda Park 
.M Raymonp Los Angeles 
| Term of Office Expires June, 1940 
LYN Bixpy Long Beach 
NLEY CHAPMAN Fullerton 
‘LARK EVERSOLE la \Ganada 
(|W. Marston, LL.p. San Diego 
| P. JENNINGS Los Angeles 
.. ARMSTRONG Los Angeles 
Term of Office Expires June, 1941 
‘M B. Himrop Los Angeles 
r= J. McFappen Santa Ana 
iJ. Reep Los Angeles 
Parton, p.p. Berkeley 
‘4. SHELTON Los Angeles 


‘W. Firterp, Jr. p.p. Los Angeles 


FACULTY 


CuHarLES KEYsER EDMUNDS 345 College A 


President, 1928. 
B.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


EpwiIn CLARENCE NorTON 145 W. Seventh 
Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the Greek Language and Liter 
ture on the Edwin Clarence Norton Foundation, 1888. Emeritus. 

FRANK PaRrKHURST BRACKETT 270 E. Third 


Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett Foundati 
and Director of the Observatory, 1888. Emeritus. 


GracE ELLA BERRY 353 W. Eleventh 
Dean of Women, and Associate Professor of Mathematics, 190 
Emeritus. 

RayMOND CUMMINGS Brooks 5353 W. 3rd St., Los Ans 
Professor of Religion on the Nancy M. Lyon Foundation, 19: 
Emeritus. 


WittiaM PoLk RussELL 506 E, Sixtl 
Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foundation, 19 
Emeritus. 


MENDAL GARBUTT FRAMPTON 927 Harvard 


Professor of the English Language, 1904. ) 
B.A., M.A., D.Litt., Illinois College; M.A., Harvard University. | 


Wittiam AtTwoop HILTON 1293 Dartmouth 
Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundat 


1905. 
B.S., Cornell University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


BERNARD CAPEN EWER 706 Indian Hill | 


Professor of Psychology, 1916. 
B.A., Brown University; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harv 
versity. 
1 
RaLpH Haine LyMAN 357 W. Ten! 
Professor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music, 1917 


B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, y 
B. Olds, Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, 


Cowper and other American masters and with Vittorino Morattt in} 
} 


ard 


1Active Faculty arranged in order of appointment to present rank. T 
in each case denotes the beginning of original term of service. 


FACULTY 11 


o BEATH JONES 807 College Ave. 


Professor of French Literature and Instructor in Italian, 1911. 
A., Boston University; M.A., Boston University. Graduate Student, 
niversities of Chicago, Geneva and Barcelona. 


LAM Evan NICHOLL Eli P. Clark Hall 


Dean of the College and Professor of Education, 1919. 
A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, 
Jinburgh University. 


fER ELMER ROBBINS 487 Harrison Ave. 


Professor of Classical History and Language, 1915. 
A.,,.M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


cE McCuLLEY 210 E. Foothill Blvd. 


Professor of English Literature, 1921. 
A., Hiram College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Harvard 
niversity. 


LIAM Kirk 705 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Professor of Social Economics on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 1922. 
A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


3GE SAMUEL BurGEss 1175 College Ave. 


| Professor of Law and Secretary of the Faculty, 1918. 
A., University of Michigan; J.D., University of Michigan. 


NE Wire Nixon 1034 Harvard Ave. 


Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 
A, Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Student, 
inois and California Universities. 


™ WesLey Pirman 116 E. Twelfth St. 


_ Professor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Founda- 
- tion, 1924, 


|.B.; Yale University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale University. 


\ND Ray TiLeston 1129 Dartmouth Ave. 


Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1925. 


i Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., Colorado 
‘lege, 


ELL McCuttocu Story 127 W. Eight St. 
| Professor of Political Science, 1925. 


‘Aes Monmouth College; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., Harvard 
liversity, 
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Cuar Les Tasor Firts 826 Harvard Ave 
Professor of Education, 1919. : 


B.A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate Studen: 
Harvard University. | 


Puitie ALEXANDER MuUNZz 1165 Indian Hill Blvc 


Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Foundation, 
1917. | 


B.A., M.A., University of Denver; Ph.D., Cornell University. Gradua 
Brudent, University of Chicago. 


KENNETH DUNCAN 1100 Harvard Av 


Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation and 
Director of the Library, 1926. | 
B.A., Wabash College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., Universi 
of Michigan. 


ALFRED OswaLD WoopFORD’ 443 W. Tenth £ 


Professor of Geology, 1915. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 


Jessie EpirH GIBSON 
Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1927. 


B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. Gradu’ 
ree California and Columbia Universities. 


CHARLES JUDSON ROBINSON 809 Indian Hill Bh. 
Professor of Chemistry on the Carnegie Foundation, 1927. 
B.S., Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


EDWARD TAYLOR 1022 Harvard A. 
Professor of Engineering Mathematics, 1920. | 


C.E., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southern Califor:. 
Graduate Student, University of Oregon. | 


Epwarp McCHESNEY SAIT 238 E. eh 


Professor of Political Science, 1928. 
B.A., Toronto University; M.A., Toronto University; Ph.D., Colunt 


University. 


CHESTER GEORGE JAEGER 1045 Yale fe 


Professor of Mathematics, 1931. } 
B.A., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


1Absent on leave 1937-38. 


FACULTY 13 


ERT SIDNEY ELLIs 1120 Harvard Ave. 


Professor of Psychology, 1931. 
.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


“TER ALFRED ALLEN 175 East 12th St. 


Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. 
A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American Guild 
* Organists. 


XETT SAMUEL OLIVE University Club, 8th and Amherst 
Professor of Piano, 1923. 

Mus., Simpson College. Graduate Student, Simpson College. Pupil of 
oritz Mayer-Mahr and Mme. Teresa Carreno in Berlin. 

PH WADDELL CLOKEY Via Los Altos 
Professor of Organ, 1926. 

A., Miami University. Graduate, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

‘aRD HunT PaTTEE 188 West 7th St. 
Director of Admissions, 1932. 

A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University; Graduate Student, 

ilumbia University. 

is WHITE CROWELL 1278 Yale Ave. 
Professor of Romance Languages, 1929. 

i., Haverford College; M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 

sity. 

ALEs P, StIvers 505 West 12th St. 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1936. 


f.» University of Wisconsin; Graduate, Advanced Course, Infantry 
siool; Graduate, Command and General Staff School; Graduate, Army 
\ir College. Major, Infantry, U. S. Army. 


TT Curtis LINCOLN 472 W. Tenth St. 
Associate Professor of English Literature, 1924. 

Fi, Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Harvard 
Liversity, 

‘AMIN Davin Scott 828 College Ave. 


Associate Professor of Public Address, 1923. 
3.., University of Southern California; $.T.B. Boston University; Ph.D., 


3ton University. Graduate work, Boston, Brown and Harvard Uni- 
y sities, 


2BETH KELLEY Maryland Ave. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1928. 


-A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., New York University. Graduate 
‘adent, Stanford University. 
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WALTER TICKNOR WHITNEY 445 W. Tenth St 


Associate Professor of Astronomy, and Director of the Frank P. 


Brackett Observatory, 1929. 
B.S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


Wittiam Henry Cooke 226 W. Eight Si 


Associate Professor of History, 1927. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., Stanford Universit 


Otis HAMILTON LEE 419 Yale Av 


Associate Professor of Philosophy, 1935. 
B.A., University of Minnesota; B.A., Oxford University; Ph.D., Harva 


University. 


BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 1111 Harvard Av 


Associate Professor of Religion, 1936. 
B.A., Park College; M.A., McCormick Theological Seminary; Ph.D., Ur 


versity of Chicago. Graduate Student, Marburg University. 


Txomas MoNTAGUE BEGGS 424 W. Tenth S 


Associate Professor of Art, 1926. 
B.F.A., Yale University. Graduate, General Art Course at Pratt Institu 


Cart BAUMANN 459 West 11th § 


Associate Professor of German, 1931. 
Ph.D., University of Basel. 


RatpH HaLsTEAD PARKER 


Librarian, 1937. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 


CoLvIN HEATH 270 Wiiath 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. 


RoBERT LOBINGIER STREHLE 1019 Dartmouth A’ 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. 
B.A., Pomona College. M.A., Claremont Colleges. Graduate Student, U 
versity of Southern California, University of California, Stanford U 


versity. 


FraNcis RAYMOND IREDELL 1060 College A 


Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Rosa Friepa Bissiri 232 West sth 


Assistant Professor of French, 1920. ; 
B.A., Kreuzlingen College, Switzerland. | 


FACULTY 15 


RGARET Husson Maryland Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Spanish, 1925. 
3.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, 
entro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid. 


ROLD Davis 435 W. 8th St. 


Assistant Professor of English, 1927. 
.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., Oxford University. 


tie ELIZABETH WAGNER 428 W. Tenth St. 


Assistant Professor of German, 1928. 
3.A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Doctorat de 
"Université, mention Lettres, Toulouse. 


SLEY GLICK LEIGHTON 1031 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1931. 
.A., Pomona College; M.A., Harvard University; Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 
ersity. 


RION JEANETTE EwING 487 W. Sixth St. 


Assistant Librarian, 1912. 
A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University. 


‘TIs Haupt 451 West 7th St. 


Assistant Professor of Physics, 1930. 
.A., Colorado College; M.A., University of California. Ph.D., Univer- 
ity of California. 


N Howarp’ RIF Weikith st. 
Assistant Professor of English, 1930. 


We Birmingham-Southern College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., 
ohns Hopkins University. 


EST ALBERT STRATHMANN 160 West 11th St. 


Assistant Professor of English, 1932. 
WA, M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University 


3MAN THEODORE NEss §29 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Assistant Professor of Economics, 1928. 

).A., Carleton College; M.A., University of California; Graduate Student, 

darvard University. 


\DON SUTHERLAND 120 W. 9th St. 
_ Assistant Professor of Piano, 1931. 
.Mus. and M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. 


ent on leave 1937-38. 
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Warp CONWELL SMITH 


Assistant Professor of Geology, 1936. 
B.A., Stanford University; Ph.D., Yale University. 


Apa CoorER CAWSEY 130 W. Tenth St. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1930. 
B.S., University of Wisconsin. Graduate Student, Universities Wisconsin 
and Southern California. 


Eari Jay MERRITT Eli P. Clark Hall 
Instructor in Physical Education, and Freshman Class Adviser, 1925, 
B.A., Pomona College. 


Mary C. LovE 466 W. Sixth St. 


Head of Library Loan Department, 1929. 
B.A., M.A., Stanford University. 


VirGINIA PRINCEHOUSE ALLEN 175 East 12th St. 


Instructor in Dramatics, 1930. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, School of Dramatics, Yale Uni- 


versity. M.A., Claremont Colleges. 


LucILLE STEVENSON 423 W. Cucamonga 


Instructor in Voice, 1931. 
Student of Charles W. Clark, Alice Prince Miller and Rita Bastiannini. 


Estuer Goss BRIsTOL 712 Yale Ave. 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 193). 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Columbia University. 


ELIzABETH CAWTHORNE 736 N. College Ave. 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 193). 
B.A., M.A., University of California. 


Cyrit JURECKA 163 W. 11th St. 


Instructor in Art, 1932. 
Graduate, Imperial and Royal College of Sculpture, Horice, Bohemia, now 


Czechoslovakia. 


ConsTANCcE Hastines Woop 353 West 11th St. 


Recorder, 1936. 
B.A., Smith College. 


WittiaM G. BLANCHARD 140 West 8th St 


Instructor in Music, 1936. 
B.Mus., DePauw University; M.Mus., University of Michigan. 
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ARET E. SMITH 618 Harvard Ave. 
Instructor in Chemistry, 1936. 


., Syracuse University; M.S., Ph.D., Pennsylvania State College. 


’ HaskKELL KEMBLE Eli P. Clark Hall 
Instructor in History, 1936. 
\., Stanford University; M.A., University of California. 


i J. HAMILTON 710 West 3rd St., Pomona 
Instructor in Mathematics, 1936. 
.» University of California; Ph.D., Brown University. 


EMILY CLAYTON 487 West 6th St. 
Instructor in Biology, 1936. 
+, San Diego State College; M.A., Claremont Colleges; Graduate Stu- 


t Stanford University. 
LES BURTON Fans 536 West 6th St. 


Instructor in Oriental Affairs, 1936. 
, M.A., Ph.D., Northwestern University; Graduate Student, University 
Serlin. Fellow of General Education Board in Paris and Japan. 


ETH G. FIskE 905 Harvard Ave. 
instructor in Violin, 1936. 
us.. M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. 


DEPARTMENTAL LECTURERS 


JOsEPH COLEMAN 870 N. Towne Ave., Pomona 
Lecturer in Public School Music, 1927. 


us., Chicago University. Pupil of Percy Rector Stephens and DeWitt 
3zin Lash. 


T Britt 

ecturer in Biography, 1937. 

»» Knox College; Litt.D., Park College. 
3 Tsuan Kunc 


ecturer in Chinese, 1937. 
+» Lingnan University; M.A., Yenching University. 


FACULTY COMMITTEES 
1937-1938 


ApMINISTRATION—Ewer, Jaeger, McCulley, Munz, Duncan. 
Apmisston—Pattee, Nicholl, Gibson, Ellis, Davis. 


Arutetic Councit—Jaeger, Lincoln, Nicholl, Nixon, three studet 
representatives, and two Alumni consulting members. 


CLASSIFICATION—Nicholl, Ellis, Pattee, Wood, Ness. 


CoLLEGE Lire—Nicholl, Gibson, Duncan, Jaeger, Merritt. 
President and Vice-President Associated Students, consultir 


members on call. 
Courses oF Stupy—Burgess, Munz, Fitts, Lee, McCulley, Bauman 
Enciisu—Strathmann, Leighton, Husson. 


HEALtTH—Robinson, Nicholl, Gibson, Nixon, Kelley, A.W.S. at 
A.M.S. Presidents, consulting members on call; 


Honors—Ellis, Pitman, Robbins, Robinson, McCulley. 


Liprary—Duncan, Parker, Ewing, Burgess, Lincoln, Hilton, 
Baumann. 


PERSONNEL—Gibson, Nicholl, Fitts, Pattee, Merritt, Ellis, Tilestc 
Husson, Kelley, Wood. 


Pupuic Events—Nicholl, Burgess, Lyman. | 
Reticious INTERESTS INCLUDING Cuapet—Meland, Nicholl, Lym: 
ScHOLARSHIPS—Story, Gibson, Nicholl, Tileston, Allen, Iredell, Fit 
Stupent A1p—Nicholl, Gibson, Cleverdon, Pattee, Merritt. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
EarLy Days 


Pomona College owes its inception to early settlers in Southern 
lifornia whose previous affiliations led them to attempt the 
inding of a “Christian College of the New England type.” 
der the leadership of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, a de- 
ted and self-sacrificing group were appointed members of the 
it Board of Trustees by the General Association of Congrega- 
nal Churches of Southern California. 


ORIGINAL TRUSTEES 


Henry Kirke White Bent Pasadena 
Nathan W. Blanchard Santa Paula 
Anson Brunson Los Angeles 
Elwood Cooper Santa Barbara 
James T. Ford San Bernardino 
James H. Harwood San Diego 
David D. Hill Pasadena 
Theodore C. Hunt Riverside 
George W. Marston San Diego 
John K. McLean Oakland 
Henry A. Palmer Oakland 
Seth Richards Boston, Mass. 
Charles B. Sheldon Pomona 
Charles B. Sumner Pomona 
Andrew J. Wells Long Beach 


Mf this group, Mr. George W. Marston is still a member of the 
td. He served as its President for twenty-seven years, and 
ow Honorary President. 


he College was incorporated October 14, 1887. The work of 
tuction was begun in September, 1888, in a small house rented 
’omona. In the following January an unfinished hotel in 
‘emont (now Sumner Hall), together with considerable land 
‘cent, was given to the College and the work was transferred 
hat place. Although this location was originally regarded as 
orary, Claremont was later made the permanent seat of the 
‘ege. By this time, however, the name of ‘Pomona College” 
become so definitely fixed that it has been retained, notwith- 
ding the location. 
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The growth of the College has been swift and constant. T| 
first class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total numb 
of college students was forty-seven. Since 1915 the enrolme: 
has been held at approximately 750 divided equally between mi 
and women and among the four classes. : 


A New DEPARTURE 


The imperative demand for expansion led to the adopti 
under the inspiring leadership of President James A. Blaisdell, 
the group plan of affiliated colleges, in which the obvious adva 
tages of the small college are retained while still making possil 
the gathering together of the equipment that is justified only 
a large university. To this end “Claremont Colleges” was inc: 
porated October 14, 1925, and the first of the new units knov 
as Scripps College in honor of Miss Ellen Browning Scrip, 
whose generosity and vision made it possible, was opened in S& 
tember, 1927, as an affiliated but separate college for women, 


Claremont Colleges, with its own trustees known as a 
Board of Fellows,” some of whom are also trustees of Pomona: 
of Scripps, constitutes a central group, focusing a mutual effc: 
set to return to each member of that group a stimulating 2: 
supplementing influence. Through the bequest of the late See’ 
W. Mudd, first chairman of its Board of Fellows, and erstwhil: 
trustee of Pomona College, Claremont Colleges received a fv 
of one million dollars for the establishment of its work. 

These three institutions, Pomona, Scripps and Claremont, | 
independent, but cooperate in maintaining certain mutual actil 
ties and facilities. Pomona and Scripps exchange upper divis! 
classroom privileges, thus enlarging the opportunity of the m' 
advanced students for a choice of instructors and subject matt 
The Graduate School, the central library, the summer session, ' 
in part the sponsoring of research work are carried on as comm) 
enterprises of the three institutions under the administration) 
Claremont Colleges. The buildings and facilities of Clarem 
Colleges and the laboratories of Pomona College are for thes 
of all. | 
Claremont Colleges undertakes also in behalf of the group? 
administration of the health service, which includes the ! 
time of a physician and the operation of a thoroughly up-to-! 
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mary, the responsibility for an auditorium seating 2600 and 
the music and lecture courses presented in it each year, the 
elopment of a central heating plant, the purchasing and cata- 
ing of books for all three libraries, and the conduct of a com- 
n business office, each institution sharing proportionately in 
cost of these common services. An “Intercollegiate Council” 
yes as a co-ordinating agency for matters of mutual concern. 


Pomona’s IDEAL 


\ vital feature of the Claremont plan is the enhancement of 
olarly life among undergraduates. Pomona represents the 
it to maintain in an exceptionally favorable environment a 
ll independent residence college where the inestimable advan- 
2s of intimacy are secured, but where the advantages of ample 
lities and intense competition are also secured by its associa- 
t with these other colleges situated in close proximity to it, 
where the selective process assures, as nearly as possible, a 
ipany of students who will really profit by college experience. 


PoMONA’s PROGRAM 


rom the very beginning Pomona College has maintained a 
itation for interest in thorough scholarship rather than in 
e numbers. Membership in the institution itself is regarded 
scholastic honor. Pomona holds that scholarship should not 
‘be high but also broad and inclusive. It is not a professional 
ol. It insists that the best preparation for life includes not 
/ the ample, generous and complete training of the college 
se, such as is here given, but also at a later period a thorough 
definite professional specialization. The College has been 
ularly successful in permeating its body of students with 
2 ambitions. A very large percentage of its graduates have 
in subsequent professional training, many winning scholastic 
ds in other institutions. 


he courses offered in Pomona College cover the whole range 
de humanities and the sciences, while the fine arts, especially 
tc, are duly emphasized. Various combinations of funda- 
cal courses are presented as adequately preparing for later 
essional studies in engineering, medicine, law, or education. 


Ze CULTURAL PROGRAM 


Honors Work 


Since September, 1924, Pomona has been developing the ; 
called honors type of instruction, the purpose of which is to f 
students of more than average ability from some of the rout 
requirements such as compulsory attendance in classes, freque 
tests and conformity in the study of textbook assignments. Sv 
students are encouraged to limit the scope of their work and 
concentrate, in their junior and senior years, in their chosen fi 
of study, preferably in programs composed of one major subj 
and one or two minors, so that the student may achieve a cert 
mastery and a sense of unity of knowledge in a fairly la 
division of learning. ‘The student is offered the opportunity 
periodic private conferences with his major adviser, who he 
plan his courses and his reading, criticizes his reports, and helps 
achieving that integration of learning which constitutes a lib: 
education. | 

In a word, Pomona College, in the midst of a very rapidly 
veloping region of Southern California, is endeavoring to mi 
tain the values of a broad cultural preparation for life. 


SociIAL TRAINING AN EsSENTIAL PART OF EDUCATION | 


In seeking to achieve this purpose Pomona is making us¢: 
living conditions, dormitories, dining halls, social intercourse! 
an extent and in a way not yet adequately developed in t 
American colleges generally, as a fundamentally important l 
of the undertaking. 
| 

Dining in the great hall for men or in the women’s new 3 
induces social amenities not acquired otherwise. Exchange 
ners between the women’s campus and the men’s campus af! 
opportunities for social intercourse and entertainment at no @ 
expense. The fraternities have their special rooms within! 
dormitories in close association with the rooms assigned to) 


members of the several groups. | 


Pomona’s co-educational character greatly increases the ! 
ture of its student body. Working together on the highest !* 
of life, men and women are most likely to associate in ml? 

ae e a 
respect and dignity. The graduates of this college testify 
these relations add to the genuine wholesomeness and rou! 
worth of the student’s life. While emphasizing social value: 
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portunities, the college, however, holds them subordinate to 
e main business of study and work. 


Since the determining purpose of the College is to help each 
ident to develop for himself an adequate philosophy of life, it 
ls obligated to promote the consideration of those age long 
iritual aspirations and interpretations which constitute religion 
d to urge each student to correlate correctly these factors with 
e discoveries resulting from the application of careful scientific 
sthod in all other fields of human investigation. The College 
es not ask its students to adopt any given set of religious inter- 
etations but it does ask each one, as an indispensable part of 
education, to seek an interpretation of his own guided by a 
tical study of those arrived at by others. It thus seeks to re- 
arce the coming generation with a leadership of intellectual 
gacity, directed will and noble character. 


While originally Congregational in organization, the College 
1g ago made itself the servant of a wider fellowship. The 
ard of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, absolutely free from 
lesiastical control but pledged nevertheless under its charter to 
uintain the institution as truly Christian, though nonsectarian. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


In addition to the grounds and buildings administered by Clare- 
mt Colleges in behalf of both Pomona College and Scripps 
llege, Pomona College itself occupies about one hundred and 
enty acres, of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, 
put ten in Alumni Athletic Field, and fifty in the campus 
per, centering in Marston Quadrangle. 


There are nineteen buildings on the campus, heated from the 
tral heating plant operated by Claremont Colleges. 


The Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wife of 
v. Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., one of the Founders of Pomona 
lege, has been removed from its original site and remodeled 
administrative and faculty uses. 


olmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Monson, 
\ssachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with more 
'dern Plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mainly to 
pel and recitation rooms, departmental offices and the offices 
the Associated Students. 
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The Business Office of Pomona College is maintained in Harpe: 

Hall, administered by Claremont Colleges. | 
The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is an imposin; 

structure, well adapted to the purposes for which it was built. 


The Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory for men, ac 
commodates sixty-five students and one instructor. It is com 
pletely furnished with all modern conveniences. 


The Eli P. Clark Campus for Men includes: The Dormitory 
for Freshmen, which provides superior quarters for some 10: 
students besides the House Master and one or more instructors 
two additional dormitories accommodating some 165 upperclass 
men; Frary Hall, the Dining Hall for Men, the gift of Mr. Georg 
W. Marston and others, named in memory of Rev. Lucien H 
Frary, a member of the Board of Trustees from 1892 to 1903 
Besides the Great Hall which will seat 450, there are three smalle 
dining rooms for the use of special groups as required. 


Harwood Court, a modern and pleasing dormitory which in 
cludes Strong Hall, accommodates about one hundred and eight 
women. Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, named in honor of Mr: 
James A. Blaisdell, houses eighty women. The College also main 
tains several houses, in which similar accommodations can b 
secured. All women residents are served by the Aurelia Squic 
Harwood Memorial Dining Hall. 


The Student Union, the first sections of which will be read 
for use in September 1937, has been made possible through th 
gifts of many parents supplementing funds from the Associate 
Students and the bequest of the late Florence Riley. It will hou: 
student offices, including publications, the graduate manager, an 
the Cooperative Store; provide a social center for all students an 
an attractive and adequate ballroom so that off-campus danci 
will not be necessary. 


Rembrandt Hall is devoted chiefly to the work of the Depar 
ment of Art. The upper floor contains studio and work room 
the lower floor two auditoriums of moderate size for exhibits ap 
lectures. / 


The Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. ar 
Mrs. Appleton S. Bridges of San Diego, offers excellent faciliti 
for the study of music. 
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The Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, under the auspices of 
aremont Colleges, has a seating capacity of 2600 and is avail- 
le for Pomona College events. It, too, was the gift of Mr. and 
rs. A. S. Bridges in memory of their daughter who attended 
mona College. 


The Open-Air Theater, built to take advantage of the natural 
ting of Blanchard Park, though uncompleted, has at present a 
iting capacity of over 4000. 


The Gymnasium, comprising two structures, affords ample 
uipment for indoor physical training supplementing the various 
tying fields for men and for women. 

The Memorial Training Quarters stands as a remembrance of 
: Pomona College men who lost their lives in the Great War. 
represents the gift of the parents of one of these men, Sheldon 
rry, 17, supplemented by those of alumni, students and friends. 
ongside the Training Quarters is a modern standard size swim- 
ng pool for men. 

Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, con- 
ning the laboratories and lecture rooms of the departments of 
ysics and mathematics, was reconstructed and made earthquake 
vof in the summer of 1934. 

[he Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewellyn 
by, °01, is designed to be of service to the student in the direct 
dy of the stars. 

{he Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Harwood, 
stains lecture rooms and laboratories for the use of the Depart- 
ats of Botany and Psychology. 

The Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. Mason, 
vides ample facilities for the study of Chemistry. 

"he Crookshank Hall of Zoology, the gift of Mr. D. C. Crook- 
lnk, provides amply for the needs of the Department of 
‘logy. 

The Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, has nine pri- 
rooms for special workers and two general laboratories, as 
| as storerooms, work rooms and aquarium room. 

‘he Pomona College summer camp at Bluff Lake in the San 
‘aardino Mountains consists of five cabins, located on the 
it of 120 acres given to Pomona College by Mr. J. S. Edwards. 
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The camp, at an elevation of 7,500 feet, is in a region of gr 
and unspoiled natural beauty. : 
The College operates its own independent deep well wa 
supply, the gift of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. | 
The Medical Dispensary and the Infirmary operated by Cla 
mont Colleges include the students of Pomona College in th 
service. | } 
Tue LIBRARY 

The Library, of 84,550 books and 83,381 pamphlets, has bi 
carefully selected, and is a working library of exceptional val 
The College possesses also the following library collections 
ministered by the main library: The Cook-Baker Biologi 
Library, the Parrish Botany Library, the James A. Lyman fh. 
morial Library of Chemistry, the Astronomical Library, the N 
England Collection, the Geology Library, the Mason Library) 
California and Western American History, the Henry R. Wag 
Collection of History and Cartography of the North Pacific, 
Viola Minor Westergaard Art Collection, and the Carnegie : 
Collection. | 
The main Library, the New England, the Mason Califor: 
and the Wagner North Pacific Libraries and the Westergaard 
Carnegie Art Collections are housed in the Carnegie Library Bu: 
ing; the Cook-Baker Library and the Parrish Library in Cres 
shank Hall; the Astronomical Library in the F. P. Bracli 
Observatory; the James A. Lyman Memorial Library and : 
Geology Library in Mason Hall of Chemistry. 
The Library is a depository for the publications of the Carn; 
Institution of Washington, and for the United States Governnt 
documents. It has a large and well selected list of the most vi 
able research and general periodicals, including many com? 
files. 
The library of Claremont Colleges, comprising 23,19? volui 
(including the George Burton Adams Library of English Hist’ 
the Paul Hensel Library of Philosophy, and the Nollen Libs 
of German Literature) is housed in Harper Hall and is avalo 
to all students and instructors. | 
The library of Scripps College, at present about 19,000 0 
umes, is housed in the Ella Strong Denison Library on the Sc? 
campus, and its resources are also available to students 1 
teachers in Pomona College. 
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LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 


‘HE JOSEPH H. JOHNSON FOUNDATION, liberally endowed by 
s Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the purpose 
furnishing to the College for a protracted stay and intimate 
ticipation in college life notable educators from other institu- 
is, By this means such educators are annually in residence in 
nona College. The opportunity of intimate contact with dis- 
suished instructors thus afforded to undergraduates is a unique 
rilege, often surpassing the privileges of the classroom of the 
itution from which these educators come. 


HE HENRY D. PORTER FOUNDATION, named in honor of the 
Rev. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, 
ires to the institution annually, the extended stay of some 
minent worker in the field of Christian Missions. The lecturer 
n this foundation commonly shares in the regular classroom 
k related to the history, geography, politics or religion of the 
on in which he has been actively at work. This vivid repre- 
ation of the missionary life is one of the most stimulating 
ures in the spiritual program of the College. 


HE CLARK FOUNDATION, established by Mr. Arthur O. Clark, 
es it possible for the College to offer each year a lecture or 
cse of lectures in the general field of religion. 


Music 


1 order to insure to the entire student body the opportunity of 
ing and seeing the great artists of the day, whose public ap- 
ance is usually confined to the larger cities, the College co- 
‘ates with Scripps College and Claremont Colleges in the in- 
‘uction each year of a group of the most distinguished masters 
he field of music. For the year 1936-37 the following 
‘ts were presented: Kirsten Flagstad, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
‘et Rachmaninoff, Nathan Milstein, Marian Anderson, and the 
‘Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. For the concerts thus 
ded an annual ticket is furnished to every full time student 
hout extra charge. 


nder the auspices of the Department of Music, complimen- 
| public recitals by individual students and members of the 
Ity and by groups are given on Monday evenings. 
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The College Choir and the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clul 
afford opportunity both for the exercise and for the appreciatic 
of vocal talent. | 


. 
. 
| 


PusLic ASSEMBLIES 


It is the practice of the College to give opportunity for dl 
consideration and expression of the common college interests, 

On Thursday at 11 a.m. General Assembly is held for the pu 
pose of hearing visiting lecturers or members of the faculty di 
cuss topics of interest to the whole institution. Many of the 
addresses are illustrated. This assembly period is also used f 
Student Body and Class Meetings. | 

On five stated occasions throughout the year, including tl 
opening of each semester, College Convocation is held. Fr 
attendance of both faculty and students is expected at these ¢ 
ercises. | 
On Tuesday at 11 a.m. a brief devotional Chapel Service. 
held, attendance at which is voluntary. | 


A Vesper Service of special music is offered on Sunday fro 
five to five-thirty. 
Students are urged to associate themselves for worship with t 
Claremont Church or those in neighboring communities, in co 
nection with which many forms of religious activity are mai 
tained. ; 


CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS | 
THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS. ‘This association attempts to c 
ordinate all student activities. Its officers are chosen by the st 
dent body from among their own number. All important qu 
tions are first considered by the Executive Council, a governi 
group composed of class presidents and chairmen of other orga 
zations representing various activities of campus interest. 
ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 
and promote the special interests of the men and women fespé 
tively. ; 
STUDENT-FACULTY COUNCIL. In order to provide a defin 
channel for the discussion of college problems which directly cc 
cern both students and faculty, a joint council composed of t 
Faculty Committee on College Life and the members of the St 


These organizations consi 
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t Executive Council has been formed and holds regular meet- 
;; This joint council is not a legislative body but from time to 
e makes suggestions to both faculty and student groups for 
ther consideration and action. 
LASS ORGANIZATIONS. Each of the four college classes is or- 
ized for the purpose of promoting class social life. 
EPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. Astronomical Society; El 
culo Espanol; Le Cercle Francais; Mathematics Club; German 
b; Physical Education Club for Women; Science Club. 
HI BETA KAPPA. The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is 
Gamma of California. Upperclassmen “who are of good 
al character, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
s, and who are distinguished for breadth of culture and excel- 
e of scholarship” are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta 
pa Society. 
ONOR socieTiES. Alpha Delta Mu,—Journalism Fraternity; 
ama Chapter, Alpha Kappa Delta, — Sociology Fraternity; 
‘a Sigma Rho,—Forensic Fraternity; Ghosts; Mortar Board; 
cyries. 
OCAL SOCIAL FRATERNITIES. Alpha Gamma Sigma; Kappa 
‘a; Kappa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; Sigma 
Alpha; Sigma Tau. 
USICAL ORGANIZATIONS. Composers Club; Men’s Glee Club; 
nen’s Glee Club; Honorary Music Club; Symphony Or- 
tra. 
2LIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS. Young Men’s Christian Association; 
ng Women’s Christian Association. 
ISCELLANEOUS ORGANIZATIONS. Cosmopolitan Club; For- 
> Union; Kallimachos,—Library Club; Masquers,—Dra- 
es; Orchesis,—Dancing. 

PUBLICATIONS 
he stated publications of the College are issued as numbers 
he Pomona College Bulletin, which is published monthly 
ept July and August). These include: 
he Annual Catalog. 
he Report of the President and special topical numbers. 
he Register of Alumni. 
ne News Letter. 
be Journal of Entomology and Zoology is published under the 
ices of the Department of Zoology. 
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STUDENT PUBLICATIONS | 


The Student Life is published four times a week by the studs 
body and is devoted to current affairs. | 


The Metate is published each year by the Associated Studen 
and contains material appropriate to a college annual. | 


The Sagehen, a magazine of humor, is published four time 


year. | 


The Hand Book, which contains material designed especia 
for new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by { 
Associated Students. | 

PuysicaL ATTENTION | 

The physical care of students is a matter of special concern 
the College and the advantages of unusual attention and opp 
tunity are offered. The climate of Southern California offers 
out-of-door life the year round. Supervision is given to athlet 
in all seasons. A regular physician is on the staff of Claremi 
Colleges, under whose direction every student on entering ha 
physical examination. Regular work in physical education 
prescribed throughout the four years, and courses in Physiol 
and Hygiene are given. The medical advice of the College p: 
sician is ordinarily available free of charge to all students, subj 
to certain conditions of hours and location of residence; but 
nursing, surgical dressing and medicines are at the expense of | 
ill or injured, as is also medical service in chronic or prolon: 
illness or in case of accident, beyond ordinary first aid emerge 
treatment. A student is entitled to two days each semester 
the College Infirmary without charge for room and meals. 
additional days the charge is $2 a day. The College, howe' 
reserves the right to discontinue this individual medical servici 
any time without previous notice. | 


The College endeavors to safeguard students in the use of 
physical facilities, laboratories, athletic fields, and gymnasiu. 
and to this end the departments have established regulations c 
cerning the use of such facilities, but it is clearly understood t 


students who use the same do so entirely at their own risk. | 


atruietics. The direction and financial management of « 
letics rest with the Director of Athletics, who has associated ¥ 
him as an advisory body the Athletic Council, composed of tl 
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abers of the faculty and. three students. Under the general 
\ager there is a student manager for each sport. 

jumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been developed 
she alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and un- 
vassed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tennis 
‘ts, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hockey 
basketball courts are within the limits of the campus, the 
‘ses of the Indian Hill Golf Club are available, and athletic 
cises and field sports are encouraged. 

. swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, and 
y equipped with modern appliances, is open to men. Through 
courtesy of Scripps College, the women students of Pomona 
y the privileges of the pool at the former institution. 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN 


he College is equipped with dormitory and dining hall facili- 
to accommodate all men students and it is expected that all 
not actually living at home will live in the college dormi- 
's and board in Frary dining hall. 

ormitory and dining room privileges are provided only on the 
: of an inclusive yearly charge for both board and room, the 
varying from $425.00 to $600.00 per year. This charge in- 
es necessary furniture, rugs, bed linen and towels, the laun- 
ag of the same and the care of rooms. The only articles to be 
ished by the student are blankets and bed spread. 


niley Hall has both single and double rooms and suites of 


2 rooms accommodating two students. 


n the Eli P. Clark men’s campus, the hall for freshmen is pro- 


d with suites of two rooms—study and bedroom—for two 
ents. The other halls have both single rooms and suites. 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


Is expected that women students will room in the college 
ence halls and board at the dining room in Harwood Court. 
amen are required to reside in Harwood Court. Students 
g at home or working for room or board may make special 
agements with the Dean of Women. 

arwood Court, in which is included the dormitory known as 
1g Hall, and the several College Houses which afford resi- 
e facilities, have both single and double rooms as well as 
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suites. Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, the new dormitory 
women, has mostly single but also a few double rooms. E 
room is provided with the necessary furnishings, including ft 
the only articles to be furnished by the student are linen 
covers for a single bed. 

Dormitory and dining room privileges are provided on the b 
of an inclusive yearly charge for both board and room, the : 
varying from $425 to $600 per year. 


EXPENSES 


The tuition fee as charged covers only about one-half of 
full cost of maintaining Pomona College. The money rece. 
from students is supplemented by income from permanent fi 
and by gifts secured from year to year. | 


ESTIMATE OF GENERAL YEARLY EXPENSES 


Minimum Average | Gene) 

General Tuition $350 $350 $35 
Board and Room 425 475 6( 
Books and Fees 30 50 1( 
Personal Expenses 90 12) 23 
Total $895 $1000 $13( 


All rooms in the College residence halls are rented for the | 
lege year. The charge for rent does not include the use of; 
halls during the Christmas and Spring vacations, when the | 
are closed. ‘The residence halls are opened the Saturday befor’ 
opening of the College year and closed the day after comm« 
ment. a 


A deposit of $25 is required of all accepted candidates foi 
mission, payable within 30 days of acceptance, unless the ci\ 
date is participating in the competitive scholarship examina}) 


All applicants participating in the scholarship examinat 
who do not win scholarships but who wish to remain on the 
lar list of candidates for admission must deposit $25 within t! 
days of the announcement of the awards. | 


This deposit reserves for the student a place in college. Fis 
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lars is credited on account of his first semester’s tuition and 
| dollars is held as a breakage fee, from which deductions are 
de for individual and communal damage to college property, 
r balance being credited to the student’s account on gradua- 
n or withdrawal. 


failure to make this payment within the specified time results 
the removal of the candidate’s name from the reserved list 
h for instruction and for housing. This does not affect the 
ibility of the candidate for admission, but candidates who 
e not paid are placed after those who have paid. 

hould an accepted candidate who has paid this deposit with- 
w by September 1, $15 will be refunded. After September 1, 
will be refunded only if the student’s place is taken by some 
»x candidate, or the whole deposit of $25 may be carried for- 
das a credit if used within two years. 

he College reserves the right to dismiss from a dormitory 


lout rebate any student who becomes a disturbing or unde- 
ole occupant. 


TUITION, 1937-38 


ilar tuition, including all general privileges, Music 
curse Ticket, Library privileges, etc., per semester—$175.00 


lion, for students, carrying less than ten units of 
ork, for each such unit, per semester exclusive of 


Fy 


Meee privileges 15.00 


visitor’s fee of $10.00 per course is required from those visit- 
} course of study, 


boratory fees range from $2.00 to $15.00. The exact fee for 
\2n Course is stated in connection with the description of that 


ie under Courses of Instruction; in advanced courses only 
it exceed $10.00. 


BREAKAGE DEPOSITS 


s:teriology and Plant Physiology, $5.00 each. 
-emistry, $10.00 for each course taken. 
- lege Residence Halls, $10.00. 
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APPLIED MUSIC 


For those paying regular tuition: 
One-half hour private lesson per week, per semester $45. 
Each half-hour in excess of one per week, per semester... 40. 
For those carrying less than twelve hours of college 
work, exclusive of work in applied music: 


One half-hour private lesson per week, per semester 60. 
Each half-hour in excess of one, per semester 40. 
Class lessons in applied music, per semester 25. 
PRACTICE FEES 
Per Semes 
PIANO, one half-hour daily, $3.50; one hour daily. $6.00 
GRAND PIANO, one hour daily____----____--_____—— 9.00 
GREAT ORGAN, one hour weekly_____-_____ = 5.00 
TWO-MANUAL PRACTICE ORGAN, one hour weekly. 2.00 
PEDAL ORGAN, one hour daily______ = 6.00 
VIOLIN, CELLO, FLUTE, room without piano, one hour 
daily 1.50 


SPECIAL FEES 


Application fee, $3.50. 


Dues for Associated Students, per semester $5 

This charge is made upon all regular students by action of. 
Associated Student Body. Recognizing the value of the activi 
supported by this fee, the College requires its payment and rese! 
the right to approve the budget for which it is spent. 


Graduation fee, $10.00. | 
Every student expecting to graduate at the end of any g! 
semester must so indicate on his registration card for that ser 
ter, and must include the graduation fee with the payment ol 
other fees at the time of such registration. Failure to indi 
such expectation or thus to pay the graduation fee will a 
matically exclude from graduation that semester. | 
BILLs | 

All College bills are due each semester in advance and mu 
paid by the student at the time of registration. Payment 
room and board on an installment plan may be arranged in | 
ference with the Controller at an extra charge of one dolla: 
each extra payment. No refunds are made to those leaving by 
the end of the semester except that in the case of those lea! 
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ore the middle of the semester because of illness one-half of 
tuition and laboratory fees are refunded and in the case of 
se dropping out for good cause within a week of their regis- 
tion all but $25.00 is returned. No refund is made on a room 
ment unless the room is re-rented to someone not then room- 
in a college residence hall. 


tudents are not given honorable dismissal nor graduated whose 
3 are not paid. Seniors must settle all recognized bills and 
rary obligations by four p.m., of the fourth day preceding 


amencement if they are to receive their diplomas with their 
S. 


he following prizes are offered for proficiency in the work of 
several departments: 


ART 


t—E Eucene C. CRAMER Prizes: A first prize of $15.00 and a 
cond prize of $10.00 awarded for excellence in drawing and 
sign in work presented for the annual exhibition in May. 


ven by Mrs. Eugene C. Cramer in memory of her husband, 
iO WaS an artist. 


ASTRONOMY 


1 MoncrierF Astronomy Prize: A prize given to the stu- 
it in the first year course in Astronomy, taken regularly in 
ss, whose interest in the study and proficiency in the ob- 
vatory work are indicated by the best notebook kept in ac- 
dance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of ten dollars 
ziven by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, 711. 


ECONOMICS 


E Vaite Prizes: Prizes for the best essay or oration on the 
eral subject of Agriculture in Southern California open to 
Junior and Senior classes, were endowed by the late Mr. 
irles S. Vaile. At Present first and second prizes of twenty 
ten dollars respectively are offered. 


ENGLISH 


2 F. S. Jennincs MEmortaL Prizes: Two Prizes of forty 
ars each for excellence in English, one for men and one for 
len, are given at the end of each year to Freshmen taking 
lish Al. In the award of these prizes attention is given to 
interest shown by the student in improving the quality of his 


ten and spoken English. 
GENERAL 


Rena GuRLEY ARCHIBALD HicH ScHorarsurp Prize: A 
: of fifty dollars to be awarded to that member of the 
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graduating class taking the B.A. course and ranking highest in 
scholarship, established by the bequest of the late Reverend 
Andrew W. Archibald, D.D. 


LATIN 


Ture Mupce Latin Prizes: Prizes for excellence in Latin. 
First and second prizes of ten and five dollars, respectively, are 
endowed by friends of the College. 


MATHEMATICS 


Tue LLEWELLYN Brxpy MATHEMATICS Prize: A prize for ex- 
cellence in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all stu- 
dents completing both Mathematics Al and B15. A prize of 
ten dollars is given by Mr. Llewellyn Bixby. 


MUSIC 
Tre BARBARA SANFORD ALLEN PRIZE: An annual competitive 
prize of fifty dollars to be awarded to a student in the depart- 
ment of music, above freshman rank. This award is made pos- 
sible by the husband and parents of a graduate of the Class of 
1915 of Pomona College. 


PHYSIOLOGY 
Tur LORBEER Prizes: Prizes for the best essay on the subject 
“Tow to Keep Well”; open to all who take the course in Physi 
ology. First and second prizes of fifteen and ten dollars, respec 
tively, are offered by Dr. Thomas L. Lorbeer, ’03. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Tue KINNEY DECLAMATION Prizes: A prize declamation con 
test, open to the members of the Freshman class, occurs nea 
the middle of the year. First and second prizes of fifteen an 
ten dollars, respectively, are endowed by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 
Tur DoLE DEBATE Prizes: A prize debate for Lower Divisio 
men is arranged for the close of the second semester. First an 
second prizes of fifteen and ten dollars, respectively, establishe 


by the late Mr. J. H. Dole in memory of his brother, Mr. W. } 
Dole, are endowed by Mr. J. Albert Dole and Mr. A. M. Dol 


Tue KNEELAND OraAToRY Prizes: A prize oratorical conte 
open to Lower Division men of Pomona College and men of tt 
Southern California Junior Colleges of the Eastern Division 
held during the second semester. First and second prizes | 
fifty and twenty-five dollars, respectively, are provided by [| 
Martin Dwellé Kneeland of Claremont. | 
Tie KNEELAND DEBATE Prizes: A prize debate open to Upp 
Division men is to be held for the first time toward the close: 
the second semester of 1936-1937. This debate replaces the iG 
mer Kneeland Upper Division Oratorical Contest. First i 
second prizes of fifty and twenty-five dollars, respectively, « 
provided by Dr. Martin Dwellé Kneeland of Claremont. | 
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s WHEELER Prizes: The opportunity to compete for a first 
e of seventy-five dollars and a second prize of fifty dollars 
speeches of their own composition is offered to Upper 
sion men. The judges have the right to distribute the prize 
ey otherwise than in the sums indicated, or to withhold all 
rds if they feel warranted in so doing. These prizes were 
owed by the late S. H. Wheeler. 


RELIGION 


) Hacer Prizes: Prizes for the best essays on a foreign 
ionary subject, open to all students were endowed by the 
Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Hager. At present first and second 
es of twenty and ten dollars respectively are offered. 


DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
ART 


; Hannan Tempest ScHoLarsuie FuND oF $5,000. Income 
2 divided equally between a man and a woman studying art, 
ccordance with conditions laid down by the donor, Mrs. 
nah Tempest Jenkins. 


MILITARY 


udents who have completed the basic course in Military Sci- 
nd Tactics (or its equivalent) are eligible for enrolment in 
vanced course of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Stu- 
enrolling in the advanced course enter into an agreement to 
te the two years’ course and to attend a six weeks’ summer 
gcamp. In consideration of this agreement, students receive 
he government cash allowances equivalent to scholarships of 
5100.00 per year. All necessary expenses in connection with 
nmer camp, including transportation to and from the camp, 
vided by the government. 

number of students admitted to the advanced course is 
to about fifteen per year. Selection of students for enrol- 
based upon excellence in military training and suitability for 
ul appointment as second lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve 
| Students who present evidence of above average records in 
7 training in R.O.T.C. units of preparatory schools will be 


onsideration in the selection of those to whom these scholar- 
ill be awarded. 


) MUSIC 
‘Kate Conpir BrimHaLtt MemorrA Music ScHOLARSHIP 


» $2,000. Given by the late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit. 


PHYSICS 


RicHarp P. Epmunps Memortat Funp provides a scholar- 
of full tuition for an upper division man student (prefer- 
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ably one who has attended during the first two years) nom 
nated to the Scholarship Committee by the Professor of Physic 
near the close of each scholastic year for use the following yea 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Kappa Detta Honor SCHOLARSHIP ENDOWMENT OF $2,032. 
Given by members of Kappa Delta Fraternity. 

The income from this endowment is supplemented by individu 
pledges to yield a scholarship of $250, administered under 
special committee. Awarded to a man at the beginning of 
senior year. 

Ture FLorA SANBORN PitzER MemoriIAL SCHOLARSHIP. $500 
year from The Sanborn-Pitzer Foundation established by Ru 
sell K. Pitzer (Pomona 1900) in memory of his wife (Pomoi 
1901). Awarded to a student selected by the Foundation. 
Tue Matcotm Eversole MemoriAL Funp provides a schola 
ship of full tuition for a man in the Junior Class to be non 
nated to the Scholarship Committee by the President of t 
College at the end of the nominee’s second year in Pomo 
College. The selection will be based not on scholastic ra: 


only but on the possession of those personal qualities whi 
indicate a high degree of promise in a student of outstandi 
character. | 


GENERAL COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


All General Scholarships in Pomona College are compet 
and are awarded in three groups: (1) to entering Freshman, 
dents, (2) to Junior College transfers, and (3) to resident 
triculated students. The general and respective terms of # 
are stated in the following paragraphs. 

Except as a donor may have given specific instructions tt 
contrary it is the practice of the Committee on Scholarshi 
make awards only to candidates who indicate promise in? 

(1) Literary, scientific or other scholastic ability an 
tainments. . 
(2) Qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of | 
acter, and power to lead and to take an interest i 
college community. 
(3) Physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor s} 
or in other ways. 

The preferred applicant will excel in all three of the cate) 
listed, but in the absence of such preferred combination the ° 
mittee may select an applicant who shows distinction in thé 
two over an applicant who shows a lower degree of promis: 
excellence in all. In any case interested participation im act! 
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h sustain physical well-being constitutes an essential qualifi- 
n, though superior skills and excellence in such matters are 
siven undue weight. 

fore making application to the Committee on Scholarships, 
cants who are not matriculated students in Pomona College 
file application for admission to the College with the Com- 
ze on Admissions (fee $3.50). In the case of freshmen it is 
atily expected that they will not have attended any other 
ge or university. Exceptions to this rule require special com- 
e action. Each applicant for a scholarship shall be endorsed 
1¢ head of the school from which he comes, and will be re- 
d to take competitive examinations. The examinations for 
men will be held on Saturday, December 4, 1937. The ex- 
ations for Junior College transfers will be held on Saturday, 
h 12, 1938. The Committee on Scholarships reserves the 
lege, in case of doubt, to require further, any special evi- 
», by examination or interview, which it may deem necessary 
termine the candidate’s fitness. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR NEw STUDENTS 
FRESHMEN 


om the General Competitive Scholarships the following are 
ible for candidates for admission to the Freshman Class for 
cademic year 1938-39, half of the stipend being available 
1e first semester and half for the second: 


_ Four Scholarships of Five Hundred Dollars each, two for 
non the Henry E. Storrs and Julia A. Storrs Foundation, 
ad two for women from the Margaret Burton Harwood Me- 
orial Fund. 


| Four Scholarships of Three Hundred Dollars each, open to 
oth men and women; two from the Thomas J. Dowling Fund 
ad two from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Fund. 
. Five Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, open 
| both men and women: One of these is from the Henry G. 
tainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd Memorial Fund. 

the two following groups, the award becomes available to 
te tuition of the second semester, provided the performance 
candidate during the first semester is entirely satisfactory: 
' Five Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, open 
| both men and women. 

- Four Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, two 
men and two for women, who are nominated for the same 
| the California Scholarship Federation. 
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Applications for above freshmen scholarships, 1938-39, sh 
be made on regular scholarship application blanks and shoul 
filed with the Committee on Scholarships by November 15, 1 
The examinations are held on Saturday, December 4. | 

Announcement of awards will be made on or before Febr 


15, 1938. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFERS 


From the General Competitive Scholarships the followin; 
available for candidates from Junior College men or womer 
the academic year 1938-39, half of the stipend being availabl 
the first semester and half for the second: | 

One scholarship of Three Hundred Dollars, available t 
coming transfers from junior college on the Margaret Bi 


Harwood Memorial Fund. 
Two scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, ; 


able to incoming transfers from junior college. 

In the two following groups, the award becomes availak 
pay the tuition of the second semester, provided the perforn 
of the candidate during the first semester is entirely satisfac 

Two scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, | 
able to incoming transfers from juntor college, who are r/ 
mended for the same by Alpha Gamma Sigma. 

Five scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, | 


able for incoming students of sophomore or junior sta! 
from among the best qualified applicants for admission. 
Applications for above advanced standing scholarships s 
be made on regular scholarship application blanks and shou 
filed with the Committee on Scholarships on or before Marc 
The examinations are held on Saturday, March 12. 
Announcement of awards will be made on or before Jun 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MATRICULATED STUDENTS | 


Twenty-one awards of One Hundred Fifty Dollars ea 
available on a semester basis for matriculated students, me 
women, in any class, during the academic year 1937-38. Oi! 
fifteen are from the Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarship Fun 
three are from the Margaret Burton Harwood Mernoeel 
They are not available to entering students. Eleven awat} 
available for the first semester and ten for the second set’ 
either upon application to the Committee or upon selection / 
Committee from the whole number of those eligible. | 
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atships are primarily intended to give recognition to out- 
ing students. 

plications for these Scholarships should reach the Committee 
holarships before May 15th for the first semester of the fol- 
g academic year and before January 15th for the second 
ter of the current academic year. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


¢ following award may be made for 1938-39 if qualified 
ants appear. Applications should be in the hands of the 
aittee on Scholarships by February 1, 1938. 

¢ WILLIAM LINCOLN HONNOLD FOUNDATION fellowship 
a stipend varying from eight hundred to fifteen hundred 
s, as determined by the committee of award, according to 
astances; open normally only to students who have done 
ull years of work in Pomona College, who are rated in the 
half of the graduating class, on the basis of their perform- 
luring both the junior and senior years, and who wish to 
ue their studies either in Claremont Colleges or elsewhere 
erica or abroad. 

ild the student selected waive the emolument, the stipend 
2 paid to the candidate next in rank, while the first student 
‘be designated Honorary Honnold Fellow for the year. 
appointment will be for one year, but satisfactory work 
nduct may earn a renewal, so that a really successful can- 
may enjoy the fellowship for two or possibly three years, 
at the same time a new appointment may be made from 
‘duating class each successive year. 

prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote original and 
® achievement in the candidiate’s chosen field of activity 
than merely to reward faithful classroom work. The selec- 
ll be based not on scholarship only but on the possession of 
etsonal qualities which indicate a high degree of promise 
udent of outstanding character. The plans for graduate 
te to be made in consultation between the candidate and 
mittee on Scholarships, the committee having final au- 
_ At the end of each year of tenure, each Honnold Fellow 
ike a full report to the Committee on Scholarships cover- 
character of his work, impressions of the institution in 
ne has been residing, his plans for the immediate future, 
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and recommendations for the further development or impr 
ment of this fellowship plan. 
OTHER AWARDS 


The Committee on Scholarships also nominates student 
Pomona College who wish to apply for awards by other inst 
tions and foundations. Those who seek nomination to the Rh 
scholarships should advise with the Committee on Scholars 


GRANTS IN AID 


The income of certain funds is supplemented by a budget 
propriation to be used in helping to pay the tuition fees of 
dents who are in need of financial assistance. Such aid is ¢ 
only to students who are or intend to become candidates 
degree from Pomona College, who maintain a high standar 
honor, who are economical in their habits, who are regular in 
attendance upon college exercises, and who maintain, afte 
first semester of the Freshman year, at least “C” grade in 
scholastic work. | 

Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who | 
not to have conformed to the conditions. | 

The college desires that no student who is doing good 
should ever withdraw for purely financial reasons. : 

Recipients of grants in aid may be asked to render servi 
the College in exchange. 

If a student who has received a grant in aid transfers t 
other institution before graduation the total sum grante( 
by Pomona College shall become a loan, repayable accordi 
the terms applicable to regular student loans. 

All applications for aid should be made before July 1, 
for the first semester and before January 15, 1938 for the ¢ 
semester of the academic year 1937-38. Address Commit! 
Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 

STUDENT Arp FuNDs 
GENERAL 

Tur Francis Bancrort MemorraL Funp, $1,900. Give’ 

Mrs. James T. Ford of Los Angeles, California, in memo: 

her father. | 

Tue Barrows Funp or $2,500. Given by L. oy Barrov 


Pasadena, California. | 
Tue H. G. Burincs MemoriaL Fund, $1,000. Given by ! 
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A. Billings of Los Angeles, California, in memory of her 
isband. 
dE FLoreNcE G. Bixpy Funp, $5,000. Given by Florence G. 
xby of California. 
agE BristoL MemMortAL Funp, $400. A fund raised as a me- 
rial to the Reverend Sherlock Bristol. 
iE Bessie A. Brown MeEmortiAL Funp, $1,000. Given by Mrs. 
innie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in memory of 
sssie A. Brown. 

i£ Henry Herpert Brown MeEmonriAr Funp, $1,000. Given by 
rs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
her son. 
iE Crass or 1918 Funp or $961.78. Given by the Class of 1918. 
te CHartes C. Cracin MemortaL Funp, $5,025. Given by 
rs. Laura E. Cragin in memory of her husband, Rev. Charles 
‘Cragin. 
te Acnes K. Crawrorp Memortat Funp, $1,000. Given by 
vid R. Crawford and William Crawford, in memory of their 
other. 
ELL CLus oF Pomona Stupent AID Funp, $1,000. To help, 
sferably, a girl. 

te Erwoop Funp or $2,600. Given by Mary E. Elwood of 
dlands, California. 
te Forp Funp or $2,500. Given by Rev. James T. Ford of 
s Angeles, California. 
te FowLer Funp or $1,000. Given by Mrs. Margaret Fowler 
Pasadena, California. 
‘£ Orren A. Gorton Funp or $5,000. Established by the will 
Orren A. Gorton of Sherburne, New York. 


£ Emma K. Guitp Funp or $44,337.14. Given by Emma K. 
‘ild of Claremont, California. 

'f MANetre HAND Memortat Funp or $1,500. 

'& Atrrep James Harwoop MeEmorrA Funp, $8,000. Given 
)Alfred P. Harwood of San Dimas, in memory of his son. 


le CHartes E. Harwoop Funp or $5,000. Given by Charles E. 
twood, LL.D., of Upland. 


2 THOMAS F. Howarp “MemortaL ScHOLARSHIP Funp,” 
00. Given by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los Angeles, 
ifornia, in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 


l= Mary Marvin Janes Funp oF $296.93. Given by Mary 
‘Tvin Janes of Pasadena, California. 


fe Kuns Funp or $2,000. Given by Henry L. Kuns of La 
jigake 


fz Loomis Funp or $2,000. Given by Miss Jean Loomis, ’97. 
fe Howarp J. Mitts Memorrat Funp oF $3,000. Given by 
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Mrs. Howard J. Mills of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
her husband. | 
THE ONTARIO CONGREGATIONAL CHurRcH Funp, $186.50. Giy, 
by the Ontario Congregational Church towards the endowme 
of a fund. 
Tue Pace Funp or $5,000. Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page | 
Pomona, California. (Three thousand dollars of this a 
some time be used for other purposes.) 

Tur ARTHUR WARREN PHELPS MEMorRIAL Funp, $2,000. Giy 
by Mrs. C. S. Phelps and Mr. C. A. Phelps, in memory of the 
son and brother. 

Tue LypiA PHetps MemortaL Funp, $4,000. Given by Hire 
E. Phelps of Ontario, California, in memory of his wife. 
THe Pircrim CHuRCH oF Pomona Funp, $1,667.44. Given | 
the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona. | 
Tue Pitcrim CHurcH Women’s AUXILIARY Funp, $500. Giv 
by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational Chur 
of Pomona. 

Tue Joun D. Potrer Memoria Funp, $2,000. Given by M 
S. T. Potter of Westboro, Massachusetts, in memory of H 
husband. 

Tue SEARING Funp or $1,800. Given by Dr. Anna H. & 
of Escondido, California. 

Tue Wa ter O. SHatto MEMORIAL Funp, $4,000. Given 
Mrs. Clara R. Shatto in memory of her husband. | 
Tue Ciype H. SHIELDS MEMORIAL Funp, $1,200. Given | 
R. P. Shields of San Diego, in memory of his oldest son, w. 
was drowned in 1894, when about twenty-one years of age. 
THe Sweet MEMORIAL Funp oF $2,500. Given by Harlan 
Sweet in memory of his wife, C. Nell Sweet. 

Tue TuHatcuer Funp or $6,000. Given by Miss Susan 
Thatcher of San Diego. 


THE WARDWELL Funp oF $1,000. Given by Mrs. Maria T. We 
well of Plymouth, Connecticut. 


Tue Ciara B. WaTeRMAN MeEMoriaL Funp oF $5,000. Gi 
by Miss Rosa May Bennett of Los Angeles. 


Tue West Funp oF $2,000. Given by Henry S. West of 
Angeles. 


SPECIAL | 


“Crompre ALLEN SCHOLARSHIP Funp” oF $1,000, half of | 
income available annually to a graduate of C haffey Union H 
School and half to a graduate of Chaffey Jumor College’ 
Ontario, California. 


Tue Martua E. Berry Memoria Funp or $6,000. Given 
Miss Elizabeth E. Berry. For foreign students. 
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Toe Maser S. Bripces Memoria Funn, $3,500. Given by Mr. 
and Mrs. A. S. Bridges of San Diego, California, in memory 
of their daughter. Available for women. 


“AricE PauL Harwoop SCHOLARSHIP FuNp” or $5,000. Open 
to graduates of Chaffey Union High School of Ontario. 
“SrettA M. Kinc ScHoLARSHIP AND LoAN FUND FoR WoMEN,” 
$10,000. 

Three grants-in-aid, provided annually by Reverenp M. D. 
KwyeeLtanp, D.D., of Claremont, of $200 each, are available for 
bona fide new candidates for professional Christian service, 


{ 


either in the pastorate or in foreign mission fields—$150 for the 
first semester and $50 for the second. 


THe Francis M. Price Funp or $1,000. For children of mis- 
sionaries. 
Loan FuNDs 


The College also administers loan funds established by the be- 
test of Ellen H. Lyman and by George H. DeKay, Jr., in 
emory of his brother Frelin Campbell DeKay. By means of 
ese funds, it is possible to co-operate in a moderate way, and 


mporarily, with the pressing needs of students. 

‘THe Ray Loan Funp made possible by the gift of $1,000 by 
Mrs. E. F. Ray provides a means of meeting situations of tem- 
porary need. 

Tue Lucy B. Jencks MemoriaL Stupent Loan Funp or $160, 
established by the Claremont Chapter of the D.A.R., available 
for a senior girl to be designated by the Dean of Women. 

For more substantial loans over a longer period, the College 
‘ministers the following funds on an interest bearing basis: 

THE CAROLINE PuELps Stokes Funp, endowed in the sum of 
$25,000 by the will of Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in memory 
of her sister. 

Tue EtHaAn ALLEN CHASE AND Avucusta FieLp CHaAse ME- 
MORIAL Funp or $5,000, for men. 

‘All applications for loans should be addressed to the Com- 


jittee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 


SELF SUPPORT 


The Committee on Student Aid endeavors to find employment 
‘t students needing to earn a part of their expenses. Many are 
us helping themselves by various forms of labor such as janitor 
ork, waiting on tables, general house work, gardening and the 
se. The most desirable positions are in general secured by 
yperclassmen who have proven themselves good workers and 
.od students, and those coming to the College for the first time 
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should be content if any work which they can satisfactorily do 
secured for them. Students in any case should come prepared | 
pay all bills for at least one semester. Their record during tl 
semester will be a large factor in deciding what opportunities f 
self-help will be open to them. Applications for aid in securi 
employment should be addressed to the Chairman of the Cor 
mittee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 

The National Youth Administration program provided — 
Pomona College during the year 1936-37 the sum of $1215 5 
month, which was earned by needy students assigned to social 
desirable tasks. Students were permitted to earn an average 
$15 or a maximum of $20 per month. ) 

ADMISSION 
PREPARING FOR COLLEGE 

The College welcomes tentative applications from prospecti 
students a year or so in advance and is glad to offer suggestio 
regarding the best preparation for admission. | 

Any person interested in preparing for Pomona, or any Prin: 
pal, Vice-Principal or Counsellor who is responsible for directi 
the preparatory programs of students is invited to call on t 
Admissions Office at any time regarding the acceptability of ca 
didates or for advice on specific programs. It is often possible / 
students to select work in their final high school years that » 
add greatly to their ability to do college work. The Director | 
Admissions is glad to cooperate with the preparatory schools 
planning satisfactory programs for any individuals, whether 
not they are Pomona College applicants. | 

Anyone interested may have his records evaluated at any tin 
By having this done early subsequent admission difficulties m 
be avoided. 

For further information, write to Director of Admissio 
Sumner Hall, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 

GENERAL REQUIREMENTS AND METHODS OF ADMISSION 

Inasmuch as the College expends on its educational work tw 
as much as it receives from tuition fees, thus making an inve 
ment of some three or four hundred dollars a year in every stud 
admitted to its halls, the College naturally is justified in renderi 
this service only to those who are properly qualified to prc 
thereby both in their own development and in their subsequi 
service to society. 
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Students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpose of 
e institution and to maintain regular attendance on all College 
pointments. Any student who falls below grade in scholarship 
ay be asked to withdraw. 

It is urgently pointed out to both students and parents that the 
lue of a college education consists in no small degree in the 
llest participation in the college atmosphere and life. It is 
portant, therefore, that all absence through the college year 
ould be avoided. Some of the most important of the college 
lues are lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, on which 
ys are centered particular and vital phases of the common life, 
d it is therefore urged that over-Sunday visits at home or else- 
nere be avoided. 

It is the purpose of Pomona College to do a distinctly high 
ade of work, thus preparing its graduates for special achieve- 
ent in whatever later callings they may choose. While Pomona 
llege emphasizes the value of a broad general training as pre- 
ninary to the highest achievement in any professional field, it 
ers such a variety of courses that many students readily find 
e desired combination which constitutes a definite and ade- 
ate preparation for later professional training in a special field 
ch as medicine, law, engineering, scientific research, religious 
social service, teaching or other fields. Candidates for admis- 
mm are expected to present satisfactory evidence of their fitness 
r college, both in character and in scholarship. 

Formal application should be accompanied by a fee of $2.50 
r 1937-38, or $3.50 for 1938-39. 

A medical examination conducted by an authorized physician, 
der the direction of the College, is required of all students. 

An applicant for admission, immediately upon receipt of noti- 
ation of acceptance, is required to make a deposit of twenty- 
e dollars. See page 32. 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


Applicants are admitted to freshman standing in accordance 
ith one of the following plans: 


an]. Certificate of graduation from an approved secondary 
school showing either: 
A. Fifteen recommended units accumulated during the 
9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades; or 
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B. Twelve recommended units accumulated during tl 
10th, 11th and 12th grades. : 


Plan IJ. Certificate of graduation from an approved secondai 

school showing either: 

A. Twelve recommended units accumulated during tl 

9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades supplemented by a 

ditional evidence of ability to do successful colle; 

work including: : 

1. A personal letter from the proper official of tl 

school from which the candidate graduated, or. 

graduating; and | 

2. A satisfactory achievement in specified scholast 

aptitude tests; or | 

B. Nine recommended units accumulated during the 10t 

11th and 12th grades supplemented by additional ev 

dence of ability to do successful college work includin; 

1. A personal letter from the proper official of tl 

school from which the candidate graduated, or. 

graduating; and ! 

2. A satisfactory achievement in specified scholast 
aptitude tests. 


Note: Certificate of having successfully passed examinatio: 
as given by the College Entrance Examination Board will be ay 
cepted as the equivalent of secondary school units in subjec 
covered by such examinations. These examinations are given 
stated times and places; information regarding details may | 
secured from the Director of Admissions. | 
Plan III. Examination by the College. i 

ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING | 

Students who transfer from a Junior College, or from anoth 
College or University, and who have sufficient credit therefrot 
are admitted to advanced standing on credentials signed by t 
proper officials. These credentials should give full particulars t 
garding the nature of the courses taken, the time spent in eac 
and the student’s final grade in the same. | 


THREE YEAR PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES | 
Recognizing the increasing demand on the part of mai 
Junior College graduates for an opportunity to continue th: 
education on the basis of a three-year program leading to t 
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er’s degree rather than a two-year program leading only to 
Bachelor’s degree, Pomona College calls the attention of 
2 interested in such a procedure to the general statement on 
74 and the subsequent departmental exhibits of upper divi- 
and graduate studies. 


ENTRANCE SUBJECTS 

he only specific requirement is at least 3 units of English. In 
tion to this, applicants will find it advantageous to present 
following: at least 2 units of one foreign language; 1 unit 
of history, algebra, geometry, and laboratory science; and 3 
ore units of electives from the following subjects: English, 
gn language, history, mathematics and laboratory science. 

wr advanced work in most fields, a reading knowledge of at 
one modern foreign language is necessary, usually French or 
nan. In some fields, a command of both is desirable. It is 
much to the advantage of the student to acquire this reading 
vledge before entering college. Students who are planning to 
dvanced work in the Physical Sciences or in Mathematics, 
do well to take both Trigonometry and Solid Geometry in 
1 School if possible. 


ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 
ature students, particularly those equipped for advanced 
es in special departments, may be admitted as special stu- 
; to courses for which, by ability and preparation, they may 
sted. Special students are not candidates for a degree. 
PRE-REGISTRATION AND REGISTRATION 
1 appointed days, on or before the first Saturday in June, all 
nt students must fill out a schedule listing their choice of 
cts for the following year. 
*w students prepare a program of study on announced days 
2 opening of each semester. 
gistration is completed by the payment of tuition and fees 
1e of the regularly announced days preceding the opening of 
lass work of each semester. 
e fee for late pre-registration or late registration is $2.00 for 
‘st or second day following the appointed days, and $1.00 
ional for every day thereafter to a maximum of $10.00. 
CHANGES IN REGISTRATION 
student has the privilege of modifying his schedule of studies 
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by addition or substitution of courses, with the assent of his ; 
viser and the instructor concerned, at any time within two we 
of the beginning of class work for the first semester, one w: 
for the second semester. A student may drop a course, with 
consent of his adviser and without penalty, within a month f 
lowing the beginning of class work. Thereafter, the dropping 
a course by a student shall entail for him a grade of FF for 

course, except as circumstances may, in the judgment of 

instructor and the Classification Committee, warrant a differ 
grade. 

The fee for each change of schedule is one dollar ($1.0 
This is waived in the case of new students, registering for 
first time. 

Students ate admitted to those courses only for which they 
formally registered. 

Students are not received later than two weeks from the 
ginning of class work. : 

MATRICULATION 


Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance requirem: 
and the proven ability to carry college work. To this end. 
standing of all new students is provisional until after they 
been in residence for one semester. At that time those are : 
triculated who have shown themselves in accord with the 5 
of the College and who have done a satisfactory quality of w 
during their semester of residence. | 


Matriculants must have carried the work of their first set 
ter of residence without incurring any FF grades, and they m 
if Freshmen, have earned at least 24 grade points, and if So) 
mores or Upperclassmen, at least twice as many grade point 
the number of units for which they were registered. Student 
any class carrying less than 12 units must have made twic 


many grade points as the units for which they were registere 
Students failing to matriculate at the end of the first sem! 
of residence may be matriculated only after they have met all 
requirements for two semesters. 
Students are not candidates for a degree nor are they eli 


MS | 
for recommendation to college standing in another institu 
until they have matriculated. All students must be matricu: 


ee ° . | 
before attaining to Junior standing. 
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count : 

‘he College regulates the amount of work a student may carry 
ollows: 

§ or 16 units of academic work, exclusive of Physical Educa- 
| (Gymnastics, Sports, Activities*) Military Drill* and 
ir,* is the general registration and the maximum for Fresh- 
. 

‘o register for 17 units, exclusive of work stated in the pre- 
ng paragraph, a student must have earned 32 more grade 
ts than the total number of units for which he registered the 
ious semester; to register for 18 units, 40 more grade points. 


‘o register for less than 12 units of academic work requires 
ial permission. 
lity: 
_ student is expected to secure each semester twice as many 
le points as the total number of units of registration. 
t the end of the first month of each semester, and also at or 
the middle of each semester, a report is made of all students 
g failing or unsatisfactory work for the period preceding the 
of the report. In addition to these general reports, instruc- 
may make reports at any time concerning individual students 
are not in good scholastic standing. Advisers and deans 
ive such reports and take such steps as are advisable in each 
vidual case. 
t the end of each semester a complete report is made on every 
ent. This report becomes part of the student’s record and 
sates the semester’s standing in the courses for which he has 
registered. 
henever the quality of a student’s work declines to such an 
at that his graduation in due course seems improbable, he and 
arents are so informed, and he is advised to withdraw. De- 
n in every such case is reached by the joint action of the 
ge Life and Classification Committees in consultation with 
tudent’s adviser. The college may at any time require the 


drawal of a student if the quality of his work seems to war- 
such action. 


semester hour value of each of these is as follows: Phy. Ed., % to 1%; 
drill, %; Choir, 1, 
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Withdrawing From a Class: 

Students may withdraw from classes only through authori 
tion from the Recorder’s Office. This authorization is sent 
the office directly to the instructor. 


Faculty Dropping Students: 

A student who proves unable or unwilling to carry a cou 
satisfactorily may be dropped from it by the College Life Co 
mittee upon the recommendation of the instructor at any ti 
later than six weeks from the beginning of the course. The s 
dent’s class card, with a grade of either FF or W for the cou 
and an annotation reporting the fact of his having been dropp 
shall be turned in to the Recorder’s Office. 


Class Attendance: 

Students are expected to maintain regular attendance at 
class appointments in the courses for which they are register 
Irregular attendance usually results in low scholastic standing 
failure. | 

While there is no general college requirement, each instruc 
has the right to establish such specific regulations regarding 
tendance as may seem best suited to his particular departme 


Final Examinations: : 

Final examinations are required of all students in all subje: 
save as exceptions are made by action of the faculty. ; 

The schedule of final examinations is prepared by the Cou 
of Study Committee. No changes of classes from this schec 
may be made without the consent of this Committee. Exami 
tions for individual students may be given at other than sch 
uled times only by consent of the Classification Committee | 
on the presentation to the instructor of a Business Office rec: 
for a fee of two dollars ($2.00), unless this fee is remitted by 
Committee. 

A teacher may, at his discretion, appoint a time at which: 
announced test missed or not passed may be made up. Bei 
such a test can be taken, a receipt from the Business Office fi 
payment of a fee of one dollar ($1.00) must be presented to 
teacher by the student, unless this fee is remitted by the Clas 
cation Committee. | 


Field Trips: i | 
Field trips are looked upon by the faculty as a legitimate i 
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f certain courses. Permission for such trips is secured by in- 
rructors from the Courses of Study Committee at the opening 
f each semester. Instructors certify to the Recorder’s Office the 
ames of students participating in these trips. 

ligibility: 

Students are required to maintain a satisfactory standard of 
xcellence in all their studies in order to represent the College on 
ny of its athletic teams or other organizations coming before 
he public. 


SUPERVISION OF CONDUCT 

In the government of the College, the largest liberty consistent 
ith good work and orderly conduct is allowed. Students are 
xpected to show both within and without the College such 
spect for order, morality, personal honor, and the rights of 
thers as good citizenship demands. Failure to do so will be suf- 
cient cause for removal from the College. 

Any student who for any reason, in the judgment of the fac- 
Ity or of its proper committees, is felt not to be a desirable 
ember of the student body, may be dismissed without specific 
larges. 

The use or possession of alcoholic liquors of any kind whatso- 
rer on the campus is prohibited by the College, and the off- 
umpus use of such may subject the student to the application of 
ie foregoing paragraphs. 


The Committee on College Life exercises the authority of the 
ollege over all students individually with respect to personal 
mduct, and over student organizations which bear the name of 
e College, or which represent the College in any way. 


Individual or collective student enterprises which involve the 
sence of the participants from the College, while using the 
ollege name, must receive the official sanction of the Committee 


1 College Life. 


: AUTOMOBILES 

While the College does not prohibit students from having auto- 
obiles in Claremont, it does exercise control over their use, and 
that end has established the following regulations: 

Student drivers must at all times, both on and off the campus, 


ercise particular care and consideration for the safety of them- 
lves and others. 
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Student drivers must acquaint themselves with the state an 
local traffic laws and comply with their observance. 

Students driving cars in Claremont are required to carr 
public liability insurance in the amount of ten and twenty thou 
sand dollars in approved companies. Such an insurance polic 
extending beyond the end of the college year, together with th 
license number of the car, must be deposited with the office c 
the Dean of the College at time of registration or within thre 
days after the car is driven in Claremont. 

Failure to comply with the above regulations shall constitut 
an offense against the College, the penalty for which may includ 
sequestration and storage of the car at the student’s risk an 
expense for a period not beyond the end of the semester in whic 
the offense occurs. | 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE | 

Pomona College awards but one academic degree, that c 
Bachelor of Arts, which may be attained either in ordinary or i 
honors. The special procedure in honors study is given on page 5! 
The following requirements apply to all students. 3 


Unir REQUIREMENTS | 

One hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of wor 
are required for graduation. A “unit” consists of one recitation « 
lecture period, or one laboratory period a week for one semeste 
A recitation or lecture period covers fifty minutes; a laborator 
period covers, in general, the time of three such periods. In ordi 
to complete the course in four years one must take an average ¢ 
fifteen units of academic work throughout. | 
GRADE PoINT REQUIREMENTS | 

In order to graduate a student must not only earn a certa’ 
number of units, but also attain an average of at least C grade j 
those units. To this end a certain number of grade points is ascribe 
to each grade as a basis of determining average grade. The sca 
is so adjusted that the number of credits required for graduatic 
coincides with double the number of units. | 


\ 
: 


{ 
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GRADES AND GRADE POINTs 
1. Grades and grade points are as follows: 
Grade points per unit 


A (excellent) 

B 3. (very good) 

c Z (average) 

D 1 (passing) 

F Q (failure) may be made up to a “D” 
outside of class 

FF 0 (failure) may not be made up except 

I (Incomplete) by repeating course 


W (Withdrawn with permission while work was of passing 

| grade or better) 

2. The F grade and the FF grade both indicate a failure. In 
e case of the F grade the failure incurred may be made up outside 
class upon conditions laid down by the teacher, provided these 
ynditions are met on or before the first day after the Spring vaca- 
on, if the failure is incurred in the first semester,* or on or before 
e first day of recitation of the next College year, if the failure 
as in the second semester. An F grade made up thus may not be 
ised above a D grade. An F grade not so made up remains per- 
anently upon the records as a failure. A FF grade can be made 
9 only by taking the work over in class. Where the FF or perma- 
ant F is incurred in required work, that work must be repeated 
hen next offered. A student may not continue with work in which 
> has received a FF. The making up of work which has received 
ie F or FF grade does not expunge the grade from the record. It 
yes permit credit and “grade points” for the course. 

All F and FF grades reported by teachers are accompanied with 

specific statement in writing of the cause for the failure and 
tailed statement in case of the F grade of the work necessary for 
s removal. A copy of this statement is mailed to students. 

3. The I mark is given where illness on the part of a student 
istifies the granting to him of additional time for the completion 
f his work. It may be changed upon the same conditions as those 
id down for the making up of the F grade, with this exception, 
lat other than a D grade may be thus earned.* Teachers wishing 
) give an I grade for other justifiable cause than illness must first 
ceive permission to do so from the Classification Committee. 

4. The mark W is used where a student has withdrawn from a 
yurse in accordance with provision on p. 52. 


7 or I grades incurred during the first semester of year courses, may be re- 
oved on the recommendation of the teacher concerned, by the successful 
mpletion of the work of the final semester. 


MANUAL OF PROCEDURE IN 
HONORS STUDY 


PurpPosE OF Honors STUDY 

A student who shows capacity for more than average intel- 
lectual achievement is permitted during junior and senior years 
to study for the bachelor’s degree with honors. Such a student 
pursues a definite program looking toward the mastery of a major 
subject and the understanding of one or two minor subjects, 
particularly in their relations to the major. ‘The elements of the 
honors program thus form a significant pattern of integrated 
study in two or three departments of a Division of the curricu- 
lum. Honors work affords the student to whom college is 
primarily an intellectual experience the opportunity for more 
independent study through a more flexible use of courses. Re- 
leased from as much of academic routine as his instructors may 
approve, an honors candidate assumes responsibility for a pro- 
founder and broader knowledge of his chosen field than is ex- 
pected of an ordinary student. 

Honors study, begun at Pomona College in 1924, has been, 
since the academic year 1927-28, the only procedure for attain- 
ing the degree with honors. Beginning with September 1936 this 
manual replaces all previous regulations with respect to candi- 
dacy for the degree with honors. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CANDIDACY 

A student may be admitted to candidacy for honors on the 
basis of a record which shows promise of competence to do honors 
work. It is expected of such a candidate (a) that he exercise 
initiative and self-administration in his work; (b) that he put 
scholarship consistently first among his interests; and (c) that 
he maintain a high standard of scholarship in the Division 
wherein his honors program lies, and a satisfactory record in his 
other work. He is encouraged to utilize vacations in part for 
reading and study. Candidacy for the degree with honors may 
be continued only so long as the candidate maintains a quality of 
work and an attitude such as will justify his Division in recom- 
mending him for the degree with honors at graduation. 

ADMINISTRATION 

General administration of honors work is vested in the Com- 

mittee on Honors. Each Division of the Faculty approves the 
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rograms of its candidates, supervises their work, and adminis- 
ers the senior honors examination within the Division. Upon 
ecommendation by the Division, the Committee on Honors may 
ertify to the Recorder candidates for the degree with honors. 


REGISTRATION 
I, FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE ASSOCIATES 


A Freshman or Sophomore may associate himself with the 
onors group of the College by making a declaration of inten- 
on upon his registration card, with the approval of his adviser. 
reshman and Sophomore Associates are invited to attend occa- 
onal group meetings of candidates for honors. 


II. REGISTRATION FOR DIVISIONAL HONORS 


Normally at the end of Sophomore year and not later than the 
2ginning of Senior year a student may apply for candidacy for 
1e degree with honors. The application form, obtainable from 
1e Recorder, should set forth a program of honors study formu- 
ted with the approval of the adviser with whom the student 
ans to study. The program is subject to acceptance by the 
ivision and Adviser appointed by the Division. The require- 
ents for Divisional Honors are printed elsewhere in the cata- 
gue. Normally the program should include work in one de- 
tment of major interest and in one or two departments related 
1 the major in the same Division. The student should direct 
s study toward a mastery of these elements of his program and 
1. understanding of their relations to one another. Evidence of 
ch knowledge is sought in an examination administered by the 
ivision during senior year. Requirements in courses studied 
ttside the Division of honors work are determined by the in- 
Tuctors concerned. Each candidate’s program should be filed 
ith the secretary of the Division. Each semester the candidate’s 
gistration must be approved (a) by his adviser and (b) by the 
‘cretary of the Division. Special programs for honors study in 
‘ore than one Division must be approved by the Committee on 
-onors and carried out under an adviser approved by that Com- 
‘ittee. The number of curricular hours per semester for which 
junior registers may be restricted to twelve; for a senior the 
imber of curricular hours may be restricted to twelve or less. 
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MeETHODs OF INSTRUCTION 

Methods of instruction vary with different Divisions and & 
partments. Requirements with regard to courses, attendanc 
course examinations, theses, conferences and seminars are dete 
mined by the Division or by departments with consent of tl 
Division. , 

WITHDRAWAL 

A student registered for the degree with honors may withdra 
from candidacy on favorable action by the Division concerne: 
or by the Committee on Honors in the case of a student with 
special program. A division itself may withdraw a student fro: 
candidacy, and the Committee on Honors may withdraw 
student with a special program. In senior year the status of 
candidate may be changed only with approval of the Committ 
on Honors. If, for any reason, a candidate leaves the hono 
status, the Division concerned certifies to the Committee ¢ 
Honors the credit to which the student is entitled for work do: 
under its supervision. | 
EXAMINATIONS | 

A candidate for the degree with honors takes a written D 
visional examination toward the end of senior year. Each Div 
sion assembles questions from participating departments to for 
the various parts of the Divisional examination; it determines, | 
cooperation with the Committee on Honors, the dates for su: 
examinations and conducts them. The candidate writes on tho 
parts of the Divisional examinations which relate to his progra 
of honors work. In the case of a special program includi 
honors work in more than one Division, the candidate takes sui 
other Divisional examinations as are related to his program | 
honors work. It is proposed through these examinations to ta 
the measure of each candidate’s abilities, and to determine t 
quality and range of his scholarship as revealed in his grasp _ 
the elements of his honors study and their relations to one 4 
other. Copies of the examinations are filed with the Committ 
on Honors for reference and study in relation to honors work. 

An oral examination, in addition to the written Divisior' 
examination,‘ may be required of a senior candidate at the d 
cretion of a Division or a department. Such an oral examinati\ 
is conducted by at least three examiners chosen by the Divisic, 
one of whom is the candidate’s adviser. In addition to thy 
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aminers the Division, in cooperation with the Committee on 
ynors, May appoint an examiner from another institution and 
e Committee on Honors appoints one of its members to attend 
e examination. The purpose of the oral examination is to sup- 
ment the examinations previously taken. In it the candidate 
responsible for the entire scope of his honors study. 

A candidate taking courses outside of his honors program is 
pject to the ordinary requirements with regard to examinations 
such courses. From examinations in courses included in his 
nors program he may be exempted at the discretion of the 
tructors concerned. 


Honors 


At the end of senior year the Division concerned recommends 
the Committee on Honors the credit to which the candidate is 
titled for his honors works and the particular honor, high 
nor, or highest honor for which in their judgment he has 
alified. A student who does not merit honors, but whose credit 
rrants graduation, will be recommended for graduation in 
arse. His examination by the Division shall be considered as a 
stitute for the general examination for Seniors in Course. 


GRADUATION 


[In the case of a candidate who qualifies for the degree with 
nors, the Committee on Honors certifies to the Recorder the 
dit and to the Faculty the particular honor to be awarded. 
2h honor is announced on the Commencement program and 
orded upon the graduate’s diploma. 


DISTINCTION IN COURSE 


Every senior, excepting candidates for Honors, is required at 
‘end of senior year to take a general examination based on his 
ire academic course. The results of this examination together 
th his grade point average are used by the Committee on 
mors for recommendation of a qualified student for gradua- 
an with Distinction in Course. Such recognition is announced 
the Commencement program and recorded upon the gradu- 
’s diploma. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
GRADUATION 


DIvIsIONS 


The departments of the college are organized in three divisior 
as follows: 


sip | II III 
Art Astronomy Economics 
English Biology Education 
French Botany History 
German Chemistry Physical Educatio1 
Greek Geology Political Science 
Italian Mathematics Religion 
Latin Physics Sociology 
Music Military Science 
Philosophy Psychology* 
Public Address Zoology 
Spanish 


1Psychology C107, Educational Psychology; and Psychology D112, Soci 

Psychology, shall count for purposes of distribution in Division III instead « 

Division II. 

*Physical Education AS, Hygiene; C130, Kinesiology; and D131, Physic 

Deviations, shall count for purposes of distribution in Division II instead « 

Division III. | 
DrvisioN REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION* | 


1. 126 units total, including six units of Physical Educatic 
Activities, four of which must be taken in the first tw 
years and two in the last two years of the course. | 

2. 36 units of C and D courses, of which 24 are to be in or 
division. | 

3. In the other two divisions there are to be a total of 42 uni 
(A, B, C or D), not less than 12 units in either division. — 

Note: Physical Education Activities and Military Drill are 
counted in meeting the division requirements stated abov 
Applied Art and applied Music units count if they me 
regulations governing credits acceptable for graduation. — 

These General Requirements are designed to protect the stude 

against gross errors in shaping his collegiate program. They inte 

*Prior to graduation, all students are required by the laws of the State 

California to pass a course or an examination on the Constitution of the Unit 

States. This requirement may be met by Political Science Al, B3b, ClC 

Dli3a, D114, History BS5a, D119, D125. 

Those students who have not completed the Constitution requirement 1 

graduation by course or by examination on or before the opening day of seni 
year will be required to register for a course meeting the requirement duri 
the first semester of senior year, save as exceptions may be made by action | 
the Classification Committee 
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ally leave him a great deal of freedom to shape his course of 

y according to his interest. In the exercise of this freedom it 

be the part of wisdom for him to take advantage of the working 

nization of the curricular program into sequences of courses, 
irtments and divisions, looking upon these things as aids of 
ch he, as student, may avail himself in the process of securing 

‘ducation. Courses, etc., are, however, merely aids toward, not 

titutes for, reading, reflection and independent study. 

CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 

In the planning of his work the student in Pomona College is 

n a large range. The only limitations are designed to insure 

im, on the one hand, the breadth of view which may be gained 

ome study of each of the great realms of knowledge; and, on 

other, that concentration along a chosen line of work which 
| develop power of thought and an actual fund of knowledge in 

2 particular field. 

In selecting his courses of study and also in determining his 

ide reading the student should have as his fundamental purpose 

e in college to become familiar with the principal phases of the 

lectual culture of mankind. This involves the following essen- 

features : 

1. Acquaintance with great literature. 

2. Comprehension of the principal concepts of natural science, 

_ both physical and biological. 

3. Familiarity with present-day established conceptions of the 
social order and an intellectual grasp of contemporary social 

_ problems. 

4. Some philosophical appreciation of the general nature of the 
universe and an evaluation of human ideals, both moral and 
religious. 

The student should bear in mind that the divisional and depart- 

tal arrangement of courses is primarily for convenience and is 

intended to limit his own responsibility to acquire a liberal edu- 

m which will meet the fourfold objective stated above. The 

at to which he has succeeded will be to some degree indicated 

ie results of the general examination in his senior year. 

In the evaluation of all academic exercises the quality of English 

by the student will be weighed together with the soundness and 

dleteness of his thinking. Before any student is accepted to 

t division standing he must satisfy a committee of the College 

is ability habitually to use English of good quality. A student 

se English is persistently unacceptable may therefore be with- 

m from candidacy for a degree at the next ensuing commence- 

iif his deficiency recurs as late as the middle of his senior year. 

Responsibility for raising the level of a student’s habitual use of 

‘ish lies solely with himself, inasmuch as it is not the policy of 

college generally to undertake the teaching of basic secondary 

ol subjects. Students who have weakness in expressing them- 

'S in their mother tongue should bear in mind the value of cer- 

important courses offered by the Department of English. 
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CONCENTRATION IN SPECIAL FIELDS 


For the guidance of the student who wishes to work out a D 
gram of concentration in a particular field certain principles ; 
methods of procedure have become established: | 

1. Lower Division Preparation: There must be sufficient Loy 
Division (A and B) work in the special field and in allied fields 
ensure adequate preparation for carrying successfully the Up; 
Division work aimed at. : 

2. Upper Division Requirement: Not less than eighteen ho: 
of Upper Division (C and D) work in the field of concentratic 
six of these eighteen hours must be of D rank, and six of th 
must be taken during the Senior year. 

3. Foreign Language: For advanced work in most fields 
reading knowledge of at least one modern foreign language is nec 
sary—usually French or German; in some fields a command of bi 
is most desirable. It is very much to the advantage of the stud: 
to acquire this reading knowledge before entering college. 

4. Comprehensive Examination: In most fields the studer 
program of concentration culminates in a final “comprehensive ¢ 
amination” covering the entire field in which his concentration I 

5. Adviser: That member of the faculty in whose field 
student is working intensively becomes the student’s official advi 
during his Junior and Senior years. It will be well for the stud 
to consult his prospective adviser even earlier in his course. 

The application of these ideas involves to such a degree a r 
ognition of differences between fields of learning and between : 
individualities of students that no summary statement of th 
should be thought of as complete. The attention of those int 
ested in special fields is therefore directed to the more extenc 
presentations of work in various fields together with certain p 
professional courses which are found on the following pages. 

Most of the statements made in connection with concentrat: 
should be read as suggestions rather than as rigid regulations; | 
degree of emphasis attached to each such suggestion will be det 
mined for the student by his adviser. 
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Honors STUDY IN THE DIVISION OF HUMANITIES 
(Division 1). 


Honors study in the Division of Humanities is designed to en- 
age, first, a broad cultural acquaintance with the principal lines 
istorical development and a selected list of outstanding master- 
25 in the fields of learning represented in the division and, sec- 
a thorough knowledge of some field of concentration. A com- 
ensive examination at the end of the candidate’s senior year 
survey his success in attaining a divisional breadth of culture 
his mastery of the field of his major interest. 

Honors work is concerned primarily with a type and a standard 
chievement. Accordingly, the Division prescribes no particular 
1od by which the desired end shall be attained but expects an 
cise of individual initiative on the part of the candidate in carry- 
out his program of study. Candidates are encouraged to allo- 
to honors study the three academic hours each semester allowed 
1r the general rules for honors work in the college. This time 
be devoted to a reading program, to a specified problem of in- 
gation, or to original work in a chosen field of creative activity; 
all work must be undertaken with the approval of the Division 
under the direction of an honors adviser. Ordinarily, two- 
ls of the comprehensive examination will be devoted to the field 
oncentration, and for one-half of this section of the examina- 
—a third of the entire honors examination—there may be sub- 
ted a research paper or a demonstration of original achieve- 
t in the field of language, literature, art, or music. 

A student who wishes to engage in honors study should select, 
erably at the close of his sophomore year and in no case later 
the beginning of his senior year, a faculty adviser, and, with 
ipproval, submit to the Division of Humanities a coherent plan 
tudy for the remainder of his college course. 
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FINE ARTS 
(DEPARTMENTS OF ART AND MUSIC) ; 

Courses in the history, appreciation, and theory of art 
music are offered by the College as contributions to personal , 
ture, and receive credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree on 
same basis as other academic courses. In the fields of applied mi 
and art technical proficiency is aimed at, with the idea, first, 
developing an appreciative taste, and second, of stimulating crea: 
ideas worthy of expression. | 

AppLieD ART: Students wishing to concentrate in Art as t! 
major subject for the B.A. degree may elect courses in Drawing ; 
Painting, Sculpture and pre-Architecture. A theoretical knowle 
of all these fields is desirable and practical work should be taker 
two of them. A sense of design and an appreciation of and abi 
to render form must be exhibited in the basic courses as the foun 
tion for further specialization. | 

The student will be expected to present his work in the Dep: 
ment Exhibition at the end of each year. In the fourth year 
student concentrating in Art will give a separate exhibition of 
work of that year. 

Music: Either theoretical or applied music may be elected a 
subject of concentration for the Bachelor of Arts degree. In ad 
tion it is also possible to meet the requirements of the State Bo; 
of Education for the Special Credential in Music, which quali 
those recommended to teach music in the public schools of the St 
of California. The student, whether concentrating in music tow: 
the Bachelor of Arts degree, or working toward the music cred 
tial should elect the beginning harmony and sight singing courses! 
his first year, otherwise he will have difficulty in completing © 
requisite courses. 

Each candidate for the Special Credential in Music, as well 
those pursuing a course of concentration in either applied or th: 
retical music, must present a satisfactory public recital in his ma 
subject. Other requirements are varied according to the type of ¢ 
dential (Public School Music, Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, or S 
cial Instruments) which is desired. Complete information as to | 
requirements for these types of credential may be obtained from ‘ 
Department of Music. 

Apptiep Music: The student in applied music will be enrol! 
for credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree upon the written 1 
ommendation of the Head of the Department of Music. This rec¢. 
mendation is based upon a system of proficiency tests given bef) 
examining committees of the music faculty. In addition, the app! 
music must be accompanied or preceded by first year harmony’ 
sight singing to receive credit. A second year or more of credi’ 
possible when the applied music course is accompanied or prece' 
by second year Harmony or Advanced Dictation. A minimum) 
two half-hour lessons weekly is required for which credit of { 
units is given. Proficiency tests are required only of students in } 
plied music who desire credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degre 


[ 
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ENGLISH 
(DEPARTMENTS OF ENGLISH AND PUBLIC ADDRESS) 


The English group functions in three different ways: 

1. To persons desirous of proficiency in our mother 
tongue whether for the sake of apprehending the ideas of 
others or for the sake of expressing their own, it affords train- 
ing in reading, writing and speaking. 

2. To persons seeking the mental and spiritual culture at- 
fendant on the processes of literary appreciation it offers a 
yenerous variety of courses. 

3. To persons who wish to make English in any of its 
hases the dominant feature of their collegiate programs it 
srovides opportunity for concentration during the junior and 

senior years. 


[o the end that proper organization and direction may be 
uchieved and a desirable breadth at the same time maintained 
n the programs of students concentrating in English the fol- 
owing objectives are recommended for their guidance: 

1. Effective command of the English language, in reading, 
n writing and in speech. 

2. Extended and intensive experience in literary appre- 
iation; interpretation and criticism; original creation. 

3. Intelligent acquaintance with the great books of the 
vorld. Reading Lists I and II offer guidance supplementary 
o that afforded by organized courses. 

4, A general knowledge of English and American social 
ulture in its historical development. 

5. Some understanding of the more significant movements 
n a field of philosophy, especially as they bear on literature 
nd art. 

6. A mastery, the more complete the better, of at least one 
anguage other than English. Besides the added understanding 
f general linguistic problems achieved through such mastery, 
he intimate contact with a foreign culture entailed in a study 
f its language has a value attainable in no other way. 

Students who have in mind to go on to advanced gradu- 
te work in English should recognize from the beginning that 
ne best university standards will demand a thorough ground- 
1g in Latin—not less than the full high school course—and a 
eading knowledge of both French and German. 


NOTE: Personal interests of the student — as Music, 
tt, phases of Social Science, or of Physical and Biological 
Cience—may very properly be accorded such recognition in 
1S program as to entail a sacrifice—at least in part—of one or 
iore of the “objectives” listed. 


he minimum formal requirement for concentration in Eng- 


sh is 24 hours of satisfactory work in the Upper Division: 
vo C courses and two D courses. 
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FoREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
(FRENCH, GERMAN, GREEK, ITALIAN, LATIN AND SPANISH) 
CONCENTRATION IN THE FIELD 


A student interested in the synthetic study of the complete f 
of foreign letters may, under an adviser appointed by the gro 
pursue work in the various departments of the group, thereby c: 
centrating in the field. Such a student should hold non-credit be 
ing conferences from time to time with the faculty of the gro 
looking toward a comprehensive examination in the general field 
foreign languages and literatures. | 
CONCENTRATION IN DEPARTMENTS | 


A student planning to concentrate upon any one of the fore 
languages should have begun his study of that language bef 
entering college. Preparatory work in some other language is < 
a distinct advantage. 

Although the student is normally expected to concentrate 
only one of the departments of Foreign Languages, he sho. 
acquire as broad an acquaintance as possible in all the other fe 
of literature represented in the group. 

Eighteen to twenty-four hours of C and D work are requi: 
in the department concerned, in which at least a B average must 
maintained. For a student desirous of doing more specialized w 
than is possible under the regularly scheduled offerings, the Hon) 
plan presents additional opportunity. At the end of the Senior y, 
a comprehensive examination will be required. 
LATIN AND GREEK 

Concentration in the Classical Languages is designed to giv 
student a technical knowledge of the language and literature of | 
special interest and an appreciation of the life and institutions | 
timately connected with that literature. | 

The student of Latin is expected also to have an acquainté: 
with the Greek language and literature. It is not essential howe: 
in the lower division courses of Latin. 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

A student expecting to concentrate within the field of | 
Romance Languages and Literatures should be fortified with a | 
knowledge of Latin, and will find it much to his advantage to i 
begun the study of French or Spanish, or both, before ente! 
college. | 

Concentration in a Romance Language and Literature 1s’ 
signed to provide: first, a broad general knowledge of both! 
language and literature of the student’s special interest; and sec! 
a considerable knowledge, represented by not less than two y} 
college work in at least one other language of the Romance fie! 

A student who is well equipped in foreign language on entef 
college, is urged to take work in all three of the Romance Langue 
GERMAN | 

Concentration in German is designed to give the stude 
knowledge of the language and of the German civilization as T¢ 
sented by the best works of literature. | 
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BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
(DEPARTMENTS OF BIOLOGY, BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY ) 


PPORTUNITIES 


The location of Pomona College, close to mountain, desert, 
al plain and sea, makes it especially suited to studies of sys- 
tic and ecological nature. This assures also an adequate and 
sified supply of materials for class and laboratory and for 
al problems of a morphological or physiological nature. The 
ge, furthermore, possesses a number of special biological col- 
ms, notably of plants and insects. The Marine Laboratory 
ie College at Laguna Beach is an adjunct valuable during the 
ner session and of use on occasion throughout the year. 


CONCENTRATION IN THE DIVISION 


\ student emphasizing biological science is ordinarily expected 
ve Biology Al, and Biology B2, followed by an integrated pro- 
in either Botany or Zoology or both. A reading knowledge of 
an and French and a training in the physical sciences are also 
ted according to the needs of the individual. 


COURSES PREPARATORY TO: 


1). Graduate work, looking towards investigation or higher 
ition. Broad foundations in the biological and physical sci- 
, with liberal selections of advanced courses in the field of 
ntration, are essential for those who anticipate professional 
in biological science. 


2). Teaching in secondary schools. Teachers of biological 
cts and general science need basic courses in as many branches 
ience as possible. The following are also important: Field 
1y, Plant Physiology and Taxonomy, Physiology, Entomology, 
‘ics and Bionomics. 


3). Museum work, conservation, nature guide work, field 
sy. In addition to the basic courses are recommended: Plant 
nomy, Functional Zoology, Entomology, Special Problems, 
Sy. 

4). Horticulture, agronomy, landscape art, forestry. For the 
two: Plant Physiology, Bacteriology, Entomology, Genetics, 
lerable Chemistry, Elementary Physics, Structural Geology. 
landscape art: Plant Taxonomy, Freehand and Mechanical 
ing, Surveying, Chemistry, Geology, and Economics. For 
ty: Plant Taxonomy, Entomology, Surveying, Plant Physi- 


>). Medicine, nursing, laboratory technique, public health, and 
tion, Pre-medical requirements are discussed elsewhere. In- 
th as medicine is highly biological, a liberal election of Em- 


gy, Histology, Neurology, Functional Zoology is recom- 


a. Work in Entomology, Bacteriology and General Botany is 
mended in addition to the above for Public Health. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, 
MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS) 


The group of Physical Sciences renders through its frest: 
and sophomore courses two quite distinct types of educat: 
service: . j 

1. For persons who are not intimately concerned with sci 
or scientific pursuits it offers a general introduction through sv 
courses to modern scientific method, to the philosophic aspect 
science, and to the place of the sciences in the general schem 
human affairs, along with the theoretical and descriptive present 
of the subject-matter. Conspicuous among such courses are: M| 
matics Al, Physics Al, Chemistry Al, Astronomy B1 and Ge 
Bl, 
2. For those who incline toward more emphasis on the phy 
sciences during their collegiate years, whether for purpose 
teaching, or with a view to engaging in commercial enter, 
requiring knowledge of physical science, or because of an int 
in scientific study for its own sake, the group offers excellent 0, 
tunities for concentration. 

PREREQUISITES for undertaking concentration in Ph! 
Science: 

1. Physics and Chemistry: Fundamental in importance is| 
an understanding of the constitution and value of matter and e: 
as is ordinarily gained through basic courses in Physics; 
Chemistry. 

2. Mathematics: A practical knowledge of the tools of \. 
tific reasoning acquired in Mathematics is essential. This will | 
mathematics courses at least through calculus. It is urged that’ 
planning such work in college complete trigonometry in high s‘ 

3. Foreign Languages: It is highly desirable that the st 
purposing to concentrate in the Physical Sciences shall acqu 
reading knowledge of both French and German. 

CONCENTRATION: Each one of the departments in the grou 
its own sequence of courses for the student concentrating | 
section of the general field; but it also requires supplementary/ 
in related departments. In addition, there are opportunitic 
concentration in fields that cross departmental lines. The cot! 
tions and implications are too markedly individual, howev, 
permit of a satisfactory general statement; they must be W 
out between the student and his adviser. 
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SocIAL SCIENCES 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ECONOMICS, EDUCATION, HISTORY, 


OLITICAL SCIENCE AND LAW, RELIGION AND SOCIOLOGY ) 


ONCENTRATION IN THE FIELD:* Although emphasis in the pro- 
of a student concentrating in the field is placed on an inte- 
d sequence of studies in one of the social sciences, it is expected 
the student will obtain a broad understanding of the content 
neaning of the social sciences as a whole. With this in view he 
include early in his course at least three of the four basic 
es in the group. He will maintain a “B’”’ average in the social 
ss, will complete 24 units in “C” and “D” courses in the field 
lich at least 12 must be “D,” and will include courses D251 and 
in the social science of his more intensive study. 

OREIGN LANGUAGE: It is recommended that every student con- 
ating in the Social Sciences acquire a reading knowledge of 
h and German. Normally by the beginning of the Junior year 
ot later than the middle of his Senior year, the student is re- 
1 to file with his Adviser a written certificate of his ability to 
French or German, issued by a member of the faculty in the 
who has been designated to examine in those languages. 
OMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION: The work of a candidate con- 
iting in social sciences culminates in a written comprehensive 
ination, administered by the Social Science faculty. This ex- 
tion consists of two parts: (1) a general examination to reveal 
andidate’s grasp of the broader aspects of the several social 
es and their interrelations, and (2) one or more specialized 
inations to test his mastery of the particular social science 
_ the candidate has studied intensively. Inasmuch as the pur- 
of the comprehensive examination is to appraise the candi- 
integration of the entire range of social studies included in 
idergraduate program, the passing of both parts of this exami- 
1 will exempt the student from final examinations in social 
€ courses at the end of his Senior year. 

he following courses offered by the Department of Education 
msidered to be part of the work of the Social Sciences: 
itreduction to Education; History of Education. 
JPPLEMENTARY COURSES: In addition, the courses listed below, 
ther approved courses, may form a part of a student’s pro- 
of concentration in the Social Sciences: 

hilosophy of the State; History of Philosophy; Social Psy- 
ry, 

he attention of social science students is called to certain 
's available to them, offered by affiliated colleges in Claremont. 


partmental concentration, or major, is offered in any social science. 


Fo ee History A1, Political Science Al, Religion Al or C103, 
sy B21. 
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A SUGGESTED PRE-ENGINEERING COURSE 


In the belief that the training of a liberal arts college, so es, 
tial to men in other professions, is essential to the engineer, Pom 
has developed a series of courses to enable its graduates to enter 
upper division work of engineering schools and to graduate th 
from in two years. Men during the first two years will take 
same course regardless of the field of engineering contemplated 


FRESHMAN YEAR | 
U 


Chemistry B3 or Al and Bann. ene cenetecec ec enteeseeenen 6; 
Mathematics AD: 2n.ean.n.ccec-encn neon scene ceecensnecesenennennenereecenasessenta= ee | 
Mathematics A7 (Engineering Drawing) --.-.---.-------:sssscnee ee 
Foreign Language; coo ae acusntaneunindincnsiecnenensucedenras te | 
Blectives ck ee ee ee once neucentassine craton taegeen 10: 
SOPHOMORE YEAR | 
Economics B11 coi.tcncc.ccecesee ede | 
Mathematics BL eccpccc ccc ceceecece cee coe eee re a | 
Mathematics B9 (Engineering Drawing) .---..---------:---s-senee 
Physics B2 and B4 oun... eneeencneeesceeceeeeeenseemeneesenecoeenenteneestemseamaaaats | 
FES CERV occ eee ence tetas ree nents nc emma Seen ene 


Pre-engineering students are advised to take in their Junior 
Senior years as many as possible of the following courses. 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
Mathematics [D120 cceccsccoccccci teene cane enenceaptestocoiene teeter eneee eee nnn 3 
Astronomy or Geology’ —....2.-.... 2 eee a cndnoncos ne 
Economics wie secu sesuspuecnt actenule lente a taeaae aaa tn 
Physics C111 amd D209. aeecneenan cena sieeceenereeecneeee eee | 
Mathematics D121 2 
Physics:(0220) 2k os ee snjenenea ene cenarans er 
Physics D113 Analytic Mechanics ........------20sc-sse-sseeccsonsenegenness : 
In addition the six weeks’ summer course in surveying at 4 
Lake should be taken. 
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A SUGGESTED PRE-MeEpIcAaL CoursE 
Certain subjects have been designated by the Council on Medi- 
?ducation of the American Medical Association as minimum re- 
sments for entrance to Class A medical colleges. Many of the 
ng medical schools, however, have requirements well beyond 
minimum, and from many more applicants than can be accepted, 
selecting only those who are best prepared and have demon- 
ed the highest scholastic ability and laudable personal traits. 
medical students are advised not to attempt to crowd the mini- 
| requirements into two years of college work, but to build, in 
» leisurely fashion, a broad educational foundation. Breadth of 
, culture, and a thorough grounding in the biological and 
ico-chemical sciences are the objectives of the premedical 


3e, 
Below is outlined a curriculum which meets the requirements 
sraduation from Pomona College and the entrance requirements 
ost of the medical colleges in the United States. It can readily 
odified, as regards both science and non-science courses, to meet 
specific requirements of any medical school which the student 
plan to attend. 


FRESHMAN YEAR JUNIOR YEAR 
Units Units 
a eS IRIO OPH cau oe ee ONY 4 
eee CG Zoology C117 4 
Cee CGC Chemistry B7 — 3 
Ce mee O ae (hemistryiGl 0522 en teas 6 
vem Div. I or IIT... £\~ Chemistry Closes 2 
SENIOR YEAR Psychology 01g ee 3 
| 0) men tectives Live Lor Luin: 9or8 
iinder all electives. 
SOPHOMORE YEAR The Chemistry courses may be 
\istry B3 and BB6............ 10 spread to three years if preferred. 
ics B2 and B4................ 8 See note, Chemistry Courses of 
rh 3 <a 6 Instruction. 


ives, Div. I and/or III 6 

\ reading knowledge of both German and French is highly de- 
ec. High School work in these languages and in Latin is rec- 
ended for those planning the medical course, and the program 
ested above may be modified in accordance with pre-college 
ration in these subjects. 

recently published information about subjects which medical 
‘Is do not include in the stated requirements, but which are to 
commended to pre-medical students, there is much diversity on 
| points, but practical unanimity on the desirability of these six 
fore than one year of English and public address; mathe- 
s, at least through trigonometry; both French and German; 
‘mics, sociology and philosophy; both comparative anatomy 
'mbryology; physical chemistry. 
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A SUGGESTED COURSE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


The courses in Education in Pomona College are design 
supply the information each intelligent citizen should have con 
ing one of the most important of our social institutions; they 
also to the prospective teacher a certain amount of pre-profess 
training. ; 

CERTIFICATES : In California every teacher must have a certii 
The certificate is issued by the county in which the teacher i: 
ployed upon presentation to the county board of education | 
qualifying credential issued by the State Board of Education 
its Commission on Credentials. The Commission issues the cr 
tial to the candidate upon the basis of evidence furnished by the 
didate’s college that he has completed the requirements laid doy 
the state. Requirements vary for different certificates and 
who contemplate entering the teaching profession should make { 
selves familiar with these requirements as indicated in the bul 
of the State Board of Education which may be had by applic 
to the State Board in Sacramento. 

The more technical professional requirements are not uw; 
met by courses offered in Pomona College and will need to be | 
fied by courses taken in Claremont Colleges or elsewhere. Po 
College, however, does undertake to offer the prospective teach’ 
opportunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the f: 
mental concepts of education as a social institution and of lay, 
broad foundation upon which future technical training a 
profitably built. 

A SUGGESTED PROGRAM for the prospective teacher: | 

FRESHMAN YEAR: Academic courses preparatory to the i 
tial in view. 

SOPHOMORE YEAR: Education B3; Psychology B1; finer | 
in the subject-matter to be taught. 

JUNIOR YEAR: Education C104; Psychology C107; further! 
in the subject-matter to be taught, or in related fields. | 

SENIOR YEAR: Education D215. A rounding out of the su: 
matter to be taught. . : 


1These courses count technically as Education in all matters involvir 
dentials. 
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A SUGGESTED COURSE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS OF 
PuysicaL EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR SOPHOMORE YEAR 

Units Units 
ee... SR LOOLORY 55 2 an ee ey 6 
aR ete o-—-——------------ DME OCIOlOgVT BZ Lie ie Ie 6 
"| ae Omer svcliology Bios. ve oral 3 
[a EMEMUSC Dot ey. eae 6 
a POL TLL GCOUNES (isto aes Ao any sien: 9 or 10 
| JUNIOR YEAR 
Cummdress B32............... a4 
(97) ee 3 
MII) eseseoensnna------.----- 3 SENIOR YEAR 
‘cal Education C126...... 2 Physical Education C130... 3 
cal Education C127, PUUCAHON eh bo eee es 3 
0 Gh 4 Physical Education D133... 3 
cal Education C119 Physical Education D131...... 3 
Wee) 2... Due emiistry: Glide 22: nh 4 
3) aT smh syenologyvnCi04 try 3 
(| Pe, RIORECTIVER Wee ry Cee. ike 12 


units of required Physical Education Activities. 


is suggested that the required Physical Education activities be so se- 
‘as to give the individual opportunity for both technical skills and lead- 
training in a wide range of activities. 

non-credit Camp Counselor’s Training Course is held at Halona, the 
_ cabin at Idyllwild, for a two-week period immediately following Com- 
‘nent. This course aims to provide its members with experience useful 
‘ping and other types of leadership, such as teaching and community 
‘ion. 

his program followed by a year of graduate work in Claremont Col- 
vill qualify the student for the general credential with a major in 
| education. 

‘reading knowledge of French and German is highly desirable for any 
(s who plan to go on to graduate research in Physical Education. 


: 
h 
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DESIGNATION OF COURSES 


The letter preceding the number in the designation of a cc 
indicates in general its grade. Elementary courses, designate: 
A (as English Al) are given in Freshman or Sophomore yea 
courses are either those which follow the A course of earlier j 
or the more advanced beginning courses; C and D Courses 
advanced courses given to Juniors and Seniors, D courses bein; 
more difficult. The natural sequence of courses is from A to B, 
C, and C to D, and a student may not enter a C or D course wit 
previous work in the same line. 

Courses with numbers below 100 are underclass courses; t 
numbered from 100 to 199 are for Juniors and Seniors; those : 
bered over 200 are not open to students of less than Senior stan 
5 Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less 

ve. 

In departments where one-unit courses are offered, two 
courses should be completed to secure the counting of units 
grade-points toward graduation. 

When courses in different semesters have the same general : 
ber and are connected by a hyphen thus, Bla-Blb, they cover a' 
mon subject and the entire sequence should be taken. If, how 
they are connected by a comma, thus, Bla, Bib, although the c 
extends throughout the year, independent credit is given fo 
work of the first semester and the first course may be follow 
some allied subject instead of the next course in the seqt 
Entrance to the second semester course is by permission 0. 
‘instructor. | 

All courses are three units each unless otherwise designa’ 

Roman numerals show the periods of recitations. Two cc 
with the same Roman numerals cannot be taken contemporant 
unless the numerals are preceded by different letters (as M o1 
showing that the classes meet on different days of the group. | 

8 :00 9 :00 10 :00 11 :00 Pus 2a. 

MWFE.... I III Vi VII IX po ay 
Th-Assembly } X XH 

TThS.. H IV VI [ T-Chapel Except Satur 


Hours to be arranged—A. | 
If a letter precedes the numeral, the class meets only 01 
day of the group. | 


| 
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THREE YEAR PROGRAM OF UPPER DIVISION AND 
GRADUATE WorRK 


‘o enable Junior College graduates and others who enter with 
anced standing to continue their education on the basis of a 
we-year program leading to the Master’s degree as well as to 
| Bachelor’s degree, Pomona College and Claremont Colleges 
e planned their offerings so that the closest articulation of 
yer-graduate and graduate study is possible. Graduate work 
the literatures, in the social sciences, in the biological and 
‘sical sciences, in philosophy, psychology, religion, and in the 
} arts and music, along with professional work in public 
sol education and in psychology is conducted by Claremont 
leges using the combined staffs of Scripps College and Pomona 
lege as well as its own appointees. This work is usually char- 
wtized by an informal mode of instruction possible only in an 
itution of this type where the standards are high and the 
aber of students is limited. A catalog of graduate seminars 
_be furnished upon request. 


CourRSsEs IN ScRIPPS COLLEGE 


In addition to the courses listed below there will be announced 
ime of registration certain courses in Scripps College open for 
aona students under approved conditions. Each regular student 
‘esidence in Pomona College shall, however, select not less than 
_of his registration each academic year from courses in Pomona 
‘ege. 

| 


| ART 

For each unit of credit in Art, except in C111, there is required 
inimum of one hour of assigned reading and two hours of studio 
k per week. Students are urged to prolong these periods when 
‘t work permits, as they will then make more rapid progress. 
Special fees for work in applied art are as follows: A9, B25, 
7, D112, $12.50 per unit. All other courses $5 per unit. 


~A3b. Design and Drawing. MR. BEGGS 


The study of order in the graphic arts. The appreciation of 
orm and its expression in pencil, charcoal and color. 2 units. 
VF, 1:15 to 3:05. 


-A9b. Modeling. MR. JURECKA 


\ general foundation in Sculpture, comprising a study of antique 
10dels from casts and work from nature forms. 2 units. Two 
ections. TTh, 1:15 to 3:05. WF, 3:15 to 5:05. 
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B3a, B3b. Composition. MR. BE: 


Pictorial Design in various media requiring a sketch each w 
on an assigned subject of an illustrative or decorative nature. | 

be taken in conjunction with another applied art course; may, 
repeated for credit. 1 unit. M, 1X. 


Blla-Bl1b. Advanced Drawing and Design. MR. BE: 


The rendering of form, particularly the head, in charcoal, lit 
graph crayon and water color. This may be related in the sec: 
semester to industrial, commercial or fine art problems accord 
to individual preference. 2 units.: Toh, ti toe 


B25a-B25b. Advanced Modeling. MR. JUREC 


Problems in applied ornament. Portrait study from cast | 
living model. Studio methods; casting and armatures. 2 ur: 
LEN oc LOMO, Ono: 


C102a-C102b. Life Drawing. MR. BE: 


Anatomical function and the construction of the human fo: 
Prerequisite Blla-b or equivalent. 2 units. TTh, 3:15 to 5. 


C107a-C107b. Life Modeling. MR. JUREC 


Modeling from life. Figure, portrait in the relief and in: 
round. Laboratory and related work. 2 units. WF, 1:15 to 3; 


Cl1l1la-C111b. History of Art. MR. BEGGS, MR. ROBBI 
and MR. BAUMAI 


Study of the historical development of art with especial ati 
tion to national genius and expression. The Classic, Early Chi 
tian, Byzantine and Medieval Periods will be studied in the : 
semester, and Renaissance, Baroque, Neo- Classic, Roman: 
Realistic and Contemporary Art in the second, I/II. 


C120a-C120b. Painting. MR. BE 


Practice in Still-life and Landscape is adapted to a study of} 
techniques of various historic schools of oil painting. Theset 
explained by means of a system of set palettes which afford! 
understanding of painting principles and an opportunity for) 
development of individuality of manner. 2 units. MW, 2:1. t 
4:05. i 


D105a-D105b. Advanced Painting. MR. BES 


Attention is given to the completion of easel pictures inclua 
the portrait and the decorative composition. A large fini 
canvas is required in the second semester. 2 units. Class! 
XIII; laboratory, A. 


D112a-D112b. Advanced Life Modeling. MR. JURE: 
Advanced composition in both relief and the round. Deve? 
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aent of original conceptions. Study of color effects in sculpture. 
‘aboratory and related work. 2 units. WF 1:15 to 3:05 or A. 


Sraduate work in the history of art and architecture and in ap- 
lied art is available under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


| ASTRONOMY 
-Blb. An Introduction to Astronomy. MR. WHITNEY 


resents the general facts of historical and modern astronomy 
a non-technical form suited to students with a minimum of 
cience preparation. An acquaintance with the starry heavens is 
ought and an appreciation of man’s relation to the surrounding 
niverse. Regular evenings with the telescopes at the Brackett 
)bservatory are supplemented by group projects and field ex- 
ursions. Classroom two hours per week; observatory, etc., one 
‘eriod per week. Laboratory fee $3.00 per semester. V/JJ. 


2: Students in upper division courses in the department par- 
icipate in certain regular observing programs, full expression 
eing given to individual aptitudes and preferences. These ob- 
ervations deal principally with the varying activities of the sun, 
ertain phases being periodically reported to the Observatory of 
aris On an international schedule, in which the Brackett Ob- 
ervatory is a cooperating member. Prerequisites for upper di- 
ision courses in the department are Astronomy BI or its equiva- 
ent or a satisfactory preparation in physical science. 


'1-C102. General Astronomy. MR. WHITNEY 


\ course in the fundamentals of modern astronomy designed 
ither for students planing advanced work in this field or those 
‘aving a working knowledge of geometry, trigonometry, and the 
‘ssential principles of physical science. A regular evening ob- 
ervatory schedule is maintained supplemented by other labora- 
ory activities. Classroom two hours per week; observatory, etc., 
ne period per week. Laboratory fee $3.00 per semester. A. 


3a-C103b. Practical Astronomy and 
| Navigation. MR. WHITNEY 


Jeals with practical problems in astronomy and the compilation 
nd reduction of the data obtained. Observations with the tele- 
cope, transit, and sextant are also applied to the determination 
f time, latitude, and longitude in a study of the theory and 
tactice of marine and aerial navigation. Classroom one unit; 
bservatory two units. Laboratory fee $3.00 per semester. A. 


5. Celestial Mechanics. MR. WHITNEY 
hh short course in the application of the laws of mechanics and 
Tavitation to the motions of the heavenly bodies with problems 
n the prediction of eclipses and occultations and on the compu- 


we of the orbits of comits, etc. Three units. First semes- 
br. 
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D106. Astrophysics. MR. WHIT! 


Considers the applications of the principles of modern phy 
and chemistry to a study of stellar and cosmic problems and 
reciprocal contributions of astronomical research to the phys 
sciences. Laboratory observations are both visual and ph 
graphic. Classroom one unit; observatory two units. Labx 
tory fee, $3.00 per semester. Second semester. A. 


D230. Investigation in Astronomy. MR. WHITD 


A unified program of investigation in some particular field s 
as variable stars, double stars, solar radiation, meteor obser 
tions, etc., is arranged. Each semester one to four units. 
be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit per ser 
ter. A. 


Graduate work in Astrophysics and Celestial Mechanics is ay. 
able under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


BioLocy 


Ala-Alb. General Biology. MR. HILTON, MR. MU 
and assIsTA} 


A general course either for those who intend to take furt! 
work in biology or for those who wish but one year. It may 
taken for credit by those who have high school biology, bota 
or zoology. It will consider material, methods, and fundamen 
principles in the whole field of biology by means of class, dem 
stration, laboratory, and field work. By means of the proj 
method it will be fitted to the preparations, needs, and intere 
of individuals or groups. Class M and W, or F, VII; laborato 
field trip, or demonstration M,T,W,Th or F, 1:15-4:10. Labo 
tory fee, $6.00 each semester. ? 


B2a, B2b. Advanced Biology. MR. HILTON and MR. MU: 


General Zoology first semester. General Botany second sem 
ter. A general survey of the animal and plant kingdoms, de 
ing with classification, structure and life-processes of b 
groups. Prerequisite: Biology Al or its equivalent. Ordinar 
this course is prerequisite for advanced work in the divisi 
4 units. Class, TTh, IJ; laboratory, TTh, 1:15-4:10. Laboratc 
fee $8.00 each semester. 


C105. Bacteriology. MISS CLAYT( 


General study of important bacteria, methods of culture a 
study, and importance in disease and agriculture. Prerequis! 
one year of biological work. First semester. Class, S, ! 
laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Breaka 
deposit, $5.00. 
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7, Genetics. MR. MUNZ 


\ non-laboratory course covering modern developments in the 
tudy of heredity and evolution and their general application to 
lant and animal breeding and to eugenics and race questions. 
“lass work will be accompanied by demonstrations, problems and 
liscussions. Prerequisite: one year of biological work. First 
emester, J. Fee, $3.00. 


8, Bionomics. MR, HILTON 


A course in the history of biological progress, including modern 
sroblems in evolution, heredity and eugenics. It is open to those 
who have had a year of biological work. May be taken with 
Zoology D131 for three hours. Second semester. 2 units. MW, I. 


[he scientific collections and library available at Claremont, as 
| as the geographic location, make desirable certain types of 
k for the master’s degree, particularly in Entomology, Neurology, 
ain phases of marine and desert Ecology, Anatomy, Plant 
rphology, Algae, and Plant Taxonomy. 


BOTANY 


Field Botany. MR. MUNZ 


An elementary non-technical course in local flora, with much 
ield work. No prerequisite. Second semester. 2 units. Class, 
5, IJ; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $3.00. 


23. Plant Physiology. MR. MUNZ 


A study of physics and chemistry of plant-life, discussing the 
nutrition, life-processes, absorption, conduction, transpiration, 
photosynthesis, respiration, growth, etc. Important for those 
students contemplating horticultural work, teaching of biology, 
ind for botany majors. Prerequisite: Biology B2b. Second se- 
nester. Class, WF,I; laboratory, W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, 
8.00. Breakage deposit, $5.00. (Omitted in 1937-1938). 


25a, D125b. Taxonomy. MR. MUNZ 


Study of our local flora and more common cultivated orna- 
mentals. Principles and methods of classification and taxo- 
nomic work. Much field work with trips to desert, mountain, 
and shore for study of plants in their native conditions. Pre- 
requisite: Biology B2b. First semester, Class, WF, III; labora- 
tory, M, 1:15-4:10. Second semester, Class, F, J/I; laboratory, 
MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00 each semester. Alter- 
nates with D127. 


27a, D127b. Anatomy and Comparative Morphology 
of Green Plants. MR. MUNZ 


The anatomy with special reference to vascular tissues from the 
evolutionary point of view. Morphology covering life-histories, 
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evolutionary series, and relationships of groups of green pl: 
from algae to seed plants. Prerequisite: Biology B2b. CI 
A, laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00 each sen 
semester. Alternates with D125. (Omitted in 1937-1938), 


D131. Botanical Problems. MR. ag 


Special work, largely individual, and primarily for majors in 
department. Each semester. 1 to 3 units. May be repeated 
credit. Permission of instructor necessary for registration. 
Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit of credit. 


ZOOLOGY 


B3a, B3b. Physiology. MISS CLAYT 


The functions of animals, with special reference to the hun 
body. Prerequisite: Biology Al, Class periods, MF, I; labc 
tory, f 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


Zoology B4. Field Zoology. MISS CLAYT 


An elementary non-technical course in natural history of lo 
vertebrates. Largely field work, dealing with recognition 
common forms, life histories, food habits and ecological fact 
in distribution. No prerequisite. Second semester. 2 un 
Class T, IV. Laboratory Th, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $3.00 


C105. Human Anatomy. MISS CLAYT( 


A course designed to meet .the requirements of majors in physi 
education. Prerequisite: Biology Al and Zoology B3. Secc 
semester. Class, W,I; laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. Laborat< 
fee, $6.00. 


C115. Comparative Anatomy. MISS CLAYT 


A study of the structure of vertebrates. Prerequisite: Biolc 
B2a. First semester. Four units. Class, TTh, II; laborato 
IT ,Th, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $8.00. 


C117. Embryology. MR. HILT( 


A study of early development and the formation of organs, w 
especial reference to vertebrates. Prerequisite: Biology B 
Second semester. Four units. Class, TTh, IJ; laboratory, 
1:15-4:10 and three hours to be arranged. Laboratory fee, $8: 


C118. Entomology. MR. HILT 


A general course in the structure and classification of imsec 
Each student makes his own collection for identification 4 
study. Prerequisite: Biology B2. Second semester. Class, T, / 
laboratory, A. Laboratory fee, $6.00. 
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3. Histology. MR. HILTON 


he microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs especially of 
ertebrates. Some attention is given to methods. Prerequisite: 
oology B3 or Biology B2. First semester. Class, T, JV. Labora- 
ry by appointment. One class, two laboratory periods. Labora- 
ry fee, $8.00. 


4. Neurology. MR. HILTON 


general consideration of the structure and functions of the 
ervous system and sense organs chiefly of vertebrates. Pre- 
quisite: Zoology D113. Second semester. Class T, IV. Lab- 
ratory by appointment. One class, two laboratory periods. 
aboratory fee, $6.00. (Omitted in 1937-1938). 


1. Zoological Literature. MR. HILTON 


eviews of important contributions in all fields of recent Zoo- 
gical literature. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Second semes- 
r. May be repeated for credit. 1 unit. F. J. 


§. Zoological Problems MR. HILTON and MIss CLAYTON 


his course is for undergraduates who are prepared to under- 
ke special work in general Zoology, Physiology, Entomology, 
natomy or Embryology. Such problems may be with local 
sects or other animals or they may be of a general nature deal- 
g with life functions and structures. Either semester. 2 to 3 
nits. A. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $2.00 
r unit. 


CHEMISTRY 
NON-TECHNICAL COURSES 


Alb. A Survey of Chemical Science. MR. ROBINSON 


or students who do not have in mind a scientific career, but 
ish to gain some knowledge of the physical sciences as part of 
general education. By confining the scope of study to one field, 
fort is made to give the student satisfactory depth of under- 
anding of scientific method and the philosophy of science. Em- 
lasis is laid on the place of chemistry in human affairs. No 
boratory work is required. 7. Fee, $2.00 each semester to de- 
ay expenses of lecture demonstrations. 


ta-C114b. Nutrition and Foods. MISS SMITH 


survey of the methods used and the results obtained in inves- 

gations of dietetic requirements, and of the nutritive value of 
ods. Practical use of available information is stressed. No 
erequisites. 2 units. TTh, II. 
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FOUNDATION TRAINING FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS 


Note: A comprehensive foundation in chemistry is required 
majors in chemistry and in the biological-chemical field, for 
medical students and for some other fields of scientific w 
Such a foundation includes courses in inorganic, analytical 
organic chemistry, with elementary physical-chemical princi 
applied in all of these branches. The student may complete 
foundation work in two years or in three years, as he prei 
For pre-medical students, the two year program is recommer 
for the Sophomore and Junior years. 


First Year Second Year Third Yi 


Two Year Program:  B3a-B3b C103a-C103b 
B5a, B5b B7, C105 

Three Year Program: B3a-B3b B7, BSb C103a-C: 
B4a-B4b C104a-C) 


Students who have a professional objective requiring only 
year of chemistry should find out whether qualitative analysis i 
be included. If so, registration should be for B3a-B3b and B5a, 
(10 units). Those to whom qualitative analysis is not impor 
should register for B3a-B3b and B4a-B4b (8 units). 


B3a-B3b. Inorganic and Elementary Theoretical 
Chemistry. MR. ROBIN: 


Lectures, demonstrations and discussions in which attentiot 
given to the philosophy of the scientific method and to the 
nificance of scientific developments in human affairs, as wel 
to the more technical aspects of the science of chemistry. ‘ 
cial provision is made for those who have not had seconc 
school chemistry. This course is to be accompanied by a lab: 
tory course, either B4a-B4b or B5a, B5b. IV. 


B4a-B4b. Laboratory Studies in General Chemistry. MISS SM 


Concurrent with B3a-B3b.° 1 unit each semester. Laborator 
or W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


B5a, B5Sb. General Chemistry Laboratory and Qualitative 
Analysis. MR. LEIGH] 


Concurrent with B3a-B3b; or B5b may be taken independet 
The first semester covers the same ground as B4a-B4b; 2 u 
The second semester is laboratory practice in systematic qua 
tive analysis; 2 units. Laboratory ThF, 1:15-4:10. Labora 
fee, $10.00 each semester. 


B7. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. MR. LEIGH! 


The principles of quantitative analysis and chemical calculati 
Laboratory practice in the simpler gravimetric and volume 
methods. Prerequisite: One year of college chemistry with 
oratory. First semester. Class, S. IJ; laboratory, WF, 1:15-4 
Laboratory fee, $10.00. ; 
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3a-C103b. Organic Chemistry. MR. ROBINSON 
ectures, demonstrations and discussions, relating to the chem- 
try of carbon compounds, including a survey of physical- 
hemical fundamentals and their application in this field. Prac- 
cal developments of organic chemistry are stressed. It is ex- 
ected that laboratory work (C104a-C104b or C105) shall be con- 
urrent with this course. Prerequisite: At least one year of col- 
ge chemistry, including laboratory work. VII. 


4a-C104b. Laboratory Methods of Organic 
Chemistry. MR, ROBINSON and ASSISTANTS 


reactions and syntheses of carbon compounds. 1 unit each 
amester. Laboratory, T or W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 
ach semester. 


§. Laboratory Methods of Organic Chemistry. 
MR. ROBINSON and ASSISTANTS 


or students who wish to take Chemistry B7 the first semester. 
overs in one semester the same work done in C104a-C104b. 
econd semester, 2 units. Laboratory, TW, 1:15-4:10. Labora- 
wry fee, $12.00. 


7. Advanced Quantitative Analysis. MR. LEIGHTON 


. continuation of Chemistry B7 for those students who wish to 
ain a more comprehensive knowledge of the theory and prac- 
ce of quantitative analysis. Second semester. Three laboratory 
eriods, WF, 1:15-4:10 and A. Conferences will be held during 
iboratory periods. Laboratory fee, $10.00. 


ADVANCED COURSES FOR STUDENTS CONCENTRATING 
IN CHEMISTRY AND BIOCHEMICAL SCIENCES 


§a-D115b. Biological Chemistry. MISS SMITH 


‘he chemistry and physical chemistry of materials important in 
lant and animal organisms, and chemical aspects of the life 
rocesses of organisms. Most of the laboratory experiments 
mploy quantitative technic. Prerequisite: General, analytical 
nd organic chemistry. Class, WF, III; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. 
aboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


9a, D119b. Physical Chemistry. MR. LEIGHTON 


. general review of the fundamental physico-chemical concepts 
nd principles with numerous illustrative problems, and labora- 
ry practice in physico-chemical measurements. Prerequisite: 
or the first semester, a C course in either chemistry or physics; 
or the second semester, differential and integral calculus are also 
quired. Class, TTh, VI; laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory 
2e, $8.00 each semester. 
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D121a, D121b. Chemistry Conference. THE s’ 


Oral or written reports by students, on material found in 
rent chemical literature; discussions of research methods, 
trend of present-day research, and recent developments in « 
retical and applied chemistry. Each semester. One unit. 
May be repeated for credit. | 


D151a, D151b. Methods in Chemistry. THE s° 


Properly qualified seniors (juniors may be sufficiently adva 
in exceptional cases) may elect a laboratory course in sp 
analytical methods, physical chemistry, organic syntheses, or 
logical chemistry, under the direction of the appropriate ins 
tor. Library reference work is an essential part of such cou 
and written reports are required. Prerequisites: Analytical 
organic chemistry and consent of instructor. 2 or 3 units, 
Each semester. May be repeated for credit. Locker fee, $ 
and deposit of $15.00 to cover breakage and supplies used. 


D201a, D201b. Research in Chemistry. | THE $1 


Senior students registered in honors, or other seniors of ex 
tional initiative, may undertake the investigation of prob 
suited to their experience, in physical, analytical, organic or 
logical chemistry, under the direction of the appropriate 
structor. A thesis and an oral examination are required. 
units. A. Each semester. May be repeated for credit. Le 
fee, $3.00, and deposit of $15.00 to cover breakage and sup 
used. | 


Graduate work in History of Chemistry as well as in a consi 
able range of specialized fields of Chemistry is available u 
the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


CLASssIcs 

GREEK 
Bla-Bib. Elementary. MR. ROB 
First lessons; relation to modern Greek and to English si 


tific vocabulary; selected short passages from Greek literat 
Book I of Homer’s Iliad. IX. 


C101la, C101b. Selections from Greek Literature. MR. ROB 
Two sequences of readings are offered in alternate years: F 
dotus, Plato, Homer, Greek comedy and tragedy, the New 
tament. Studies in morphology and syntax are regular feat 
of the work. The course may be repeated for credit in su 
sive years. IX. (Omitted in 1937-1938). 


LATIN 
Ala-Alb. Elementary. MR. ROB 
An introductory course in the rudiments of the Latin lang 


with emphasis upon the relation of Latin to English and 
Romanic. languages. V/JI. 
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B3b. Cicero, Pliny and Horace. MR. ROBBINS 


cero, De Senectute; Pliny, Selected Letters; study of the life 
id times of the late Roman republic and early empire. Horace, 
des and Epodes; philosophy, history and mythology as reflected 
the poems of Horace; study of the metrics of Horace and 
e influence of the Greek lyric poets. JV. 


}a-C105b. Composition. MR. ROBBINS 


eview of Latin grammar; translation of sentences and con- 
scted discourse into Latin according to the needs of the class; 
ctures on word-formation and syntax. This course may be 
-elected with credit and is required of students majoring in 
atin. A. One unit. 


a, C106b. Masterpieces of Greek and Roman Literatures 
in Translation. MR. ROBBINS 


xtensive readings in the literatures of Greece and Rome 
rough the medium of English translation as a basis for the 
udy of classical civilization and culture. No knowledge of 
atin and Greek languages is required. JJ. (Omitted in 1937- 
38). 


’a,C107b. Roman Comedy and Elegy. MR. ROBBINS 


lected plays from Plautus and Terence. Origin and develop- 
ent of the elegy with emphasis upon the poems of Catullus, 
ibullus, Propertius and Ovid. J. (Omitted in 1937-1938). 


Ja, D109b. Roman History and Biography. MR. ROBBINS 


wo sequences of readings are offered in alternate years: a, 
oman philosophy, satire, and pastoral poetry; b, Roman his- 
tical and political antiquities. The course may be repeated for 
edit in successive years. XJIJ. In 1937-1938 sequence b. 


raduate work in Roman Literature is offered under the aus- 
ces of Claremont Colleges. 


ECONOMICS 
A5b. Accounting. MR. NESS 


study in theory and method, developing from the balance sheet 
e fundamental principles underlying alike the construction and 
— of financial records. MF, VII, and T or W, 1:15- 


-Bllb. Principles of Economics. MR. DUNCAN 


1e basic course in the general principles of Economics, includ- 
§ current problems. Required for students expecting to empha- 
te the study of Economics, and prerequisite for upper division 
urses in Economics. Not open to Freshmen. Economics A5 
‘t prerequisite for Economics Bll. Two sections. J, III. 
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C105. Money and Banking. MR, 


Principles of money, credit, and banking interpreted in the 
of the institutions and financial organization designed to s; 
society with adequate media of exchange. First semester. 


C106. Public Finance. MR. DUN 


Public expenditures, public revenues, public debt, and finz 
administration, with special attention to the theory and pr: 
of taxation. Second semester. IJ. 


C107. Agricultural Economics. MR. BUR 


A study of the application of economic principles to certain 1 
lems of agriculture, such as land tenure, transport, labor, 
keting and prices. First semester, JJ. 


C110. Corporation Finance. MR. DUN 


Principles underlying the promotion, financial structure and 
trol, failure and reorganization of corporate enterprise, inclt 
some study of cooperative organizations. Prerequisite: Eco: 
ics A5, or equivalent training in Accounting. First semester 


C120. Public Utility Economics. MR. 


An historical and analytical study of public utility problen 
the United States. Illustrative material is drawn from the 
way, gas and electric utilities, but particular emphasis is 
upon the economics of overhead costs, the role of compet 
and regulation. First semester. V. 


D115. Principles of International Trade. MR. 


Principles and structure underlying international economic 
tions. Prerequisite: Economics C105. Second semester. VJ. 


D117. Economic Problems of the Orient. MR. DUN 


A study of the economic, social and political problems 0! 
Far East with special reference to current conditions in C 
Enrolment restricted to seniors expecting to concentrate in S 
Science and to others by special consent of instructor; pre 
courses in Economics not prerequisite. First semester. V1 


D119. Monopolies and Trusts. MR. BUI 
A study of the economic principles and the legal statu 
monopolies. Second semester. JII. 


D252. Economic Theory. MR. DUN 


The special topics studied vary from year to year, and wi 
clude critical analysis of underlying economic theory and it 
velopment. Open to seniors only. Second semester. 3 ' 
Tu, Th, 2:15-3:30. 
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EDUCATION 


Introduction to Education. MR. FITTS 


A course designed for those who desire an understanding of the 

American school system. The outstanding problems of present-. 
Jay education are examined and certain approaches to a solution 

yf these problems are discussed. This course or equivalent pre- 

equisite for other courses in Education. First semester, IJ/. 

Second semester, IV. 


)4a, C104b. History of Education. MR. NICHOLL 
The development of educational theory and practice from the 
Greek period to the present, with an attempt during the second 
semester to make a comparison of the established systems in 
America and typical European countries. History Al or equiva- 
ent recommended as a prerequisite. 3 or 4 units. VII and A. 


10. Practice Teaching in Music. 

Exercises in actual teaching under direction, regular conferences 
with the supervisor being a feature of the work. The course is 
open to those completing credential requirements during the 
current year. 4 units. Each semester. A. 


15. Principles of Secondary Education. MR. FITTS 


The factors and principles which underlie the theory and prac- 
tice of secondary education, including the junior high school, the 
senior high school and the junior college. Second semester. J/I. 


A wide range of graduate work in Education leading to the vari- 
ous credentials as well as to the degree of Master of Arts is 
offered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


ENGLISH 


Writing and Speech are emphasized feature of all Lower Di- 
vision courses. Persons who plan to concentrate in English 
should complete Reading List I before the beginning of the 
Junior year. 
a~-Alb. English: An Introductory Course. 

THE DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 
The fundamental principles of literary criticism and interpreta- 
tion together with reading and study of specimens of the more 
important literary types; instruction and practice in writing and 
speech. 4 units. Prerequisite for all other departmental courses. 
Men : WF, I; section meetings at JJ. Women: TTh, I; section 
meetings at J. 

English: An Introductory Course. 
THE DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 


A course offered primarily for students entering college at the 
mid-year, designed to meet the general prerequisite for second 
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year work in English. 5 units. Second semester. 
Men: WF, I and M.XI; section meetings at IJ. 
Women: TTh, IJ and M.XI; section meetings at J. 


B5a, B5b. Nineteenth Century Literature. 


An introduction to literary history and criticism, with inte: 
study of the poetry and non-narrative prose of the period 
collateral reading in the novel. Upper Division students 
register for the course only on the written recommendatio; 
the instructor. JJI. | 


B9. Types of Prose Fiction. MR. DAVIS and MR. LINC 


A general survey of important works in prose fiction with 
phasis upon the development and recurrence of significant ph 
within the type, such as tale, romance, novel. Two sections. ] 
semester. V. 


B10. Introduction to Drama. MR. DAVIS and MR. FRAMP’ 


Great plays of various periods from the classic Greek to 
present day; as extensive reading as time will permit. Two 
tions. Second semester. JV. 


Bll. Character Presentation in Dramatic Literature. 
VIRGINIA PRINCEHOUSE AL) 


The theory and technique of character presentation as foun 
selected plays. The course looks toward character-interp: 
tion through the actor’s art. Permission of the instructor tr 
be secured before registration for this course. Either seme 


B21. English Composition. ———_—_, Me 


The fundamentals of effective expression in writing, with | 
siderable attention to the composition of the “course paper.” | 
semester. Two sections. JV. 


B22. Advanced Composition. MR. LINC 


A course for students who have mastered fundamentals. R« 
tration limited to twenty. Prerequisite: A degree of distinc 
in Course B21 and the permission of the instructor. Sec 
semester. IV. 

ADVANCED COURSES 


A substantial acquaintance with the books of Reading List. 
most desirable as a preliminary to registration in Upper Divi 
courses. 


C101la,C101b. The Renaissance in England. Mr. sSTRATHM/ 


English literature of the Renaissance, dramatic and nondram 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon and Milton being main figures 
the enduring contributions of the Renaissance in thought, fo 
and materials being a major topic. JV. 
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3a, C103b. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
MR. MCCULLEY 


‘he neo-classical literature of Dryden, Pope and their contempo- 
aries; the periodical essayists; sentimentalism, realism and 
omanticism; the eighteenth century drama; the beginnings of 
he English novel; the spread of the romantic movement in 
tngland and on the Continent. JJJ. 


§a,C105b. American Literature. MR. LINCOLN 


‘he literature of the United States, with emphasis on its expres- 
ion of our national characteristics and sentiments. JJ. 


1. The Short Story. MR. FRAMPTON 
ractice in supervised writing of short-stories. Study of signifi- 
ant short-stories. First semester. JV. 


la, D121b. Creative Writing. 
MR. LINCOLN and MR. FRAMPTON 


upervised practice in all forms of creative writing. Study of 
vatters and fields of literary interest. D121lb may be repeated 
or credit. 7, X and XIJ, and F, IX. 


3, Chaucer. MR. DAVIS 


. study of Chaucer as the outstanding narrative and dramatic 
oet of the transition from the medieval to the modern world. 
irst semester. JI. 


4. The English Language. MR. STRATHMANN 


. survey of the English language from Chaucer to the present 
ay with emphasis on the development of vocabulary, grammar 
nd syntax. Critical theories of language in relation to litera- 
ire will be given due attention. The course is recommended es- 
ecially to prospective teachers of English. Second semester. VJ. 


§a, D125b. Shakespeare. MR. FRAMPTON 
. study of the principal plays. VJJ. 


7. Literary Criticism. MR. FRAMPTON 


examination of the bases of literary criticism; studies of out- 
anding modern critics; frequent practice in supervised critical 
titing. Hirst semester. J. 


la, D201b. The Great Victorians and Their Successors. 
MR. MCCULLEY 


ecent literature in English considered as an outcome of nine- 
enth century backgrounds and main currents of modern 
lought. The first semester of the course comes to a focus in 
tnold and Meredith; the second culminates in the literary ac- 


Wis of our own day. Prerequisite: English B5 or an equiva- 
nt. V, 
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The opportunity for graduate work in English provided b) 
colleges of the Claremont group is quite extensive. In the 
of literature and literary history it includes the more impo: 
authors and movements from Chaucer’s time to the present 
There are offerings too, though considerably more limited, i) 
English language and creative writing. The student who 
poses to go on into graduate study is advised to plan his y 
course from at least as early as his junior undergraduate ye 

} 


FRENCH 
See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Courses in this field are available at Scripps College. 


GEOLOGY 
Bla, Bib. Introductory Geology. MR. S$) 


Dynamic, structural and historical geology. Prerequisite: 

school chemistry or equivalent. Class, two hours a week; lal 
tory or field work, one period a week. Class, WF, I; lal 
tory, Wor Th, 1: 15-4215, Laboratory fee, $3.00 each sem¢ 


B3. Determinative Mineralogy. MR. Sh 
Prerequisite: High school chemistry or equivalent. First se 
ter. Two laboratory periods. 2 units. A. Laboratory fee, § 

C105. Crystallography and Crystal Structure. MR. Sh 


Must be preceded or accompanied by Geology B3, unless t 
upon the written recommendation of the Department of C 
istry or of Physics. Crystallography 2 units; crystal stru 
1 unit. First semester, 2 or 3 units. V. 


C110. Petrology. MR. Sh 
The study of rocks without the microscope. Prerequisite: ¢ 
ogy Bla, B3 and C105. Second semester. One class and 
laboratory periods. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00. 

C107a-C107b. Invertebrate Paleontology. MR. Sd 


Prerequisite: Geology Blb; recommended preparation: Bic 
B2a. Two class and one laboratory periods, first semester; 
class and two laboratory periods, second semester. A. Lal 
tory fee, $6.00 each semester. Given alternate years. 


D104. Field Geology. MR. Si 


Prerequisite: Geology Blb, C110. A summer course of thr 
six weeks. 3 or 6 units. A. 


D111-D112. Petrography. MR. SN 
(Omitted in 1937-1938). 
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0, D131. Geological Investigation and Research. 
units. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00 each semester. MR. SMITH 


raduate work in Geology with special reference to Petro- 
raphy is offered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


GERMAN 


-Alb. Elementary German. 

| MISS WAGNER and MR. BAUMANN 
‘he acquirement of a small working vocabulary. Constant ear- 
aining, and as much practice in speaking as time permits. Daily 
<ercises in reading and writing. The essentials of grammar. 
tymology. Comment on German life and literature. //J, IV. 


Elementary and Advanced German. MISS WAGNER 
wo years in one. Ounits. J, IJ. 
B3b. Advanced German. 
MR. BAUMANN and MISS WAGNER 


fore advanced German language study through intensive read- 
ig and discussion of selected German works, with considerably 
<tended reading in the field of the students individual interest. 
ontinued practice in German conversation. Some attention to 
1 understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austria and 
witzerland. Prerequisite: German Al or an equivalent. JJ, V. 


2a, C102b. Conversation and Composition. MISS WAGNER 


itensive drill in written and oral expression; free composition; 
ictation; conversation on assigned topics or extempore, with 
yecial stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation and 
itonation. Prerequisite: German B3 or equivalent. VJ. 


Ja, C109b. German Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
| MR. BAUMANN and MISS WAGNER 


Jith special reference to the cultural, economic and political his- 
ry of Germany. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite: German 
3 or equivalent. XJ and A. 


3a, C113b. German Classics of the Eighteenth Century. 
MR. BAUMANN and MISS WAGNER 


mitted in 1937-1938). 
8a, D118b. Modern German Literature. MR. BAUMANN 


he development of German Literature from 1880 to the present 


ith moe to the political and social changes during that 
2T10d. . 


nder the auspices of Claremont Colleges graduate work is 
fered in various phases of German Literature with special 
nphasis on the modern field. 
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HisTory 
Ala-Alb. The Development of Western Civilization. 
MR. PITMAN, MR. COOKE, MR. KE 


The evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity { 
present, and its spread throughout the world. Attention i: 
to the political, religious, intellectual, and economic forc 
change. The aim is to lay a foundation for the understa 
of contemporary problems. This course or its equivalent i: 
mally a prerequisite for advanced courses in history. Emphz 
Mr. Cooke’s section (VI) is on modern history. Three sec 
III, Mr. Pitman and Mr. Kemble; VJ, Mr. Cooke. 


B5Sa, BSb. History of the United States. MR. KE! 
A study of the political, cultural and economic evolution c 
United States from the beginnings as an outpost of Eur 
expansion to a position of world influence. JJ. 

B6a-Béb. (Oriental Affairs B6). The Development of 

Oriental Civilization. MR. 
A general survey of the history and characteristic elemen 
Oriental civilization essential to an understanding of the cor 


porary Far East. Most attention will be given to China 
dapanin i. 


C102. Economic History of Europe. MR. 
An historical study of economic life in Europe, with specia 
phasis upon the concept of an economy and the rise of 
modern economic institutions as private property and con 
the profit motive, the machine technique, etc. The patter: 
economic thought and activity transcend the territorial limi 
Europe. Second semester. JV. 


C103. The Great Biographers. MR. I 
A lecture and reading course on the outstanding figures in 
lish Biography, with particular reference to the bases, met 
and objectives of the art of biography as it is practiced t 
The contributions of the pioneers, notably Plutarch, Caver 
Pepys, Boswell, Lockhart, and Froude are analyzed and 
cussed and the course closes with an extended study of the. 
erns, especially Bradford, Strachey, Maurois, and Gue 
Students will be expected to read and report on selected sub 
First semester. V. 


C107a-C107b. English History. MR. PIT 


The development of the main features of civilization in En; 
and the British Empire. Emphasis is laid upon the evoluti 
religious, intellectual, and economic forms as well as the gt 
of political institutions. Thus the course is largely a study ¢ 
cultural heritage of America. First semester, Great Brita 
1660; second semester, Great Britain and the Empire since 
VII. 
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9a, C109b. History and Cartography of Spanish 


America and the North Pacific. MR. KEMBLE 
Omitted in 1937-1938). 
3a, C113b. Modern European History. MR. COOKE 


‘ollowing an introductory survey of the eighteenth century cur- 
ents of thought, a study is made of the French Revolution and 
1e Napoleonic period, the development of Western European 
ations, the spread of republicanism, of social unrest, of liberal 
leas of social organization, and of culture. In the second semes- 
r the emphasis is upon international relations, the World War, 
1e League of Nations and upon revolutionary changes of the 
ist two decades. VII. 


7a, C117b. The History of the Greeks and Romans. 


MR. ROBBINS 
recian civilization from its establishment until the Roman con- 
uest, followed by a study of Rome from the founding of the 
‘ternal City until the reign of Justinian. Emphasis is placed 
pon the civilization and literature of the Greeks and Romans. IV. 
13a, RD113b. Reading in Modern European History. 

MR. COOKE 


eading in contemporary European biography for honor students 
nd majors in social science to accompany the curricular work in 
listory D1l3a, D113b. Weekly conferences. A. 


9, American Diplomatic History. MR. COOKE 


‘he development of American foreign policy as revealed in the 
elations of the United States with European, Asiatic and other 
merican nations since 1898. Emphasis in 1937-1938 will be on 
elations with European States. Second semester. J. 


119. Reading in American Diplomatic History. A. 
MR. COOKE 


0. (Oriental Affairs D120) History of Far Eastern 
Diplomacy. MR. FAHS 


he history of the diplomatic relations of Eastern Asia pri- 
larily since 1800. Second semester. J. 


ja, D125b. Economic and Social History of the United 
States. MR. PITMAN 


he development of the economic and social structure of the 
Inited States and, in relation to this development, a study of 
atterns of thought and behavior, and of expression in the arts 
1 successive periods of American life. Lectures and student 
“ports on significant leaders and movements. TTh, 3:15-4:45. 
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RD125a, RD125b. Reading in Economic and Social Histor 
the United States. MR. PIT. 


A course of reading for honors students concentrating in hi: 
to accompany History D125a, D125b. Weekly conferences, — 


D126. Central and Eastern Europe. MR. CO! 


Mainly a study of the Slavic States since 1815 with attentic 
the economic and cultural, as well as political, aspects of © 
development. The course includes a survey of the Russian S, 
regime. First semester. J. 


1 


D127a, D127b. Maritime History of the North Pacific. 
MR, KEN 


The exploration of the North Pacific area, and the develop: 
of coastwise and transoceanic communication. Special facil 
for this work are afforded by the Henry R. Wagner Collec. 
of History and Cartography of the North Pacific and the M: 
Library of California and Western American History. Dire 
research. A. 


In Claremont Colleges, opportunity is afforded for graduate s 
in the history of the British Empire, Modern Europe and Amé 
including the Maritime History of the North Pacific. 


MATHEMATICS 


Ala, Alb. Introduction to College Mathematics. 
DEPARTMENTAL ST 


The objective of this course is to prepare students for wor 
calculus the following year. The subject matter covered 
particular students will be adjusted to meet their needs as 
denced by their previous preparation. Prerequisite to fut 
work in the department, except Math. B7 and B8. To be off 
at three periods and in as many sections in each period as 
registration calls for. JV, V and VI. 


B7. Mathematics of Finance. MR. JAE 


Interest, annuities, amortization, depreciation, and an intro 
tion to the mathematics of life insurance. First semester. 1 


B8. Statistical Methods. MR. JAE 


Graphs, averages, frequency distribution, probability, correla 
index numbers. Second semester MW, III; laboratory, F, | 
4:10. Laboratory fee $1.00. 
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|, Surveying. MR. TAYLOR 


ise and adjustment of surveying instruments. Methods of mak- 
ig and mapping surveys for various purposes. Given during 
immer session at the Bluff Lake Camp of Pomona College. Pre- 
squisite: Plane trigonometry. 6 units. 


1, B1sb. Differential and Integral Calculus. 
MR. TAYLOR and MR. HAMILTON 
continuation of Mathematics Al. IJI and IV. 


Plane Analytic Geometry. MR. HAMILTON 


study of the straight line, conic sections, higher plane curves 
ad their properties. Prerequisite: Math. Al. First semester. 
UE 

). Solid Analytic Geometry. MR. HAMILTON 
lanes, curved surfaces, and space curves. Also a brief treat- 


ent of spherical Trigonometry. Prerequisite: Math. B25. Sec- 
ad semester. VII. 


Ja, C119b. Higher Algebra and Theory of Equations. 


MR. JAEGER 
heory and solution of higher algebraic equations and other 
lvanced topics in algebra. JI. 


Qa, D120b. Differential Equations. MR. JAEGER 


general course in the theory and solution of differential equa- 
ons, 


la, D121b. Advanced Calculus. MR. TAYLOR 


ome of the subjects studied are partial differentiation, elliptic 
tegrals, line, surface, and volume integrals, Green’s Theorem, 
cokes’ Theorem. A. 


Ja, D230b. Selected Topics in Higher Mathematics. 

. DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 
rom time to time work in complex variables, projective geom- 
ty, differential geometry and number theory will be given as 
e demand requires. 1 to 3 units. A. 


raduate work in Number Theory and Differential Geometry is 
fered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


GRAPHICS 


'A7b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYLOR 
beginning course in mechanical drawing and descriptive geom- 
ty. Includes lettering, use of instruments, orthographic pro- 
ction, and the making and interpreting of working drawings. 


7 2units. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per 
ut. 
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B9a, B9b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TA: 


A more advanced course in mechanical drawing and descrj 
geometry. Treats of orthographic and perspective projec 
machine and structural details. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
or its equivalent. 1 or 2 units. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. Lal 
tory fee, $2.00 per unit. 


C112a, C112b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TA’ 


Design of cams, gears, machine parts and simple trusse 
units. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


The College maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, o! 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, established under the Nati 
Defense Act for the general purpose of qualifying students as | 
ers in time of national emergency. Students who successfully « 
plete the four-year course will be tendered commissions as se 
lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

The courses include both classroom and outdoor instruc 
Theoretical instruction covers the basic technical knowledge 
quired of a lieutenant of the United States Army. Drill pet 
provide opportunity for the practical application of the theore 
instruction and for the improvement of the posture and phy 
coordination of the student. Special emphasis is placed on the 
velopment of the qualities of leadership. The poise acquired by 
student and his practical experience in the art of command ma 
applied in many walks of life. 

The instructors in the department are officers of the Reg 
Army detailed for duty at the College by the War Departn 
Equipment provided includes rifles, automatic¢ rifles, machine ¢ 
a one-pounder gun, a Stokes mortar, and instruments for a 28-] 
band. All students are given instruction in marksmanship. Ar 
nition for target practice is furnished without charge. Indiv! 
competitions are held and a rifle team selected for intercolle; 
matches. 

Students who have received training in a Junior R.O.T.C. 
may be given advanced standing on the basis of two years Jt 
R.O.T.C. for one year Senior R.O.T.C. up to the limit of 1% y 
Senior unit training. Application for advanced standing mus 
made when registering and must be accompanied by a recomme 
tion from the Professor of Military Science and Tactics at 
school which the student attended. : 

The four year course is divided into the basic course, consi: 
of the first two years, and the advanced course consisting of 
work of the third and fourth years. Enrollment in either cour 
voluntary but, when a student has elected either the basic cours 
the advanced course, completion of the course elected becom 
prerequisite for graduation. 

The basic course is open to all physically fit male students 
are American citizens. Enrollment does not involve any obliga’ 
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military service nor does it interfere with the participation in 
ts by the student. Uniforms for the basic course are issued 
out charge to the student. 

nrollment in the advanced course is limited to selected students 
have completed the basic course or its equivalent and who enter 
an agreement to attend one summer camp for a period of six 
‘s. Attendance at this camp is expected during the summer 
een the Junior and Senior years. In consideration of this 
ement students receive, from the government, cash allowances 
ralent to a scholarship of about $100.00 per year. All necessary 
nses in connection with the summer camp, including transpor- 
1 to and from camp, are provided by the government. 


-Alb. First Year Basic Course. MAJOR STIVERS 


ational defense; citizenship; military courtesy and discipline ; 
fle marksmanship; map reading; military policy of the United 
fates; military organization; military hygiene and first aid ; 
ose and extended order drill and ceremonies. 1% units. 2 
ctions. Class, M,J or IJ. Drill, M, 1:15-3:05, 


B3b. Second Year Basic Course. 


ilitary history; musketry; scouting and patrolling; infantry 
eapons; automatic rifle; combat principles of the rifle squad; 
illand command. 1% units. 2 sections. Class ell tae Gey cus gO Bh. 
rill) M, 1:15-3:05. 


a-C105b. First Year Advanced Course. 


sadership ; 37 mm. gun and Stokes mortar; machine guns; field 
rtification; automatic pistol; combat orders; marches and 
curity; combat principles of the rifle section and platoon; in- 
‘pretation of aerial photographs; drill and command. 3% 
its. 2 sections. Class, JJJ or VII. Drill M, 1:15-3:05. 


’a-D107b. Second Year Advanced Course. MAJOR STIVERS 


adership; military administration ; military history of the 
nited States; military law; tanks and mechanized warfare; 
tiaircraft defense; signal communications; tactical problems 
the command of rifle and machine gun companies and the 
witzer platoon; drill and command, as platoon, company and 
ttalion commanders. 3% units. 2 sections. Class, JJ or IV’. 


ill M, 1:15-3:05. 
Music 
THEORY AND APPRECIATION 


Alb. Elementary Harmony. 


MR. ALLEN and MR. SUTHERLAND 
study of intervals, scales, tonal magnetism, primary triads, 
minant seventh and ninth chords, and all non-chordal tones. 
‘rmonization of melodies. Prerequisite: Elementary knowl- 
se of the pianoforte. JI and IX. 
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A2a-A2b. Sight Singing and Dictation. MR. LY) 
Training in sight singing; melodic and rhythmic dictation 
a view to discriminate listening. Two periods per week. 1 


MW, V. 


B3a-B3b. Appreciation of Music. MR. SUTHERL 


A course designed to stimulate the enjoyment of music by m 
of the development of intelligent listening; planned to gi 
general idea of the elements, structural principles, and aest 
content of music. Not designed for students majoring in m 
2 units. MW, XI. 


B4a-B4b. History of Music. MR. F 


A general survey of the history of occidental music from 
beginning of the Christian era. Prerequisite: Music Al. 21 
TIAL: 


B5a-B5b. Advanced Harmony. MR, AL 


Secondary harmonies. Modulation and chromatically alt 
chords. Keyboard drill and analysis. Creative work is enc 
aged from the beginning. Harmonization conducted o 
melodic basis. Prerequisite: Music Al or equivalent. VII. 


B6a-B6b. Advanced Dictation. MR. BLANCE 
A continuation of A2a-A2b, employing triads, seventh cl 
and modulation. Dictation in two, three, and four part harn 
Prerequisite A2. 2 units. WF, IX. 


C107a-C107b. Counterpoint. MR. Al 


A study of Simple Counterpoint in the five species with an 
to learn the art of free part-writing. Creative work in va 
contrapuntal forms, as the Invention and the Suite, will be 
taken during the course. Prerequisite: Music B5. VI. 


C109. Form and Analysis. MR. SUTHERI 


Designed to lead to a clear understanding of the principles 
which musical form is based, and to the application of these 
ciples in the works of the great masters of form. Prerequ 
Music BS. 2 units. Offered in alternate years. ( Omitted in 
1938). 


C1lla-Cl11b. ‘The Choral Literatures of the Church. 
MR. CL 


A survey of church music, ancient and modern, with a vi 
its adaptability to present day church usage, both liturgica 
nonliturgical. Two periods per week. One unit. Offered : 
ternate years with Music C112. (Omitted m 1937-1938). A. 
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’a-C112b. The History and Literature of the Organ. 
MR. CLOKEY 


study of the development of the organ from the mechanical 
andpoint; present day tendencies in organ design and con- 
ruction; the literature of the organ. Two periods per week. 
ne unit. A. 


;a-C113b. Orchestration and Instrumentation. 
MR. BLANCHARD 


study of the instruments of the modern orchestra; their 
story, technical limitations and use in various groups; study 
scores and the technique of scoring. This course is especially 
signed to meet the needs of a student desiring the state cer- 
icate. Prerequisite: Music B5. J, 


a-D108b. Free Composition. MR. ALLEN 


ivanced original work in the shorter free styles. Text—Goet- 
hius “Homophonic Forms.” Prerequisite: Music C107. A. 


. Public School Music Methods. MR. COLEMAN 


lection, presentation and interpretation of the song. Methods 

developing sight-singing and other technical problems. A 
ief study of child psychology. Teaching plans with a bibli- 
raphy of material. First semester. 2 units. A. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


lass Instruction (No special fees). 
mrollment for credit is limited to two courses at one time. ) 


B7b. Choral Singing. MR. LYMAN 


ie study and production of choral music, especial attention 
ing given to diction, phrasing, content of the works dealt with, 
d an understanding of musicianship as applied to choral sing- 
s. The Class will be organized as the College Choir and as 
ch will sing and practice on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
ys from 11:55 to 12:20, and on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 
:30 to 12:20. 1 unit. The course may be repeated for credit. 


39b. Orchestra. MR. FISKE 


study of major works of orchestral repertoire and application 
the principles of orchestral routine through public perform- 
2. Two periods of attendance weekly; one hour credit. Ad- 
lonal sectional rehearsals at option of director. The course 
y be repeated for credit. T and fee Sal oy 


Bl0b. Band. MR. BLANCHARD 
e study and production of the best in concert band repertoire. 
0 periods of attendance weekly (also one hour of drill on 
‘urday at 11:00 during football season) ; one hour credit, The 
irsé may be repeated for credit. M and Th, 4:15. 
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Il. Individual Instruction (Special fees charged). 


The student in applied music under individual instruction y 
enrolled for credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree only | 
the written recommendation of the Chairman of an Exar 
Committee and the Head of the Department, and upon the s 
quent favorable action of the Classification Committee. This 
ommendation is based upon the degree of ability and advanc 
shown in Proficiency Tests. Two units per semester for twi 
sons per week; one unit per semester for one lesson per we 
addition to one class lesson per week at the option of the instr 
All work in applied music for which credit is given must be at 
panied or preceded by Music Al. For a second year or mo. 
credit where two lessons per week are taken, this work mu 
accompanied or preceded by Music B5. No college credit is 
for work below “B” (Sophomore) grade. (As many Freshme 
able to pass the prerequisite tests allowing them to take oo 
work, students of all classes are advised to confer with the - 
of the Department regarding eligibility for credit.) Not more 
12 units’ credit in applied music may be counted toward the Bac 
of Arts degree unless the student is able to present a total 
units of “D” (Senior) grade work in any subject. In this ca 
units’ credit may be allowed. Proficiency tests are required or 
students desiring credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


Voice MR. LYMAN, MISS STEVE! 
Organ MR. CL 
Piano MR. OLIVE, MR. SUTHER: 
Violin and Viola MR. | 
Wind and Percussion Instruments MR. BLANC! 


Lessons on other instruments may be arranged for pri 
through the office of the Music Department. 
III. Group Instruction (Special fees charged). 

Class lessons for beginning students are offered at special 
a registration of four persons being set as the class minimum. 
this work no collegiate credit is given. Each class meets 0 
week for an hour. 


Graduate work in composition and study of Music For. 
offered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 


For convenience of reference all of the courses dealing s 
cally with Oriental Affairs are listed below. Students shoul 
ister for these courses under the departmental number giv 
parenthesis. | 


Béa-Béb (History B6a-B6b). The Development of 


Oriental Civilization. MR. 
A general survey of the history and characteristic eleme! 
Oriental civilization essential to an understanding of the 
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mporary Far East. Most attention will be given to China and 
apan. 

1a-C101b (Oriental Languages C101a-C101b). 

Chinese. MR. CHANG 
n elementary reading course in the Chinese language. 


2a-C102b (Oriental Languages C102a-C102b). 
Japanese. MR. FAHS 
n elementary reading course in the Japanese language. 


9 (Political Science C109). Political Problems of 
Eastern Asia. MR. STORY 


hrs. Second semester. WF, J/J, with a third hour at the 
leasure of the instructor. (Omitted in 1937-1938). 


6 (Philosophy C126). Oriental Philosophy. MR. IREDELL 
econd semester. VII. 


7 (Economics D117). Economic Problems of 
the Orient. MR. DUNCAN 
irst semester. VII. 


0 (History D120). History of Far Eastern Diplomacy. 
MR. FAHS 


he history of the diplomatic relations of Eastern Asia primarily 
nce 1800. Second semester. J. 


1 (Political Science D121). The Government of Japan. 
| MR. FAHS 


comparative study of the structure and functioning of the Gov- 
nment of Japan as a background for understanding of con- 
mporary Far Eastern Affairs. First semester. [. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Courses B25 and B27 are general introductions to philosophy. 
' are recommended both for students who wish a general ac- 
atance with the subject, and for those who wish to lay a foun- 
in for advanced work. 

ne year’s work in Philosophy is required for admission to D 
3eS. 


Introduction to Logic. MR. IREDELL 


. study of the elements of deductive and inductive reasoning 
ith special emphasis upon the problems of definition, the nature 
ad use of scientific hypotheses, probability, and deductive and 
iductive fallacies. First semester. IV’. 
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B25a, B25b. History of Philosophy. Mr. 


An introduction to philosophy through the study at first he 
the works of significant and representative philosophers. 
proximately six thinkers will be studied during the year. 1; 
not a survey course, although the main lines of historical | 
opment, especially in ancient Greek thought and in Europe} 
the Renaissance, will be traced. Open to freshmen by p< 
sion. V. 


B27a, B27b. Problems of Philosophy. MR. rae 


An introductory consideration of the meaning and meth 
philosophy, an examination of the thought problems ~ 
emerge in astronomy, geology, physics, biology and psych 
and a review of some of the main philosophic estimates 0} 
VI. 
C123. The Nineteenth Century. MR. 


Main currents of nineteenth century European thought: I 
alism and individualism, utilitarianism, positivism, evoli 
romanticism. Some account will be given of their origins, ai 
the reaction against them by the English idealists an 
Nietzsche, late in the century. Prerequisite: One course in 
osophy. First semester. JX. 


C124. Ethics. MR. 


An examination of the central problems of ethics, includin; 
good and the right, freedom, the concept of rational living 
individual and society, absolute and relative factors, hi 
nature. A course primarily for upperclassmen; some pre 
work in philosophy is recommended, though not required. - 
semester. J. 


| 


C126. Oriental Philosophy. MR. IRE! 
This course is designed to provide the student with a ge 
background of oriental thought as a basis for further stud 
oriental life and culture. An attempt will be made to gal 
appreciation of the thought life of the Orient through a stuc 
some of the more important thinkers and schools of ori 
philosophy and through a comparison of oriental and we: 
philosophical views and cultural ideals. Second semester. 


C132. Philosophy of the State. MR. 
A consideration of the philosophical implications of and 1 
lems arising through society and the state. Second semeste: 


D133. The Philosophy of Science. MR. 
(Omitted in 1937-1938). 
D134. Contemporary Philosophy. MR. IRE! 


A study of contemporary philosophic thought through som 
the main modern thinkers with special reference to the 
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nant ideas of the civilization of today. Prerequisite: Philosophy 
B25 or B27, or such previous work as will provide an equivalent 
grasp of the basic problems of philosophy. Second semester. IV. 


35, Contemporary Philosophy of Education. MR. IREDELL 


‘A consideration of educational philosophies at work in the world 
today, together with a critical analysis of the chief philosophical 
problems involved. The course will include a brief survey of 
some of the current attempts to reform education in this country 
and abroad, and will consider the contributions of some of the 
outstanding contemporary philosophical thinkers to the problems 
‘of education. First semester. JJ1. 


36. The Philosophy of Plato. MR. LEE 
The class will study the philosophy of Plato in detail, reading 
and discussing a number of the Dialogues in the course of the 
semester. Prerequisite: one year’s work in philosophy, prefer- 
ably Philosophy B25 or B27. Second semester. A. 


A considerable range of graduate offerings in Philosophy is avail- 
able under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


| PuysicaL EDUCATION 

Students who wish to prepare to teach physical education in the 
jlic schools may qualify for the general credential with a major 
physical education by completing a program of courses in Pomona 
llege, followed by a year of graduate work in Claremont Colleges. 


MEN AND WOMEN 
A student may count toward graduation not more than one 
ir per semester in “sports” and “activities” during his Lower 
rision years, and not more than one-half hour per semester dur- 
‘his Upper Division years. 
Principles of Healthful Living. 

| MR. NIXON and MISS KELLEY 
An introduction to general hygiene dealing with the meaning and 
significance of physical, mental, and social health as related to 
the individual and to society. Important phases of our National 
health problem. Constructive methods of promoting the health 
of the individual. Defensive hygiene. Special health problems 
of college students and young people generally. Elective either 


semester. 2 units JTTh, VI. Men, Mr. Nixon; women, Miss 
Kelley. 


26. Community Health. MISS KELLEY 
A brief survey of the fields of community and public health 
dealing with the health of people as a group, and with the social 
and governmental activities which are concerned with environ- 
mental control and health promotion. Hygiene and the correla- 


tion of the total health teaching program. Second semester. 2 
units. TTh, IV. 
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C127. Community Recreation. MR. Hi 


A study of the organization of the school and the public 
ground, the types of leadership, and types of activities 
suited for various age periods. Discussion of the techniqt 
organizing the recreation center. Organization of leade 


Limited to upper division students. Second semester, 2 1 
WF, IX. ) 


C128. Nature and Function of Play. MISS KE) 


The biological interpretation of play and the function of pk. 
growth, development and social adjustment. Methods of | 
ership and organization of play activities to bring out n 
habits, attitudes and judgments. First semester. 2 units. / 


C130. Kinesiology. MISS CAWTHO 


An analysis of joint and muscular mechanism, and their rel: 
to problems of bodily development and efficiency. Prerequi 
Anatomy. First semester, J. (Omitted 1937-1938). 


D131. Physical Deviations. MISS CAWTHO 


Study of the causes, prevention, and correction of physical 
fects. Laboratory work includes methods of examination, 
scription of exercises. Prerequisite: C130. First semester J 
I; and laboratory A. 


D133. Principles of Physical Education. MR. ND 


Limited to Seniors preparing to teach Physical Educa 
Second semester. JJ], 


Graduate work leading to various credentials as well as to 
Master’s Degree is offered under the auspices of Claren 
Colleges. 


MEN 

Students engage in programs of physical education activ 
selected according to individual needs as determined by medical 
physical examinations and tests. Complete freedom in the ch 
of activities is permitted only to men who maintain acceptable st: 
ards in health, physical development, and physical efficiency. Am 
the minimum requirements of the Department are good post 
ability to swim, elementary skill in self defense or gymnastics, | 
ficiency in fundamental activities, reasonable skill in at least 
individual sport and in one team game. 

The following physical education activities are carried on ut 
supervision of the Department: Archery, badminton, baseball, 
ketball, boxing, corrective exercises, cross country running, f 
ball, golf, gymnastics, swimming, tennis, touch football, track 
field athletics, volleyball, water polo, wrestling. The student obt 
credit in the required courses listed below by participation in ac! 
ties selected in accordance with the principles set forth in the | 
ceding paragraph. 
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(he College program of intercollegiate athletics is an integral 
of the program of Physical Education. No student is permitted 
rticipate in the more strenuous forms of competition without a 
icate from the College Physician indicating that the individual 
ysically fit for such participation. 


Alb. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 
equired, Freshman year. % to 1% units. A. 

A2b. Gymnastic Exercises. MR. STREHLE 
quired of Freshmen not taking military. % unit. A. 

B3b. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 
squired, Sophomore year. % to 1% units. A. 

34b. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 


squired of Sophomores not taking military. Sophomore year. 
unit. A. 


a-C105b. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 
aquired, Junior year. % to 1% units. A. 
a-C107b. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 


squired, Senior year. % to 1% units. A. 
'a-D219b. Technique of Teaching Physical Education. 
Activities. MR. HEATH, MR. STREHLE and MR. MERRITT 
us course is devoted mainly to methods in teaching and super- 
‘ing athletics. 2 units. A. 

WOMEN’ 
. medical and physical examination is given all entering stu- 
with subsequent posture tests. Physical activities are allowed 
escribed as the result of these examinations. Participation in 
Allb is required for the Freshman year. Students may have 
ym of election in other activities in so far as medical and physi- 
<aminations warrant, but must include during the Freshman 
ophomore years one individual sport, one team or group sport 
ne semester of either tap, folk, or natural dancing. 


: ACTIVITY 

ix units of Physical Education Activities are required for 
ation. One unit is credited for All, Fundamentals, a special 
2 organized in such a fashion as to include the basic funda- 
Is of physical activity. The remaining 5 units may be earned 
‘ticipation in any of the following activities. 


dual Sports Team Sports Dancing Gymnastics 
chery Basketball Rhythmics Danish 
dminton Baseball Creative Individual 
lf Hockey Tap 

ling Speedball Folk 

flery Volleyball 

rimming 

nnis 


its interested in camp leadership are referred to the announcement on 
Be 
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Course in Recreational Games including: 
Croquet Shuffleboard 
Horseshoes Tenniquoits 
Paddle Tennis Tether Ball 
Ping Pong 
Alla-Allb. Fundamentals. THE 
Required, Freshman year. % unit. A. 


A12a-A12b. Sports and Dancing. THE 
Required, Freshman year. % to 1 unit. A. 


B13a-B13b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. THE 
Required, Sophomore year, % unit. A. 


B14a-B14b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. THE 
Required, Sophomore year, % unit. A. 


C115a-C115b. Fundamentals, Sports, or Dancing. THE 
Required, Junior year. % unit. A. 


C117a-C117b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. THE 
Required, Senior year. % unit. A. 


THEORY 
C119a-C119b. Methods in Coaching and Supervising 
Sports. MISS BI 
1 unit. 1st semester F, 1X ; 2nd semester, F, XJ. 
Puysics 


Ala-Alb. Introduction to Physical Science. 


MR. TILESTON and MR. I 
A non-mathematical course intended for those who wish 
tain a knowledge of the fundamental facts, theories and 
cations of physics. The lectures will be illustrated by nu 
experimental demonstrations and the subject will be dev 
from the basis of the electron structure of matter. V/. 
$5.00 each semester. 


B2a-B2b. General Physics. MR. TIL 
A study of the phenomena and laws of mechanics, wave t 
sound, heat, magnetism, electricity and light. This course 
signed to furnish a working knowledge of the basic princi 
physics and is planned especially for those students who ex 
continue their technical studies in physics, chemistry, en: 
ing or medicine. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. I. 


B4a-B4b. Physical Measurements. 


MR. TILESTON and MR. ! 
Quantitative laboratory work in the subjects indicated in ' 
B2a-B2b. Must accompany B2a-B2b. W or Th, 1:1 
1 unit. Laboratory fee, $3.00. 
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0. Slide Rule and Precision of Measurements. MR. HAUPT 


. study of the principles of precision of measurements and the 
pplication of these principles to experimental data. The student 
rill be given the opportunity to learn the operation of the slide 
ule and the computing machine. Prerequisite: Calculus and 
*hysics B2, B4. 3 units. First semester, J/J. Fee $3.00. 


la-C111b. Electricity and Magnetism. MR. TILESTON 


, course in theoretical electricity and magnetism, a study of the 
undamental laws underlying resistance, self and mutual induc- 
ince, and capacity in both direct and alternating current cir- 
uits. Prerequisite: Calculus and Physics B2, B4. 3 units. JJ. 


3a-C1l 3b. Mechanics. MR. HAUPT 


‘inematics and dynamics of motion. Study of forces and their 
elation to motion. Concepts of work, power, momentum, im- 
ulse. Centers of mass, moments of inertia, products of inertia. 
tatics and the equilibrium of particles, rigid bodies and framed 
ructures with special emphasis on engineering applications. 
[echanics and atomic physics. Prerequisite: Calculus. VII. 


9a-D109b. Electrical Measurements. MR. TILESTON 


aboratory in electrical and electromagnetic measurements; in- 
uding the calibration of electrical measuring instruments, meas- 
rement of magnetization, resistance, inductance and capacity. 
ipportunity will be given for work in pyrometry, photometry 
id thermionics. Prerequisite: Physics Cllla-C1llb preceding 
a this course. 1 unit. M, 1:15-4:15. Laboratory 
e, $4.00. 


Sa-D115b. Optics. MR. HAUPT 


he fundamental laws of geometrical and physical optics, the 
ave theory of light, interference, diffraction, polarization, elec- 
omagnetic theory of light, reflection and refraction, dispersion, 
agneto-optics, theory of relativity and introduction to the sub- 
ct of spectroscopy and atomic theory. Prerequisite: Physics 
2, B4 and Calculus. VJ. 


7a-D117b. Optical Measurements. MR. HAUPT 


uantitative verification of the laws of geometrical and physical 
tics, interference, diffraction, polarization, dispersion and re- 
action, photometry and photography. Special emphasis will be 
ven to the work in spectroscopy. Laboratory to accompany 
11S. lunit. F, 1:15-4:15, Laboratory fee, $4.00. 


Ja-D200b. Modern Physics. MR. TILESTON and MR. HAUPT 


lectromagnetic theory of radiation, the electron, properties of 
oving charged bodies. Kinetic theory of gases, thermionics, 
1otoelectric effect. X-rays, spectroscopy, critical potentials, ra- 
Oactivity, isotopes. 1 unit. 
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D220. Research. MR. TILESTON and mp. E 


The following problem is in progress in the department: — 
Properties of high energy ions. 
Majors in the department who are properly qualified w 
accepted as research associates. Each semester. 1 to 3 unit 
Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit. 


PouiTIcaL SCIENCE and Law 
INTRODUCTORY COURSES 
Ala-Alb. The Foundations of Government. MR. § 


The genesis and nature of political control is the inquiry 
first semester; the chief problems confronted in the exerci 
control are considered in the second semester. Only lower 
sion students may register. 2 or 3 units. W, F, XI, with 
hour, M, XI, for those permitted to register for three units. 


B3a, B3b. Contemporary Governments. MR. 
First semester: Modern solutions to problems in the field o 
litical control. The character, institutional forms, and po 
practice of the principal contemporary foreign governments 
special attention to English government. Second sem 
American government including a study of the principle: 
problems of American national, state and municipal polity. 


C101. Principles of Politics. MR. S 
An examination of the fundamental forces, practices and 
lems revealed by man’s experience in the art of govern 
Primarily for junior college transfers. Not open to those 
have had Al. 2or3 units. First semester. WF, VII, witha 
hour, M, VII, for those permitted to register for three unit: 


ADVANCED COURSES 
Unless otherwise specified seven or eight hours work in tl 
troductory courses, listed above, or the written consent of th 
structor, is a prerequisite for registration in the following cour: 


C103a, C103b. Municipal Problems. MR. S 
Modern experience in adjusting the relations between cé 
governments and cities and the attempts of the latter to reo 
ize their polity to meet the terms imposed by democratic 1 
and scientific technology are considered in C103a. The s| 
conditions which arise in metropolitan communities anc 
effort to refashion their political mechanisms and processes, 
special attention to metropolitan areas in California, are sur 
in C103b. JII. (C103b alternates with C109.) 


C105. Introduction to Law. MR. BUI 
The development of American law and legal institutions 
some analysis of the rights and liabilities arising from the 
common legal relationships. First semester. I. 
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8a, C108b. International Relations. MR. SAIT 


n the first semester the main subjects of discussion will be eco- 
jomic discords and harmonies, the cause and effect of war, 
nethods of adjusting disputes, international co-operation, the 
yeace movement, and particularly the League of Nations. The 
econd semester will be devoted to a survey of international law 
_its nature, sources, and content, with emphasis upon the sig- 
iificance of post-war instruments such as the Covenant of the 
_eague, the Statute of the Court, and the Pact of Paris. JI. 


19. Political Problems of Eastern Asia. MR. STORY 


\ survey of the contemporary political life and international rela- 
ions of China, Japan and Asiatic Russia, with particular empha- 
is upon China. Open to upper division students who have had 
yasic work in the Social Sciences or Philosophy. 2 hrs. Sec- 
md semester. WF, I/I, with a third hour at the pleasure of the 
nstructor. (Omitted in 1937-1938). 


12. Public Opinion. MR. STORY 


[he origin and nature of individual and group attitudes toward 
yublic affairs; also an inquiry into the processes by which opinion 
s formulated and expressed and how it becomes effective in law 
ind policy. Second semester. VJJ. 


13a, D113b. Political Institutions. MR. SAIT 


In the first semester attention will be given to the methods of 
upproach (theoretical, scientific, economic, historical, and com- 
yarative), to the origin of the state, its fundamental attributes, 
ind the chief forms that it assumes. In the second semester the 
organs of the state (such as legislature or civil service) and po- 
itical parties will be examined in the light of past evolution and 
oresent tendencies. VJ. 


14. Constitutional Law. MR. BURGESS 


An examination of the Constitution of the United States and 
the decisions of the Supreme Court upon questions arising there- 
under. Second semester. J. 


21 (Oriental Affairs D121). The Government 
of Japan. MR. FAHS 


A comparative study of the structure and functioning of the 
Government of Japan as a background for understanding of con- 
temporary Far Eastern Affairs. First semester. J. 


THE READING PROGRAM IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


A student who desires to read in Political Science will qualify 
admission to honors (see p. 56) ; for concentration in the field of 
ial Science (see p. 69), and will adopt the following Reading 
gram as the dominating feature of his upper division work. This 
gram is designed to prepare those who aspire to intelligent par- 
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ticipation in public affairs, to enter public service or to do gra 
work in Political Science or Law. The Reading Program repr 
a possible twenty-four hours of credit in the department, wi 
additional six hours contingent upon the completion of re 
courses planned for the summer months. The amount of cre 
be assigned to any individual Reader will depend upon the app 
of his work at the end of his Senior year. At that time a ser} 
comprehensive examinations, written and oral, are given to all ] 
ers during the month of May with a view to testing the Re: 
range and thoroughness of achievement and the degree of mat 
which characterizes his thinking. Readers who seek their d 
with “Distinction in Political Science” will also prepare a t 
during Senior year: 

The Reading Program emphasizes certain features whict 
designed to assure perspective and to impart organization and ¢ 
tion to the Reader’s effort in the field as a whole: 

(1) Each Reader registers, not for individual courses, bu 
the entire program, e.g., C151, C152 in the Junior year, and | 
D252 in the Senior year. In making up their programs Reader. 
advised to confer with all members of the Department, but r 
tration will be made through the head of the department. 

(2) As directive and contributing elements, not less than 
advanced courses from the departmental offerings available in 
litical Science at Pomona and the course on Modern Political I 
at Scripps College will be incorporated and completed in 
Reader’s program. Registration for these is indicated as foll 
C151 (C108) or, D252 (Diz): 

(3) Readers are furnished a selected bibliography covering 
four sections of the program; in consultation with some met 
of the department they will formulate their program of reading 
each semester and for summer work if the latter is entered u 
Each reader is responsible for a sound general knowledge of 
material indicated in each section, and is expected to develop | 
individual emphasis as interest and time dictate and as may be ag 
upon in consultation with his adviser in three subjects chosen u 
Section 2. 

(4) In addition to individual conferences with a member of 
department who acts as his adviser, each reader will meet bi-we 
in a pro-seminar group with the departmental faculty for the 
sentation of selected reports and discussion. 


C151, C152. Reading in Political Science. 
MR. BURGESS, MR. SAIT and MR. STORY, MR. FAHS, MR. 
MR. SAUNDERS (Scripps) coopera 


D251, D252. Reading in Political Science. 
MR. BURGESS, MR. SAIT and MR. STORY, MR. FAHS, MR. 


MR. SAUNDERS (Scripps) coopera 
1. Political Thought: The great classics of Political Sci 
from Plato’s Republic to the significant works of contempora 
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Governmental Institutions: General Reading in the following 
jects, in three of which individual emphases shall be stressed. 
qa. American Government. 

b. Foreign Governments. 

c. Comparative Municipal Government. 

d. International Political Institutions. 

e. Comparative Legal Institutions. 

f. Public Opinion. 

g. Public Administration. 

Political Biography: The lives of great public leaders, with 
ne emphasis upon those of the United States and Great Britain. 
Jorks” and autobiographies will be included. 

Bibliography and Methods: A survey of bibliographical guides 
1 helps; methods of investigation. 24-30 units. A. 


GRADUATE WorRK IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


ry 9. American Diplomatic History. MR. COOKE 
cond semester. 

sophy 3. Philosophy of the State. MR. LEE 
cond semester. 

cal Science 1. Public Administration. MR. STORY 
th semesters. 

cal Science 2. Public Opinion. MR. STORY 
cond semester. 

cal Science 3. Constitutional Law. MR. BURGESS 


cond semester. 
cal Science 4a, 4b. International Law and Relations. 


MR. SAIT 
th semesters. 
cal Science §. Comparative Government. MR. SAIT 
‘th semesters. 
cal Science 6. Political Theory. MR. SAUNDERS 
th semesters. 
cal Science 7. Political Problems of Eastern Asia. 
MR. STORY 


cond semester. 


PsyCHOLOGY 
a, Blb is prerequisite to all further courses in the department. 


Bib. Elements of Psychology. Mr. EWER and MR. ELLIS 


1e fundamental facts and laws of the mind. Principles of 
nsation, perception, memory, thought, feeling, emotion, instinct, 
id will. The relation of mental processes to the nervous sys- 
n and to action. Practical applications in various fields. Mr. 


wer, IV; Mr. Ellis, VJ. 
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C104. Child Psychology. MR, EL} 


An intensive survey of physical and mental growth and develc 
ment. Particular attention will be given to methods of ch 
training and to the hygiene of growth. Second semester. V 


6 
( 


C105. Individual Differences. MR. ELT 
A study of the nature and extent of individual differences ay 
their causes as determined by objective methods. Age, sex a) 
race differences. Genius, subnormality, insanity and criminali 
The organization of mind. Applications in various fields ay 
considered briefly. First semester. JV. | | 

C106. Problems of Psychical Research. MR. EWE 
The mysterious phenomena of the mind presented in the light ( 
scientific psychology. The subjects considered include hype 
esthesia, automatisms, illusions and hallucinations, hypnotisr 
contemporary occultism and spiritualism. First semester, / 


C107. Educational Psychology. MR. EWE 


Practical applications of psychology to education. The natut 
of the learner; principal features of the learning process; prit 
ciples of motivation; methods of mental measurements. Fir: 
semester, VII. 


C118. Experimental Psychology. one 


A laboratory course in psychology accompanied by lectures an 
discussions of the principles of scientific method used in psyche 
logical investigations. First semester. Class, MF, IJJ; labora 
tory W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee $2.00. 


D112. Social Psychology. MR. EWE 


Mental processes underlying social order and progress; the indi 
vidual as the social unit; collective forms of behavior. Secon 
semester. VJ. 


D117. The Nature and Measurement of Intelligence. MR. ELL 


A study of the nature of intelligence and the principles an 
methods of intelligence testing with special emphasis upon th 
method of giving the Stanford Revision of the Binet Tests. Sec 
ond semester. JV. 


D209a, D209b. Advanced Psychology. MR. EWER and MR. ELLI 


Only D209a will be given in 1937-1938. The subject will be th 
historical development of psychology, and the leading contempo 
rary systems. JA. 


Graduate work in various aspects and applications of psycholog. 
is offered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION iba ts: 


PuBLic ADDRESS 


\ib. English: An Introductory Course. MR. SCOTT 


(In cooperation with the Department of English). 

e fundamental principles of literary criticism and interpreta- 
n together with reading and study of specimens of the more 
portant literary types; instruction and practice in writing and 
sech. 4 units. Prerequisite for all other departmental courses. 
sn: WF, I; section meetings at JJ; Women: TTA, II; section 
eting at J. 


B32b. Public Address. MR. SCOTT 


-ercises in voice development and platform deportment. Train- 
y in analysis of subjects, selection and arrangement of ma- 
‘ial, psychological adaptation of material and treatment to 
ecific audiences. 2 units. MW, III. 


-B33b. Principles of Interpretative Reading. MR. SCOTT 


udy of the technique of effective oral interpretation of litera- 
re. Application of this technique in the reading of various 
erary types. 2 units. TTh, VJ. 


_B35b. Argumentation and Debate. MR, SCOTT 


udy of the principles of argumentation and practical applica- 
mn of these principles in class debates. Debate subjects for the 
e year analyzed and debated. 2 units. MW, V. 


'a-C131b. Advanced Public Address. MR. SCOTT 


raining in the construction and delivery of formal addresses. 
rerequisite: Public Address B32 or equivalent. 2 units. TTh, 
; 


ta, C134b. Reading of Dramatic Literature. MR. SCOTT 


he intensive study of a limited number of standard plays, with 
nphasis on dramatic values in character and plot. Interpreta- 
ve reading of these plays in class. Recital programs before the 
ass. Prerequisite: Public Address B33 or equivalent. 2 units. 
W, VII. 


RELIGION 


Introductory Study of Religion. MR. MELAND 


n orientation course for underclassmen, aiming at an elemen- 
ry acquaintance with the historical and philosophical study of 
eligious cultures, institutions, and beliefs. Attention will be 
iven to the beginnings of the religious response, the religious 
fe among primitive peoples, and the development of religion in 
igher forms of civilization, with some interpretation of the 
unction of religion in the modern world. Each semester. ih, 


114 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
B2a, B2b. The Religious Literature of the World. | 


A survey of the religious literature of the major religions, |. 
cluding the Hindu Vedas and Epics, the Lotus of the Good L;: 
and Paradise Scriptures of Buddhism, the Analects of Confucia 
ism, the Ko-ji-ki of Shinto, the Avesta of Zoroastrianism, t. 
Old and New Testament of Christianity, and the Koran of Isla; 
Z units. WF, XI. (Omitted in 1937-1938), | 


B3a, B3b. The Growth of Christianity in the Modern World, | 


A survey of developments within Christianity since the eighteen: 
century with a view to interpreting its modern outlook and inst 
tutional life. The first semester deals with the development ( 
the distinctive elements of modern Christianity. The secor 
semester interprets the constructive program of the Christia 


church in modern life. 2 units. TTh, XII. (Omitted in 193; 
1938). 


C103a, C103b. The History of Religions. 


A study of the religious cultures of the world through the age: 
The first semester deals with the growth of religion in th 
ancient cultures of India, Persia, China, and Japan. The secon 
semester covers the rise of religion in the Mediterranean worl 
giving particular attention to the cults of ancient Egypt, Babylor 
Palestine, Greece, Rome, Christian Europe, and Islam. (Omiite 
in 1937-1938). 


C105a, C105b. Modern Movements in World Religions. 


MR. MELAN! 


A survey of significant developments in the major religions o 
the world since the opening of the twentieth century. Attentiot 
will be given to tendencies in the various religions to come t 
terms with the modern scientific outlook, and to transformation 
and tensions resulting from recent political and economic change 
in national and world situations. JV. 


D110. Contemporary Philosophies of Religion. MR. MELANI 


A study of present developments in philosophy of religion. At 
tention is given to the nature and function of religion, its relatiot 
to science, art, and morality, and to the basic concepts that ente 
into religious thought, followed by a survey of American philoso 
phies of religion and related movements in Europe. First semes: 
ter hs 


D111. The Psychology of the Religious Life. MR. MELANI 


This course aims to interpret religious living from the stand. 
point of the modern man, giving particular attention to. the in- 
sights of modern psychology, mental hygiene, and ethics that 
bear upon human maturation and growth toward fulfillment o! 
life. Second semester. JV, 
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ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


FRENCH 
\1b. Elementary. MRS. BISSIRI, MR. CROWELL 


entials of grammar and pronunciation; readings from easy 
dern texts; writing from dictation; practice in speaking. JV, 


3b. Intermediate. MRS. BISSIRI, MR. CROWELL 


-eview of grammar with the translation of moderately difficult 
elish into French; conversation. Extensive reading of mod- 
French texts representing as many literary forms as possible; 
art of this reading is done as outside assignments ; French his- 
y, geography, culture, etc., are stressed in class discussions as 
as time allows. J//, VII. 


1, C103b. Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
MRS. BISSIRI 


the first semester stress will be upon the theater, from the 
nantic period to the end of the century. In the second semes- 
, an intensive study of the romantic poets will be made, fol- 
ved by a consideration of the later poets and certain prose 
iters outside the field of the novel. V. 


1-C111b. Composition and Conversation. MRS. BISSIRI 


ensive drill in written and oral expression; free composition ; 
tation; conversation on assigned topics or extempore, with 
cial stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation and 
onation, phonetics being used as an aid. This course is con- 
ected, for the most part, in French. JV. 


a, D113b. Literature of the Seventeenth Century. 
MRS. BISSIRI 


the first semester, introductory lectures on the historical back- 
ound and the precursors of the great dramatists, with a de- 
led study of the great plays of Corneille and Racine and cer- 
n of the writings of Boileau, Mme. de Maintenon and others; 
lowed in the second semester by a detailed study of Moliére 
d a consideration of La Fontaine, La Bruyére, Descartes, 
scal, etc. XJ. 


Le Moyen Age et La Renaissance. MR. JONES 


troductory lectures on the language and literature of the 
ddle ages. Study of early French poetry; Les chroniqueurs ; 
lion, etc. Followed by lectures on the Renaissance and a study 
the Pléiade, Rabelais, Montaigne, Marot, etc. Collateral read- 
ys. First semester. JV. 
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D120. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. MR. JON! 


A critical study of the French philosophers of the eighteenth ce: 
tury with especial attention to Montesquieu, Voltaire and J. 
Rousseau. Collateral readings and reports. Second semester, /] 


SPANISH 
Ala-Alb. Elementary. MISS HUSSO 


Essentials of grammar and pronunciation; readings from eas 
modern texts; writing from dictation; practice in speaking. )/] 


B3a-B3b. Intermediate. Grammar Review and Modern 
Readings. MISS HUSSON and MR. CROWEL 


A review of grammar with the translation of moderately difficul 
English into Spanish; conversation. Extensive reading of mod 
ern Spanish texts chosen to represent as many literary forms a 
possible; a part of this reading is done as outside assignments 
Spanish history, geography, culture, etc., are stressed in clas 
discussions as far_as time allows. Prerequisite: Spanish Al o 
equivalent. V7, XI. 


C103. The Theater of the Nineteenth Century. Miss Husson 


Study of the works of such dramatists as Moratin, Martinez d 
la Rosa, Duque de Rivas, Gutiérrez, Hartzenbusch, Lopez di 
Ayala, Breton de los Herreros, Tamayo y Baus, Echegaray, an¢ 
others. First semester. [J. 


C104. The Novel of the Nineteenth Century. MISS HUSSON 


Study of certain of the works of Ferndn Caballero, Pedro d 
Alarcon, Valera, Pereda, Galddés, Pardo-Bazan, Valdés, anc 
Blasco Ibafiez. Second semester. J. 


C11la-C111b. Spanish Composition and Conversation. 
MISS HUSSON 


Intensive drill in written and oral expression; free composition; 
dictation; conversation, on assigned topics or extempore, with 
especial stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation and 
intonation. This course is conducted, for the most part, in Span- 
shill: 


D113a,D113b. Literature of the “Siglo de Oro.” MR. CROWELL 


In the first semester, the life and works of Cervantes, including 
an intensive study of the “Quijote”; followed, in the second 
semester, by a consideration of the dramatic writings of Lope 
de Vega, Tirso, Ruiz de Alarcén, and Calderén. Assigned out- 
side readings and reports. JJ/I. 


D117. Survey of Spanish Literature. MR. CROWELL 
The development of Spanish literature from the earliest times 
to the present. In connection with readings and reports oppor- 
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ity will be afforded each student to work up phases of the 
ject in which he finds himself deficient. (Omitted in 1937- 


2). 
, D115b. Spanish American Literature. MR. CROWELL 


ss study of some of the outstanding literary productions of 
panic America. Extensive outside readings; individual re- 
ts. Geography, history and culture are stressed in introduc- 
7 lectures and class discussions. JIJ. (Omitted in 1937-1938). 


ITALIAN 


B31b. Elementary. MR. JONES 


apid survey of the grammar with special emphasis on the pro- 
iciation. Extensive reading of modern prose. Open only to 
dents who have a thorough grounding in French, Spanish, or 
ins VI. 


the Romance field the graduate seminars offered under the 
remont Colleges plan center on the following periods of the 
rature: 
French: 16th Century, 19th Century, 
| Contemporary Period. 
Spanish: From Beginnings to Golden Age, 
- Golden Age, 19th Century, 
Contemporary Period. 


SOCIOLOGY 


B21b. Elements of Sociology. MR. KIRK 


. introduction to the study of society. Designed to give the 
dent an orientation in the social sciences and to develop a 
sical, comparative, and constructive attitude toward contem- 
vary social problems. Application of sociological principles to 
dern social problems, such as race prejudice and movements 
. population, urbanization and neo-Malthusianism, marriage 
1 divorce, poverty and crime, child welfare, leisure time 
ivities. IV and VJ. 


. Criminology. MR. KIRK 


le nature and evolution of crime; the organic and environ- 
intal causes of crime; an examination of criminal procedure. 
le historical development of the principles and methods of 
tishment. The new scientific approach to the treatment of 
linquents in the courts and in penal institutions. Prevention 
delinquencies through control of the causes. First semester. lV’. 


). Labor Problems. MR. KIRK 


‘survey of labor problems and causes of industrial unrest, col- 
‘tive bargaining and trade unionism, child labor, scientific man- 
ment, labor legislation, methods of promoting industrial peace, 
»blems of reconstruction. Second semester. JV. 
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D133. Theories of Social Reform. MR, k 


A study of various proposals for social reconstruction includ: 
The Utopians, Marxian Socialism, Fabian Socialism, Syndical 
and Anarchy. An investigation of contemporary experiment 
social reorganization: The British Labor Movement, The Fa: 
Regime, Soviet Russia and the Cooperative Movement in Eur 
India, and America. First semester. III. 


D134. Contemporary Sociological Thought. MR. K 


An analysis of the facts and forces involved in the organizat 
and modification of society with special emphasis upon isolat 
social distance, conflict and accommodation. A survey of 
leading sociological theories, and an historical and analyt: 
study of leading sociological thinkers as a basis for an unc 
standing of society and its problems. Second semester. JI]. 


D251, D252. Advanced Studies in Sociology. 


Research in social problems and agencies. Various techniq 
which have been developed in sociological research will be u 
in making individual or group surveys for the purpose of dem 
strating the relative merit, the special contribution and the d 
nite limitations of the several tools of research. 4. (Omitted 
1937-1938). 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 119 
SUMMER SESSION 


though the main work of the Summer Session formerly con- 
1 by Pomona College has been transferred to Claremont 
es, Pomona College still maintains summer work at Laguna 
and Bluff Lake. 

ie Department of Zoology conducts work at the Laguna 
Marine Laboratory, Professor W. A. Hilton, Director. 
the Pomona College summer camp in the San Bernardino 
-ains, Professor Taylor gives theoretical and practical work 
1 surveying and Mr. Beggs gives instruction in applied art. 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 
1936-1937 
Compiled March 1, 1937 
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ddition to the above, 4 Claremont Colleges students, 85 
s College students and 1 student from La Verne College 
aken some work in Pomona College during 1936-1937. 
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Concentration in Special Fields, Harwood Hall, 35 
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Courses, Designation of, 74 Honnold, William Lincoln, 
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17. Holmes Hall 
Index 19. Pearsons Hall 
20. Crookshank Hall 


TEMPORARY 


! 
| 
wl 23. Mason Hall 
| PERMANENT 25. Library 
S 26. Bridges Auditorium 
= 3. Eli P. Clark Hall 29, Volley Ball Court 
| 5. Eli P. Clark Hall and 29-A. Baseball Field 
i Frary Hall 30. Brackett Observatory 
8. Tennis Courts 31. Open-Air Theater 
9. Alumni Athletic Fields 39. Hockey Field 
‘| 10. Training Quarters 33. Tennis Courts 
o-| 11. Swimming Pool 35. Tennis Courts 
4 13. Smiley Hall 36. Sumner Hall 
s 14. Student Building 38. Bridges Hall 
Z| 39. Rembrandt Hall 
re 40. President’s House 
STREET 41. Claremont Inn 
eee 7 fi 44, Harwood Court 
: \\ ay 49. Florence Carrier 
\\ ‘ey : Blaisdell Hall 
\\ 8 ji 51. Women’s Playing 
1 eae Field 
toy '; = 52. Field House 
yA ii a 53. Women’s Playing 
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NN / <! 58.Heating Plant 
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6. Garages 

7. College Shops 
21. Harwood Hall 
27. Little Gymnasium 
28. Big Gymnasium 
43. Baldwin House 
45. Kenyon House 
47. Garages 
50. Brackett House 
56. Haddon Hall 
. Denison House 


PROPOSED 


1. Dean’s House 

2. Men’s Dormitory 

4, Browsing Room and 
Lounge 

12. Men’s Gymnasium 

15. Chapel 

16. Dramatic Studio 

18. Botany Building 

22. Physics Building 

24, Addition to Library 

30. Brackett Observatory 

384. Museum of 
Pomoniana 

37. Music Annex 

42. Residence for Dean 
of Women 

46. Women’s Dormitory 

48. Women’s Dining Hall 

54. Pool 

95. Women’s Gymnasium 
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HOSPITALITY 


The Claremont Inn, beautifully located on College Aven 
opposite the campus, is the guest house of the colleges and cor 
munity, and is owned and operated by the institution. Pare: 
and friends are invited to use the facilities of the Inn for lon; 
or shorter periods during visits to Claremont. Public and priv: 
dining rooms and accommodations for sixty guests under bo 
the American and European plans are provided. Students who 
not return home during vacation periods find the Inn a conve 
ent vacation home. The hospitality of the Inn expresses in p: 
the friendliness of the colleges and the community. 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1938 


19, Monday 

20, Tuesday 
21, Wednesday 
22, Thursday 


22, Thursday 
22, Thursday 


13, Thursday 
23, Wednesday 
28, Monday 


15, Thursday 
16, Friday 


193% 


3, Tuesday 
25, Wednesday 

4, Saturday 

6, Monday 


7, Tuesday 
&, Wednesday 
9, Thursday 
25, Saturday 
14, Friday 
24, Monday 
26, Friday 


6, Tuesday 
19, Monday 


Conference Day for all new stu- 
dents 

Registration Day for all new stu- 
dents 

Registration Day for returning 
students 

Registration Day for returning 
students 


Opening Convocation, 11:00 a. m. 

First Semester Classes begin, 
1215. 94m: 

Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 
11:00 a. m. 

Thanksgiving Recess begins, 6:00 


Dem 
Thanksgiving Recess ends, 8:00 

asta 
Christmas Music, 7:00 p. m. 
Christmas Recess begins, 6:00 

p. m. 


Christmas Recess ends, 8:00 a. m. 

Examinations Begin 

First Semester Ends 

Registration Day for Freshmen, 
Sophomores and Specials 

Registration Day for Juniors and 
Seniors 

Second Semester Classes begin, 
8:00 a. m. 

Opening Convocation of Second 
Semester, 11:00 a. m. 

Matriculation and Parents’ Day 
Convocation, 11:00 a. m. 

Spring Recess begins, 6:00 p. m. 

Spring Recess ends, 8:00 a. m. 

Memorial Convocation 

Examinations begin 

Commencement 


SUMMER VACATION 


18, Monday 

19, Tuesday 
20, Wednesday 
21, Thursday 


Registration Days 


Convocation, 11:00 a. m. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


GEORGE W. MARSTON, LL.D. 
Frank H. Harwoop 
DELL A. SCHWEITZER 
RupDoLPH J. Wic 

CHARLES K. EDMUNDS, PH.D. 
ERNEST E. JONES 

GEORGE S. SUMNER, PH.D. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 
The President of Claremont Colleges, Ex Officio 


The President of the Alumni Association, Ex Officio 


Term of Office Expires June, 1938 
SUSANNA BrixBy BRYANT 
ArTHUR M. DOLE 
CuHarLes K. EDMUNDS, PH.D. 
DELL A. SCHWEITZER 
JostaH SIBLEY, D.D. 
FREDERICK W. WILLIAMSON 
Term of Office Expires June, 1939 
LUTHER FREEMAN, D.D. 
Epwarp C. HARwoop 
FrANK H. Harwoop 
Mary McLean OLNEY 
Frep M. WIiLcox 
WILLIAM RAYMOND 
Term of Office Expires June, 1940 
LLEWELLYN BIXBY 
C. STANLEY CHAPMAN 
Mary CLARK EVERSOLE 
GrorGE W. MARSTON, LL.D. 
Rosert P. JENNINGS 
PAuL S. ARMSTRONG 
Term of Office Expires June, 1941 
WILLIAM B. Himrop 
ARTHUR J. McFADDEN 
RatpH J. REED 
Cart S. PATTON, D.D. 
James E. SHELTON 
James W. FIFIELD, JR. D.D. 
Term of Office Expires June, 1942 
ARTHUR S. BENT 
GrorcE L. EASTMAN 
Epwin F. HAHN 
SEELEY G. Mupp, M.D. 
RupoLeH J. WIG 
ELIZABETH C, TREANOR 
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FACULTY 


LES KEYSER EDMUNDS 345 College Ave. 
President, 1928. 


4 Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


y CLARENCE NorTON 145 W. Seventh St. 
Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the Greek Language and Litera- 
ture on the Edwin Clarence Norton Foundation, 1888. Emeritus. 

< PARKHURST BRACKETT 270 E. Third St. 
Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett Foundation 
and Director of the Observatory, 1888. Emeritus. 

: Exta Berry 353 W. Eleventh St. 
Dean of Women, and Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1909. 
Emeritus. 

OND CUMMINGs Brooks 5353 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 
>rvofessor of Religion on the Nancy M. Lyon Foundation, 1921. 
Umeritus. 

1M PoLtk RussELL 506 E. Sixth St. 


>rofessor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foundation, 1904. 
imeritus. 


‘AL GARBUTT FRAMPTON” 927 Harvard Ave. 


*rofessor of the English Language, 1904. 
. M.A., D.Litt., Illinois College; M.A., Harvard University. 


mM ATwoop HILTON 1293 Dartmouth Ave. 
'rofessor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundation, 
905. 

© Cornell University; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


‘RD CAPEN EWER 706 Indian Hill Blvd. 


rofessor of Psychology, 1916. 
f Brown University; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 
ty, 


> Haine LYMan 357 W. Tenth St. 
rofessor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music, 1917. 

f Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, William 
‘Ids, Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes 
ver and other American masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. 
Gaculty arranged in order of appointment to present rank. The date 
nach case denotes the beginning of original term of service. 

non leave, second semester, 1938-39. 


10 FACULTY 


Maro BEATH JONES 807 College A 


Professor of French Literature and Instructor in Italian, 1911. 
B.A., Boston University; M.A., Boston University. Graduate Stud 
Universities of Chicago, Geneva and Barcelona. 


WiuttiaM Evan NIcHOLL Eli P. Clark FE 


Dean of the College and Professor of Education, 1919. 
B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Stud 
Edinburgh University. 


HomMeER ELMER ROBBINS 487 Harrison A 


Professor of Classical History and Language, 1915. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


Bruce McCuLLEY 210 E. Foothill Bl 


Professor of English Literature, 1921. 
B.A., Hiram College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Har 
University. 


WILuiAM Kirk 705 Indian Hill BI 


Professor of Social Economics on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 192 
B.A., Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


GEORGE SAMUEL BURGESS 1175 College A 


Professor of Law and Secretary of the Faculty, 1918. 
B.A., University of Michigan; J.D., University of Michigan. 


EuceNnEe Wuirte Nixon’ 1034 Harvard A 


Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1916. 
B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate Stu 
Illinois and California Universities. 


FRANK WESLEY PrrMaNn” 116 E. Twelfth 
Professor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Found 


tion, 1924. 
Ph.B., Yale University; M.A., Yale University; Ph.D., Yale University. 


RoLaND Ray TILESTON 1129 Dartmouth J 


Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1925. ; 
B.A., Dartmouth College; M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc. Colc 
College. | 


1Absent on leave, first semester, 1938-39. 


2Absent on leave, second semester, 1938-39. 


FACULTY 11 


JARLES [TABOR FITTS 826 Harvard Ave. 


Professor of Education, 1919. 
B.A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate Student, 
Harvard University. 


mLip ALEXANDER Munz* 1165 Indian Hill Blvd. 


Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Foundation, 
1917. 
B.A., M.A., University of Denver; Ph.D., Cornell University. Graduate 
Student, University of Chicago. 


INNETH DUNCAN 1100 Harvard Ave. 


Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation, 1926. 
B.A., Wabash College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., University 
of Michigan. 


“FRED OswaLD WoopFrorpD 443 W. Tenth St. 


Professor of Geology, 1915. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 


ssiE EpITH GIBSON 
Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1927. 


-B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. Graduate 
Student, California and Columbia Universities. 


HARLES JUDSON ROBINSON 809 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Chemistry on the Carnegie Foundation, 1927. 
B.S., Illinois Wesleyan University; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


(WARD TAYLOR 1022 Harvard Ave. 


Professor of Engineering Mathematics, 1920. 


C.E., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southern California. 
Graduate Student, University of Oregon. 


[WARD McCHESNEY SAIT 238 E. Seventh St. 
Professor of Political Science, 1928. 


‘B.A., Toronto University; M.A., Toronto University; Ph.D., Columbia 
University. 


(TESTER GEORGE JAEGER™ 1045 Yale Ave. 


Professor of Mathematics, 1931. 
B.A., B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


- — 


"sent on leave 1938-39. 
sent on leave, first semester, 1938-39. 


12 FACULTY 


Rosert SIDNEY EL.is’ 1120 Harvard A 


Professor of Psychology, 1931. 
B.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


WALTER ALFRED ALLEN 175 East 12th 
Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. 
B.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American G 
of Organists. 


EVERETT SAMUEL OLIVE University Club, 8th and Amh 
Professor of Piano, 1923. 


B.Mus., Simpson College. Graduate Student, Simpson College. Pupi 
Moritz Mayer-Mahr and Mme. Teresa Carreno in Berlin. 


JosEPH WapDDELL CLOKEY Via Los A 
Professor of Organ, 1926. 


B.A., Litt.D., Miami University. Graduate, Cincinnati Conservatory 
Music. 


Howarp Hunt PaTTEE 188 West 7th 
Director of Admissions, 1932. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University; Graduate Stuc 
Columbia University. 


James WHITE CROWELL 1278 Yale A 
Professor of Romance Languages, 1929. 
B.S., Haverford College; M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell | 
versity. ‘ 


CHaARLEs P, STIVERS 505 West 12th 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1936. 
B.S., University of Wisconsin; Graduate, Advanced Course, Infa 
School; Graduate, Command and General Staff School; Graduate, A 
War College. Major, Infantry, U. S. Army. 


ELIZABETH KELLEY Maryland / 
Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1928. 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; M.A., New York University. Grad 
Student, Stanford University. 


ELLiotT Curtis LINCOLN’ 472 W. Tenth 
Associate Professor of English Literature, 1924. 
B.A., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Har 
University. 


BENJAMIN Davip ScoTT 828 College / 
Associate Professor of Public Address, 1923. 
B.A., University of Southern California; $.T.B. Boston University; 4 
Boston University. Graduate work, Boston, Brown and Harvard 
versities. 


1Absent on leave, first semester, 1938-39. 


FACULTY 13 


7ALTER TICKNOR WHITNEY 445 W. Tenth St. 


Associate Professor of Astronomy, and Director of the Frank P. 
Brackett Observatory, 1929. 


B.S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


FRNARD EUGENE MELAND 1111 Harvard Ave. 


Associate Professor of Religion, 1936. 


BA. Park College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. Graduate Student, 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Marburg University. 


'goMAS MONTAGUE BEcGs 424 W. Tenth St. 
Associate Professor of Art, 1926. 

 B.F.A., Yale University. Graduate, General Art Course at Pratt Institute. 

ARL BAUMANN- 459 West 11th St. 
Associate Professor of German, 1931. 

 Ph.D., University of Basel. 

‘ALPH HALSTEAD PARKER 

| Librarian, 1937. 

 B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Texas. 

RANCIS RAYMOND IREDELL 1060 College Ave. 


Associate Professor of Philosophy, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


IAROLD Davis 435 W. 8th St. 


Associate Professor of English, 1927. 
B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., Oxford University. 


SOLVIN HEATH 270 W. 12th St. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
_ B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. 


OBERT LOBINGIER STREHLE 1019 Dartmouth Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. 


B.A., Pomona College. M.A., Claremont Colleges. Graduate Student, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, University of California, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


Absent on leave, first semester, 1938-39. 


14 “FACULEY: 


Rosa Friepa Bissirt’ 232 West Sth 


Assistant Professor of French, 1920. 
B.A., Kreuzlingen College, Switzerland. 


MarcareT Husson i Maryland A 


Assistant Professor of Spanish, 1925. 
B.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate sti 
centro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid. 


EMILIE ELIZABETH WAGNER 428 W. Tenth 


Assistant Professor of German, 1928, 
B.A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Doctorat 
l’Université, mention Lettres, Toulouse. 


MarIoN JEANETTE EWING 487 W. Sixth 


Assistant Librarian, 1912. 
B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University. 


Curtis Haupt’ 451 West 7th 


Assistant Professor of Physics, 1930. 
B.A., Colorado College; M.A., University of California. Ph.D., Univ 
sity of California. 


ERNEST ALBERT STRATHMANN 160 West 11th 


Assistant Professor of English, 1932. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University 


NorMAN THEODORE NEss §29 Indian Hill Bh 


Assistant Professor of Economics, 1928. 
B.A., Carleton College; M.A., University of California; Graduate Stude 
Harvard University. 


GoRDON SUTHERLAND’ 120 W. 9th: 


Assistant Professor of Piano, 1931. 
B.Mus. and M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. 


Apa Coorer CAawsEyY 130 W. Tenth | 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1930. 
B.S., University of Wisconsin. Graduate Student, Universities Wiscor 
and Southern California. 


Frank E. BarBER 430 West 12th: 


Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1937. 
Graduate, Infantry School. Major, U. S. Army. 


*Absent on leave, second semester, 1938-39. 
?Absent on leave 1938-39, 


FACULTY 15 


ayMOND Goss McKELVEY 489 West 6th St. 


Assistant Professor of Political Science, 1937. 
B.A., Cornell University; M.A., Claremont Colleges; Graduate Student, 


Columbia University. 
ENNETH G. FIsKE 905 Harvard Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Violin, 1936. 
B.Mus., M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. 
anL JAY MERRITT Eli P. Clark Hall 
Instructor in Physical Education, and Freshman Class Adviser, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College. 
fary C. LOVE 466 W. Sixth St. 


Head of Library Loan Department, 1929. 
B.A., M.A., Stanford University. 


IRGINIA PRINCEHOUSE ALLEN 175 East 12th St. 


Instructor in Dramatics, 1930. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, School of Dramatics, Yale Uni- 
versity. M.A., Claremont Colleges. 


UCILLE STEVENSON 423 W. Cucamonga 


Instructor in Voice, 1931. 
Student of Charles W. Clark, Alice Prince Miller and Rita Bastiannini. 


STHER Goss BrisTOL 712 Yale Ave. 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
 B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Columbia University. 


LIZABETH CAWTHORNE 736 N. College Ave. 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
B.A., M.A., University of California. 
‘YRIL JURECKA 163 W. 11th St. 


Instructor in Art, 1932. 
Graduate, Imperial and Royal College of Sculpture, Horice, Bohemia, now 
, Czechoslovakia. 
SONSTANCE Hastincs Woop 353 West 11th St. 
Recorder, 1936. 
B.A., Smith College. 
Vitam G. BLANCHARD 140 West 8th St. 


Instructor in Music, 1936. 
B.Mus., DePauw University; M.Mus., University of Michigan. 
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JoHn HaskeL_t KEMBLE Eli P. Clark Hall 
Instructor in History, 1936. 
B.A., Stanford University; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


HucuH J. HAMILTON 710 West 3rd St., Pomona 
Instructor in Mathematics, 1936. 


B.A., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., Ph.D., Brown Uni- 
versity. 


Doris EMILY CLAYTON 487 West 6th St. 
Instructor in Biology, 1936. 


B.A., San Diego State College; M.A., Claremont Colleges; Graduate Stu- 
dent Stanford University. 


CHARLES BuRTON Fans 536 West 6th St. 
Instructor in Oriental Affairs, 1936. 


B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Northwestern University; Graduate Student, University 
of Berlin. Fellow of General Education Board in Paris and Japan. 


GERALDINE WOMACK 324 Yale Ave. 
Instructor in English, 1937. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, University of London. 


GEorRGE N. Tyson 329 West 7th St. 


Instructor in Chemistry, 1938. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, Claremont Colleges. 


FLORENCE JEANNETTE YOUNGBERG 
Instructor in Botany, 1938. 


B.A., San Diego State College; M.A., Claremont Colleges. Graduate Stu- 
dent, Stanford University. 


NorMAN ELLIoTT 


Instructor in Chemistry, 1938. 


B.A., M.A., Oberlin College; Graduate Student, California Institute of © 
Technology. 


BAGULTY: aL, 
DEPARTMENTAL LECTURERS 


IN ANTHROPOLOGY 
ORRIS EDWARD OPLER 


Assistant Professor of Anthropology, Claremont Colleges. 
B.A., M.A., University of Buffalo; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


In Economics 
‘THUR GARDINER Coons 
Professor of Economics, Claremont Colleges. 
B.A., Occidental College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


InN History 
(LLIAM HENRY CooKE 
| Director of Studies, Claremont Colleges. 
B.A., M.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., Stanford University. 


In PsycHOLOGY 


ANcIS THEODORE PERKINS 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, Claremont Colleges. 
B.A., Ph.D., University of Kansas. 


IN SoctaL ScIENCES 
ALTER SULZBACH 
Lecturer in Social Sciences, Pomona College. 
Doctor Rerum Politicarum, University of Freiburg. 


FACULTY COMMITTEES 
1938-1939 


ADMINISTRATION—Jaeger, McCulley, Munz, Tileston, Duncan, 
Apmisston—Pattee, Nicholl, Gibson, Crowell, Taylor. | 


Atruietic Councit—Woodford, Nicholl, Strehle, three student [: 
resentatives, and two Alumni representatives. : 


CLASSIFICATION—Nicholl, Whitney, Pattee, Wood, Ness. ) 


CoLtecE Lire—Nicholl, Gibson, Duncan, Merritt, Kelley, President 
and Vice- President Associated Students. 


Courses or Stupy — Burgess, Clayton, Fitts, Meland, Husson, 
Strathmann. 


EncLisu—Strathmann, Hamilton, Scott. 


Heattu—Robinson, Nicholl, Gibson, Strehle, Kelley, A.W.S. and 
A.M.S. Presidents, consulting members on call. 


Honors—Davis, Robbins, Robinson, Kemble. 
Liprary—Duncan, Parker, Ewing, Burgess, Hilton, Crowell. 


PERSONNEL — Gibson, Nicholl, Fitts, Pattee, Merritt, Tuileston, 
Husson, Kelley, Wood. 


Pusiic Events—Nicholl, Burgess, Lyman. 

Reticious INTERESTS INCLUDING CHapPEL—Meland, Nicholl, Lyman 
ScHOLARSHIPS—Iredell, Gibson, Nicholl, Tileston, Allen. 

STUDENT Aip—Nicholl, Gibson, Pattee, Merritt. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


EarLy Days 


Pomona College owes its inception to early settlers in Southern 
lifornia whose previous affiliations led them to attempt the 
inding of a “Christian College of the New England type.” 
der the leadership of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, a de- 
ed and self-sacrificing group were appointed members of the 
t Board of Trustees by the General Association of Congrega- 
aal Churches of Southern California. 


ORIGINAL TRUSTEES 


Henry Kirke White Bent Pasadena 
Nathan W. Blanchard Santa Paula 
Anson Brunson Los Angeles 
Elwood Cooper Santa Barbara 
James T. Ford San Bernardino 
James H. Harwood San Diego 
David D. Hill Pasadena 
Theodore C. Hunt Riverside 
George W. Marston San Diego 
John K. McLean Oakland 
Henry A. Palmer Oakland 
Seth Richards Boston, Mass. 
Charles B. Sheldon Pomona 
Charles B. Sumner Pomona 
Andrew J. Wells Long Beach 


Mf this group, Mr. George W. Marston is still a member of the 
\rd. He served as its President for twenty-seven years, and 
‘ow Honorary President. 

“he College was incorporated October 14, 1887. The work ot 
‘‘ruction was begun in September, 1888, in a small house rented 
‘Pomona. In the following January an unfinished hotel in 
‘remont (now Sumner Hall), together with considerable land 
(cent, was given to the College and the work was transferred 
chat place. Although this location was originally regarded as 
“porary, Claremont was later made the permanent seat of the 
‘lege. By this time, however, the name of ‘Pomona College” 
i become so definitely fixed that it has been retained, notwith- 
tading the location. 


20 GENERAL INFORMATION 


The growth of the College has been swift and constant. Th 
first class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total number 
of college students was forty-seven. Since 1915 the enrolment 
has been held at approximately 750 divided equally between mer 
and women and among the four classes. | 

A New DEPARTURE 

The imperative demand for expansion led to the adoptior 
under the inspiring leadership of President James A. Blaisdell, oi 
the group plan of affiliated colleges, in which the obvious advan. 
tages of the small college are retained while still making possibl 
the gathering together of the equipment that is justified only ir 
a large university. To this end “Claremont Colleges”? was incor. 
porated October 14, 1925, and the first of the new units knowr 
as Scripps College in honor of Miss Ellen Browning Scripps 
whose generosity and vision made it possible, was opened in Sep: 


tember, 1927, as an affiliated but separate college for women. — 


Claremont Colleges, with its own trustees known as “The 
Board of Fellows,” some of whom are also trustees of Pomona o1 
of Scripps, constitutes a central group, focusing a mutual effort 
set to return to each member of that group a stimulating anc 
supplementing influence. Through the bequest of the late Seeley 
W. Mudd, first chairman of its Board of Fellows, and erstwhile : 
trustee of Pomona College, Claremont Colleges received a func 
of one million dollars for the establishment of its work. 


These three institutions, Pomona, Scripps and Claremont, ari 
independent, but cooperate in maintaining certain mutual activi: 
ties and facilities. Pomona and Scripps exchange upper divisiot 
classroom privileges, thus enlarging the opportunity of the mor 
advanced students for a choice of instructors and subject matter 
The Graduate School, the central library, the summer session, an 
in part the sponsoring of research work are carried on as commo! 
enterprises of the three institutions under the administration 0: 
Claremont Colleges. The buildings and facilities of Claremon 
Colleges and the laboratories of Pomona College are for the Bs 
of all. | 
Claremont Colleges undertakes also in behalf of the group th 
administration of the health service, which includes the ful 
time of a physician and the operation of a thoroughly up-to-dat 
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irmary, the responsibility for an auditorium seating 2600 and 
it the music and lecture courses presented in it each year, the 
velopment of a central heating plant, the purchasing and cata- 
zing of books for all three libraries, and the conduct of a com- 
yn business office, each institution sharing proportionately in 
2 cost of these common services. An “Intercollegiate Council” 
“ves as a co-ordinating agency for matters of mutual concern. 


PomMona’s IDEAL 


A vital feature of the Claremont plan is the enhancement of 
rolarly life among undergraduates. Pomona represents the 
ort to maintain in an exceptionally favorable environment a 
tall independent residence college where the inestimable advan- 
zes of intimacy are secured, but where the advantages of ample 
ties and intense competition are also secured by its associa- 
mn with these other colleges situated in close proximity to it, 
d where the selective process assures, as nearly as possible, a 
mpany of students who will really profit by college experience. 
From the very beginning Pomona College has maintained a 
sutation for interest in thorough scholarship rather than in 
ge numbers. Membership in the institution itself is regarded 
_a scholastic honor. 


Honors Work 


Since September, 1924, Pomona has been developing the so- 
led honors type of instruction, the purpose of which is to free 
idents of more than average ability from some of the routine 
yuirements such as compulsory attendance in classes, frequent 
sts and conformity in the study of textbook assignments. Such 
idents are encouraged to limit the scope of their work and to 
fAcentrate, in their junior and senior years, in their chosen field 
study, preferably i in programs composed of one major subject 
d one or two minors, so that the student may achieve a certain 
astery and a sense of unity of knowledge in a fairly large 
vision of learning. The student is offered the opportunity af 
tiodic private conferences with his major adviser, who helps 
in his courses and his reading, criticizes his reports, and helps in 
Aieving that integration of learning which constitutes a liberal 
ucation. 


22 CULTURAL PROGRAM 


In a word, Pomona College, in the midst of a very rapidly de- 
veloping region of Southern California, is endeavoring to main- 
tain the values of a broad cultural preparation for life. 


SoctaL TRAINING AN EssENTIAL ParT OF EDUCATION 


In seeking to achieve this purpose Pomona is making use of 
living conditions, dormitories, dining halls, social intercourse, to 
an extent and in a way not yet adequately developed in our 
American colleges generally, as a fundamentally important part 
of the undertaking. 


Dining in the great hall for men or in the women’s new hall 
induces social amenities not acquired otherwise. Exchange din- 
ners between the women’s campus and the men’s campus afford 
opportunities for social intercourse and entertainment at no extra 
expense. The fraternities have their special rooms within the 
dormitories in close association with the rooms assigned to the 
members of the several groups. 


Pomona’s co-educational character greatly increases the cul- 
ture of its student body. Working together on the highest levels 
of life, men and women are most likely to associate in mutual 
respect and dignity. The graduates of this college testify that 
these relations add to the genuine wholesomeness and rounded 
worth of the student’s life. While emphasizing social values and 
opportunities, the college, however, holds them subordinate to 
the main business of study and work. 


Since the determining purpose of the College is to help each 
student to develop for himself an adequate philosophy of life, it 
feels obligated to promote the consideration of those age long 
spiritual aspirations and interpretations which constitute religior 
and to urge each student to correlate correctly these factors with 
the discoveries resulting from the application of careful scientific 
method in all other fields of human investigation. The Colleg: 
does not ask its students to adopt any given set of religious inter- 
pretations but it does ask each one, as an indispensable part of 
his education, to seek an interpretation of his own guided by : 
critical study of those arrived at by others. It thus seeks to re 
source the coming generation with a leadership of intellectua 
capacity, directed will and noble character. 


While originally Congregational in organization, the Colleg: 
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ng ago made itself the servant of a wider fellowship. The 
yard of Trustees is a self-perpetuating body, absolutely free from 
clesiastical control but pledged nevertheless under its charter to 
aintain the institution as truly Christian, though nonsectarian. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


In addition to the grounds and buildings administered by Clare- 
ont Colleges in behalf of both Pomona College and Scripps 
ollege, Pomona College itself occupies about one hundred and 
yenty acres, of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, 
yout ten in Alumni Athletic Field, and fifty in the campus 
roper, centering in Marston Quadrangle. 

There are nineteen buildings on the campus, heated from the 
sntral heating plant operated by Claremont Colleges. 

The Mary L. Sumner Hall, named in memory of the wife of | 
ev. Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., one of the Founders of Pomona 
‘ollege, has been removed from its original site and remodeled 
or administrative and faculty uses. 


Holmes Hall, a memorial of Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Monson, 
fassachusetts, reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with more 
1odern plans for buildings and campus, is devoted mainly to 
hapel and recitation rooms, departmental offices and the offices 
f the Associated Students. 


The Business Office of Pomona College is maintained in Harper 
Jall, administered by Claremont Colleges. 


The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is an imposing 
tructure, well adapted to the purposes for which it was built. 


The Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory for men, ac- 
ommodates sixty-five students and one instructor. It is com- 
letely furnished with all modern conveniences. 


The Eli P. Clark Campus for Men includes: The Dormitory 
or Freshmen, which provides superior quarters for some 105 
tudents besides the House Master and one or more instructors; 
wo additional dormitories accommodating some 165 upperclass- 
nen; Frary Hall, the Dining Hall for Men, the gift of Mr. George 
Y. Marston in memory of Rev. Lucien H. Frary, a Trustee from 
892 to 1903. Besides the Great Hall which will seat 450, there 
re three smaller dining rooms for special uses. 
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Harwood Court, a modern dormitory which includes Stron 
Hall, accommodates 180 women. Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, 
named in honor of Mrs. James A. Blaisdell, houses 80 women. 
The College also maintains several houses with similar accommo- 
dations. All women residents are served by the Aurelia Squier 
Harwood Memorial Dining Hall. 


The Student Union, provided through the gifts of many par- 
ents supplemented by funds from the Associated Students and 
the bequest of the late Florence Riley, houses student offices, in- 
cluding publications, the graduate manager, and the Cooperative 
Store. It provides a social center for all students and an attrac- 
tive and adequate ballroom so that off-campus dances are not 
necessary. 


Rembrandt Hall is devoted to the Department of Art. The 
upper floor contains studio and work rooms; the lower floor two 
auditoriums of moderate size for exhibits and lectures. 


The Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Appleton S. Bridges of San Diego, offers excellent facilities 
for the study of music. 


The Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, under the auspices of 
Claremont Colleges, has a seating capacity of 2600 and is ayvail- 
able for Pomona College events. It, too, was the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. S. Bridges in memory of their daughter who attended 
Pomona College. 


The Open-Air Theater, built to take advantage of the natural 
setting of Blanchard Park, seats over 4000. 


The Gymnasium, comprising two structures, affords equip- 
ment for indoor physical training supplementing the various 
playing fields for men and for women. 


The Memorial Training Quarters stands as a remembrance of 
the Pomona College men who lost their lives in the Great War. 
It represents the gift of the parents of one of these men, Sheldon 
Gerry, ’17, supplemented by those of alumni, students and friends. 
Alongside the Training Quarters is a modern standard size swim- 
ming pool for men. 

Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, con- 
tains the laboratories and lecture rooms of the departments of 
physics and mathematics. 
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The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewellyn 
ixby, 01, serves the Department of Astronomy. 

The Harwood Hall of Botany, the gift of Mr. A. P. Harwood, 
yntains lecture rooms and laboratories for the use of the Depart- 
ents of Botany and Psychology. 

The Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. Mason, 
-ovides ample facilities for the study of Chemistry. 


The Crookshank Hall of Zoology, the gift of Mr. D. C. Crook- 
ank, provides amply for the needs of the Department of 
oology. 


A replica of the original house in Pomona in which the Col- 
ge first opened in September, 1888, has been erected on the 
mpus recently, through the generosity of an anonymous donor. 
will house the historical exhibit set up in recognition of the 
ftieth Anniversary, and will become ultimately a museum of 
ymoniana. 


The Marine Laboratory, located at Laguna Beach, has nine pri- 
ite rooms for special workers and two general laboratories, as 
ell as storerooms, work rooms and aquarium room. 


The Pomona College summer camp at Bluff Lake in the San 
smnardino Mountains consists of five cabins, located on the 
act of 120 acres given to Pomona College by Mr. J. S. Edwards. 
he camp, at an elevation of 7,500 feet, is in a region of great 
id unspoiled natural beauty. 


The College operates its own independent deep well water 
pply, the gift of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. 


The Medical Dispensary and the Infirmary operated by Clare- 
ont Colleges include the students of Pomona College in their 
rvice. 


* True LIprary 


An adequate library of 87,100 well selected volumes and 99,200 
imphlets is available for student use. Most of the pamphlets 
e unbound government documents, equivalent to about 9,000 
umes if bound. The library receives subscriptions to 800 
riodicals and maintains bound files of approximately 500, 
any of which are complete. Especially valuable are the peri- 
lical holdings in the field of natural science. It is a depository 
x U. S. government Documents and the publications of the 
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Carnegie Institution. The library with the exception of science 
department collections is housed in the Carnegie Library building 
constructed in 1908. Its reading rooms accommodate 165 
readers. The following special collections are a part of the gen- 
eral library: the Cook-Baker Biological Library and the Parish 
Botany Library in Crookshank Hall; the Astronomical Library in 
the F. P. Brackett Observatory; the James A. Lyman Memorial 
Library of Chemistry and the Geology Library in Mason Hall; 
and the Physics Library in Pearsons Hall. Housed in the main 
building are the New England, the Mason California, and the 
Wagner North Pacific Libraries and the Westergaard and Car- 
negie Art Collections. 

The library is open to the students and faculty of the Asso- 
ciated Colleges and to the residents of Claremont. Permission to 
use the library by persons not connected with the colleges must 
be obtained from the librarian. 

An experienced and efficient staff member is on duty to assist 
students at all hours which the library is open. Most of the books 
are on open shelves where students may consult them at all times. 
With the exception of reference books, periodicals, and rare vol- 
umes, books may be borrowed for two weeks. Certain books in 
great demand for class use are placed on reserve, subject to special 
circulation rules. 

In addition to the facilities of Pomona College Library there 
are also available the libraries of Scripps College and of Clare- 
mont Colleges. The Scripps College Library of approximately 
20,000 volumes is housed in the Ella Strong Denison Library. 
It contains in addition to its general collection the McPherson 
Collection of books about women, and the Stephenson Memorial 
Collection of American History. The library of Claremont Col. 
leges, located in Harper Hall, contains approximately 26,000 
volumes, including the Oriental Library and the George Burton 
Adams Collection of English History. 


LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 


THE JOSEPH H. JOHNSON FOUNDATION, liberally endowed by 
Miss Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the purpos 
of furnishing to the College for a protracted stay and intimat 
participation in college life notable educators from other institu 
tions. By this means such educators are annually in residence 11 
Pomona College. The opportunity of intimate contact with dis 
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aguished instructors thus afforded to undergraduates is a unique 
‘ivilege, often surpassing the privileges of the classroom of the 
stitution from which these educators come. 


‘THE HENRY D. PORTER FOUNDATION, named in honor of the 
te Rev. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, 
cures to the institution annually, the extended stay of some 
‘ominent worker in the field of Christian Missions. The lecturer 
on this foundation commonly shares in the regular classroom 
ork related to the history, geography, politics or religion of the 
gion in which he has been actively at work. This vivid repre- 
ntation of the missionary life is one of the most stimulating 
atures in the spiritual program of the College. 


THE CLARK FOUNDATION, established by Mr. Arthur O. Clark, 
akes it possible for the College to offer each year a lecture or 
urse of lectures in the general field of religion. 


Music 

In order to insure to the entire student body the opportunity of 
aring and seeing the great artists of the day, whose public ap- 
arance is usually confined to the larger cities, the College co- 
erates with Scripps College and Claremont Colleges in the in- 
oduction each year of a group of the most distinguished masters 
the field of music. For the year 1937-38 the following artists 
ere presented: Yehudi Menuhin, Lauritz Melchior, Jose Iturbi, 
e Uday Shan-Kar Hindu Ballet, Helen Jepson, and the Los 
ngeles Philharmonic Orchestra. For the concerts thus afforded 
annual ticket is furnished to every full time student without 
tra charge. 
Under the auspices of the Department of Music, complimen- 
ty public recitals by individual students and members of the 
culty and by groups are given on Monday evenings. 
The College Choir and the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs 
‘ord opportunity both for the exercise and for the appreciation 
vocal talent. 

PuBLic ASSEMBLIES 
It is the practice of the College to give opportunity for the 
nsideration and expression of the common college interests. 
On Thursday at 11 a.m. General Assembly is held for the pur- 
se of hearing visiting lecturers or members of the faculty dis- 
Ss topics of interest to the whole institution. Many of these 
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addresses are illustrated. This assembly period is also used for 
Student Body and Class Meetings. 

On five stated occasions throughout the year, including the 
opening of each semester, College Convocation is held. Full 
attendance of both faculty and students is expected at these ex- 
ercises. 

On Tuesday at 11 a.m. a brief devotional Chapel Service is 
held, attendance at which is voluntary. 

A Vesper Service of special music is offered on Sunday trom 
five to five-thirty. 

Students are urged to associate themselves for worship with the 
Claremont Church or those in neighboring communities, in con- 
nection with which many forms of religious activity are main- 
tained. 


CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS. This association attempts to Co- 
ordinate all student activities. Its officers are chosen by the stu. 
dent body from among their own number. All important ques- 
tions are first considered by the Executive Council, a governing 
group composed of class presidents and chairmen of other organi. 
zations representing various activities of campus interest. 


ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 

ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 
and promote the special interests of the men and women respec 
tively. 

STUDENT-FACULTY COUNCIL. In order to provide a definit 
channel for the discussion of college problems which directly con 
cern both students and faculty, a joint council composed of th 
Faculty Committee on College Life and the members of the Stu 
dent Executive Council has been formed and holds regular meet 
ings. This joint council is not a legislative body but from time t 
time makes suggestions to both faculty and student groups fo 
further consideration and action. 


t These organizations conside 


CLASS ORGANIZATIONS. Each of the four college classes is 01 
ganized for the purpose of promoting class social life. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. Astronomical Society; I 
Circulo Espanol; Le Cercle Francais; Mathematics Club; Germa 
Club; Women’s Athletic Association; Science Club. 
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HI BETA KAPPA. ‘The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is 

Gamma of California. Upperclassmen “who are of good 
ral character, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
rs, and who are distinguished for breadth of culture and excel- 
ce of scholarship” are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta 
pa Society. 


iONOR societies. Alpha Delta Mu,—Journalism Fraternity; 
mma Chapter, Alpha Kappa Delta, — Sociology Fraternity; 
osts; Mortar Board. 


LOCAL SOCIAL FRATERNITIES. Alpha Gamma Sigma; Kappa 
lta; Kappa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; Sigma 
| Alpha; Sigma Tau. 


MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. Men’s Glee Club; Women’s Glee 
ib; Honorary Music Club; Symphony Orchestra. 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS. The Joint Student-Faculty- 
imni Research Council; The Student-Faculty Committee on 
apel. 


MISCELLANEOUS ORGANIZATIONS. Cosmopolitan club; Kalli- 
chos,—Library Club; Masquers and Thespians,—Dramatics; 
chesis, —Dancing; Camera Club; Ski Club. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The stated publications of the College are issued as numbers 
the Pomona College Bulletin, which is published monthly 
‘cept July and August). These include: 

The Annual Catalog. 

The Report of the President and special topical numbers. 

The Register of Alumni. 

The News Letter. 

The Journal of Entomology and Zoology is published under the 
Pices of the Department of Zoology. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
The Student Life is published three times a week by the student 
ly and is devoted to current affairs. 
The Mefate is published each year by the Associated Students, 
1 contains material appropriate to a college annual. 
The Sagehen, a magazine of humor, is published three times a 
Ite 
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The Hand Book, which contains material designed especiall 
for new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by th 
Associated Students. 


PuysicaL ATTENTION | 
The physical care of students is a matter of special concern t 
the College and the advantages of unusual attention and oppor 
tunity are offered. The climate of Southern California offers a 
out-of-door life the year round. Supervision is given to athletic 
in all seasons. A regular physician is on the staff of Claremon 
Colleges, under whose direction every student on entering has 
physical examination. Regular work in physical education 
prescribed throughout the four years, and courses in Physiolog 
and Hygiene are given. The medical advice of the College phy 
sician is ordinarily available free of charge to all students, subjec 
to certain conditions of hours and location of residence; but a 
nursing, surgical dressing and medicines are at the expense of th 
ill or injured, as is also medical service in chronic or prolonge 
illness or in case of accident, beyond ordinary first aid emergenc 
treatment. A student is entitled to two days each semester : 
the College Infirmary without charge for room and meals, Fe 
additional days the charge is $2 a day. The College, howeve 
reserves the right to discontinue this individual medical service ¢ 
any time without previous notice. 


The College endeavors to safeguard students in the use of i 
physical facilities, laboratories, athletic fields, and gymnasium 
and to this end the departments have established regulations cor 
cerning the use of such facilities, but it is clearly understood th: 
students who use the same do so entirely at their own risk. 


aTuLetics. The direction and financial management of atl 
letics rest with the Director of Athletics, who has associated wit 
him as an advisory body the Athletic Council, composed of thr 
members of the faculty and three students. Under the genet 
manager there is a student manager for each sport. 


Alumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been develop 
by the alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and w 
surpassed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tent 
courts, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hock 
and basketball courts are within the limits of the campus, t 
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urses of the Indian Hill Golf Club are available, and athletic 
srcises and field sports are encouraged. 

A swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, and 
ly equipped with modern appliances, is open to men. Through 
> courtesy of Scripps College, the women students of Pomona 
joy the privileges of the pool at the former institution. 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN 


The College is equipped with dormitory and dining hall facili- 
s to accommodate all men students and it is expected that all 
n not actually living at home will live in the college dormi- 
jes and board in Frary dining hall. 

Dormitory and dining room privileges are provided only on the 
tis of an inclusive yearly charge for both board and room, the 
'e varying from $425.00 to $600.00 per year. This charge in- 
ides necessary furniture, rugs, bed linen and towels, the laun- 
ting of the same and the care of rooms. The only articles to be 
tnished by the student are blankets and bed spread. 

Smiley Hall has both single and double rooms and suites of 
ee rooms accommodating two students. 


On the Eli P. Clark men’s campus, the hall for freshmen is pro- 
led with suites of two rooms—study and bedroom—for two 
idents. The other halls have both single rooms and suites. 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 
It i is expected that women students will room in the college 
idence halls and board at the dining room in Harwood Court. 
sshmen are required to reside in Harwood Court. Students 
ing at home or working for room or board may make special 
jangements with the Dean of Women. 


Harwood Court, in which is included the dormitory known as 
wong Hall, and the several College Houses which afford resi- 
ace facilities, have both single and double rooms as well as 
tes. Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, the new dormitory for 
;men, has mostly single but also a few double rooms. Each 
’m is provided with the necessary furnishings, including rugs, 
only articles to be furnished by the student are linen and 
‘vers for a single bed. 

Dormitory and dining room privileges are provided on the basis 
an inclusive yearly charge for both board and room, the rate 
ying from $425 to $600 per year. 
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EXPENSES 


The tuition fee as charged covers only about one-half of | 


full cost of maintaining Pomona College. The money receiy 
from students is supplemented by income from permanent fun 
and by gifts secured from year to year. 

ESTIMATE OF GENERAL YEARLY EXPENSES | 


Minimum Average Genero 
General Tuition $350 $350 $350 
Board and Room 425 475 600 
Books and Fees 30 50 100 
Personal Expenses 90 125 250 
Total $895 $1000 $1300: 


All rooms in the College residence halls are rented for the Cc 
lege year. The charge for rent does not include the use of t! 
halls during the Christmas and Spring vacations, when the ha 
are closed. The residence halls are open for new students the Sa 
urday before the opening of the College year, and for returni 
students the day of registration. Residence halls are closed t 
day after commencement. | 

A deposit of $25 is required of all accepted candidates for a 
mission, payable within 30 days of acceptance, unless the canc 
date is participating in the competitive scholarship examinatior 


All applicants participating in the scholarship examinatio 
who do not win scholarships but who wish to remain on the reg’ 
lar list of candidates for admission must deposit $25 within thir 
days of the announcement of the awards. | 


This deposit reserves for the student a place in college. Fifte 
dollars is credited on account of his first semester’s tuition 41 
ten dollars is held as a breakage fee, from which deductions 3 
made for individual and communal damage to college propert 
any balance being credited to the student’s account on eradv 
tion or withdrawal prior to August 1. 

Failure to make this payment within the specified time resu 
in the removal of the candidate’s name from the reserved | 
both for instruction and for housing. This does not affect t 
eligibility of the candidate for admission, but candidates w 
have not paid are placed after those who have paid. 
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should an accepted candidate who has paid this deposit with- 
w by September 1, $15 will be refunded. After September 1, 
} will be refunded only if the student’s place is taken by some 
et candidate, or the whole deposit of $25 may be carried for- 
-dasa credit if used within two years. 


[he College reserves the right to dismiss from a dormitory 
shout rebate any student who becomes a disturbing or unde- 
ible occupant. 


TUITION 


) 

vular tuition, including all general privileges, Music 

Jourse Ticket, Library privileges, etc., per semester—$175.00 
ition, for students, carrying less than ten units of 


vork, for each such unit, per semester exclusive of 
bove Demet eri vilecest ees kWh SO ly 17.50 


\ visitor’s fee of $10.00 per course is required from those visit- 
a course of study. 


waboratory fees range from $2.00 to $15.00. The exact fee for 
‘ven course is stated in connection with the description of that 
(tse under Courses of Instruction; in advanced courses only 
(3 it exceed $10.00. 


BREAKAGE DEPOSITS 


acteriology and Plant Physiology, $5.00 each. 
Jhemistry, $10.00 for each course taken. 
Jollege Residence Halls, $10.00. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


‘or those paying regular tuition: 
):-half hour private lesson per week, per semester_________. $45.00 
‘h half-hour in excess of one per week, per semester 40.00 


or those carrying less than twelve hours of college 
_work, exclusive of work in applied music: 


) half-hour private lesson per week, per semester 60.00 
‘a half-hour in excess of one, persemesters 40.00 
8 lessons in applied music, per semester_____-__----- 25.00 
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PRACTICE FEES 


Per Semest 
PIANO, one half-hour daily, $3.50; one hour daily____ $6.00 
GRAND PIANO, one hour daily ___.. ee 9.00 
GREAT ORGAN, one hour weekly_.__ a 5.00 
TWO-MANUAL PRACTICE ORGAN, one hour weekly. 2.00 
PEDAL ORGAN, one hour’ daily... 6.00 
VIOLIN, CELLO, FLUTE, room without piano, one hour 
daily to ee 1.50 
SPECIAL FEES 
Application fee, $3.50. 
‘ Men $6.. 
Dues for Associated Students, per semester_____- Women ame 


This charge is made upon all regular students by action of t 
Associated Students. Recognizing the value of the activities su 
ported by this fee, the College requires its payment and reserves t 
right to approve the budget for which it is spent. | 

Graduation fee, $10.00. 

Every student expecting to graduate at the end of any giv 
semester must so indicate on his registration card for that sem 
ter, and must include the graduation fee with the payment of | 
other fees at the time of such registration. Failure to indic: 
such expectation or thus to pay the graduation fee will aut 
matically exclude from graduation that semester. 


BILLs 

All College bills are due each semester in advance and must 
paid by the student at the time of registration. Payment 
room and board on an installment plan may be arranged in co 
ference with the Controller at an extra charge of one dollar | 
each extra payment. No refunds are made to those leaving bef 
the end of the semester except that in the case of those leavi 
before the middle of the semester because of illness one-half 
the tuition and laboratory fees are refunded and in the case 
those dropping out for good cause within a week of their reg 
tration all but $25.00 is returned. No refund is made on a fo 
payment unless the room is re-rented to someone not then roo: 
ing in a college residence hall. 

Students are not given honorable dismissal nor graduated wh 
bills are not paid. Seniors must settle all recognized bills a 
Library obligations by four p.m., of the fourth day precedi 
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mmencement if they are to receive their diplomas with their 
Ss. 


PRIZES 


The following prizes are offered for proficiency in the work of 
» several departments: 

| ART 

(HE Eucene C. Cramer Prizes: A first prize of $15.00 and a 
econd prize of $10.00 awarded for excellence in drawing and 
lesign in work presented for the annual exhibition in May. 
riven by Mrs. Eugene C. Cramer in memory of her husband, 
vho was an artist. 


ASTRONOMY 


‘HE MoncrieFF ASTRONOMY PrizE: A prize given to the stu- 
‘ent in the first year course in Astronomy, taken regularly in 
lass, whose interest in the study and proficiency in the ob- 
ervatory work are indicated by the best notebook kept in ac- 
ordance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of ten dollars 
3 given by Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, ’11. 


BIOLOGY 


‘we Vatte Prize: A prize of twenty-five dollars to be awarded 
>) an outstanding student in Botany or Zoology was endowed 
y the late Mr. Charles S. Vaile. 


ENGLISH 


‘HE F. S. JeEnnincs Memortat Prizes: Three prizes for men 
nd three prizes for women of fifty, forty and thirty dollars 
ach for excellence in English, are available each semester, to 
aembers of the Freshman class taking English Al. In the award 
f these prizes attention is given to the interest shown by the 
‘udent in improving the quality of his written and spoken 
‘nglish. 

| GENERAL 

'HE Rena Gurtey ArcuinALp HicH ScHOLARSHIP Prize: A 
tize of fifty dollars to be awarded to that member of the 
raduating class taking the B.A. course and ranking highest in 
tholarship, established by the bequest of the late Reverend 
‘ndrew W. Archibald, D.D. 


LATIN 


HE Munpce Latin Prizes: Prizes for excellence in Latin. 
irst and second prizes of ten and five dollars, respectively, are 
idowed by friends of the College. 


| MATHEMATICS 
‘HE LLEWELLYN Bixpy MatTHeMatics Prize: A prize for ex- 
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cellence in Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all stu- 
dents completing both Mathematics Al and B15. A prize of 
ten dollars is given by Mr. Llewellyn Bixby. 


MUSIC 


Ture BarBARA SANFORD ALLEN Prize: An annual competitive 
prize of fifty dollars to be awarded to a student in the depart- 
ment of music, above freshman rank. This award is made pos- 
sible by the husband and parents of a graduate of the Class of 
1915 of Pomona College. 


PHYSIOLOGY 
Tue Lorpeer Prizes: Prizes for the best essay on the subject, 
“How to Keep Well”; open to all who take the course in Physi- 
ology. First and second prizes of fifteen and ten dollars, respec- 
tively, are offered by Dr. Thomas L. Lorbeer, ’03. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Ture Kinney DECLAMATION Prizes: A prize declamation con- 
test, open to the members of the Freshman class, occurs neai 
the middle of the year. First and second prizes of fifteen and 
ten dollars, respectively, are endowed by Mrs. H. N. Kinney. 
Tue DoteE DEBATE Prizes: A prize debate for Lower Divisior 
men is arranged for the close of the second semester. First anc 
second prizes of thirty and twenty dollars, respectively, estab- 
lished by the late Mr. John H. Dole in memory of his brother. 
Mr. Wiiliam B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. Arthur M. Dole. 
Tire KNEELAND Oratory Prizes: A prize oratorical contes 
open to Lower Division men of Pomona College and men of th 
Southern California Junior Colleges of the Eastern Division i 
held during the second semester. First and second prizes 0 
fifty and twenty-five dollars, respectively, are provided by Dr 
Martin Dwellé Kneeland of Claremont. 
Tur KNEELAND DEBATE Prizes: A prize debate open to Uppe 
Division men is to be held for the first time toward the close 0 
the second semester of 1936-1937. This debate replaces the for 
mer Kneeland Upper Division Oratorical Contest. First an 
second prizes of fifty and twenty-five dollars, respectively, ar 
provided by Dr. Martin Dwellé Kneeland of Claremont. 


Ture WHEELER Prizes: The opportunity to compete for a firs 
prize of seventy-five dollars and a’ second prize of fifty dollar 
for speeches of their own composition is offered to Uppe 
Division men. The judges have the right to distribute the priz 
money otherwise than in the sums indicated, or to withhold a 
awards if they feel warranted in so doing. These prizes we! 
endowed by the late S. H. Wheeler. 


RELIGION 


THe Hacer Prizes: Prizes for the best essays on a foreig 
missionary subject, open to all students were endowed by tt 
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te Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Hager. At present first and second 
‘izes of twenty and ten dollars respectively are offered. 


DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


ART 


HE HANNAH TEMPEST SCHOLARSHIP FunpD oF $5,000. Income 
be divided equally between a man and a woman studying art, 
accordance with conditions laid down by the donor, Mrs. 
annah Tempest Jenkins. 


MILITARY 


Students who have completed the basic course in Military Sci- 
» and Tactics (or its equivalent) are eligible for enrolment in 
advanced course of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Stu- 
s enrolling in the advanced course enter into an agreement to 
plete the two years’ course and to attend a six weeks’ summer 
1ing camp. In consideration of this agreement, students receive 
n the government cash allowances equivalent to scholarships of 
it $100.00 per year. All necessary expenses in connection with 
summer camp, including transportation to and from the camp, 
provided by the government. 

The number of students admitted to the advanced course is 
ted to about fifteen per year. Selection of students for enrol- 
t is based upon excellence in military training and suitability for 
itual appointment as second lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve 
9s. Students who present evidence of above average records in 
tary training in R.O.T.C. units of preparatory schools will be 
n consideration in the selection of those to whom these scholar- 
s will be awarded. 


MUSIC 


HE KATE Conpir BrimMHALL MeEmorrtAL Music SCHOLARSHIP 
IND, $2,000. Given by the late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit. 


PHYSICS 


HE RicHarp P. Enmunps Memoria Funp provides.a scholar- 
ip of full tuition for an upper division man student (prefer- 
ly one who has attended during the first two years) nomi- 
ted to the Scholarship Committee by the Professor of Physics, 
ar the close of each scholastic year for use the following year. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


APPA DrettaA Honor ScHoLarsHiIp ENDOWMENT OF $2,337.63 
ven by members of Kappa Delta Fraternity. 

1e income from this endowment is supplemented by individual 
2dges to yield a scholarship of $250, administered under a 
ecial committee. Awarded to a man at the beginning of his 
nior year. 
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Tue Fiora SANBORN PitzER MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. $500 
year from The Sanborn-Pitzer Foundation established by Rus 
sell K. Pitzer (Pomona 1900) in memory of his wife (Pomon 
1901). Awarded to a student selected by the Foundation. : 
Tue Matcotm EversoteE MemoriaL Funp provides a scholar 
ship of full tuition for a man in the Junior Class to be nomi 
nated to the Scholarship Committee by the President of th 
College at the end of the nominee’s second year in Pomon 
College. The selection will be based not on scholastic ranl 
only but on the possession of those personal qualities whic 
indicate a high degree of promise in a student of outstandin; 
character. 


GENERAL COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


All General Scholarships in Pomona College are competit 
and are awarded in three groups: (1) to entering Freshman s 
dents, (2) to Junior College transfers, and (3) to resident n 
triculated students. The general and respective terms of aw 
are stated in the following paragraphs. 

Except as a donor may have given specific instructions to 
contrary it is the practice of the Committee on Scholarships 
make awards only to candidates who indicate promise in: — 

(1) Literary, scientific or other scholastic ability and 
tainments. 

(2) Qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of ch 
acter, and power to lead and to take an interest in 
college community. 


(3) Physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor spo 
or in other ways. 


The preferred applicant will excel in all three of the catego 
listed, but in the absence of such preferred combination the Cc 
mittee may select an applicant who shows distinction in the f 
two over an applicant who shows a lower degree of promise : 
excellence in all. In any case interested participation in activi 
which sustain physical well-being constitutes an essential qua 
cation, though superior skills and excellence in such matters 
not given undue weight. | 

Before making application to the Committee on Scholarsh 
applicants who are not matriculated students in Pomona Coll 
must file application for admission to the College with the Ce 
mittee on Admissions (fee $3.50). In the case of freshmen i 
ordinarily expected that they will not have attended any ot 
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ege or university. Exceptions to this rule require special com- 
tee action. Each applicant for a scholarship shall be endorsed 
the head of the school from which he comes, and will be re- 
ed to take competitive examinations. The examinations for 
hmen will be held on Saturday, December 3, 1938. The ex- 
nations for Junior College transfers will be held on Saturday, 
ch 11, 1939. The Committee on Scholarships reserves the 
ilege, in case of doubt, to require further, any special evi- 
ce, by examination or interview, which it may deem necessary 
letermine the candidate’s fitness. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR NEw STUDENTS 
FRESHMEN 


rom the General Competitive Scholarships the following are 
lable for candidates for admission to the Freshman Class for 
academic year 1939-40, half of the stipend being available 
the first semester and half for the second: 

Four Scholarships of Five Hundred Dollars each, two for 
men on the Henry E. Storrs and Julia A. Storrs Foundation, 


and two for women from the Margaret Burton Harwood Me- 
morial Fund. 


Four Scholarships of Three Hundred Dollars each, open to 
both men and women; two from the Thomas J. Dowling Fund 
and two from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Fund. 

Five Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, open 
to both men and women: One of these is from the Henry G. 
Brainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd Memorial Fund. 

n the two following groups, the award becomes available to 
the tuition of the second semester, provided the performance 
he candidate during the first semester is entirely satisfactory: 

Five Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, open 
to both men and women. 

Four Scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, two 
for men and two for women, who are nominated for the same 
by the California Scholarship Federation. 
ipplications for above freshmen scholarships, 1939-40, should 
made on regular scholarship application blanks and should be 
1 with the Committee on Scholarships by November 15, 1938. 
- €Xaminations are held on Saturday, December 3. 


\nnouncement of awards will be made on or before February 
39. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFERS 


From the General Competitive Scholarships the following a 
available for candidates from Junior College men or women fi 
the academic year 1939-40, half of the stipend being available fc 
the first semester and half for the second: 

One scholarship of Three Hundred Dollars, available to it 
coming transfers from junior college on the Margaret Burto 
Harwood Memorial Fund. | 

Two scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, avai 
able to incoming transfers from junior college. ) 

In the two following groups, the award becomes available t 
pay the tuition of the second semester, provided the performanc 
of the candidate during the first semester is entirely satisfactory 

Two scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, avai 
able to incoming transfers from junior college, who are recon 
mended for the same by Alpha Gamma Sigma. 

Five scholarships of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each, avai 
able for incoming students of sophomore or junior standin 
from among the best qualified applicants for admission. 

Applications for above advanced standing scholarships shoul 
be made on regular scholarship application blanks and should | 
filed with the Committee on Scholarships on or before March 1s 
The examinations are held on Saturday, March 11. 

Announcement of awards will be made on or before June 1s 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MATRICULATED STUDENTS 


Twenty-one awards of One Hundred Fifty Dollars each a 
available on a semester basis for matriculated students, men ar 
women, in any class, during the academic year 1938-39. Of the 
fifteen are from the Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarship Fund ar 
three are from the Margaret Burton Harwood Memorial Fun 
They are not available to entering students. Eleven awards a: 
available for the first semester and ten for the second semeste 
either upon application to the Committee or upon selection by tl 
Committee from the whole number of those eligible. The 
scholarships are primarily intended to give recognition to ou 
standing students. 

Applications for these Scholarships should reach the Committ 
on Scholarships before May 15th for the first semester of the fo 
lowing academic year and before January 15th for the secor 
semester of the current academic year. 
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FELLOWSHIPS 


the following awards may be made for 1939-40 if qualified 
licants appear. Applications should be in the hands of the 
amittee on Scholarships by February 1, 1939. 


Jné WILLIAM LINCOLN HONNOLD FOUNDATION fellowship 
h a stipend varying from eight hundred to fifteen hundred 
ars, as determined by the committee of award, according to 
umstances; open normally only to students who have done 
r full years of work in Pomona College, who are rated in the 
er half of the graduating class, on the basis of their perform- 
2 during both the junior and senior years, and who wish to 
tinue their studies either in Claremont Colleges or elsewhere 
\merica or abroad. 


hould the student selected waive the emolument, the stipend 
‘be paid to the candidate next in rank, while the first student 
Id be designated Honorary Honnold Fellow for the year. 


he appointment will be for one year, but satisfactory work 
conduct may earn a renewal, so that a really successful can- 
te may enjoy the fellowship for two or possibly three years, 
le at the same time a new appointment may be made from 
graduating class each successive year. 


he prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote original and 
tive achievement in the candidiate’s chosen field of activity 
er than merely to reward faithful classroom work. The selec- 
will be based not on scholarship only but on the possession of 
e personal qualities which indicate a high degree of promise 
student of outstanding character. The plans for graduate 
< are to be made in consultation between the candidate and 
Committee on Scholarships, the committee having final au- 
ity. At the end of each year of tenure, each Honnold Fellow 
make a full report to the Committee on Scholarships cover- 
the character of his work, impressions of the institution in 
h he has been residing, his plans for the immediate future, 
recommendations for the further development or improve- 
t of this fellowship plan. 


OTHER AWARDS 


he Committee on Scholarships also nominates students of 
ona College who wish to apply for awards by other institu- 
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tions and foundations. Those who seek nomination to the Rhod 
scholarships should advise with the Committee on Scholarship: 


GRANTS IN AID 


The income of certain funds is supplemented by a budget ap 
propriation to be used in helping to pay the tuition fees of stu 
dents who are in need of financial assistance. Such aid is give 
only to students who are or intend to become candidates for 
degree from Pomona College, who maintain a high standard ¢ 
honor, who are economical in their habits, who are regular in the 
attendance upon college exercises, and who maintain, after tl 
first semester of the Freshman year, at least “C” grade in the 
scholastic work. | 

Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who proy 
not to have conformed to the conditions. 

The college desires that no student who is doing good wot 
should ever withdraw for purely financial reasons. 

Recipients of grants in aid may be asked to render service | 
the College in exchange. 

If a student who has received a grant in aid transfers to a 
other institution before graduation the total sum granted hi 
by Pomona College shall become a loan, repayable according 
the terms applicable to regular student loans. 

All applications for aid should be made before May 1), 19: 
for the first semester and before January 15, 1939 for the seco: 
semester of the academic year 1938-39. Address Committee : 
Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 


STUDENT Arp FUNDS 


GENERAL 
Tur Francis Bancrort MemoriAL Funp, $1,500. Given by 
Mrs. James T. Ford of Los Angeles, California, in memory 0: 
her father. 
Tur Barrows Funp or $2,500. Given by L. H. Barrows © 
Pasadena, California. 
Tue H. G. Brrncs Memorrat Funp, $1,000. Given by Mrs 
E. A. Billings of Los Angeles, California, in memory of he 
husband. 
Tue FLorENcE G. Brxpy Funp, $5,000. Given by Florence G 
Bixby of California. 
Tue Bristo. MemorraL Funp, $400. A fund raised as a me 
morial to the Reverend Sherlock Bristol. 
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‘HE BessrE A. Brown MeEmoriAL Funp, $1,000. Given by Mrs. 
‘annie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in memory of 
essie A. Brown. 

‘aE Henry Hersert Brown MEmortAt Funp, $1,000. Given by 
{rs. Fannie E. Brown of Los Angeles, California, in memory 
f her son. 

‘aE CLAss oF 1918 Funp or $961.78. Given by the Class of 1918. 
‘HE CHARLES C. CracIn MemortaAL Funp, $5,025. Given by 
{rs. Laura E. Cragin in memory of her husband, Rev. Charles 
. Cragin. 

‘HE AGNES K. Crawrorp MemoriaAL Funp, $1,000. Given by 
avid R. Crawford and William Crawford, in memory of their 
.other. 


BELL CLUB OF PoMONA STUDENT A1pD Funp, $1,000. To help, 
referably, a girl. 

‘HE EL_woop Funp oF $2,600. Given by Mary E. Elwood of 
edlands, California. 

HE Forp Funp or $2,500. Given by Rev. James T. Ford of 
os Angeles, California. 

HE Fow.Ler Funp oF $1,000. Given by Mrs. Margaret Fowler 
f Pasadena, California. 


'HE OrrREN A. GorToN Funp or $5,000. Established by the will 
f Orren A. Gorton of Sherburne, New York. 


HE Emma K. Guitp Funp or $44,337.14. Given by Emma K. 
uild of Claremont, California. 

HE MANETTE HAanp MeEmortAL Funp oF $1,500. 

HE ALFRED JAMES Harwoop MeEmortAL Funp, $8,000. Given 
y Alfred P. Harwood of San Dimas, in memory of his son. 


HE CuHartes E. Harwoop Funp oF $5,000. Given by Charles E. 
larwood, LL.D., of Upland. 


HE Tuomas F. Howarp “MeEemorrIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND,” 
3,500. Given by Dr. and Mrs. H. G. Brainerd of Los Angeles, 
alifornia, in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 


HE Mary Marvin JANES Funp oF $296.93. Given by Mary 
larvin Janes of Pasadena, California. 


HE HELEN Day JEWELL Funp, $1,000. 


HE Kuns Funp or $2,000. Given by Henry L. Kuns of La 
erne. 


HE Loomis Funp or $2,000. Given by Miss Jean Loomis, ’97, 
HE Howarp J. Mitts MemorraL Funp or $3,000. Given by 


irs. Howard J. Mills of Los Angeles, California, in memory of 

2r husband. 

HE ONTARIO CONGREGATIONAL CHuRCH Funp, $186.50. Given 

; ip Ontario Congregational Church towards the endowment 
a fund. 
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Tue Pace Funp or $5,000. Given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page of 
Pomona, California. (Three thousand dollars of this may at 
some time be used for other purposes.) 
Tue ARTHUR WARREN PHELPS MEMorIAL Funp, $2,000. Giver 
by Mrs. C. S. Phelps and Mr. C. A. Phelps, in memory of their 
son and brother. 
Ture Lypia Puecps MemortaL Funp, $4,000. Given by Hiram 
E. Phelps of Ontario, California, in memory of his wife. 

Tue Pitcrim CHurcH oF Pomona Funp, $1,704.94. Given by 
the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona. 
Tue Pritcrim CHuRcH WoMEN’s AUXILIARY Funp, $500. Giver 
by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational Church 
of Pomona. 

Tue Joun D. Potrer Memortat Funp, $2,000. Given by Mrs 
S. T. Potter of Westboro, Massachusetts, in memory of het 
husband. | 
Tue SEARING Funp oF $1,800. Given by Dr. Anna H. Sear 
of Escondido, California. 

Tue Watter O. SHatto MEeMorrIAL Funp, $4,000. Given 3 
Mrs. Clara R. Shatto in memory of her son. 


Tue Crype H. Suietps MemoriAL Funp, $1,200. Given by 
R. P. Shields of San Diego, in memory of his oldest son, whe 
was drowned in 1894, when about twenty-one years of age. 
THE Sweet MEMorIAL FUND OF $2,500. Given by Harlan P 
Sweet in memory of his wife, C. Nell Sweet. 


Tue THATCHER Funp oF $6,000. Given by Miss Susan E 
Thatcher of San Diego. | 


THE WARDWELL Funp oF $1,000. Given by Mrs. Maria T. ee 
well of Plymouth, Connecticut. 


Tue Ciara B. WATERMAN MeEmortiAL Funp oF $5,000. Giver 
by Miss Rosa May Bennett of Los Angeles. 


Tue West Funp oF $2,000. Given by Henry S. West of Lo 
Angeles. 


SPECIAL 


“CRroMBIE ALLEN SCHOLARSHIP Funp” oF $1,000, half of th 
income available annually to a graduate of C haffey Union Hig: 
School and half to a graduate of Chaffey Junior College © 
Ontario, California. 


Tue Martua E. Berry Memortat Funp or $6,000. Given b 
’ Miss Elizabeth E. Berry. For foreign students. 


Tue Manet S. Bripces Memoriat Funp, $3,500. Given by Mi 
and Mrs. A. S. Bridges of San Diego, California, in memor 
of their daughter. Available for women. 
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“AricE PAUL HarwooD SCHOLARSHIP FuNbD” oF $5,000. Open 
to graduates of Chaffey Union High School of Ontario. 


“STELLA M. King SCHOLARSHIP AND LoAN FuND FoR WoMEN,” 
$10,000. 


Three grants-in-aid, provided annually by Reverenp M. D. 
KNEELAND, D.D., of Claremont, of $200 each, are available for 
bona fide new candidates for professional Christian service, 
either in the pastorate or in foreign mission fields—$150 for the 
first semester and $50 for the second. 


THE Francis M. Price Funp or $1,000. For children of mis- 
sionaries. 


Loan FuNDs 


The College also administers loan funds established by the be- 
uest of Ellen H. Lyman and by George H. DeKay, Jr., in 
remory of his brother Frelin Campbell DeKay. By means of 
hese funds, it is possible to co-operate in a moderate way, and 
smporarily, with the pressing needs of students. 


Tue Ray Loan Funp made possible by the gift of $1,000 by 
Mrs. E. F. Ray provides a means of meeting situations of tem- 
porary need. 


Tue Lucy B. Jencks MEmoriAL StupENT Loan Funp or $160, 
established by the Claremont Chapter of the D.A.R., available 
for a senior girl to be designated by the Dean of Women. 

For more substantial loans over a longer period, the College 
dministers the following funds on an interest bearing basis: 


THE CAROLINE PHELPS STOKES FuND, endowed in the sum of 
$25,000 by the will of Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in memory 
of her sister. 


THe ErHan ALLEN CHASE AND AuGusTA FIELD CHASE ME- 
MORIAL Funp oF $5,000, for men. 

All applications for loans should be addressed to the Com- 
aittee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 


SELF SUPPORT 


The Committee on Student Aid endeavors to find employment 
or students needing to earn a part of their expenses. Many are 
hus helping themselves by various forms of labor such as janitor 
york, waiting on tables, general house work, gardening and the 
ike. The most desirable positions are in general secured by 
pperclassmen who have proven themselves good workers and 
ood students, and those coming to the College for the first time 
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should be content if any work which they can satisfactorily do is 
secured for them. Students in any case should come prepared to 
pay all bills for at least one semester. Their record during this 
semester will be a large factor in deciding what opportunities for 
self-help will be open to them. Applications for aid in securing 
employment should be addressed to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Student Aid, Sumner Hall. 

The National Youth Administration program provided at 
Pomona College during the year 1937-38 the sum of $94) per 
month, which was earned by needy students assigned to socially 
desirable tasks. Students were permitted to earn an average of 
$15 or a maximum of $20 per month. 


ADMISSION 
PREPARING FOR COLLEGE 

The College welcomes tentative applications from prospective 
students a year or so in advance and is glad to offer suggestions 
regarding the best preparation for admission. 

Any person interested in preparing for Pomona, or any Princi- 
pal, Vice-Principal or Counsellor who is responsible for directing 
the preparatory programs of students is invited to call on the 
Admissions Office at any time regarding the acceptability of can- 
didates or for advice on specific programs. It is often possible for 
students to select work in their final high school years that will 
add greatly to their ability to do college work. The Director of 
Admissions is glad to cooperate with the preparatory schools in 
planning satisfactory programs for any individuals, whether or 
not they are Pomona College applicants. 

Anyone interested may have his records evaluated at any time. 
By having this done early subsequent admission difficulties may 
be avoided. 

For further information, write to Director of Admissions, 
Sumner Hall, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 

GENERAL REQUIREMENTS AND METHODS OF ADMISSION 

Inasmuch as the College expends on its educational work twice 
as much as it receives from tuition fees, thus making an invest- 
ment of some three or four hundred dollars a year in every student 
admitted to its halls, the College naturally is justified in rendering 
this service only to those who are properly qualified to profit 
thereby both in their own development and in their subsequent 
service to society. 
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Students are expected to be loyal to the spirit and purpose of 
he institution and to maintain regular attendance on all College 
ppointments. Any student who falls below grade in scholarship 
yay be asked to withdraw. 


It is urgently pointed out to both students and parents that the 
alue of a college education consists in no small degree in the 
ullest participation in the college atmosphere and life. It is 
nportant, therefore, that all absence through the college year 
hould be avoided. Some of the most important of the college 
alues are lost by absences on Saturday and Sunday, on which 
ays are centered particular and vital phases of the common life, 
nd it is therefore urged that over-Sunday visits at home or else- 
there be avoided. 

It is the purpose of Pomona College to do a distinctly high 
rade of work, thus preparing its graduates for special achieve- 
nent in whatever later callings they may choose. While Pomona 
tollege emphasizes the value of a broad general training as pre- 
minary to the highest achievement in any professional field, it 
ffers such a variety of courses that many students readily find 
he desired combination which constitutes a definite and ade- 
uate preparation for later professional training in a special field 
uch as medicine, law, engineering, scientific research, religious 
r social service, teaching or other fields. Candidates for admis- 
ion are expected to present satisfactory evidence of their fitness 
or college, both in character and in scholarship. 

Formal application should be accompanied by a fee of $3.50. 

A medical examination conducted by an authorized physician, 
nder the direction of the College, is required of all students. 

An applicant for admission, immediately upon receipt of noti- 
ication of acceptance, is required to make a deposit of twenty- 
ve dollars. See page 32. 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


Applicants are admitted to freshman standing in accordance 
vith one of the following plans: 


Man I. Certificate of graduation from an approved secondary 
school showing either: 
A. Fifteen recommended units accumulated during the 
9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades; or 
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B. Twelve recommended units accumulated during the 
10th, 11th and 12th grades. 


Plan II. Certificate of graduation from an approved secondary 
school showing either: 

A. Twelve recommended units accumulated during the 
9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades supplemented by ad- 
ditional evidence of ability to do successful college 
work including: 

1. A personal letter from the proper official of the 
school from which the candidate graduated, or is 
graduating; and 

2. A satisfactory achievement in specified scholastic 
aptitude tests; or 

B. Nine recommended units accumulated during the 10th, 
11th and 12th grades supplemented by additional evi- 
dence of ability to do successful college work including: 
1. A personal letter from the proper official of the 

school from which the candidate graduated, or is 
graduating; and 

2. A satisfactory achievement in specified scholastic 
aptitude tests. 


Note: Certificate of having successfully passed examinations 
as given by the College Entrance Examination Board will be ac- 
cepted as the equivalent of secondary school units in subjects 
covered by such examinations. These examinations are given at 
stated times and places; information regarding details may be 
secured from the Director of Admissions. 

Plan III. Examination by the College. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 
Students who transfer from a Junior College, or from another 
College or University, and who have sufficient credit therefrom, 
are admitted to advanced standing on credentials signed by the 
proper officials. These credentials should give full particulars re- 
garding the nature of the courses taken, the time spent in each, 
and the student’s final grade in the same. 


THREE YEAR PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 

Recognizing the increasing demand on the part of many 
Junior College graduates for an opportunity to continue theif 
education on the basis of a three-year program leading to the 
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faster’s degree rather than a two-year program leading only to 
1e Bachelor’s degree, Pomona College calls the attention of 
1ose interested in such a procedure to the general statement on 
ige 74 and the subsequent departmental exhibits of upper divi- 
yn and graduate studies. 


ENTRANCE SUBJECTS 

The only specific requirement is at least 3 units of English. In 
Idition to this, applicants will find it advantageous to present 
ie following: at least 2 units of one foreign language; 1 unit 
ch of history, algebra, geometry, and laboratory science; and 3 
* more units of electives from the following subjects: English, 
sreign language, history, mathematics and laboratory science. 
For advanced work in most fields, a reading knowledge of at 
ast one modern foreign language is necessary, usually French or 
erman. In some fields, a command of both is desirable. It is 
sry much to the advantage of the student to acquire this reading 
iowledge before entering college. Students who are planning to 
» advanced work in the Physical Sciences or in Mathematics, 
ill do well to take both Trigonometry and Solid Geometry in 
igh School if possible. 


ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 
Mature students, particularly those equipped for advanced 
udies in special departments, may be admitted as special stu- 
mts to courses for which, by ability and preparation, they may 
» fitted. Special students are not candidates for a degree. 


PRE-REGISTRATION AND REGISTRATION 
On appointed days, on or before the first Saturday in June, all 
sident students must fill out a schedule listing their choice of 
‘bjects for the following year. 
‘New students prepare a program of study on announced days 
‘the opening of each semester. 


Registration is completed by the payment of tuition and fees 
‘one of the regularly announced days preceding the opening of 
'e class work of each semester. 

The fee for late pre-registration or late registration is $2.00 for 
‘e first or second day following the appointed days, and $1.00 
‘ditional for every day thereafter to a maximum of $10.00. 

CHANGES IN REGISTRATION 
‘A student has the privilege of modifying his schedule of studies 
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by addition or substitution of courses, with the assent of his ad- 
viser and the instructor concerned, at any time within two weeks 
of the beginning of class work for the first semester, one week 
for the second semester. A student may drop a course, with the 
consent of his adviser and without penalty, within a month fol- 
lowing the beginning of class work. Thereafter, the dropping of 
a course by a student shall entail for him a grade of FF for the 
course, except as circumstances may, in the judgment of the 
instructor and the Classification Committee, warrant a different 
grade. 

The fee for each change of schedule is one dollar ($1.00). 
This is waived in the case of new students, registering for the 
first time. 

Students are admitted to those courses only for which they are 
formally registered. 


Students are not received later than two weeks from the be- 
ginning of class work. 


MATRICULATION 


Matriculation implies the meeting of all entrance requirements 
and the proven ability to carry college work. To this end the 
standing of all new students is provisional until after they have 
been in residence for one semester. At that time those are ma- 
triculated who have shown themselves in accord with the spirit 
of the College and who have done a satisfactory quality of work 
during their semester of residence. 


Matriculants must have carried the work of their first semes- 
ter of residence without incurring any FF grades, and they must, 
if Freshmen, have earned at least 24 grade points, and if Sopho- 
mores or Upperclassmen, at least twice as many grade points as 
the number of units for which they were registered. Students in 
any class carrying less than 12 units must have made twice as 
many grade points as the units for which they were registered. 

Students failing to matriculate at the end of the first semester 
of residence may be matriculated only after they have met all the 
requirements for two semesters. 

Students are not candidates for a degree nor are they eligible 
for recommendation to college standing in another institutior 
until they have matriculated. All students must be matriculated 
before attaining to Junior standing. 
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mount : 
The College regulates the amount of work a student may carry 
follows: 

15 or 16 units of academic work, exclusive of Physical Educa- 
on (Gymnastics, Sports, Activities*) Military Drill* and 
hoir,* is the general registration and the maximum for Fresh- 
en. 

To register for 17 units, exclusive of work stated in the pre- 
‘ding paragraph, a student must have earned 32 more grade 
nints than the total number of units for which he registered the 
‘evious semester; to register for 18 units, 40 more grade points. 


To register for less than 12 units of academic work requires 
ecial permission. 

wality: 

A student is expected to secure each semester twice as many 
‘ade points as the total number of units of registration. 

At the end of the first month of each semester, and also at or 
var the middle of each semester, a report is made of all students 
ving failing or unsatisfactory work for the period preceding the 
ite of the report. In addition to these general reports, instruc- 
is may make reports at any time concerning individual students 
ho are not in good scholastic standing. Advisers and deans 
ceive such reports and take such steps as are advisable in each 
dividual case. 


At the end of each semester a complete report is made on every 
udent. This report becomes part of the student’s record and 
dicates the semester’s standing in the courses for which he has 
‘en registered. 

‘Whenever the quality of a student’s work declines to such an 
tent that his graduation in due course seems improbable, he and 
$ parents are so informed, and he is advised to withdraw. De- 
sion in every such case is reached by the joint action of the 
ollege Life and Classification Committees in consultation with 
e student’s adviser. The college may at any time require the 
ithdrawal of a student if the quality of his work seems to war- 
‘nt such action. 


——_ 


“he semester hour value of each of these is as follows: Phy. Ed., % to 1%; 
i. Drill, %; Choir, 1. 
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Withdrawing From a Class: 

Students may withdraw from classes only through authoriza-. 
tion from the Recorder’s Office. This authorization is sent by 
the office directly to the instructor. | 


Faculty Dropping Students: 

A student who proves unable or unwilling to carry a course 
satisfactorily may be dropped from it by the College Life Com- 
mittee upon the recommendation of the instructor at any time 
later than six weeks from the beginning of the course. The stu- 
dent’s class card, with a grade of either FF or W for the course 
and an annotation reporting the fact of his having been dropped, 
shall be turned in to the Recorder’s Office. 


Class Attendance: 

Students are expected to maintain regular attendance at all 
class appointments in the courses for which they are registered. 
Irregular attendance usually results in low scholastic standing or 
failure. 

While there is no general college requirement, each instructor 
has the right to establish such specific regulations regarding at- 
tendance as may seem best suited to his particular department. 


| 


Final Examinations: 

Final examinations are required of all students in all subjects, 
save as exceptions are made by action of the faculty. 

The schedule of final examinations is prepared by the Courses 
of Study Committee. No changes of classes from this schedule 
may be made without the consent of this Committee. Examina- 
tions for individual students may be given at other than sched- 
uled times only by consent of the Classification Committee and 
on the presentation to the instructor of a Business Office receipt 
for a fee of two dollars ($2.00), unless this fee is remitted by the 
Committee. 


A teacher may, at his discretion, appoint a time at which an 
announced test missed or not passed may be made up. Before 
such a test can be taken, a receipt from the Business Office for 3 
payment of a fee of one dollar ($1.00) must be presented to the 
teacher by the student, unless this fee is remitted by the Classifi- 
cation Committee. 


Field Trips: 
Field trips are looked upon by the faculty as a legitimate part 
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of certain courses. Permission for such trips is secured by in- 
structors from the Courses of Study Committee at the opening 
lof each semester. Instructors certify to the Recorder’s Office the 
names of students participating in these trips. 

Eligibility: 

_ Students are required to maintain a satisfactory standard of 
excellence in all their studies in order to represent the College on 
any of its athletic teams or other organizations coming before 
the public. 


SUPERVISION OF CONDUCT 

In the government of the College, the largest liberty consistent 
with good work and orderly conduct is allowed. Students are 
expected to show both within and without the College such 
respect for order, morality, personal honor, and the rights of 
others as good citizenship demands. Failure to do so will be suf- 
ficient cause for removal from the College. 

Any student who for any reason, in the judgment of the fac- 
ulty or of its proper committees, is felt not to be a desirable 
member of the student body, may be dismissed without specific 
charges. 

The use or possession of alcoholic liquors of any kind whatso- 

ever on the campus is prohibited by the College, and the off- 
campus use of such may subject the student to the application of 
the foregoing paragraphs. 
_ The Committee on College Life exercises the authority of the 
College over all students individually with respect to personal 
conduct, and over student organizations which bear the name of 
the College, or which represent the College in any way. 


Individual or collective student enterprises which involve the 
absence of the participants from the College, while using the 
College name, must receive the official sanction of the Committee 
on College Life. 


AUTOMOBILES 
While the College does not prohibit students from having auto- 
mobiles in Claremont, it does exercise control over their use, and 
to that end has established the following regulations: 
Student drivers must at all times, both on and off the campus, 
exercise particular care and consideration for the safety of them- 
selves and others. 
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Student drivers must acquaint themselves with the state and 
local traffic laws and comply with their observance. 

Students driving cars in Claremont are required to carry 
public liability insurance in the amount of ten and twenty thou- 
sand dollars in approved companies. Evidence that the owner of 
the car holds such an insurance policy extending beyond the end 
of the college year, together with the license number of the car, 
must be deposited with the office of the Dean of the College at 
time of registration or within three days after the car is driven 
in Claremont. 

Failure to comply with the above regulations shall constitute — 
an offense against the College, the penalty for which may include 
sequestration and storage of the car at the student’s risk and 
expense for a period not beyond the end of the semester in which — 
the offense occurs. | 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE | 

Pomona College awards but one academic degree, that of 
Bachelor of Arts, which may be attained either in ordinary or in » 
honors. The special procedure in honors study is given on page 56. - 
The following requirements apply to all students. . 


Unir REQUIREMENTS 
One hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of work | 
are required for graduation. A “unit” consists of one recitation or 
lecture period, or one laboratory period a week for one semester. 
A recitation or lecture period covers fifty minutes; a laboratory - 
period covers, in general, the time of three such periods. In order | 
to complete the course in four years one must take an average of 
fifteen units of academic work throughout. | 


GraDE PoInT REQUIREMENTS | 

In order to graduate a student must not only earn a certain | 
number of units, but also attain an average of at least C grade in. 
those units. To this end a certain number of grade points is ascribed 
to each grade as a basis of determining average grade. The scale 
is so adjusted that the number of credits required for graduation | 
coincides with double the number of units. | 
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GRADES AND GRADE POINTS 
1. Grades and grade points are as follows: 
Grade points per unit 


A (excellent) 

B 3. (very good) 

C 2 (average) 

D 1 (passing) 

F 0 (failure) may be made up to a “D” 
outside of class 

FF 0 (failure) may not be made up except 

I (Incomplete) by repeating course 


W (Withdrawn with permission while work was of passing 
grade or better) 

2. The F grade and the FF grade both indicate a failure. In 
the case of the F grade the failure incurred may be made up outside 
of class upon conditions laid down by the teacher, provided these 
conditions are met on or before the first day after the Spring vaca- 
tion, if the failure is incurred in the first semester,* or on or before 
the first day of recitation of the next College year, if the failure 
was in the second semester. An F grade made up thus may not be 
raised above a D grade. An F grade not so made up remains per- 
manently upon the records as a failure. A FF grade can be made 
up only by taking the work over in class. Where the FF or perma- 
nent F is incurred in required work, that work must be repeated 
when next offered. A student may not continue with work in which 
he has received a FF. The making up of work which has received 
the F or FF grade does not expunge the grade from the record. It 
does permit credit and “grade points” for the course. 

All F and FF grades reported by teachers are accompanied with 
a specific statement in writing of the cause for the failure and 
detailed statement in case of the F grade of the work necessary for 
its removal. A copy of this statement is mailed to students. 

3. The I mark is given where illness on the part of a student 
justifies the granting to him of additional time for the completion 
of his work. It may be changed upon the same conditions as those 
laid down for the making up of the F grade, with this exception, 
that other than a D grade may be thus earned.* Teachers wishing 
to give an I grade for other justifiable cause than illness must first 
‘receive permission to do so from the Classification Committee. 
4, The mark W is used where a student has withdrawn from a 
course in accordance with provision on p. 52. 


*F or I grades incurred during the first semester of year courses, may be re- 
moved on the recommendation of the teacher concerned, by the successful 
completion of the work of the final semester. 


MANUAL OF PROCEDURE IN 
HONORS STUDY 


Purros—E OF Honors STUDY 

A student who shows capacity for more than average intel- 
lectual achievement is permitted during junior and senior years 
to study for the bachelor’s degree with honors. Such a student 
pursues a definite program looking toward the mastery of a major 
subject and the understanding of one or two minor subjects, 
particularly in their relations to the major. The elements of the 
honors program thus form a significant pattern of integrated 
study in two or three departments of a Division of the curricu- 
lum. Honors work affords the student to whom college is 
primarily an intellectual experience the opportunity for more 
independent study through a more flexible use of courses. Re- 
leased from as much of academic routine as his instructors may 
approve, an honors candidate assumes responsibility for a pro- 
founder and broader knowledge of his chosen field than is ex- 
pected of an ordinary student. 


Honors study, begun at Pomona College in 1924, has been, 
since the academic year 1927-28, the only procedure for attain- 
ing the degree with honors. Beginning with September 1936 this 
manual replaces all previous regulations with respect to candi- 
dacy for the degree with honors. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CANDIDACY 

A student may be admitted to candidacy for honors on the 
basis of a record which shows promise of competence to do honors 
work. It is expected of such a candidate (a) that he exercise 
initiative and self-administration in his work; (b) that he put 
scholarship consistently first among his interests; and (c) that 
he maintain a high standard of scholarship in the Division 
wherein his honors program lies, and a satisfactory record in his 
other work. He is encouraged to utilize vacations in part for 
reading and study. Candidacy for the degree with honors may 
be continued only so long as the candidate maintains a quality of 
work and an attitude such as will justify his Division in recom- 
mending him for the degree with honors at graduation. 

ADMINISTRATION 

General administration of honors work is vested in the Com- 

mittee on Honors. Each Division of the Faculty approves the 
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srograms of its candidates, supervises their work, and adminis- 
ers the senior honors examination within the Division. Upon 
recommendation by the Division, the Committee on Honors may 
sertify to the Recorder candidates for the degree with honors. 


REGISTRATION 
I. FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE ASSOCIATES 


A Freshman or Sophomore may associate himself with the 
jonors group of the College by making a declaration of inten- 
‘ion upon his registration card, with the approval of his adviser. 
freshman and Sophomore Associates are invited to attend occa- 
ional group meetings of candidates for honors. 


II. REGISTRATION FOR DIVISIONAL HONORS 


Normally at the end of Sophomore year and not later than the 
yeginning of Senior year a student may apply for candidacy for 
he degree with honors. The application form, obtainable from 
he Recorder, should set forth a program of honors study formu- 
ated with the approval of the adviser with whom the student 
jlans to study. The program is subject to acceptance by the 
Division and Adviser appointed by the Division. ‘The require- 
nents for Divisional Honors are printed elsewhere in the cata- 
ogue. Normally the program should include work in one de- 
yartment of major interest and in one or two departments related 
0 the major in the same Division. The student should direct 
us study toward a mastery of these elements of his program and 
in understanding of their relations to one another. Evidence of 
uch knowledge is sought in an examination administered by the 
Jivision during senior year. Requirements in courses studied 
jutside the Division of honors work are determined by the in- 
tructors concerned. Each candidate’s program should be filed 
vith the secretary of the Division. Each semester the candidate’s 
egistration must be approved (a) by his adviser and (b) by the 
ecretary of the Division. Special programs for honors study in 
nore than one Division must be approved by the Committee on 
donors and carried out under an adviser approved by that Com- 
nittee. The number of curricular hours per semester for which 
| junior registers may be restricted to twelve; for a senior the 
aumber of curricular hours may be restricted to twelve or less. 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 

Methods of instruction vary with different Divisions and de- 
partments. Requirements with regard to courses, attendance, 
course examinations, theses, conferences and seminars are deter- 
mined by the Division or by departments with consent of the 
Division. 

WITHDRAWAL 

A student registered for the degree with honors may withdraw 
from candidacy on favorable action by the Division concerned, 
or by the Committee on Honors in the case of a student with a 
special program. A division itself may withdraw a student from 
candidacy, and the Committee on Honors may withdraw a 
student with a special program. In senior year the status of a 
candidate may be changed only with approval of the Committee 
on Honors. If, for any reason, a candidate leaves the honors 
status, the Division concerned certifies to the Committee on 
Honors the credit to which the student is entitled for work done 
under its supervision. 


EXAMINATIONS 

A candidate for the degree with honors takes a written Di- 
visional examination toward the end of senior year. Each Divi- 
sion assembles questions from participating departments to form 
the various parts of the Divisional examination; it determines, in 
cooperation with the Committee on Honors, the dates for such 
examinations and conducts them. The candidate writes on those 
parts of the Divisional examinations which relate to his program 
of honors work. In the case of a special program including 
honors work in more than one Division, the candidate takes such 
other Divisional examinations as are related to his program of 
honors work. It is proposed through these examinations to take 
the measure of each candidate’s abilities, and to determine the 
quality and range of his scholarship as revealed in his grasp of 
the elements of his honors study and their relations to one an- 
other. Copies of the examinations are filed with the Committee 
on Honors for reference and study in relation to honors work. 

An oral examination, in addition to the written Divisional 
examination, may be required of a senior candidate at the dis- 
cretion of a Division or a department. Such an oral examination 
is conducted by at least three examiners chosen by the Division, 
one of whom is the candidate’s adviser. In addition to these 
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xaminers the Division, in cooperation with the Committee on 
jonors, may appoint an examiner from another institution and 
he Committee on Honors appoints one of its members to attend 
he examination. The purpose of the oral examination is to sup- 
jlement the examinations previously taken. In it the candidate 
s responsible for the entire scope of his honors study. 


A candidate taking courses outside of his honors program is 
ubject to the ordinary requirements with regard to examinations 
n such courses. From examinations in courses included in his 
onors program he may be exempted at the discretion of the 
nstructors concerned. 


Honors 


At the end of senior year the Division concerned recommends 
o the Committee on Honors the credit to which the candidate is 
ntitled for his honors works and the particular honor, high 
onor, or highest honor for which in their judgment he has 
ualified. A student who does not merit honors, but whose credit 
yarrants graduation, will be recommended for graduation in 
ourse. His examination by the Division shall be considered as a 
ubstitute for the general examination for Seniors in Course. 


GRADUATION 


In the case of a candidate who qualifies for the degree with 
onors, the Committee on Honors certifies to the Recorder the 
redit and to the Faculty the particular honor to be awarded. 
uch honor is announced on the Commencement program and 
ecorded upon the graduate’s diploma. 


DISTINCTION IN COURSE 


Every senior, excepting candidates for Honors, is required at 
he end of senior year to take a general examination based on his 
ntire academic course. The results of this examination together 
rith his grade point average are used by the Committee on 
onors for recommendation of a qualified student for gradua- 
ion with Distinction in Course. Such recognition is announced 
n the Commencement program and recorded upon the gradu- 
te’s diploma. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
GRADUATION 


Divisions 


The departments of the college are organized in three divisions 
as follows: 


I II III 
Art Astronomy Economics 
English Biology Education 
French Botany History 
German Chemistry Physical Education’ 
Greek Geology Political Science 
Italian Mathematics Religion 
Latin Physics Sociology 
Music Military Science 
Philosophy Psychology* 
Public Address Zoology 
Spanish 


1Psychology C107, Educational Psychology; and Psychology D112, Social 
Psychology, shall count for purposes of distribution in Division III instead of 
Division II. 
*Physical Education AS, Hygiene; C130, Kinesiology; and D131, Physical 
Deviations, shall count for purposes of distribution in Division II instead of 
Division III. 


Division REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION* 


1. 126 units total, including six units of Physical Education 
Activities, four of which must be taken in the first two 
years and two in the last two years of the course. 

2. 36 units of C and D courses, of which 24 are to be in one 
division. 

3. In the other two divisions there are to be a total of 42 units 
(A, B, C or D), not less than 12 units in either division. 

Note: Physical Education Activities and Military Drill are not 
counted in meeting the division requirements stated above. 
Applied Art and applied Music units count if they meet 
regulations governing credits acceptable for graduation. 

These General Requirements are designed to protect the student 

against gross errors in shaping his collegiate program. They inten- 


*Prior to graduation, all students are required by the laws of the State of 
California to pass a course or an examination on the Constitution of the United 
States. This requirement may be met by Political Science B3b, D113a, D114, 
History BS5a, D119, D125. 

Those students who have not completed the Constitution requirement for 
graduation by course or by examination on or before the opening day of senior 
year will be required to register for a course meeting the requirement during 
the first semester of senior year, save as exceptions may be made by action of 
the Classification Committee 
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ynally leave him a great deal of freedom to shape his course of 
udy according to his interest. In the exercise of this freedom it 
ill be the part of wisdom for him to take advantage of the working 
ganization of the curricular program into sequences of courses, 
‘partments and divisions, looking upon these things as aids of 
hich he, as student, may avail himself in the process of securing 
1 education. Courses, etc., are, however, merely aids toward, not 
ibstitutes for, reading, reflection and independent study. 


CHOICE OF SUBJECTS 


In the planning of his work the student in Pomona College is 

ven a large range. The only limitations are designed to insure 
him, on the one hand, the breadth of view which may be gained 
‘some study of each of the great realms of knowledge; and, on 
e other, that concentration along a chosen line of work which 
all develop power of thought and an actual fund of knowledge in 
me particular field. 

In selecting his courses of study and also in determining his 
itside reading the student should have as his fundamental purpose 
hile in college to become familiar with the principal phases of the 
tellectual culture of mankind. This involves the following essen- 
al features: 


1. Acquaintance with great literature. 


2. Comprehension of the principal concepts of natural science, 
both physical and biological. 


3. Familiarity with present-day established conceptions of the 
social order and an intellectual grasp of contemporary social 
problems. 


4. Some philosophical appreciation of the general nature of the 
universe and an evaluation of human ideals, both moral and 
religious. 


THE FacuLty REGULATION ON ENGLISH 


In the evaluation of all academic exercises the quality of 
nglish used by the student will be weighed together with the sound- 
ess and completeness of his thinking. Before any student is 
cepted to upper division standing he must satisfy a committee of 
ie College of his ability habitually to use English of good quality. 
in the recommendation of this Committee, a student whose Eng- 
sh is persistently unacceptable may be required to withdraw from 
ie College at the end of any semester by the joint action of the 
ollege Life and Classification Committees. Habitual and flagrant 
usspelling is considered a deficiency in English to which this regu- 
tion applies. 

Responsibility for raising the level of a student’s use of English 
es solely with himself, inasmuch as it is not the policy of the Col- 
ge generally to undertake the teaching of basic secondary school 
ibjects. Students who have weakness in expressing themselves in 
leir mother tongue should bear in mind the value of certain impor- 
int courses offered by the Department of English. 
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Tue LIBERAL ARTS VIEWPOINT 


Pomona holds that scholarship should not only be high but also 
broad and inclusive. It is not a professional school. It insists that 
the best preparation for life includes not only the ample, generous 
and complete training of the college course, such as is here given, 
but also at a later period a thorough and definite professional spe- 
cialization. The College has been singularly successful in perme- 
ating its body of students with these ambitions. A large percentage 
of its graduates have taken subsequent professional training, many 
winning scholastic awards in other institutions. 


CONCENTRATION IN SPECIAL FIELDs 


For the guidance of the student who wishes to work out a pro- 
gram of concentration in a particular field certain principles and 
methods of procedure have become established : 

1. Lower Division Preparation: There must be sufficient Lower 
Division (A and B) work in the special field and in allied fields tc 
ensure adequate preparation for carrying successfully the Uppet 
Division work aimed at. 

2. Upper Division Requirement: Not less than eighteen hour: 
of Upper Division (C and D) work in the field of concentration: 
six of these eighteen hours must be of D rank, and six of then 
must be taken during the Senior year. 

3. Foreign Language: For advanced work in most fields < 
reading knowledge of at least one modern foreign language is neces: 
sary—usually French or German; in some fields a command of bott 
is most desirable. It is very much to the advantage of the studen 
to acquire this reading knowledge before entering college. 

4. Comprehensive Examination: In most fields the student’ 
program of concentration culminates in a final “comprehensive ex 
amination” covering the entire field in which his concentration lies 

5. Adviser: That member of the faculty in whose field < 
student is working intensively becomes the student’s official advise 
during his Junior and Senior years. It will be well for the studen 
to consult his prospective adviser even earlier in his course. 

The application of these ideas involves to such a degree a rec 
ognition of differences between fields of learning and between thi 
individualities of students that no summary statement of then 
should be thought of as complete. The attention of those inter 
ested in special fields is therefore directed to the more extendet 
presentations of work in various fields together with certain pre 
professional courses which are found on the following pages. 

Most of the statements made in connection with concentratio! 
should be read as suggestions rather than as rigid regulations; th 
degree of emphasis attached to each such suggestion will be deter 
mined for the student by his adviser. 
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Honors STUDY IN THE DIVISION OF HUMANITIES 
(Division I). 


Honors study in the Division of Humanities is designed to en- 
urage, first, a broad cultural acquaintance with the principal lines 
historical development and a selected list of outstanding master- 
eces in the fields of learning represented in the division and, sec- 
id, a thorough knowledge of some field of concentration. A com- 
ehensive examination at the end of the candidate’s senior year 
ill survey his success in attaining a divisional breadth of culture 
id his mastery of the field of his major interest. 

Honors work is concerned primarily with a type and a standard 
‘achievement. Accordingly, the Division prescribes no particular 
ethod by which the desired end shall be attained but expects an 
ercise of individual initiative on the part of the candidate in carry- 
g out his program of study. Candidates are encouraged to allo- 
te to honors study the three academic hours each semester allowed 
ider the general rules for honors work in the college. This time 
ay be devoted to a reading program, to a specified problem of in- 
stigation, or to original work in a chosen field of creative activity ; 
it all work must be undertaken with the approval of the Division 
id under the direction of an honors adviser. Ordinarily, two- 
irds of the comprehensive examination will be devoted to the field 
‘concentration, and for one-half of this section of the examina- 
yn—a third of the entire honors examination—there may be sub- 
ituted a research paper or a demonstration of original achieve- 
ent in the field of language, literature, art, or music. 

A student who wishes to engage in honors study should select, 
eferably at the close of his sophomore year and in no case later 
an the beginning of his senior year, a faculty adviser, and, with 
s approval, submit to the Division of Humanities a coherent plan 
study for the remainder of his college course. 
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FINE ARTS 
(DEPARTMENTS OF ART AND MUSIC) 


Courses in the history, appreciation, and theory of art anc 
music are offered by the College as contributions to personal cul 
ture, and receive credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree on th 
same basis as other academic courses. In the fields of applied musi: 
and art technical proficiency is aimed at, with the idea, first, o: 
developing an appreciative taste, and second, of stimulating creatiy 
ideas worthy of expression. 


Appiiep Art: Students wishing to concentrate in Art as thei 
major subject for the B.A. degree may elect courses in Drawing anc 
Painting, Sculpture and pre-Architecture. A theoretical knowledg 
of all these fields is desirable and practical work should be taken it 
two of them. A sense of design and an appreciation of and ability 
to render form must be exhibited in the basic courses as the founda 
tion for further specialization. 


The student will be expected to present his work in the Depart 
ment Exhibition at the end of each year. In the fourth year th 
student concentrating in Art will give a separate exhibition of hi 
work of that year. 


Music: Either theoretical or applied music may be elected as < 
subject of concentration for the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


Although the Special Credential in Music from the State Board 
of Education is no longer granted through Pomona College 
thorough preparation for teaching music in the public schools maj 
be obtained in the college. The courses in Public School Method: 
are given in Claremont Colleges (the graduate school.) Student: 
concentrating in music toward the Bachelor of Arts degree, or look 
ing forward toward teaching music in the public schools shoulc 
elect the beginning harmony and sight singing courses in the firs! 
year in order to be able to complete all required courses. 


Each candidate concentrating in music, whether the applied o: 
theoretical branches, must present a satisfactory public recital ir 
his major subject. | 


Apptiep Music: Students in applied music will be enrolled fo: 
credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree upon the written recom: 
mendation of the Head of the Department of Music. This recom 
mendation is based upon the degree of ability and advancemen 
shown in proficiency tests given before examining committees 0: 
the music faculty. To receive credit applied music must be accom 
panied or preceded by first year harmony, Music Al. This cours 
entitles a student to register for credit in applied music for one 0 
two lessons per week for the first year and one lesson per week fo 
the remaining three years. If credit is desired for two lessons pé 
week for a second year or more, the work must be accompanied 0 
preceded by second year harmony, Music B5. Proficiency tests ar 
required only of students in applied music who desire credit towar« 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
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ENGLISH 
(DEPARTMENTS OF ENGLISH AND PUBLIC ADDRESS ) 


. The English group functions in three different ways: 

. To persons desirous of proficiency in our mother 
tongue whether for the sake of apprehending the ideas of 
others or for the sake of expressing their own, it affords train- 
ing in reading, writing and speaking. 

2. To persons seeking the mental and spiritual culture at- 
tendant on the processes of literary appreciation it offers a 
generous variety of courses. 

To persons who wish to make English in any of its 
phases the dominant feature of their collegiate programs it 
provides opportunity for concentration during the junior and 

senior years. 


. To the end that proper organization and direction may be 
achieved and a desirable breadth at the same time maintained 
in the programs of students concentrating in English the fol- 
lowing objectives are recommended for their guidance: 


1. Effective command of the English language, in reading, 
in writing and in speech. 

2. Extended and intensive experience in literary appre- 
ciation; interpretation and criticism; original creation. 

3. Intelligent acquaintance with the great books of the 
world. Reading Lists I and II offer guidance supplementary 
to that afforded by organized courses. 

4. A general knowledge of English and American social 
culture in its historical development. 

Some understanding of the more significant movements 
in as field of philosophy, especially as they bear on literature 
and art. 

6. A mastery, the more complete the better, of at least one 
language other than English. Besides the added understanding 
of general linguistic problems achieved through such mastery, 
the intimate contact with a foreign culture entailed in a study 
of its language has a value attainable in no other way. 

Students who have in mind to go on to advanced gradu- 
ate work in English should recognize from the beginning that 
the best university standards will demand a thorough ground- 
ing in Latin—not less than the full high school course—and a 
reading knowledge of both French and German. 


NOTE: Personal interests of the student — as Music, 
Art, phases of Social Science, or of Physical and Biological 
Science—may very properly be accorded such recognition in 
his program as to entail a sacrifice—at least in part—of one or 
more of the “objectives” listed. 

The minimum formal requirement for concentration in Eng- 
lish is 24 hours of satisfactory work in the Upper Division: 
two C courses and two D courses. 
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FoREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
(FRENCH, GERMAN, GREEK, ITALIAN, LATIN AND SPANISH) 


CONCENTRATION IN THE FIELD 

A student interested in the synthetic study of the complete fiel 
of foreign letters may, under an adviser appointed by the grou 
pursue work in the various departments of the group, thereby cot 
centrating in the field. Such a student should hold non-credit bea 
ing conferences from time to time with the faculty of the grou 
looking toward a comprehensive examination in the general field « 
foreign languages and literatures. 

CONCENTRATION IN DEPARTMENTS 

A student planning to concentrate upon any one of the foreis 
languages should have begun his study of that language befo: 
entering college. Preparatory work in some other language is al: 
a distinct advantage. 

Although the student is normally expected to concentrate 
only one of the departments of Foreign Languages, he shou 
acquire as broad an acquaintance as possible in all the other fiel 
of literature represented in the group. 

Eighteen to twenty-four hours of C and D work are require 
in the department concerned, in which at least a B average must | 
maintained. For a student desirous of doing more specialized wo’ 
than is possible under the regularly scheduled offerings, the Hono 
plan presents additional opportunity. At the end of the Senior ye: 
a comprehensive examination will be required. 

LATIN AND GREEK 

Concentration in the Classical Languages is designed to give 
student a technical knowledge of the language and literature of i 
special interest and an appreciation of the life and institutions 1 
timately connected with that literature. 

The student of Latin is expected also to have an acquaintan 
with the Greek language and literature. It is not essential howev' 
in the lower division courses of Latin. 

ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

A student expecting to concentrate within the field of t 
Romance Languages and Literatures should be fortified with a 0! 
knowledge of Latin, and will find it much to his advantage to ha 
begun the study of French or Spanish, or both, before enteri 
college. Bi, 

Concentration in a Romance Language and Literature 1s < 
signed to provide: first, a broad general knowledge of both t 
language and literature of the student’s special interest; and secot 
a considerable knowledge, represented by not less than two ye 
college work in at least one other language of the Romance field 

A student who is well equipped in foreign language on enter! 
college, is urged to take work in all three of the Romance Languag 
GERMAN : 

Concentration in German is designed to give the student 
knowledge of the language and of the German civilization as rep 
sented by the best works of literature. 
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BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
(DEPARTMENTS OF BIOLOGY, BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY ) 


OPPORTUNITIES 


The location of Pomona College, close to mountain, desert, 
stal plain and sea, makes it especially suited to studies of sys- 
atic and ecological nature. This assures also an adequate and 
ersified supply of materials for class and laboratory and for 
cial problems of a morphological or physiological nature. The 
lege, furthermore, possesses a number of special biological col- 
ions, notably of plants and insects. The Marine Laboratory 
the College at Laguna Beach is an adjunct valuable during the 
umer session and of use on occasion throughout the year. 


CONCENTRATION IN THE DIVISION 


A student emphasizing biological science is ordinarily expected 
1ave Biology Al, and Biology B2, followed by an integrated pro- 
m in either Botany or Zoology or both. A reading knowledge of 
‘man and French and a training in the physical sciences are also 
ected according to the needs of the individual. 


COURSES PREPARATORY TO: 


(1). Graduate work, looking towards investigation or higher 
cation. Broad foundations in the biological and physical sci- 
es, with liberal selections of advanced courses in the field of 
centration, are essential for those who anticipate professional 
rk in biological science. 


(2). Teaching in secondary schools. Teachers of biological 
jects and general science need basic courses in as many branches 
science as possible. The following are also important: Field 
any, Plant Physiology and Taxonomy, Physiology, Entomology, 
ietics and Bionomics. 


(3). Museum work, conservation, nature guide work, field 
ogy. In addition to the basic courses are recommended: Plant 
a Functional Zoology, Entomology, Special Problems, 
logy. 

(4). Horticulture, agronomy, landscape art, forestry. For the 
t two: Plant Physiology, Bacteriology, Entomology, Genetics, 
siderable Chemistry, Elementary Physics, Structural Geology. 
‘ landscape art: Plant Taxonomy, Freehand and Mechanical 
wing, Surveying, Chemistry, Geology, and Economics. For 
estry: Plant Taxonomy, Entomology, Surveying, Plant Physi- 
3y. 

(5). Medicine, nursing, laboratory technique, public health, and 
itation, Pre- medical requirements are discussed elsewhere. In- 
tuch as medicine is highly biological, a liberal election of Em- 
ology, Histology, Neurology, Functional Zoology is recom- 
ided, Work in Entomology, Bacteriology and General Botany is 
ymmended in addition to the above for Public Health. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, 
MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS ) 


The group of Physical Sciences renders through its freshma 
and sophomore courses two quite distinct types of education: 
service: | 

1. For persons who are not intimately concerned with scienc 
or scientific pursuits it offers a general introduction through surve 
courses to modern scientific method, to the philosophic aspects c 
science, and to the place of the sciences in the general scheme c 
human affairs, along with the theoretical and descriptive presentatio 
of the subject-matter. Conspicuous among such courses are: Math: 
matics Al, Physics Al, Chemistry Al, Astronomy B1 and Geolog 
Bl. 

2. For those who incline toward more emphasis on the physic: 
sciences during their collegiate years, whether for purposes « 
teaching, or with a view to engaging in commercial enterpris: 
requiring knowledge of physical science, or because of an intere 
in scientific study for its own sake, the group offers excellent oppo 
tunities for concentration. ) 

PREREQUISITES for undertaking concentration in Physic 
Science: | 

1. Physics and Chemistry: Fundamental in importance iS st 
an understanding of the constitution and value of matter and ener; 
as is ordinarily gained through basic courses in Physics at 
Chemistry. | 

2. Mathematics: A practical knowledge of the tools of scie 
tific reasoning acquired in Mathematics is essential. This will me 
mathematics courses at least through calculus. It is urged that tho 
planning such work in college complete trigonometry in high scho 

3. Foreign Languages: It is highly desirable that the stude 
purposing to concentrate in the Physical Sciences shall acquire 
reading knowledge of both French and German. 

CONCENTRATION: Each one of the departments in the group h 
its own sequence of courses for the student concentrating in 
section of the general field; but it also requires supplementary wo 
in related departments. In addition, there are opportunities { 
concentration in fields that cross departmental lines. The combit 
tions and implications are too markedly individual, however, 
permit of a satisfactory general statement; they must be work 
out between the student and his adviser. , 
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SoctaL SCIENCES 


(DEPARTMENTS OF ECONOMICS, EDUCATION, HISTORY, 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND LAW, RELIGION AND SOCIOLOGY ) 


_ CONCENTRATION IN THE FIELD:* Although emphasis in the pro- 
am of a student concentrating in the field is placed on an inte- 
ated sequence of studies in one of the social sciences, it is expected 
at the student will obtain a broad understanding of the content 
d meaning of the social sciences as a whole. With this in view he 
ll include early in his course at least three of the four basic 
urses’ in the group. He will maintain a “B’’ average in the social 
idies, will complete 24 units in “C” and “D” courses in the field 
which at least 12 must be “D,” and will include courses D251 and 
52 in the social science of his more intensive study. 


_ FOREIGN LANGUAGE: It is recommended that every student con- 
itrating in the Social Sciences acquire a reading knowledge of 
ench and German. Normally by the beginning of the Junior year 
t not later than the middle of his Senior year, the student is re- 
ired to file with his Adviser a written certificate of his ability to 
ud French or German, issued by a member of the faculty in the 
ld who has been designated to examine in those languages. 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION: The work of a candidate con- 
itrating in social sciences culminates in a written comprehensive 
amination, administered by the Social Science faculty. This ex- 
ination consists of two parts: (1) a general examination to reveal 
> candidate’s grasp of the broader aspects of the several social 
ences and their interrelations, and (2) one or more specialized 
aminations to test his mastery of the particular social science 
ich the candidate has studied intensively. Inasmuch as the pur- 
se of the comprehensive examination is to appraise the candi- 
e’s integration of the entire range of social studies included in 
undergraduate program, the passing of both parts of this exami- 
ion will exempt the student from final examinations in social 
ence courses at the end of his Senior year. 

The following courses offered by the Department of Education 
‘considered to be part of the work of the Social Sciences: 
Introduction to Education; History of Education. 
_SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES: In addition, the courses listed below, 
1 other approved courses, may form a part of a student’s pro- 
im of concentration in the Social Sciences: 

me sopby of the State; History of Philosophy; Social Psy- 
logy. 

The attention of social science students is called to certain 
irses available to them, offered by affiliated colleges in Claremont. 


—_—_ 


departmental concentration, or major, is offered in any social science. 


Onomics B11, History Al, Political Science Al, Religion Al or C103, 
iology B21. 
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GENERAL PREPARATION FOR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


The courses offered in Pomona College cover a broad range o 
the humanities and the sciences. In general, schools of busines 
administration, journalism and law do not require a particular pat 
tern of undergraduate work. On the other hand they are partict 
larly interested in students who have had a broad liberal arts trair 
ing and have learned how to study effectively, as evidenced by th 
quality of their undergraduate work. 

Various combinations of fundamental courses are presente 
below as adequately preparing for later professional studies in eng 
neering, medicine or education, where more specific prerequisite 
exist. 


A SUGGESTED PRE-ENGINEERING COURSE 


In the belief that the training of a liberal arts college, so esset 
tial to men in other professions, is essential to the engineer, Pomor 
has developed a series of courses to enable its graduates to enter tl 
upper division work of engineering schools and to graduate ther 
from in two years. Men during the first two years will take tl 
same course regardless of the field of engineering contemplated. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Uni 
Chemistry B3 or Al and -B2 inn. ccennncccecenemseecteneeeneanensnansee tana _.. 601 
Mathematics Al? 2.00 6 
Mathematics A7 (Engineering Drawitg) ......-.-..--c---ssecsssesssenesene 4 
Foreign Language -..---...------ec-s-sscscnscecsceesesnenseecensesesnnsnnmenasansensensensenas 6 
Elective (wo 10 ot 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

Economics BL cicccccacsececccececseteneconsesecseueeeesctocesie ale eae 6 
Mathematics B15 oie. Ns 
Mathematics B9 (Engineering Drawing) ....-.-.-----..-:----sessmeee 4 
Physics B2 and B4 cece io etiencscecesecnetnsenenneces tae ne 8 
Elective Jo 6 


Pre-engineering students are advised to take in their Junior a 
Senior years as many as possible of the following courses. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 


Mathematics D120 cccccceccen eect ce cleeeecce ener ese te cee 30 
Astronomy OF Geology -.n.-cs-n:-necnecsscesecesceeseseeamenssensensenesnnsnnnecranansssns 6 
Economics i 6 
Physics C111 amd D109... nen ..neeeonsssnececnesentecneecneecensseneennneennnssennaaaton 10 
Mathematics D121] coco 350 
Physics T0220 oocccneccnccneccesescocecoreeeesueeerereenennncmaseersutaseeg ian eae Bye 
Physics D113 Analytic Mechamics.......-ssos:csccsssccsessnssscneesennsseeeenmnnas 6 


In addition the six weeks’ summer course in surveying at Bl 
Lake should be taken. 
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A SUGGESTED Pre-MeEpicaL CoursE 

Certain subjects have been designated by the Council on Medi- 
Education of the American Medical Association as minimum re- 
irements for entrance to Class A medical colleges. Many of the 
ding medical schools, however, have requirements well beyond 
s minimum, and from many more applicants than can be accepted, 
» selecting only those who are best prepared and have demon- 
ated the highest scholastic ability and laudable personal traits. 
e-medical students are advised not to attempt to crowd the mini- 
im requirements into two years of college work, but to build, in 
re leisurely fashion, a broad educational foundation. Breadth of 
w, culture, and a thorough grounding in the biological and 
ysico-chemical sciences are the objectives of the premedical 
Irse. 


Below is outlined a curriculum which meets the requirements 
graduation from Pomona College and the entrance requirements 
most of the medical colleges in the United States. It can readily 
modified, as regards both science and non-science courses, to meet 
| specific requirements of any medical school which the student 
y plan to attend. 


FRESHMAN YEAR JUNIOR YEAR 
Units Units 

3 RRC UNBIOlOry Np came hate wiring) e 
a OWE ZOOIORA GL IT moe huey cule to, 4 
peenatics Al ow. FO WC HeMistry Beak ae, 2 
a WAG MMCHEMIStr Vel Oa fee aa 6 
See iv. | or IIT... Pe ChemistnyiG 105.0 we 2 

SENIOR YEAR Psycholocy bie 3 
ology ee 4 Electives, Div ivoriik se 9or8 
mainder all electives. 

SOPHOMORE YEAR The Chemistry courses may be 
ity B3 and BS... 10 spread to three years if preferred. 
ysics B2 and B4................ 8 See note, Chemistry Courses of 
+ a 6 Instruction. 


‘tives, Div. I and/or III 6 

A reading knowledge of both German and French is highly de- 
able. High School work in these languages and in Latin is rec- 
mended for those planning the medical course, and the program 
sgested above may be modified in accordance with pre-college 
aration in these subjects. 

In recently published information about subjects which medical 
iools do not include in the stated requirements, but which are to 
recommended to pre-medical students, there is much diversity on 
ny points, but practical unanimity on the desirability of these six 
nts: 

More than one year of English and public address; mathe- 
tics, at least through trigonometry; both French and German; 
momics, sociology and philosophy; both comparative anatomy 
1 embryology; physical chemistry. 
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A SUGGESTED COURSE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


The courses in Education in Pomona College are designed — 
supply the general background that an intelligent citizen should ha 
regarding one of the most important of our social institutions ar 
at the same time prepare the prospective teacher for the more tec’ 
nical training in the graduate school. | 

CERTIFICATES: In California every teacher must have a certi 
cate. The certificate is issued by the county in which the teacher 
employed upon the presentation to the county board of education | 
a credential issued by the State Board of Education through ° 
Commission on Credentials. Requirements vary for different ce 
tificates. The Commission issues the credential to the candida 
upon recommendation by the candidate’s college and the stateme 
that all of the state requirements for the certificate in question ha’ 
been met. Those who contemplate entering the teaching professi 
should apply to the State Board of Education at Sacramento f; 
bulletins or should consult the Director of Studies of Claremo 
Colleges. | 

A SUGGESTED PROGRAM for the prospective teacher: 


FRESHMAN YEAR: Academic courses preparatory to the credeé 
tial in view. 

SOPHOMORE YEAR: Education B3; Psychology Bl; further we 
in the subject-matter to be taught. : 

JUNIOR YEAR: Education C104; Psychology C107; further wo 
in the subject-matter to be taught, or in related fields. 

SENIOR YEAR: Education D215. A rounding out of the subje 
matter to be taught. | 


( 
| 
< 
) 
| 


f 
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A SUGGESTED COURSE FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS OF 
PuysicaL EDUCATION 


| FRESHMAN YEAR SOPHOMORE YEAR 

| Units Units 

ee ee COOlogy, Bore eee eee 6 

Se 39 _..-.-.--...----..---.--- Sem SOCIOlOgyeDeli. + yee 6 

ee Geertsycholosy Bl. oe ees 3 

a Zee VLUISICS Ste ee es 6 

EE Romer lectives okt eet eure, 9 or 10 

JUNIOR YEAR 

blic eemress| G02............... 4 

meeenay C107 .................. 3 

ME, canon an enna sann annem 3 SENIOR YEAR 

ysical Education C126...... 2) Physical Edncation Ci30. 3 

sical Education C127, Edita dons 2) on eee 3 
i 4 Physical Education D133... 3 

raieal Education C119 Physical Education D131...... 3 
Pomewomen) .................... Bae nemistry: G lid seers ea 4 

| Se elsycholory: Gl04 oe J 

2 EE POT Ge eCtiVes fcc ee ee, 12 


6 units of required Physical Education Activities. 


It is suggested that the required Physical Education activities be so se- 
ed as to give the individual opportunity for both technical skills and lead- 
ip training in a wide range of activities. 

A non-credit Camp Counselor’s Training Course is held at Halona, the 
7S. cabin at Idyllwild, for a two-week period immediately following Com- 
cement. This course aims to provide its members with experience useful 
samping and other types of leadership, such as teaching and community 
eation. 

This program followed by a year of graduate work in Claremont Col- 
's will qualify the student for the general credential with a major in 
sical education. 

A reading knowledge of French and German is highly desirable for any 
‘ents who plan to go on to graduate research in Physical Education. 
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DESIGNATION OF COURSES 


The letter preceding the number in the designation of a cours 
indicates in general its grade. Elementary courses, designated b 
A (as English Al) are given in Freshman or Sophomore year; | 
courses are either those which follow the A course of earlier year 
or the more advanced beginning courses; C and D Courses ar 
advanced courses given to Juniors and Seniors, D courses being th 
more difficult. The natural sequence of courses is from A to B, Bt 
C, and C to D, and a student may not enter a C or D course withov 
previous work in the same line. 

Courses with numbers below 100 are underclass courses; thos 
numbered from 100 to 199 are for Juniors and Seniors; those nun 
bered over 200 are not open to students of less than Senior standin: 
: Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less tha 

ve. 

In departments where one-unit courses are offered, two suc 
courses should be completed to secure the counting of units an 
grade-points toward graduation. 

When courses in different semesters have the same general nun 
ber and are connected by a hyphen thus, Bla-Blb, they cover a con 
mon subject and the entire sequence should be taken. If, howeve 
they are connected by a comma, thus, Bla, Blb, although the cour 
extends throughout the year, independent credit is given for tl 
work of the first semester and the first course may be followed | 
some allied subject instead of the next course in the sequenc 
Entrance to the second semester course is by permission of t 
instructor. 

All courses are three units each unless otherwise designated. 

Roman numerals show the periods of recitations. Two cours 
with the same Roman numerals cannot be taken contemporaneous 
unless the numerals are preceded by different letters (as M or W 
showing that the classes meet on different days of the group. 

8 :00 9 :00 10 :00 11 :00 L hs ORAM: 
MWFE.... I III V VII tf tes XI * 
Th-Assembly X ee XI} 

TThS.. Hf IV Vi [ T-Chapel Except Saturday 


Hours to be arranged—A. 
If a letter precedes the numeral, the class meets only on tl 
day of the group. 
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THREE YEAR PROGRAM OF UPPER DIVISION AND 
GRADUATE WorRK 


To enable Junior College graduates and others who enter with 
lvanced standing to continue their education on the basis of a 
\ree-year program leading to the Master’s degree as well as to 
1e Bachelor’s degree, Pomona College and Claremont Colleges 
ive planned their offerings so that the closest articulation of 
ader-graduate and graduate study is possible. Graduate work 
_ the literatures, in the social sciences, in the biological and 
rysical sciences, in philosophy, psychology, religion, and in the 
ne arts and music, along with professional work in public 
hool education and in psychology is conducted by Claremont 
olleges using the combined staffs of Scripps College and Pomona 
ollege as well as its own appointees. This work is usually char- 
‘terized by an informal mode of instruction possible only in an 
stitution of this type where the standards are high and the 
amber of students is limited. A catalog of graduate seminars 
ill be furnished upon request to the Director of Studies, Clare- 
ont Colleges, Claremont, California. 


CourRSsEs IN ScRIPPS COLLEGE 


_ In addition to the courses listed below there will be announced 
time of registration certain courses in Scripps College open for 
omona students under approved conditions. Each regular student 
_residence in Pomona College shall, however, select not less than 
a of his registration each academic year from courses in Pomona 
ollege. 


| ANTHROPOLOGY 
100a-C100b. Man and Culture: Their Origins, Nature 
Development and Interrelations. MR. OPLER 


An introductory course in anthropology covering the following 
subject headings: The history of anthropology and its methods, 
the physical emergence of man, the biological differentiation of 
man (race, race differences, racial dispersions), primitive lin- 
, Zuistics and the psychology of language, the growth of technology 
and material culture, and the development of legal, political and 
religious institutions. V JJ. 


ART 


For each unit of credit in Art, except in C111, there is required 
minimum of one hour of assigned reading and two hours of studio 
ork per week. Students are urged to prolong these periods when 
her work permits, as they will then make more rapid progress. 

Special fees for work in applied art are as follows: A9, B25, 
107, D112, $12.50 per unit. All other courses $5 per unit. 
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A3a-A3b. Design and Drawing. MR. BEGG 
The study of order in the graphic arts. The appreciation o: 
form and its expression in pencil, charcoal and color. 2 units 
WES TI f013203- | 


A9a-A9b. Modeling. MR. JURECK: 
A general foundation in Sculpture, comprising a study of antiqu: 
models from casts and work from nature forms. 2 units. Twi 
sections. ITh,'1:15 to 3:05. WH, 3:19 10 Ce 


B3a, B3b. Composition. MR. BEGG 
Pictorial Design in various media requiring a sketch each weel 
on an assigned subject of an illustrative or decorative nature. Ti 
be taken in conjunction with another applied art course; may b 
repeated for credit. 1 unit. W, XII. 


Blla-Bl1b. Advanced Drawing and Design. MR. BEGG 
The rendering of form, particularly the head, in charcoal, litho 
graph crayon and water color. This may be related in the secon: 
semester to industrial, commercial or fine art problems accordin; 
to individual preference. 2 units. TTh, 1:15 to 3:05. | 


B25a-B25b. Advanced Modeling. MR. JURECK, 
Problems in applied ornament. Portrait study from cast ani 
living model. Studio methods; casting and armatures. 2 unit: 
EER SD tO poe02: | 


C102a-C102b. Life Drawing. MR. BEGG 
Anatomical function and the construction of the human forn 
Prerequisite Blla-b or equivalent. 2 units. TTh, 3:15 to 3:0. 


C107a-C107b. Life Modeling. MR. JURECK. 
Modeling from life. Figure, portrait in the relief and in th 
round. Laboratory and related work. 2 units. WF, 1:15 to 3:02 

Cllla-C1l1b. History of Art. MR. BEGGS, MR. ROBBIN 

and MR. BAUMAN? 
Study of the historical development of art with especial atter 
tion to national genius and expression. The Classic, Early Chris 
tian, Byzantine and Medieval Periods will be studied in the fir: 
semester, and Renaissance, Baroque, Neo-Classic, Romantic 
Realistic and Contemporary Art in the second. JJ/J, | 


C120a-C120b. Painting. MR. BEGC 
Practice in Still-life and Landscape is adapted to a study of th 
techniques of various historic schools of oil painting. These at 
explained by means of a system of set palettes which afford a 
understanding of painting principles and an opportunity for th 
development of individuality of manner. 2 units. A. 

D105a-D105b. Advanced Painting. MR. BEGC 
Attention is given to the completion of easel pictures includin 
the portrait and the decorative composition. A large finishe 
canvas is required in the second semester. 2 units. Class / 
XIII; laboratory, A. 
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3112a-D112b. Advanced Life Modeling. MR. JURECKA 
Advanced composition in both relief and the round. Develop- 


ment of original conceptions. Study of color effects in sculpture. 
Laboratory and related work. 2 units. WF 1:15 to 3:05 or A. 


| GRADUATE WoRK in the history of art and architecture and in ap- 
| plied art is available under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


ASTRONOMY 


31a-B1b. An Introduction to Astronomy. MR. WHITNEY 

' Presents the general facts of historical and modern astronomy 

' in non-technical form suited to students with a minimum of 

' science preparation. An acquaintance with the starry heavens is 

' sought and an appreciation of man’s relation to the surrounding 
universe. Regular evenings with the telescopes at the Brackett 

, Observatory are supplemented by group projects and field ex- 
cursions. Classroom two hours per week; observatory, etc., one 
period per week. Laboratory fee $3.00 per semester. V/JI. 

Note: Students in upper division courses in the department par- 
ticipate in certain regular observing programs, full expression 
being given to individual aptitudes and preferences. These ob- 
servations deal principally with the varying activities of the sun, 
certain phases being periodically reported to the Observatory of 
Paris on an international schedule, in which the Brackett Ob- 
servatory is a cooperating member. Prerequisites for upper di- 
Vision courses in the department are Astronomy BI or its equiva- 
lent or a satisfactory preparation in physical science. 

2101-C102. General Astronomy. MR. WHITNEY 
A course in the fundamentals of modern astronomy designed 
either for students planing advanced work in this field or those 
having a working knowledge of geometry, trigonometry, and the 
essential principles of physical science. A regular evening ob- 
servatory schedule is maintained supplemented by other labora- 
tory activities. Classroom two hours per week; observatory, etc., 
one period per week. Laboratory fee $3.00 per semester. A. 
(Offered in alternate years. Not given in 1938-1939). 


2103a-C103b. Practical Astronomy and 


Navigation. MR. WHITNEY 
Deals with practical problems in astronomy and the compilation 
and reduction of the data obtained. Observations with the tele- 
scope, transit, and sextant are also applied to the determination 
of time, latitude, and longitude in a study of the theory and 
practice of marine and aerial navigation. Classroom one unit; 
observatory two units. Laboratory fee $3.00 per semester. T, XII. 

fe Celestial Mechanics. MR. WHITNEY 
__A short course in the application of the laws of mechanics and 
gravitation to the motions of the heavenly bodies with problems 
on the prediction of eclipses and occultations and on the compu- 


tation of the orbits of comits, etc. Three units. First semes- 
ter. A. 
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D106. Astrophysics. MR. WHITNEY 


Considers the applications of the principles of modern physics 
and chemistry to a study of stellar and cosmic problems and the 
reciprocal contributions of astronomical research to the physical 
sciences. Laboratory observations are both visual and photo- 
graphic. Classroom one unit; observatory two units. Labora- 
tory fee, $3.00 per semester. Second semester. A. 


D230. Investigations in Astronomy. MR. WHITNEY 


A unified program of investigation in some particular field such 
as variable stars, double stars, solar radiation, meteor observya- 
tions, etc., is arranged. Each semester one to four units. May 
be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit per semes- 
ter.) A, 


GRADUATE WoRK in Astrophysics and Celestial Mechanics is avail- 
able under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


BIoLoGy 


Ala-Alb. General Biology. MR. HILTON, MISS YOUNGBERG 
and ASSISTANT: 


A general course either for those who intend to take furthe: 
work in biology or for those who wish but one year. It may be 
taken for credit by those who have high school biology, botany 
or zoology. It will consider material, methods, and fundamenta 
principles in the whole field of biology by means of class, demon: 
stration, laboratory, and field work. By means of the projec 
method it will be fitted to the preparations, needs, and interest: 
of individuals or groups. Class M and W, or F, VII; laboratory 
field trip, or demonstration M,T,W,Th or F, 1:15-4:10. Labora 
tory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


B2a, B2b. Advanced Biology. MR. HILTON anc 
MISS YOUNGBER( 


General Zoology first semester. General Botany second semes: 
ter. A general survey of the animal and plant kingdoms, deal 
ing with classification, structure and life-processes of bot! 
groups. Prerequisite: Biology Al or its equivalent. Ordinarily 
this course is prerequisite for advanced work in the division 
4 units. Class, TTh, IJ; laboratory, TTh, 1:15-4:10, Laborator; 
fee $8.00 each semester. 


C105. Bacteriology. MISS CLAYTOD 


General study of important bacteria, methods of culture an 
study, and importance in disease and agriculture. Prerequisite 
one year of biological work. First semester. Class, Ry 
laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Breakag' 
deposit, $5.00. (Omitted in 1938-1939). 
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5107. Genetics. MISS CLAYTON 


A non-laboratory course covering modern developments in the 
' study of heredity and evolution and their general application to 
_ plant and animal breeding and to eugenics and race questions. 
Class work will be accompanied by demonstrations, problems and 
discussions. Prerequisite: one year of biological work. First 
semester, VJJ. Fee, $3.00. 


3108. Bionomics. MR. HILTON 


A course in the history of biological progress, including modern 
problems in evolution, heredity and eugenics. It is open to those 
who have had a year of biological work. May be taken with 
Zoology D131 for three hours. Second semester. 2 units. MW, I. 


The scientific collections and library available at Claremont, as 
vell as the geographic location, make desirable certain types of 
vork for the master’s degree, particularly in Entomology, Neurology, 
ertain phases of marine and desert Ecology, Anatomy, Plant 
Morphology, Algae, and Plant Taxonomy. 


BOTANY 
34. Field Botany. MISS YOUNGBERG 


An elementary non-technical course in local flora, with much 
field work. No prerequisite. Second semester. 2 units. Class, 
S, II; laboratory, F, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $3.00. 


5123. Plant Physiology. MISS YOUNGBERG 


A study of physics and chemistry of plant-life, discussing the 
nutrition, life-processes, absorption, conduction, transpiration, 
photosynthesis, respiration, growth, etc. Important for those 
students contemplating horticultural work, teaching of biology, 
and for botany majors. Prerequisite: Biology B2b. Second se- 
mester. Class, WF, I; laboratory, W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, 
$8.00. Breakage deposit, $5.00. 


D125a, D125b. Taxonomy. MR. MUNZ 


Study of our local flora and more common cultivated orna- 
mentals. Principles and methods of classification and taxo- 
nomic work. Much field work with trips to desert, mountain, 
and shore for study of plants in their native conditions. Pre- 
requisite: Biology B2b. First semester, Class, WF, III; labora- 
tory, M, 1:15-4:10. Second semester, Class, F, JJ; laboratory, 
MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00 each. semester. Alter- 
nates with D127. (Omitted in 1938-1939). 


0127a, D127b. Anatomy and Comparative Morthology 
of Green Plants. MISS YOUNGBERG 


The anatomy with special reference to vascular tissues from the 
evolutionary point of view. Morphology covering life-histories, 
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evolutionary series, and relationships of groups of green plants 
from algae to seed plants. Prerequisite: Biology B2b. Class, 
A, laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $7.00 each semes- 
semester. Alternates with D125. 


D131. Botanical Problems. MR. MUNZ 


Special work, largely individual, and primarily for majors in the 
department. Each semester. 1 to 3 units. May be repeated for 
credit. Permission of instructor necessary for registration. 4, 
Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit of credit. (Omitted in 1938-1939). 


ZOOLOGY 


B3a, B3b. Physiology. MISS CLAYTON 


The functions of animals, with special reference to the human 
body. Prerequisite: Biology Al, Class periods, MF, I; labora- 
tory, F 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


B4. Field Zoology. MISS CLAYTON 


An elementary non-technical course in natural history of local 
vertebrates. Largely field work, dealing with recognition of 
common forms, life histories, food habits and ecological factors 
in distribution. No prerequisite. Second semester. 2 units. 
Class T, JV. Laboratory Th, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $3.00. 


C105. Human Anatomy. MISS CLAYTON 


A course designed to meet the requirements of majors in physical 
education. Prerequisite: Biology Al and Zoology B3. Second 
semester. Class, W,J; laboratory, MW, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory 
fee, $6.00. 


C115. Comparative Anatomy. MISS CLAYTON 


A study of the structure of vertebrates. Prerequisite: Biology 
B2a. First semester. Four units. Class, TTh, II; laboratory, 
T,Th, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $8.00. 


C117. Embryology. MR. HILTON 


A study of early development and the formation of organs, with 
especial reference to vertebrates. Prerequisite: Biology B2a. 
Second semester. Four units. Class, TTh, II; laboratory, T, 
1:15-4:10 and three hours to be arranged. Laboratory fee, $8.00. 


C118. Entomology. MR. HILTON 


A general course in the structure and classification of insects. 
Each student makes his own collection for identification and 
study. Prerequisite: Biology B2. Second semester. Class, T, VJ; 
laboratory, A. Laboratory fee, $6.00. 
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1113. Histology. MR. HILTON 


_ The microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs especially of 
_ -yertebrates. Some attention is given to methods. Prerequisite: 

Zoology B3 or Biology B2. First semester. Class, T, JV. Labora- 
tory by appointment. One class, two laboratory periods. Labora- 
- tory fee, $8.00. 


1114. Neurology. MR. HILTON 


A general consideration of the structure and functions of the 
nervous system and sense organs chiefly of vertebrates. Pre- 
requisite: Zoology D113. Second semester. Class T, JV. Lab- 
oratory by appointment. One class, two laboratory periods. 

- Laboratory fee, $6.00. 


131. Zoological Literature. MR. HILTON 


Reviews of important contributions in all fields of recent Zoo- 
logical literature. Open to Juniors and Seniors. Second semes- 
_ ter. May be repeated for credit. 1 unit. F. J. 


135. Zoological Problems. MR. HILTON and MIss CLAYTON 


’ This course is for undergraduates who are prepared to under- 
' take special work in general Zoology, Physiology, Entomology, 
_ Anatomy or Embryology and have had B work in Zoology. Such 
problems may be with local insects or other animals or they may 
be of a general nature dealing with life functions and structures. 
Either semester, 1 to 3 units. A. May be repeated for credit. 
_ Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit when Laboratory work is involved. 


CHEMISTRY 
NON-TECHNICAL COURSES 


la, Alb. A Survey of Chemical Science. MR. TYSON 


_ For students who do not have in mind a scientific career, but 

wish to gain some knowledge of the physical sciences as part of 
_ a general education. By confining the scope of study to one field, 
effort is made to give the student satisfactory depth of under- 
' standing of scientific method and the philosophy of science. Em- 
| phasis is laid on the place of chemistry in human affairs. No 

laboratory work is required. V7. Fee, $2.00 each semester to de- 
fray expenses of lecture demonstrations. 


114a-C114b. Nutrition and Foods. MR. ROBINSON 


| A survey of the methods used and the results obtained in inves- 
tigations of dietetic requirements, and of the nutritive value of 
foods. Practical use of available information is stressed. No 
prerequisites. 2 units. TTh, II. 
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FOUNDATION TRAINING FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS 


Note: A comprehensive foundation in chemistry is required for 
majors in chemistry and in the biological-chemical field, for pre- 
medical students and for some other fields of scientific work. 
Such a foundation includes courses in inorganic, analytical and 
organic chemistry, with elementary physical-chemical principles 
applied in all of these branches. The student may complete this 
foundation work in two years or in three years, as he prefers. 
For pre-medical students, the two year program is recommended 
for the Sophomore and Junior years. 


First Year Second Year Third Year 
Two Year Program: B3a-B3b C103a-C103b 

BSa, B5b B7, C105 
Three Year Program: B3a-B3b B7, B5b C103a-C103b 

B4a-B4b C104a-C104b 

Students who have a professional objective requiring only one 

year of chemistry should find out whether qualitative analysis is to 
be included. If so, registration should be for B3a-B3b and B5a, BSb 
(10 units). Those to whom qualitative analysis is not important 
should register for B3a-B3b and B4a-B4b (8 units). 


B3a-B3b. Inorganic and Elementary Theoretical 
Chemistry. MR. ROBINSON 


Lectures, demonstrations and discussions in which attention is 
given to the philosophy of the scientific method and to the sig- 
nificance of scientific developments in human affairs, as well a: 
to the more technical aspects of the science of chemistry. Spe 
cial provision is made for those who have not had secondary 
school chemistry. This course is to be accompanied by a labora: 
tory course, either B4a-B4b or B5a, B5b. IV. : 
B4a-B4b. Laboratory Studies in General Chemistry. : 
MR. ELLIOT’ 


Concurrent with B3a-B3b. 1 unit each semester. Laboratory j 
or W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


BSa, B5b. General Chemistry Laboratory and Qualitative | 
Analysis. ‘MR. TYSOD 
Concurrent with B3a-B3b; or B5b may be taken independently 
The first semester covers the same ground as B4a-B4b; 2 unit: 
The second semester is laboratory practice in systematic qualite 
tive analysis; 2 units. Laboratory ThF, 1:15-4:10. Laborator 
fee, $10.00 each semester. 


i 


B7. Elementary Quantitative Analysis. MR. ELLIOT 


The principles of quantitative analysis and chemical calculation 
Laboratory practice in the simpler gravimetric and volumetr: 
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methods. Prerequisite: One year of college chemistry with lab- 


oratory. First semester. Class, S. JJ; laboratory, WF, 1:15-4:10. 
_ Laboratory fee, $10.00. 


| 


il 


‘1 


1 


1 


03a-C103b. Organic Chemistry. MR. ROBINSON 


Lectures, demonstrations and discussions, relating to the chem- 
istry of carbon compounds, including a survey of physical- 
chemical fundamentals and their application in this field. Prac- 
tical developments of organic chemistry are stressed. It is ex- 
pected that laboratory work (C104a-C104b or C105) shall be con- 
current with this course. Prerequisite: At least one year of col- 
lege chemistry, including laboratory work. VII. 


04a-C104b. Laboratory Methods of Organic 
Chemistry. MR. ROBINSON and ASSISTANTS 


Reactions and syntheses of carbon compounds. 1 unit each 
semester. Laboratory, T or W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $6.00 
each semester. 


05. Laboratory Methods of Organic Chemistry. 
MR. ROBINSON and ASSISTANTS 


For students who wish to take Chemistry B7 the first semester. 
Covers in one semester the same work done in C104a-C104b. 
Second semester, 2 units. Laboratory, TW, 1:15-4:10. Labora- 
tory fee, $12.00. 


07. Advanced Quantitative Analysis. MR. ELLIOTT 


A continuation of Chemistry B7 for those students who wish to 
gain a more comprehensive knowledge of the theory and prac- 
tice of quantitative analysis. Second semester. Three laboratory 
periods, WF, 1:15-4:10 and A. Conferences will be held during 
laboratory periods. Laboratory fee, $10.00. 


ADVANCED COURSES FOR STUDENTS CONCENTRATING 
IN CHEMISTRY AND BIOCHEMICAL SCIENCES 


1§a-D115b. Biological Chemistry. MR. TYSON 


The chemistry and physical chemistry of materials important in 
plant and animal organisms, and chemical aspects of the life 
processes of organisms. Most of the laboratory experiments 
employ quantitative technic. Prerequisite: General, analytical 
and organic chemistry. Class, WF, III; laboratory, W, 1:15-4:10. 
Laboratory fee, $6.00 each semester. 


1119a, D119b. Physical Chemistry. MR. ELLIOTT 


A general review of the fundamental physico-chemical concepts 
and principles with numerous illustrative problems, and labora- 
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tory practice in physico-chemical measurements. Prerequisite: 
For the first semester, a C course in either chemistry or physics; 
for the second semester, differential and integral calculus are also 
required. Class, TTh, VI; laboratory, M, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory 
fee, $8.00 each semester. 


D121a, D121b. Chemistry Conference. THE STAFF 


Oral or written reports by students, on material found in cur- 
rent chemical literature; discussions of research methods, the 
trend of present-day research, and recent developments in theo- 
retical and applied chemistry. Each semester. One unit. 4. 
May be repeated for credit. 


D151a, D151b. Methods in Chemistry. THE STAFF 


Properly qualified seniors (juniors may be sufficiently advanced 
in exceptional cases) may elect a laboratory course in special 
analytical methods, physical chemistry, organic syntheses, or bio- 
logical chemistry, under the direction of the appropriate instruc- 
tor. Library reference work is an essential part of such courses 
and written reports are required. Prerequisites: Analytical and 
organic chemistry and consent of instructor. 2 or 3 units. A, 
Each semester. May be repeated for credit. Locker fee, $3.00, 
and deposit of $15.00 to cover breakage and supplies used. 


D201a, D201b. Research in Chemistry. THE STAFI 


Senior students registered in honors, or other seniors of excep: 
tional initiative, may undertake the investigation of problem: 
suited to their experience, in physical, analytical, organic or bio: 
logical chemistry, under the direction of the appropriate in: 
structor. A thesis and an oral examination are required. 2+ 
units. A. Each semester. May be repeated for credit. Locke) 
as $3.00, and deposit of $15.00 to cover breakage and supplie: 
used, 


GRADUATE WoRK in History of Chemistry as well as in a consider 
able range of specialized fields of Chemistry is available unde 
the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


CLASSICS 


GREEK 
Bla-Bib. Elementary. MR. ROBBIN 
First lessons; relation to modern Greek and to English scien 
tific vocabulary; selected short passages from Greek literature 
Book I of Homer’s Iliad. 1X. (Omitted in 1938-1939). : 
C101a, C101b. Selections from Greek Literature. MR. ROBBIN 
Two sequences of readings are offered in alternate years: Herc 
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dotus, Plato, Homer, Greek comedy and tragedy, the New Tes- 
tament. Studies in morphology and syntax are regular features 
of the work. The course may be repeated for credit in succes- 
sive years. IX. 


LATIN 


Ala-Alb. Elementary. MR. ROBBINS 
An introductory course in the rudiments of the Latin language 
with emphasis upon the relation of Latin to English and the 
Romanic languages. VII. (Omitted in 1938-1939). 


B3a-B3b. Cicero, Pliny and Horace. MR. ROBBINS 
Cicero, De Senectute; Pliny, Selected Letters; study of the life 
and times of the late Roman republic and early empire. Horace, 
Odes and Epodes; philosophy, history and mythology as reflected 
in the poems of Horace; study of the metrics of Horace and 
the influence of the Greek lyric poets. IV. 


C105a-C105b. Composition. MR. ROBBINS 
Review of Latin grammar; translation of sentences and con- 
nected discourse into Latin according to the needs of the class; 
lectures on word-formation and syntax. This course may be 
re-elected with credit and is required of students majoring in 
Latin. A. One unit. 


2106a, C106b. Masterpieces of Greek and Roman Literatures 


in Translation. MR. ROBBINS 
Extensive readings in the literatures of Greece and Rome 
through the medium of English translation as a basis for the 
study of classical civilization and culture. No knowledge of 
Latin and Greek languages is required. JJ. 


C107a, C107b. Roman Comedy and Elegy. MR. ROBBINS 
Selected plays from Plautus and Terence. Origin and develop- 
ment of the elegy with emphasis upon the poems of Catullus, 
Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid. 


D109a, D109b. Roman History and Biography. MR. ROBBINS 

Two sequences of readings are offered in alternate years: a, 
Roman philosophy, satire, and pastoral poetry; b, Roman his- 
torical and political antiquities. The course may be repeated for 
credit in successive years. XJJJ. In 1938-1939 sequence a. 


GRADUATE WORK in Roman Literature is offered under the aus- 
pices of Claremont Colleges. 


ECONOMICS 


ASa-ASb. Accounting. MR. NESS 
A study in theory and method, developing from the balance sheet 
the fundamental principles underlying alike the construction and 
eer ctation of financial records. MF, VII, and T or W, 1:15- 
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Blla-Bllb. Principles of Economics. MR. DUNCAN 


The basic course in the general principles of Economics, includ- 
ing current problems. Required for students expecting to empha- 
size the study of Economics, and prerequisite for upper division 
courses in Economics. Not open to Freshmen. Economics A5 
not prerequisite for Economics B1l. Two sections. J, III. 


C105. Money and Banking. MR. NESS 


Principles of money, credit, and banking interpreted in the light 
of the institutions and financial organization designed to supply 
society with adequate media of exchange. First semester. VI. 


C106. Public Finance. MR. DUNCAN 


Public expenditures, public revenues, public debt, and financial 
administration, with special attention to the theory and practice 
of taxation. Second semester. JJ. 


C107. Agricultural Economics. MR. BURGESS 


A study of the application of economic principles to certain prob- 
lems of agriculture, such as land tenure, transport, labor, mar- 
keting and prices. First semester, JI. 


C110. Corporation Finance. MR. DUNCAN 


Principles underlying the promotion, financial structure and con- 
trol, failure and reorganization of corporate enterprise, including 
some study of cooperative organizations. Prerequisite: Econom- 
ics A5, or equivalent training in Accounting. First semester. JJ. 


C120. Public Utility Economics. MR. NESS 


An historical and analytical study of public utility problems in 
the United States. Illustrative material is drawn from the rail- 
way, gas and electric utilities, but particular emphasis is laid 
upon the economics of overhead costs, the role of competition, 
and regulation. Second semester. V/V. ? 


D113. International Economic Policies. MR. COONS. 


A study of the basic factors in international economic relations 
and conditioning the formulation of international economic poli- 
cies. A survey of mercantilism, liberalism, socialism, industrial- 
ism, nationalism and imperialism, emphasizing international eco- 
nomic aspects. International economic adjustments subsequent 
to the World War, and international economic factors in depres- 
ee Commercial treaties. First semester. 3 units. TTh, 3:15- 

730, | 


D115. Principles of International Trade. MR. NESS 


A study of the nature and principles of international economic 
relations. An analysis of the balance of payments and the 
processes of its equilibrium is followed by a study of the cours¢ 
and theory of the commodity trade and the movement of capita) 
and labor from country to country. Second semester. VJ. . 
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‘D117. Economic Problems of the Orient. MR. DUNCAN 


A study of the economic, social and political problems of the 
Far East with special reference to current conditions in China. 
Enrolment restricted to seniors expecting to concentrate in Social 
Science and to others by special consent of instructor; previous 
courses in Economics not prerequisite. First semester. V JJ. 


D119. Monopolies and Trusts. MR. BURGESS 


A study of the economic principles and the legal status of 
monopolies. Second semester. JJ/J. 


D230. History of Economic Thought. MR. COONS 
A survey of the development of economic science and policy from 
' the forerunners of the classical school to the present day. Sec- 


ond semester. 3 units. TTh, 3:15-4:30. 


D250. Economic Cycle Theory. MR. DUNCAN 


An introduction to the general problem of economic change and 
the theory of cycles. The course includes an explanation of the 
simpler statistical methods employed in cycle analysis and par- 
ticular attention is given to the phenomena of the depression 
period of the ’30’s and various proposals for the control of 
cyclical movements. Business barometers and the problems of 
forecasting economic change. Second semester. V JI. 


D251. Economic Theory. MR. NESS 


A systematic study of the theoretical tools of analysis used in the 
consideration both of the economic system as a whole and the 
particular problems which arise within it. First semester. JV. 


EDUCATION 
B3. Introduction to Education. MR. FITTS 


A course designed for those who desire an understanding of the 
American school system. The outstanding problems of present- 
day education are examined and certain approaches to a solution 
of these problems are discussed. This course or equivalent pre- 
requisite for other courses in Education. First semester, J/J. 
Second semester, IV. 


C104a, C104b. History of Education. MR. NICHOLL 


The development of educational theory and practice from the 
Greek period to the present, with an attempt during the second 
semester to make a comparison of the established systems in 
America and typical European countries. History Al or equiva- 
lent recommended as a prerequisite. 3 or 4 units. VJI and A. 


D215. Principles of Secondary Education. MR. FITTS 
The factors and principles which underlie the theory and prac- 
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tice of secondary education, including the junior high school, the 
senior high school and the junior college. Second semester. IJ. 


A wide range of graduate work in Education leading to the vari- 
ous credentials as well as to the degree of Master of Arts is 
offered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


ENGLISH 


Writing and Speech are emphasized feature of all Lower Di- 
vision courses. Persons who plan to concentrate in English 
should complete Reading List I before the beginning of the 
Junior year. 


Ala, Alb. English: An Introductory Course. | 
THE DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 


The fundamental principles of literary criticism and interpreta- 
tion together with reading and study of specimens of the more 
important literary types; instruction and practice in writing and 
speech. 4 units. Prerequisite for all other departmental courses. 
Men: WF, I; section meetings at JJ. Women: TTh, II; section 
meetings at J. 


B5a, B5b. Nineteenth Century Literature. MISS WOMACK 


An introduction to literary history and criticism, with intensive 
study of the poetry and non-narrative prose of the period and 
collateral reading in the novel. Upper Division students may 
register for the course only on the written recommendation of 
the instructor. J/J. 


B9. Types of Prose Fiction. MR. DAVIS and MR. LINCOLN 


A general survey of important works in prose fiction with em- 
phasis upon the development and recurrence of significant phases 
within the type, such as tale, romance, novel. Two sections. Sec- 
ond semester. /V. 


B10. Introduction to Drama. MR. DAVIS and MR. FRAMPTON 


Great plays of various periods from the classic Greek to the 
present day; as extensive reading as time will permit. Two sec- 
tions. First semester. /V. 


B11. Character Presentation in Dramatic Literature. 
VIRGINIA PRINCEHOUSE ALLEN 
The theory and technique of character presentation as found in 
selected plays. The course looks toward character-interpreta- 
tion through the actor’s art. Permission of the instructor must 


be secured before registration for this course. Either semester. 
Vials 


B21. English Composition. MR. FRAMPTON, MISS WOMACK 
The fundamentals of effective expression in writing, with con- 
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siderable attention to the composition of the “course paper.” First 
semester. Two sections. IV. 


B22. Advanced Composition. MR. LINCOLN 


A course for students who have mastered fundamentals. Regis- 
tration limited to twenty. Prerequisite: A degree of distinction 
in Course B21 and the permission of the instructor. Second 
semester. IV. 

ADVANCED COURSES 


' A substantial acquaintance with the books of Reading List I is 
most desirable as a preliminary to registration in Upper Division 
courses. 


C101a, C101b. The Renaissance in England. mr. sTRATHMANN 


English literature of the Renaissance, dramatic and nondramatic, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon and Milton being main figures and 

' the enduring contributions of the Renaissance in thought, forms, 
and materials being a major topic. JV. 


€103a, C103b. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
MR. MCCULLEY 


The neo-classical literature of Dryden, Pope and their contempo- 
raries; the periodical essayists; sentimentalism, realism and 
romanticism; the eighteenth century drama; the beginnings of 
the English novel; the spread of the romantic movement in 
England and on the Continent. J/I. 


C105. American Literature. . MR. LINCOLN 


The literature of the United States, with emphasis on its expres- 
sion of our national characteristics and sentiments. Second 
semester. VJ. 

C111. The Short Story. MR. FRAMPTON 
Practice in supervised writing of short-stories. Study of signifi- 
cant short-stories. (Not offered in 1938-1939). 

D121. Creative Writing. MR. FRAMPTON 


Supervised practice in all forms of creative writing. Study of 
matters and fields of literary interest. First semester. 7, X and 
XII, and F, IX. 


D123. Chaucer. MR. DAVIS 


A study of Chaucer as the outstanding narrative and dramatic 
Poet of the transition from the medieval to the modern world. 
First semester. VJ. 


D124. The English Language. MR. STRATHMANN 


A survey of the English language from Chaucer to the present 
day with emphasis on the development of vocabulary, grammar 
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and syntax. Critical theories of language in relation to litera- 
ture will be given due attention. The course is recommended es- 
pecially to prospective teachers of English. Second semester, VJ. 


D125. Shakespeare. MR. FRAMPTON 
A study of the principal plays. First semester. VII. 


D127. Literary Criticism. MR. FRAMPTON 


An examination of the bases of literary criticism; studies of out- 
standing modern critics; frequent practice in supervised critical 
writing. (Not offered in 1938-1939). 


D201a, D201b. The Great Victorians and Their Successors. 
MR. MCCULLEY 


Recent literature in English considered as an outcome of nine- 
teenth century backgrounds and main currents of modern 
thought. The first semester of the course comes to a focus in 
Arnold and Meredith; the second culminates in the literary ac- 
tivities of our own day. Prerequisite: English B5 or an equtya- 
lent. V. 


The opportunity for graduate work in English provided by the 
colleges of the Claremont group is quite extensive. In the way 
of literature and literary history it includes the more important 
authors and movements from Chaucer’s time to the present day. 
There are offerings too, though considerably more limited, in the 
English language and creative writing. The student who pur- 
poses to go on into graduate study is advised to plan his whole 
course from at least as early as his junior undergraduate year. 


FRENCH 
See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Courses in this field are available at Scripps College. 


GEOLOGY 


Bla, Blb. Introductory Geology. MR. WOODFORD 
Dynamic, structural and historical geology. Prerequisite: High 
school chemistry or equivalent. Class, two hours a week; labora- 
tory or field work, one period a week. Class, WF, I; \abora- 
tory, W or Th, 1:15-4:15. Laboratory fee, $3.00 each semester, 

B3. Determinative Mineralogy. MR. WOODFORD 
Prerequisite: High school chemistry or equivalent. First semes- 
ter. Two laboratory periods. 2 units. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00 

C105. Crystallography and Crystal Structure. MR. WOODFORD 
Must be preceded or accompanied by Geology B3, unless taker 
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upon the written recommendation of the Department of Chem- 
istry or of Physics. Crystallography 2 units; crystal structure 
1 unit. First semester, 2 or 3 units. WF, V. 


C110. Petrology. MR. WOODFORD 
The study of rocks without the microscope. Prerequisite: Geol- 


ogy Bla, B3 and C105. Second semester. Two class and two 
laboratory periods. 4 units. WF, V. Laboratory fee, $4.00. 


C107a- C107b. Invertebrate Paleontology MR. WOODFORD 
Prerequisite: Geology Blb; sare Re preparation: Biology 
B2a. Two class and one laboratory periods, first semester; one 
class and two laboratory periods, second semester. A. Labora- 


tory fee, $6.00 each semester. Given alternate years. (Omitted 
(in 1938-1939). 


3104. Field Geology. MR. WOODFORD 


Prerequisite: Geology Blb, C110. A summer course of three or 
six weeks. 3 or 6 units. 


D111-D112. Petrography. MR. WOODFORD 
Refraction and double refraction; the optical indicatrix; study 
of minerals and rocks with the petrographic microscope. Pre- 
requisite: Geology C105. Two class and one laboratory period, 
first semester; one class and two laboratory periods, second se- 
mester. A. Laboratory fee, $5.00 first semester; $8.00 second 
semester. 


D130, D131. Geological Investigation and Research. 
MR. WOODFORD 
3 units. A. Laboratory fee, $4.00 each semester. 


GRADUATE WoRK in Geology with special reference to Petrography 
is offered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


GERMAN 


Ala-Alb. Elementary German. MISS WAGNER 
The acquirement of a small working vocabulary. Constant ear- 
training, and as much practice in speaking as time permits. Daily 
exercises in reading and writing. The essentials of grammar. 
Etymology. Comment on German life and literature. ///, IV. 


A, B. Elementary and Advanced German. MISS WAGNER 
Two years in one. 6 units. J, IJ. (Omitted in 1938-1939). 


B3a-B3b. Advanced German. 
MR. BAUMANN and MISS WAGNER 


More advanced German language study through intensive read- 
ing and discussion of selected German works, with considerably 
extended reading in the field of the students ‘individual interest. 
Continued practice in German conversation. Some attention to 
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an understanding of the cultural tome Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland. Prerequisite: German Al or an equivalent. JJ, 7, 


C102a, C102b. Conversation and Composition. MISS WAGNER| 
Intensive drill in written and oral expression; free composition; 
dictation; conversation on assigned topics or extempore, with 
special stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation and 
intonation. Prerequisite: German B3 or equivalent. VJ. 


C109a, C109b. German Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
MR. BAUMANN. 

With special reference to the cultural, economic and political his- 
tory of Germany. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite: German 
B3 or equivalent. XJ and A. (Omitted in 1938-1939). | 


C113. German Classics of the Eighteenth Century. : 
MR. BAUMANN 

A study of the outstanding works and personalities of the period 
with particular attention to the social and political life of Ger- 


many. Second semester. XJ. 


D118. Modern German Literature. MR. BAUMANN: 
The development of German Literature from 1880 to the present 


with reference to the political and social changes during that 
period. Second semester. A. | 


Under the auspices of Claremont Colleges graduate work is 
offered in various phases of German Literature with special 
emphasis on the modern field. | 


HIsTorRY 


Ala-Alb. The Development of Western Civilization. 
MR. PITMAN, MR. COOKE, MR. KEMBLE 
The evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to th« 
present, and its spread throughout the world. Attention is paic 
to the political, religious, intellectual, and economic forces 0! 
change. The aim is to lay a foundation for the understanding 
of contemporary problems. This course or its equivalent is nor: 
mally a prerequisite for advanced courses in history. Emphasis 1t 
Mr. Cooke’s section (IV) is on modern history. Three sections 
III, Mr. Pitman and Mr. Kemble; JV, Mr. Cooke. 
B5a, B5b. History of the United States. MR. KEMBLI 
The political, cultural and economic development of the United 


States from its beginnings as an outpost of European expansior 
to a position of independence and world influence. J. 


Béa, B6b. (Oriental Affairs B6). The Development of 
Oriental Civilization. MR. FAH! 
A general survey of the history and characteristic elements ©: 
Oriental civilization essential to an understanding of the contem 
porary Far East. Most attention will be given to China ant 
Japaneini< 
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2102. Economic History of Europe. MR. NESS 
- An historical study of economic life in Europe, with special em- 
_ phasis upon the concept of an economy and the rise of such 
- modern economic institutions as private property and contract, 
' the profit motive, the machine technique, etc. The patterns of 
economic thought and activity transcend the territorial limits of 
Europe. Second semester. V. (Omitted in 1938-1939). 


3107a-C107b. English History. MR. PITMAN, MR. PARKER 


The development of the main features of civilization in England 
and the British Empire. Emphasis is laid upon the evolution of 
religious, intellectual, and economic forms as well as the growth 
of political institutions. Thus the course is largely a study of the 
cultural heritage of America. First semester, Great Britain to 
_ 1660, Mr. Pitman; second semester, Great Britain and the Em- 
' pire since 1660, Mr. Parker. VII. 


1109. History and Cartography of Western America 

and the North Pacific. MR. KEMBLE 
The exploration, economic exploitation and settlement of West- 
ern North America by Spaniards, Russians and Anglo-Ameri- 
cans. Attention is given to the political and cultural evolution 
of the area, and the development of economic ties with the rest 
of the world. The Henry R. Wagner Collection of History and 
Cartography of the North Pacific and the Mason Library of 
California and Western American History offer unusual facili- 
ties for work in this field. First semester. XJ. 


2113a, C113b. Modern European History. MR. COOKE 
(Omitted in 1938-1939). 


2117a, C117b. The History of the Greeks and Romans. 


MR. ROBBINS 
Ancient civilization from its genesis to the Roman conquest of 
Greece, followed by a study of Rome from the founding of the 
Eternal City until the reign of Justinian. Emphasis is placed 
upon the civilization and literature of the Greeks and Romans. )V. 


3119. American Diplomatic History. MR. PARKER 
The development of American foreign policy as revealed in the 
relations of the United States with European, Asiatic and other 
American nations. Emphasis will be on relations with European 
States. First semester. JJI. 


XD119. Reading in American Diplomatic History. MR. PARKER 
First semester. A. 


120. (Oriental Affairs D120) History of Far Eastern 
Diplomacy. MR. FAHS 


The history of the diplomatic relations of Eastern Asia pri- 
marily since 1800. Second semester. J. 
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D123. Nationalism and Imperialism. MR. SULZBACH 
A survey is given of the theories of race and national character 
and of the geographic and economic factors influencing national 
attitudes. The foreign policy of the leading nations since the 


end of the 18th century is outlined. First semester. J. | 


D124. History of Colonization. MR. SULZBACH 
A survey of Spanish, Portuguese, British, Dutch and French 
Colonization. Attention is given to the Colonial problem of pres- 
ent days; the questions of raw materials, trade, migration, and 
ns value of colonies for the mother-country. Second semester. 


D125. Economic and Social History of the United States. | 
MR. PITMAN 


The development of the economic and social structure of the 

United States and, in relation to this development, a study oi 

patterns of thought and behavior, and of expression in the art: 

in successive periods of American life. Lectures and student 

reports on significant leaders and movements. First semester. 

TTh, 3:15-4:45. 

RD125. Reading in Economic and Social History of the 

United States. MR. PITMAN 


A course of reading for honors students concentrating in histor) 
to accompany History D125a, D125b. Weekly conferences. First 
semester. A. 
D127a, D127b. Maritime History of the North Pacific. 

MR. KEMBLI 
The exploration of the North Pacific area, and the developmen 
of coastwise and transoceanic communication. Special facilitie: 
for this work are afforded by the Henry R. Wagner Collectior 
of History and Cartography of the North Pacific and the Masotr 
Library of California and Western American History. Directec 
research. A. (Omitted in 1938-1939). 


In Claremont Colleges, opportunity is afforded for graduate stud: 
in the history of the British Empire, Modern Europe anc 
America. 


MATHEMATICS 


Ala, Alb. Introduction to College Mathematics. 
DEPARTMENTAL STAF! 


The objective of this course is to prepare students for work ii 
calculus the following year. The subject matter covered witl 
particular students will be adjusted to meet their needs as evi 
denced by their previous preparation. Prerequisite to furthe 
work in the department, except Math. B7 and B8. To be offere' 
at three periods and in as many sections in each period as th 
registration calls for. IV, V and VI. 
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37. Mathematics of Finance. MR. JAEGER 


_ Interest, annuities, amortization, depreciation, and an introduc- 
tion to the mathematics of life insurance. First semester. JIIJ. 
(Omitted in 1938-1939). 


$8. Statistical Methods. MR. JAEGER 


Graphs, averages, frequency distribution, probability, correlation, 
index numbers. Second semester MI, III; laboratory, F, 1:15- 
4:10. Laboratory fee $1.00. 


Bll. Surveying. MR. TAYLOR 


Use and adjustment of surveying instruments. Methods of mak- 

_‘ing and mapping surveys for various purposes. Given during 
summer session at the Bluff Lake Camp of Pomona College. Pre- 
requisite: Plane trigonometry. 6 units. 


315a, B15b. Differential and Integral Calculus. 
MR. TAYLOR and MR. HAMILTON 


A continuation of Mathematics Al. JJ/J and IV. 


25. Plane Analytic Geometry. MR. TAYLOR 
A study of the straight line, conic sections, higher plane curves 
and their properties. Prerequisite: Math. Al. First semester. 
VII. 

2110. Solid Analytic Geometry. MR. TAYLOR 


' Planes, curved surfaces, and space curves. Also a brief treat- 
- ment of spherical Trigonometry. Prerequisite: Math. B25. Sec- 
| ond semester. VJJ/. 


2119. Higher Algebra and Theory of Equations. MR. JAEGER 
Theory and solution of higher algebraic equations and other 
advanced topics in algebra. IJ. 


3120a, D120b. Differential Equations. 
MR. JAEGER and MR. HAMILTON 


A general course in the theory and solution of differential equa- 
tions. J, 
J121a, D121b. Advanced Calculus. MR. HAMILTON 


A brief introduction to Taylor’s series, approximation by series, 
line and surface integrals, Fourier’s series, complex variable, 
and related topics. JJJ. 


3230. Selected Topics in Higher Mathematics. 
DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 


From time to time work in complex variable, projective geom- 
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etry, differential geometry and number theory will be given as 
the demand requires. 1 to 3 units. Second semester. A. 


GRADUATE woRK in Number Theory, Differential Geometry, Real 
and Complex Variable is offered under the auspices of Claremont 
Colleges. 


GRAPHICS 


A7a, A7b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYLOR 
A beginning course in mechanical drawing and descriptive geom- 
etry. Includes lettering, use of instruments, orthographic pro- 
jection, and the making and interpreting of working drawings. 
1 or 2 units. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per 
unit. 


B9a, B9b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYLOR 
A more advanced course in mechanical drawing and descriptive 
geometry. Treats of orthographic and perspective projections, 
machine and structural details. Prerequisite: Mathematics A/7. 
or its equivalent. 1 or 2 units. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. Labora- 
tory fee, $2.00 per unit. 


C112a, C112b. Engineering Drawing. MR. TAYLOR 


Design of cams, gears, machine parts and simple trusses. 2 
units. TTh or F. 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit. 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


The College maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, established under the National 
Defense Act for the general purpose of qualifying students as lead- 
ers in time of national emergency. Students who successfully com- 
plete the four-year course will be tendered commissions as second 
lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

The courses include both classroom and outdoor instruction. 
Theoretical instruction covers the basic technical knowledge re- 
quired of a lieutenant of the United States Army. Drill periods 
provide opportunity for the practical application of the theoretical 
instruction and for the improvement of the posture and physical 
coordination of the student. Special emphasis is placed on the de- 
velopment of the qualities of leadership. The poise acquired by the 
student and his practical experience in the art of command may be 
applied in many walks of life. 

The instructors in the department are officers of the Regular 
Army detailed for duty at the College by the War Department. 
Equipment provided includes rifles, automatic rifles, machine guns, 
a one-pounder gun, a Stokes mortar, and instruments for a 28-piece 
band. All students are given instruction in marksmanship. Ammu- 
nition for target practice is furnished without charge. Individual 
competitions are held and a rifle team selected for intercollegiate 
matches. 
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Students who have received training in a Junior R.O.T.C. unit 
nay be given advanced standing on the basis of two years Junior 
%.0.T.C. for one year Senior R.O.T.C. up to the limit of 1% years 
Senior unit training. Application for advanced standing must be 
nade when registering and must be accompanied by a recommenda- 
ion from the Professor of Military Science and Tactics at the 
chool which the student attended. 


The four year course is divided into the basic course, consisting 
4 the first two years, and the advanced course consisting of the 
vork of the third and fourth years. Enrollment in either course is 
voluntary but, when a student has elected either the basic course or 
he advanced course, completion of the course elected becomes a 
wrerequisite for graduation. 


{ 


The basic course is open to all physically fit male students who 
re American citizens. Enrollment does not involve any obligations 
or military service nor does it interfere with the participation in 
ports by the student. Uniforms for the basic course are issued 
vithout charge to the student. 


Enrollment in the advanced course is limited to selected students 
vho have completed the basic course or its equivalent and who enter 
ato an agreement to attend one summer camp for a period of six 
veeks. Attendance at this camp is expected during the summer 
etween the Junior and Senior years. Students enrolled in the ad- 
‘anced course are required to attend camp before graduation. In 
onsideration of this agreement students receive, from the govern- 
ient, cash allowances equivalent to a scholarship of about $100.00 
er year. All necessary expenses in connection with the summer 
amp, including transportation to and from camp, are provided by 
1eé government. 


\la-Alb. First Year Basic Course. MAJOR STIVERS 


National defense; citizenship; military courtesy and discipline ; 
_ tifle marksmanship; map reading; military policy of the United 
States; military organization; military hygiene and first aid: 
close and extended order drill and ceremonies. 1% units. 2 
sections. Class, M,J or III. Drill, M, 1:15-3:05. 


'3a-B3b. Second Year Basic Course. MAJOR BARBER 


Musketry; scouting and patrolling; infantry weapons; automatic 
rifle; combat principles of the rifle squad; drill and command. 
1% units. 2 sections. Class S, VI or F, IX. Drill, M, 1:15-3:05. 


105a-C105b. First Year Advanced Course. MAJOR BARBER 


Leadership; 37 mm. gun and Stokes mortar; machine guns; field 
' fortification; automatic pistol; combat orders; marches and 
Security; combat principles of the rifle section and platoon; in- 

terpretation of aerial photographs; drill and command. 3% 
units. 2 sections. Class, JJJ or VII. Drill M, 1:15-3:05. 
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D107a-D107b. Second Year Advanced Course. MAJOR STIVERS — 


Leadership; military administration; military history of the 
United States; military law; tanks and mechanized warfare; 
antiaircraft defense; signal communications; tactical problems 
in the command of rifle and machine gun companies and the 
howitzer platoon; drill and command, as platoon, company and 
battalion commanders. 3% units. 2 sections. Class, JJ or IV. 
Drill M, 1:15-3:05. 


Music 
THEORY AND APPRECIATION 


Ala-Alb. Elementary Harmony. MR. ALLEN 


A study of intervals, scales, tonal magnetism, primary triads, 
dominant seventh and ninth chords, and all non-chordal tones. 
Harmonization of melodies. Prerequisite: Elementary knowl- 
edge of the pianoforte. JJJ and /X. 


A2a-A2b. Sight Singing and Dictation. MR. LYMAN 


Training in sight singing; melodic and rhythmic dictation with 
a view to discriminate listening. Two periods per week. No 


credit. MW, V. 


B3a-B3b. Appreciation of Music. 


A course designed to stimulate the enjoyment of music by means 
of the development of intelligent listening; planned to give a 
general idea of the elements, structural principles, and aesthetic 
content of music. Not designed for students majoring in music. 
2 units. MW, XI. 


B5a-B5b. Advanced Harmony. MR. ALLEN 


Secondary harmonies. Modulation and chromatically altered 
chords. Keyboard drill and analysis. Creative work is encour- 
aged from the beginning. Harmonization conducted on a 
melodic basis. Prerequisite: Music Al or equivalent. VII. 


Béa-B6b. Advanced Dictation. MR. BLANCHARD 


A continuation of A2a-A2b, employing triads, seventh chords 
and modulation. Dictation in two, three, and four part harmony. 
Prerequisite: A2. 1 unit. WF, IX. 


C104a-C104b. History of Music. MR. FISKE 


A general survey of the history of occidental music from the 
beginning of the Christian era. Prerequisite: Music Al. IV. 
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17a-C107b. Counterpoint. MR. ALLEN 


4 study of Simple Counterpoint in the five species with an aim 
o learn the art of free part-writing. Creative work in various 
ontrapuntal forms, as the Invention and the Suite, will be under- 
aken during the course. Prerequisite: Music BS. JJ. 


2a-C112b. The History and Literature of the Organ. 
MR. CLOKEY 


. study of the development of the organ from the mechanical 
andpoint; present day tendencies in organ design and con- 
‘ruction; the literature of the organ. Two periods per week. 
ne unit. A. 


3a-C113b. Orchestration and Instrumentation. 
MR. BLANCHARD 


study of the instruments of the modern orchestra; their 
Story, technical limitations and use in various groups; study 
‘ scores and the technique of scoring. Prerequisite: Music BS. J. 


[8a-D108b. Free Composition. MR. ALLEN 


dvanced original work in the shorter free styles. Text—Goet- 
hius “Homophonic Forms.” Prerequisite: Music C107. A. 


), Form and Analysis. MR. BLANCHARD 


esigned to lead to a clear understanding of the principles upon 
hich musical form is based, and to the application of these prin- 
ples in the works of the great masters of form. Prerequisite: 
usic B5. 2 units. Offered in alternate years. TTh, II. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


lass Instruction (No special fees). 
{nrollment for credit is limited to two courses at one time. ) 


<B7b. Choral Singing. MR. LYMAN 


‘te study and production of choral music, especial attention 
ling given to diction, phrasing, content of the works dealt with, 
id an understanding of musicianship as applied to choral sing- 
ig. The Class will be organized as the College Choir and as 
‘ch will sing and practice on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
(ys from 11:55 to 12:20, and on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 
1:30 to 12:20. 1 unit. The course may be repeated for credit. 


1B9b. Orchestra. MR. FISKE 


study of major works of orchestral repertoire and application 
¢ the principles of orchestral routine through public perform- 
ece. Two periods of attendance weekly; one hour credit. Ad- 
ional sectional rehearsals at option of director. The course 
ty be repeated for credit. T and F, 4:15. 
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B10a, B10b. Band. MR. BLANCHARD 
The study and production of the best in concert band repertoire, 
Two periods of attendance weekly (also one hour of drill on 
Saturday at 11:00 during football season) ; one hour credit. The 
course may be repeated for credit. M and W, 4:15. | 


Il. Individual Instruction (Special fees charged). 


The student in applied music under individual instruction will be 
enrolled for credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree only upon 
the written recommendation of the Chairman of an Examining 
Committee and the Head of the Department, and upon the subse- 
quent favorable action of the Classification Committee. This rec- 
ommendation is based upon the degree of ability and advancement 
shown in Proficiency Tests. To receive credit applied music must 
be accompanied or preceded by first year harmony, Music Al. This 
course entitles a student to register for credit in applied music for 
one or two lessons per week for the first year and one lesson pet 
week for the remaining three years. If credit is desired for twe 
lessons per week for a second year or more, the work must be 
accompanied or preceded by second year harmony, Music B5. Twe 
units per semester are given for two lessons a week, one unit pei 
semester for one lesson a week. No college credit is given foi 
work below “B” (Sophomore) grade. (As many Freshmen art 
able to pass the prerequisite tests allowing them to take “B” grade 
work, students of all classes are advised to confer with the Hea 
of the Department regarding eligibility for credit.) Not more thar 
12 units’ credit in applied music may be counted toward the Bachelo: 
of Arts degree unless the student is able to present a total of : 
units of “D” (Senior) grade work in any subject. In this case li 
units’ credit may be allowed. Proficiency tests are required only o 
students desiring credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


Voice MR. LYMAN, MISS STEVENSO? 
Organ MR. CLOKE 
Piano MR. OLIV] 
Violin and Viola MR. FISK) 
Wind and Percussion Instruments . MR. BLANCHARI 


Lessons on other instruments may be arranged for privatel 
through the office of the Music Department. 


Ill. Group Instruction (Special fees charged). 


Class lessons for beginning students are offered at special rate 
a registration of four persons being set as the class minimum. Fc 
this work no collegiate credit is given. Each class meets once 
week for an hour. : 


GRADUATE WoRK in composition and study of Music Forms an 
Public School Music Methods is offered under the auspices © 
Claremont Colleges. 
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ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 


For convenience of reference all of the courses dealing specifi- 
ally with Oriental Affairs are listed below. Students should reg- 
ter for these courses under the departmental number given in 
arenthesis. 
6a, B6b. (History Béa, B6b). The Development of 

Oriental Civilization. MR. FAHS 


A general survey of the history and characteristic elements of 
_ Oriental civilization essential to an understanding of the con- 
' temporary Far East. Most attention will be given to China and 
japan. V. 


101a-C101b (Oriental Languages C101a-C101b). Chinese. 
An elementary reading course in the Chinese language. IJ. 


102a-C102b (Oriental Languages C102a-C102b). 
Japanese. MR. FAHS 
_ An elementary reading course in the Japanese language. JI. 


104. Far Eastern Literature in Translation. MR. FAHS 


_A study of outstanding Chinese or Japanese literary works in 
English translation with the aim of a deeper appreciation of 
_ Oriental life and thought. JJJ/. 


109. (Political Science C109). Political Problems of 
® Eastern Asia. MR. STORY 
(Omitted in 1938-1939). 


126 (Philosophy C126). Oriental Philosophy. = Mr. IREDELL 
Second semester. VJJ. 


117 (Economics D117). Economic Problems of 
the Orient. MR. DUNCAN 
_ First semester. V/UJJ. 


120 (History D120). History of Far Eastern Diplomacy. 
MR. FAHS 


_ The history of the diplomatic relations of Eastern Asia prior to 
July 7, 1937. Second semester. J. 


121 (Political Science D121). Contemporary Far Eastern 
Governments. MR. FAHS 
A study of political activity and the structure of government in 
China and Japan as compared with the United States and Euro- 
pean countries. J. 
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PHILOSOPHY | 


Courses B25 and B27 are general introductions to philosophy, 
They are recommended both for students who wish a general ac- 
quaintance with the subject, and for those who wish to lay a foun- 
dation for advanced work. | 

One year’s work in Philosophy is required for admission to D 


courses. 


B21. Introduction to Logic. MR. IREDELI 


A study of the elements of deductive and inductive reasoning 
with special emphasis upon the problems of definition, the natur¢ 
and use of scientific hypotheses, probability, and deductive anc 
inductive fallacies. First semester. JV. 


B25a, B25b. History of Philosophy. 


An introduction to philosophy through the study at first hand o 
the works of significant and representative philosophers. Ap 
proximately six thinkers will be studied during the year. This 1 
not a survey course, although the main lines of historical devel 
opment, especially in ancient Greek thought and in Europe sine 
the Renaissance, will be traced. Open to freshmen by permis 


Sion ik 


B27a, B27b. Problems of Philosophy. MR. IREDEL’ 


An introductory consideration of the meaning and method o 
philosophy, an examination of the thought problems whic 
emerge in astronomy, geology, physics, biology and psycholog} 
and a review of some of the main philosophic estimates of lift 
VI. | 
| 


C123. The Nineteenth Century. 


Main currents of nineteenth century European thought: Libe1 
alism and individualism, utilitarianism, positivism, evolutio! 
romanticism. Some account will be given of their origins, and ¢ 
the reaction against them by the English idealists and ft 
Nietzsche, late in the century. Prerequisite: One course in phi 
osophy. First semester. 1X : 


C124. Ethics. | 


An examination of the central problems of ethics, approache 
through a consideration of human nature and the main ethic 
traditions that have influenced the outlook of the present da’ 
Attention will be given to Greek and Christian ethics, and to th 
impact of science on ethics in the modern world. A course pr 
marily for upperclassmen; some previous work in philosophy | 
recommended, though not required. First semester. ETT: 
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C126. Oriental Philosophy. MR. IREDELL 


This course is designed to provide the student with a general 
background of oriental thought as a basis for further study of 
oriental life and culture. An attempt will be made to gain an 
appreciation of the thought life of the Orient through a study of 
some of the more important thinkers and schools of oriental 
philosophy and through a comparison of oriental and western 
philosophical views and cultural ideals. Second semester. VII. 


C132. Philosophy of the State. 


A study of the state and other social groups from the point of 
view of values. Consideration of some of the central concepts 
of political philosophy, and of their validity for the present day. 
This course is the natural sequel to, although it does not presup- 
pose, Philosophy C124. For upperclassmen. Second semester. 


D133. The Philosophy of Science. 
(Omitted in 1938-1939). 


D134. Contemporary Philosophy. MR, IREDELL 


A study of contemporary philosophic thought through some of 
the main modern thinkers with special reference to the domi- 
nant ideas of the civilization of today. Prerequisite: Philosophy 
B25 or B27, or such previous work as will provide an equivalent 
grasp of the basic problems of philosophy. Second semester. IV. 


D135. Contemporary Philosophy of Education, MR. IREDELL 


A consideration of educational philosophies at work in the world 
today, together with a critical analysis of the chief philosophical 
problems involved. The course will include a brief survey of 
some of the current attempts to reform education in this country 
and abroad, and will consider the contributions of some of the 
outstanding contemporary philosophical thinkers to the problems 
of education. First semester. J/I. 


D136. The Philosophy of Plato. 


The class will study the philosophy of Plato in detail, reading 
and discussing a number of the Dialogues in the course of the 
semester. Prerequisite: one year’s work in philosophy, prefer- 
ably Philosophy B25 or B27. Second semester. MI, 2:13-3:30. 


A considerable range of graduate offerings in Philosophy is avail- 
able under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


PuysicaL EDUCATION 
Students who wish to prepare to teach physical education in the 
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public schools may qualify for the general credential with a major 
in physical education by completing a program of courses in Pomona 
College, followed by a year of graduate work in Claremont Colleges. 


MEN AND WOMEN 


A student may count toward graduation not more than one 
hour per semester in “sports” and “activities” during his Lower 
Division years, and not more than one-half hour per semester dur- 
ing his Upper Division years. 


AS. Principles of Healthful Living. 
MR. NIXON and MISS KELLEY 


An introduction to general hygiene dealing with the meaning and 
significance of physical, mental, and social health as related to 
the individual and to society. Important phases of our National 
health problem. Constructive methods of promoting the health 
of the individual. Defensive hygiene. Special health problems 
of college students and young people generally. Elective either 
semester. 2 units TTh, VI. Men, Mr. Nixon; women, Miss 
Kelley. (Men’s section omitted first semester 1938-1939). 


C126. Community Health. MISS KELLEY 


A brief survey of the fields of community and public health 
dealing with the health of people as a group, and with the socaal 
and governmental activities which are concerned with environ- 
mental control and health promotion. Hygiene and the correla- 
tion of the total health teaching program. Second semester. 2 
unitssndd he iV. 


C127. Community Recreation. MR. HEATH 
A study of the organization of the school and the public play- 
ground, the types of leadership, and types of activities best 
suited for various age periods. Discussion of the technique of 
organizing the recreation center. Organization of leadership. 


Limited to upper division students. Second semester. 2 units. 
So Ph pay ag 


C128. Nature and Function of Play. MISS KELLEY 
The biological interpretation of play and the function of play in 
growth, development and social adjustment. Methods of lead- 
ership and organization of play activities to bring out moral 
habits, attitudes and judgments. First semester. 2 units. TTh, 
df) 


C130. Kinesiology. MISS CAWTHORNE 
An analysis of joint and muscular mechanism, and their relation 
to problems of bodily development and efficiency. Prerequisite: 
Anatomy. First semester, J. 


D131. Physical Deviations. MISS CAWTHORNE 
Study of the causes, prevention, and correction of physical de- 
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fects. Laboratory work includes methods of examination, pre- 
scription of exercises. Prerequisite: C130. Second semester 
MW, I; and laboratory A. 


D133. Principles of Physical Education. MR. NIXON 
| 


| Limited to Seniors preparing to teach Physical Education. 
Second semester. VI. 


GRADUATE WORK leading to various credentials as well as to the 
Master’s Degree is offered under the auspices of Claremont 
Colleges. 


| 
| MEN 
| Students engage in programs of physical education activities 
‘selected according to individual needs as determined by medical and 
physical examinations and tests. Complete freedom in the choice 
of activities is permitted only to men who maintain acceptable stand- 
ards in health, physical development, and physical efficiency. Among 
‘the minimum requirements of the Department are good posture, 
ability to swim, elementary skill in self defense or gymnastics, pro- 
ficiency in fundamental activities, reasonable skill in at least one 
‘individual sport and in one team game. 

The following physical education activities are carried on under 
supervision of the Department: Archery, badminton, baseball, bas- 
ketball, boxing, corrective exercises, cross country running, foot- 
ball, golf, gymnastics, swimming, tennis, touch football, track and 
field athletics, volleyball, water polo, wrestling. The student obtains 
credit in the required courses listed below by participation in activi- 
‘ties selected in accordance with the principles set forth in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 


| The College program of intercollegiate athletics is an integral 


part of the program of Physical Education. No student is permitted 
‘to participate in the more strenuous forms of competition without a 
certificate from the College Physician indicating that the individual 
‘is physically fit for such participation. 


‘Ala-Alb. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 


| Required, Freshman year. % to 1% units. A. 

‘A2a-A2b. Gymnastic Exercises. MR. STREHLE 
Required of Freshmen not taking military. % unit. A. 

B3a-B3b. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 

Required, Sophomore year. % to 1% units. A. 

B4a-B4b. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 

Required of Sophomores not taking military. Sophomore year. 
% unit. 

C105a-C105b. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 
Required, Junior year. % to 1% units. A. 

C107a-C107b. Physical Education Activities. THE STAFF 


Required, Senior year. % to 1% units. A. 
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D219a-D219b. Technique of Teaching Physical Education. 
MR. HEATH, MR. STREHLE and MR. MERRITT 


This course is devoted mainly to methods in teaching and super- 
vising athletics. 2 units. A. 


WOMEN 

A medical and physical examination is given all entering stu- 
dents with subsequent posture tests. Physical activities are allowed 
or prescribed as the result of these examinations. Participation in 
Alla-Allb is required for the Freshman year. Students may have 
freedom of election in other activities in so far as medical and physi- 
cal examinations warrant, but must include during the Freshman 
and Sophomore years one individual sport, one team or group sport 
and one semester of either tap, folk, or natural dancing. 


ACTIVITY 
Six units of Physical Education Activities are required for 
graduation. One unit is credited for All, Fundamentals, a special 
course organized in such a fashion as to include the basic funda- 
mentals of physical activity. The remaining 5 units may be earned 
by participation in any of the following activities. 


Individual Sports Team Sports Dancing Gymnastics 
Archery Basketball Rhythmics Danish 
Badminton Baseball Creative Individual 
Golf Hockey Tap 
Riding Speedball Folk 
Riflery Volleyball 
Swimming 
Tennis 


*Students interested in camp leadership are referred to the announcement on 
Page 73. 
Course in Recreational Games including: 


Croquet Shuffleboard 
Horseshoes Tenniquoits 
Paddle Tennis Tether Ball 
Ping Pong 
Alla-Allb. Fundamentals. THE STAFF 
Required, Freshman year. % unit. A. 
Al2a-Al2b. Sports and Dancing. THE STAFF 
Required, Freshman year. % to 1 unit. A. : 
B13a-B13b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. THE STAFF 
Required, Sophomore year, % unit. A. 
B14a-B14b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. THE STAFF 


Required, Sophomore year, % unit. A. 
C115a-C115b. Fundamentals, Sports, or Dancing. THE STAFF 
Required, Junior year. % unit. A. 


C117a-C117b. Fundamentals, Sports or Dancing. THE STAFF 
Required, Senior year. % unit. A. 
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THEORY 


C119a-C119b. Methods in Coaching and Supervising 
Sports. MISS BRISTOL 
1 unit. lst semester F, 1X; 2nd semester, F, XJ. 


PuHysics 
Ala-Alb. Introduction to Physical Science. 

MR. TILESTON and MR. HAUPT 
A_non-mathematical course intended for those who wish to ob- 
tain a knowledge of the fundamental facts, theories and appli- 
cations of physics. The lectures will be illustrated by numerous 
experimental demonstrations and the subject will be developed 
from the basis of the electron structure of matter. V. Fee, 
$5.00 each semester. 


B2a-B2b. General Physics. MR. TILESTON 
A study of the phenomena and laws of mechanics, wave motion, 
sound, heat, magnetism, electricity and light. This course is de- 
signed to furnish a working knowledge of the basic principles of 
physics and is planned especially for those students who expect to 
continue their technical studies in physics, chemistry, engineer- 
ing or medicine. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. 


B4a-B4b. Physical Measurements. 
MR. TILESTON and MR. HAUPT 


Quantitative laboratory work in the subjects indicated in Course 
B2a-B2b. Must accompany B2a-B2b. T, W or Th, 1:15-4:15. 
1 unit. Laboratory fee, $3.00. 


C110. Slide Rule and Precision of Measurements. MR. HAUPT 


A study of the principles of precision of measurements and the 
application of these principles to experimental data. The student 
will be given the opportunity to learn the operation of the slide 
rule and the computing machine. Prerequisite: Calculus and 
Physics B2, B4. 3 units. First semester, JJ. Fee $3.00. 


Cllla-Cl1lb. Electricity and Magnetism. MR. TILESTON 
A course in theoretical electricity and magnetism, a study of the 
fundamental laws underlying resistance, self and mutual induc- 
tance, and capacity in both direct and alternating current cir- 
cuits. Prerequisite: Calculus and Physics B2, B4. 3 units. JJ. 


C113. Mechanics. MR. HAUPT 
Kinematics and dynamics of motion. Study of forces and their 
relation to motion. Concepts of work, power, momentum, im- 
pulse. Centers of mass, moments of inertia, products of inertia. 
Statics and the equilibrium of particles, rigid bodies and framed 
structures with special emphasis on engineering applications. 
Mechanics and atomic physics. Prerequisite: Calculus. First 
semester, VII. 
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D109a-D109b. Electrical Measurements. MR. TILESTON 


Laboratory in electrical and electromagnetic measurements; in- 
cluding the calibration of electrical measuring instruments, meas- 
urement of magnetization, resistance, inductance and capacity. 
Opportunity will be given for work in pyrometry, photometry 
and thermionics. Prerequisite: Physics Cllla-Clllb preceding 
or accompanying this course. 1 unit. M, 1:15-4:15. Laboratory 
fee, $4.00. 


DITS. Optics, MR. HAUPT 


The fundamental laws of geometrical and physical optics, the 
wave theory of light, interference, diffraction, polarization, elec- 
tromagnetic theory of light, reflection and refraction, dispersion, 
magneto-optics, theory of relativity and introduction to the sub- 
ject of spectroscopy and atomic theory. Prerequisite: Physics 
B2, B4 and Calculus. First semester, VJ. 


D117. Optical Measurements. MR. HAUPT 


Quantitative verification of the laws of geometrical and physical 
optics, interference, diffraction, polarization, dispersion and re- 
fraction, photometry and photography. Special emphasis will be 
given to the work in spectroscopy. Laboratory to accompany 
D115. 1 unit. First semester F, 1:15-4:15. Laboratory fee, $4.00. 


D200a-D200b. Modern Physics. MR. TILESTON 


Electromagnetic theory of radiation, the electron, properties of 
moving charged bodies. Kinetic theory of gases, thermionics, 
photoelectric effect. X-rays, spectroscopy, critical potentials, ra- 
dioactivity, isotopes. 3 units. 


D220. Research. MR. TILESTON and MR. HAUPT 


The following problem is in progress in the department: 
Properties of high energy ions. 

Majors in the department who are properly qualified will be 
accepted as research associates. First semester. 1 to 3 units. ZA. 
Laboratory fee, $2.00 per unit. 


PoLiTICAL SCIENCE and Law 
INTRODUCTORY COURSES 


Ala, Alb. The Foundations of Government. MR. MCKELVEY 


The genesis and nature of political control is the inquiry of the 
first semester; the chief problems confronted in the exercise of 
control are considered in the second semester. Only lower divi- 
sion students may register. 2 or 3 units. W, F, XI, with third 
hour, M, XIII, for those permitted to register for three units. 


B3a, B3b. Contemporary Governments. MR. SAIT 
First semester: Modern solutions to problems in the field of po- 
litical control. The character, institutional forms, and political 
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practice of the principal contemporary foreign governments with 
special attention to English government. Second semester. 
American government including a study of the principles and 
problems of American national, state and municipal polity. JV. 


C101. Principles of Politics. MR. MCKELVEY 


An examination of the fundamental forces, practices and prob- 
lems revealed by man’s experience in the art of government. 
Primarily for junior college transfers. Not open to those who 
have had Al. First semester. V JJ. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


Unless otherwise specified seven or eight hours work in the in- 
troductory courses, listed above, or the written consent of the in- 
structor, is a prerequisite for registration in the following courses. 


C103a, C103b. Municipal Problems. MR. MCKELVEY 


Modern experience in adjusting the relations between central 
governments and cities and the attempts of the latter to reorgan- 
ize their polity to meet the terms imposed by democratic ideals 
and scientific technology are considered in C103a. The special 
conditions which arise in metropolitan communities and the 
effort to refashion their political mechanisms and processes, with 
special attention to metropolitan areas in California, are surveyed 
in Cl103b. J/I. 


C105. Introduction to Law. MR. BURGESS 


The development of American law and legal institutions with 
some analysis of the rights and liabilities arising from the more 
common legal relationships. First semester. J. 


C108a, C108b. International Relations. MR. SAIT 


In the first semester the main subjects of discussion will be eco- 
nomic discords and harmonies, the cause and effect of war, 
methods of adjusting disputes, international co-operation, the 
peace movement, and particularly the League of Nations. The 
second semester will be devoted to a survey of international law 
—its nature, sources, and content, with emphasis upon the sig- 
nificance of post-war instruments such as the Covenant of the 
League, the Statute of the Court, and the Pact of Paris. II. 


C109. Political Problems of Eastern Asia. MR. STORY 
(Omitted in 1938-1939). 


D112. Public Opinion. MR. MCKELVEY 


The origin and nature of individual and group attitudes toward 
public affairs; also an inquiry into the processes by which opinion 
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is formulated and expressed and how it becomes effective in law 
and policy. Second semester. V/JI. 


D113. Political Institutions. MR. SAIT 


The State: its origin; its function as law-giver; the chief forms 
that it assumes. Among the topics for discussion will be sovy- 
ereignty, jurisprudence, nationalism, federalism, democracy, and 
representation. First semester. VJ. 


D114. Constitutional Law. MR. BURGESS 


An examination of the Constitution of the United States and 
the decisions of the Supreme Court upon questions arising there- 
under. Second semester. J. 


D115. Political Parties. MR. SAIT 


Their role in a democracy; their relation to the electorate, public 
opinion, and pressure groups; how they are organized and 
financed; how they nominate candidates and fight campaigns. 
While attention will focus upon the American scene, phases of 
foreign practice will be noted, especially regarding the conduct 
of elections. Second semester. JJ. 


D121 (Oriental Affairs D121). Contemporary Far Eastern 
Governments. MR. FAHS 


A study of political activity and the structure of government in 
China and Japan as compared with the United States and Euro- 
pean countries J, 


THE READING PROGRAM IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


A student who desires to read in Political Science will qualify 
for admission to honors (see p. 56) ; for concentration in the field of 
Social Science (see p. 69), and will adopt the following Reading 
Program as the dominating feature of his upper division work. This 
program is designed to prepare those who aspire to intelligent par- 
ticipation in public affairs, to enter public service or to do graduate 
work in Political Science or Law. The Reading Program represents 
a possible twenty-four hours of credit in the department, with an 
additional six hours contingent upon the completion of reading 
courses planned for the summer months. The amount of credit to 
be assigned to any individual Reader will depend upon the appraisal 
of his work at the end of his Senior year. At that time a series of 
comprehensive examinations, written and oral, are given to all Read- 
ers during the month of May with a view to testing the Reader’s 
range and thoroughness of achievement and the degree of maturity 
which characterizes his thinking. Readers who seek their degree 
with “Distinction in Political Science” will also prepare a thesis 
during Senior year: 

The Reading Program emphasizes certain features which are 
designed to assure perspective and to impart organization and direc- 
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jon to the Reader’s effort in the field as a whole: 

(1) Each Reader registers, not for individual courses, but for 
he entire program, e.g., C151, C152 in the Junior year, and D251, 
9252 in the Senior year. In making up their programs Readers are 
idvised to confer with all members of the Department, but regis- 
‘ration will be made through the head of the department. 


(2) As directive and contributing elements, not less than four 
advanced courses from the departmental offerings available in Po- 
itical Science at Pomona and the course on Modern Political Ideas 
it Scripps College will be incorporated and completed in each 
Reader’s program. Registration for these is indicated as follows: 
51 (C108) or D252 (D112). 


(3) Readers are furnished a selected bibliography covering the 
four sections of the program; in consultation with some member 
»f the department they will formulate their program of reading for 
2ach semester and for summer work if the latter is entered upon. 
Each reader is responsible for a sound general knowledge of the 
material indicated in each section, and is expected to develop such 
ndividual emphasis as interest and time dictate and as may be agreed 
ipon in consultation with his adviser in three subjects chosen under 
Section 2. 

(4) In addition to individual conferences with a member of the 
Jepartment who acts as his adviser, each reader will meet bi-weekly 
n a pro-seminar group with the departmental faculty for the pre- 
sentation of selected reports and discussion. 


C151, C152. Reading in Political Science. 
MR. BURGESS, MR. SAIT, MR. FAHS, MR. MCKELVEY, 
MR. SAUNDERS (Scripps), MR. BERGSTRAESSER (Scripps) 
codperating 


D251, D252. Reading in Political Science. 
MR. BURGESS, MR. SAIT, MR. FAHS, MR. MCKELVEY, 
MR. SAUNDERS (Scripps), MR. BERGSTRAESSER (Scripps) 
cooperating 


1. Political Thought: The great classics of Political Science 
from Plato’s Republic to the significant works of contemporaries 
2. Governmental Institutions: General Reading in the following 
subjects, in three of which individual emphases shall be stressed. 
American Government. 

Foreign Governments. 

Comparative Municipal Government. 

International Political Institutions. 

Comparative Legal Institutions. 

Public Opinion. 

Public Administration. 

xy Political Biography: The lives of great public leaders, with 
some emphasis upon those of the United States and Great Britain. 
“Works” and autobiographies will be included. 


Rep ao op 
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4. Bibliography and Methods: A survey of bibliographical guides 
and helps; methods of investigation. 24-30 units. A. 


GRADUATE WORK, with particular emphasis upon the fields of Ad- 
ministration, Comparative Government, Public Opinion and Po- 
litical Theory, is available in Claremont Colleges. 


PsyCHOLOGY 


Bla, Blb or B2 is prerequisite to all further courses in the depart- 
ment. 


Bla, Blb. Elements of Psychology. MR. EWER 


The fundamental facts and laws of the mind. Principles of 
sensation, perception, memory, thought, feeling, emotion, and 
will. The relation of the nervous system to mental processes, 


action, and learning. Practical applications in various fields. JV, 
VII. 


B2. Elements of Psychology. MR. ELLIS 
Similar to Bla, Blb. Second semester. 4 units. J and F, IX. 


C104. Child Psychology. MR. PERKINS 


An intensive survey of physical and mental growth and develop- 
ment. Particular attention will be given to methods of child 
training and to the hygiene of growth. Second semester. VII. 


C105. Individual Differences. MR. ELLIS 


A study of the nature and extent of individual differences and 
their causes as determined by objective methods. Age, sex and 
race differences. Genius, subnormality, insanity and criminality. 
The organization of mind. Applications in various fields are 
considered briefly. Second semester. V. 


C106. Problems of Psychical Research. MR. EWER 


The mysterious phenomena of the mind presented in the light of 
scientific psychology. The subjects considered include hyper- 
esthesia, automatisms, illusions and hallucinations, hypnotism, 
contemporary occultism and spiritualism. First semester. V. 


C107. Educational Psychology. MR. PERKINS 


Practical applications of psychology to education. The nature 
of the learner; intelligence and motivation; principal features of 
the learning process. First semester, VJJ. 


C118. Experimental Psychology. MR. ELLIS 


A laboratory course in psychology accompanied by lectures and 
discussions of the principles of scientific method used in psycho- 
logical investigations. First semester. Class, MF, III; labora- 
tory W, 1:15-4:10. Laboratory fee $2.00. (Omitted in 1938- 
1939). 
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D111. Personality. MR. EWER 


Physical basis and social development; types, and methods of 
measurement. First semester. VJ. 


D112. Social Psychology. MR. EWER 


Mental processes underlying social order and progress; the indi- 
vidual as the social unit; collective forms of behavior. Second 
semester. VJ. 


D117. The Nature and Measurement of Intelligence. Mr. ELLIS 


A study of the nature of intelligence and the principles and 
methods of intelligence testing with special emphasis upon the 
method of giving the Stanford Revision of the Binet Tests. Sec- 
ond semester. IV. 


D209a, D209b. Advanced Psychology. Mr. EWER and MR. ELLIS 
(Omitted in 1938-1939). 


GRADUATE WORK in various aspects and applications of psychology 
is offered under the auspices of Claremont Colleges. 


PuBLIc ADDRESS 


Ala-Alb. English: An Introductory Course. MR. SCOTT 
(In cooperation with the Department of English). 

The fundamental principles of literary criticism and interpreta- 
tion together with reading and study of specimens of the more 
important literary types; instruction and practice in writing and 
speech. 4 units. Prerequisite for all other departmental courses. 
Men: WF, I; section meetings at JJ; Women: TTh, IJ; section 
meeting at J. 


B32a-B32b. Public Address. MR. SCOTT 


Exercises in voice development and platform deportment. Train- 
ing in analysis of subjects, selection and arrangement of ma- 
terial, psychological adaptation of material and treatment to 
specific audiences. 2’units. MW, III. 


B33a-B33b. Principles of Interpretative Reading. MR. SCOTT 


Study of the technique of effective oral interpretation of litera- 
ture. Application of this technique in the reading of various 
literary types. 2 units. TTh, VI. 


B35a, B35b. Argumentation and Debate. MR. SCOTT 
Study of the principles of argumentation and practical applica- 
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tion of these principles in class debates. Debate subjects for the 
the year analyzed and debated. 2 units. MW, V. 


C131a-C131b. Advanced Public Address. MR. SCOTT 


Training in the construction and delivery of formal addresses, 
Prerequisite: Public Address B32 or equivalent. 2 units. TTh, 
as 


C134a,C134b. Reading of Dramatic Literature. MR. SCOTT 


The intensive study of a limited number of standard plays, with 
emphasis on dramatic values in character and plot. Interpreta- 
tive reading of these plays in class. Recital programs before the 
class. Prerequisite: Public Address B33 or equivalent. 2 units. 
MW, VII. 


RELIGION 


AS. Great Personalities in Religious History. MR. MELAND 
A biographical study of the founders of world religions and 
other significant personalities in religious cultures. Acquaintance 
with the classics in sacred literature, associated with these re- 
ligious leaders, will also be sought. First semester. 2 units. 
Lines. 


A6. Great Personalities in Christian History. MR. MELAND 


A biographical study of men and movements in western Chris- 
tianity from the first century to modern times. Especial atten- 
tion will be given to persons who influenced the course of the 
Christian religion at significant turning points in western cul- 
ture. Acquaintance with the Christian classics in literature, re- 
lated to these personalities, will also be stressed. Second semes- 
ter: Zrunits iT 7 ea; 


C101. The Modern Man’s Approach to a Religious Outlook. 
MR. MELAND 


A course for the general student, aiming to interpret the meaning 
and function of religious value in the modern civilization, aris- 
ing from the sciences and technology. Problems such as man’s 
relations with the universe, man’s spiritual possibilities as an 
earth-creature, the spiritual significance of his social environ- 
ment, the two sides of life, science and religion, art and religion, 
the spiritual heritage of the past, and similar issues, bearing upon 
the modern man’s religious relations with his world, will be con- 
sidered. 2 or 3 units. TTh, IV with third hour to be arranged. 


C102. The Modern Man’s Approach to Religious Living. 
MR. MELAND 


While considered a continuation of C101, this course may be 
taken without the first semester’s work. Effort will be made 
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here to interpret the meaning of religious living in relation to 
the process of growing up, to the ethical demands of modern life, 
and to the development of intelligence and appreciations in the 
wider spheres of modern culture. Second semester. 2 or 3 units. 
TTh, IV with third hour to be arranged. 


C103a, C103b. Religion Through the Ages. 


An historical and comparative study of the religions of the 
world. During the first semester, attention is given to the be- 
ginnings of religion among ancient peoples, the rise of religious 
cultures in India, China, Japan, and the Mediterranean world, 
emphasizing the findings of the social sciences, bearing upon the 
history of religions. In the second semester, study is made of 
contemporary developments in world religions from the opening 
of the modern era to the present day. IV. (Omitted 1938-1939). 


D111. Pro-seminar in Philosophy of Religion. MR. MELAND 


A study of the major issues of present-day religious thought, 
dealing with such themes as the meaning of God; religious 
awareness and knowledge; the method of religion in relation to 
art and science, and other problems bearing upon a philosophical 
understanding of the religious relationship. A survey of the 
main turns of thought in contemporary philosophy of religion 
will conclude the course. Open to Juniors and Seniors with per- 
mission of the instructor. First semester. IV. 


D112. Pro-seminar in Psychology of Religion. MR. MELAND 


A study of the empirical problems of religion, dealing with such 
themes as the nature of the religious response, religious experi- 
ence, prayer, the religious aspect of personality adjustment, and 
the criteria of religious living. Familiarity with the significant 
literature in psychology of religion since 1900 will be sought. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors with permission of the instructor. 
Second semester. V. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
FRENCH 


Ala-Alb. Elementary. 
MRS. BISSIRI, MR. CROWELL, MISS WAGNER 


Essentials of grammar and pronunciation; readings from easy 
modern texts; writing from dictation; practice in speaking. IV, 


VI. 
B3a-B3b. Intermediate. 
MRS. BISSIRI, MR. CROWELL, MISS WAGNER 
A review of grammar with the translation of moderately difficult 


English into French; conversation. Extensive reading of mod- 
ern French texts representing as many literary forms as possible; 
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a part of this reading is done as outside assignments; French his- 
tory, geography, culture, etc., are stressed in class discussions as 
far as time allows. J//, VII. 


C103a, C103b. Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
MRS. BISSIRI, MR. CROWELL 


In the first semester a survey of prose writers followed by an in- 
tensive study of certain of the poets of the 19th century and the 
contemporary period will be made. The second semester, stress 
will be upon the theater of the 19th century. V. 


C111. Composition and Conversation. MRS. BISSIRI 


Intensive drill in written and oral expression; free composition; 
dictation; conversation on assigned topics or extempore, with 
special stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation and 
intonation, phonetics being used as an aid. This course is con- 
ducted, for the most part, in French. First semester. JV. 


D113. Literature of the Seventeenth Century. MRS. BISSIRI 


Introductory lectures on the historical background and the pre- 
cursors of the great dramatists, with a detailed study of the great 
plays of Corneille and Racine and certain of the writings of 
Boileau, Mme. de Maintenon and others. First semester. XJ. 


D119. Le Moyen Age et La Renaissance. MR. JONES 


Introductory lectures on the language and literature of the 
middle ages. Study of early French poetry; Les chroniqueurs; 
Villon, etc. Followed by lectures on the Renaissance and a study 
of the Pléiade, Rabelais, Montaigne, Marot, etc. Collateral read- 
ings. First semester. IV. 


D120. Literature of the Eighteenth Century. MR. JONES 


A critical study of the French philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury with especial attention to Montesquieu, Voltaire and J. J. 
Rousseau. Collateral readings and reports. Second semester. JV. 


SPANISH 

Ala-Alb. Elementary. MISS HUSSON 
Essentials of grammar and pronunciation; readings from easy 
modern texts; writing from dictation; practice in speaking. VII. 

B3a-B3b. Intermediate. Grammar Review and Modern 
Readings. MISS HUSSON and MR. CROWELL 
A review of grammar with the translation of moderately difficult 
English into Spanish; conversation. Extensive reading of mod- 


ern Spanish texts chosen to represent as many literary. forms as 
possible; a part of this reading is done as outside assignments; 
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Spanish history, geography, culture, etc., are stressed in class 
discussions as far as time allows. Prerequisite: Spanish Al or 
equivalent. V, XJ. 


C103. The Theater of the Nineteenth Century. Miss HUSSON 


Study of the works of such dramatists as Moratin, Martinez de 
la Rosa, Duque de Rivas, Gutiérrez, Hartzenbusch, Lépez de 
Ayala, Bretén de los Herreros, Tamayo y Baus, Echegaray, and 
others. First semester. VJ. 


C104. The Novel of the Nineteenth Century. MISS HUSSON 


Study of certain of the works of Fernan Caballero, Pedro de 
Alarcén, Valera, Pereda, Galdés, Pardo-Bazan, Valdés, and 
Blasco Ibafiez. Second semester. VJ. 


Ci11la-C111b. Spanish Composition and Conversation. 
MISS HUSSON 


Intensive drill in written and oral expression; free composition ; 
dictation; conversation, on assigned topics or extempore, with 
especial stress on the acquisition of a correct pronunciation and 
intonation. This course is conducted, for the most part, in Span- 


sho Li. 


D113a, D113b. Literature of the “Siglo de Oro.” MR. CROWELL 


In the first semester, the life and works of Cervantes, including 
an intensive study of the “Quijote”; followed, in the second 
semester, by a consideration of the dramatic writings of Lope 
de Vega, Tirso, Ruiz de Alarcén, and Calderén. Assigned out- 
side readings and reports. JI/I. 


D117. Survey of Spanish Literature. MR. CROWELL 


The development of Spanish literature from the earliest times 
to the present. In connection with readings and reports oppor- 
tunity will be afforded each student to work up phases of the 
sae in which he finds himself deficient. (Omitted in 1938- 
1939). 


D115a, D115b. Spanish American Literature. MR. CROWELL 


Class study of some of the outstanding literary productions of 
Hispanic America. Extensive outside readings; individual re- 
ports. Geography, history and culture are stressed in introduc- 
tory lectures and class discussions. JI. (Omitted in 1938-1939). 


ITALIAN 


B31a-B31b. Elementary. MR. JONES 


A rapid survey of the grammar with special emphasis on the pro- 
nunciation. Extensive reading of modern prose. Open only to 
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students who have a thorough grounding in French, Spanish, or 
Latin. VJ. 


In the Romance field the graduate seminars offered under the 
Claremont Colleges plan center on the following periods of the 
literature: 
French: 16th Century, 19th Century, 
Contemporary Period. 
Spanish: From Beginnings to Golden Age, 
Golden Age, 19th Century, 
Contemporary Period. 


SOCIOLOGY 


B21a-B21b. Elements of Sociology. MR. KIRK 


An introduction to the study of society. Designed to give the 
student an orientation in the social sciences and to develop a 
critical, comparative, and constructive attitude toward contem- 
porary social problems. Application of sociological principles to 
modern social problems, such as race prejudice and movements 
of population, urbanization and neo-Malthusianism, marriage 
and divorce, poverty and crime, child welfare, leisure time 
activities. JV and VJ. 


C107. Criminology. MR. KIRK 


The nature and evolution of crime; the organic and environ- 
mental causes of crime; an examination of criminal procedure. 
The historical development of the principles and methods of 
punishment. The new scientific approach to the treatment of 
delinquents in the courts and in penal institutions. Prevention 
of delinquencies through control of the causes. First semester. V. 


C108. Labor Problems. MR. KIRK 


A survey of labor problems and causes of industrial unrest, col- 
lective bargaining and trade unionism, child labor, scientific man- 
agement, labor legislation, methods of promoting industrial peace, 
problems of reconstruction. Second semester. V/V. 


D133. Theories of Social Reform. MR. KIRK 


A study of various proposals for social reconstruction including: 
The Utopians, Marxian Socialism, Fabian Socialism, Syndicalism, — 
and Anarchy. An investigation of contemporary experiments in 
social reorganization: The British Labor Movement, The Fascist 
Regime, Soviet Russia and the Cooperative Movement in Europe, 
India, and America. First semester. JJI. 


D134. Contemporary Sociological Thought. MR. KIRK 


An analysis of the facts and forces involved in the organization 
and modification of society with special emphasis upon isolation, 
social distance, conflict and accommodation. A survey of the 
leading sociological theories, and an historical and analytical 
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study of leading sociological thinkers as a basis for an under- 
standing of society and its problems. Second semester. JJJ. 


D251, D252. Advanced Studies in Sociology. MR. KIRK 


Research in social problems and agencies. Various techniques 
which have been developed in sociological research will be used 
in making individual or group surveys for the purpose of demon- 
strating the relative merit, the special contribution and the defi- 
nite limitations of the several tools of research. A. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Although the main work of the Summer Session formerly con- 
ducted by Pomona College has been transferred to Claremont 
Colleges, Pomona College still maintains summer work at Laguna 
Beach and Bluff Lake. 

The Department of Zoology conducts work at the Laguna 
Beach Marine Laboratory, Professor W. A. Hilton, Director. 

At the Pomona College summer camp in the San Bernardino 
Mountains, Professor Taylor gives theoretical and practical work 
in field surveying and Mr. Beggs gives instruction in applied art. 


SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 
L937 LAS 
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In addition to the above, 9 Claremont Colleges students, 92 
Scripps College students and 2 students from La Verne College 
have taken some work in Pomona College during 1937-1938. 
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. Holmes Hall 

. Pearsons Hall 

. Crookshank Hall 

. Mason Hall 

. Library 

. Bridges Auditorium 

29. Volley Ball Court 

29-A. Baseball Field 

. Brackett Observatory 

. Open-Air Theater 

. Hockey Field 

. Tennis Courts 

. Tennis Courts 

. Sumner Hall 

. Bridges Hall 

. Rembrandt Hall 

. President’s House 

. Claremont Inn 

. Harwood Court 

. Florence Carrier 
Blaisdell Hall 

. Women’s Playing 

Field 

Field House 

Women’s Playing 

Field 

58.Heating Plant 
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TEMPORARY 


6. Garages 

7. College Shops 

. Harwood Hall 

. Little Gymnasium 
. Big Gymnasium 
. Baldwin House 
. Kenyon House 
. Garages 

. Brackett House 
. Haddon Hall 

. Denison House 


PROPOSED 


1. Dean’s House 

2. Men’s Dormitory 

4. Browsing Room and 
Lounge 

. Men’s Gymnasium 

aonapel 

. Dramatic Studio 

. Botany Building 

. Physics Building 

. Addition to Library 

. Brackett Observatory 

. Museum of 
Pomoniana 

. Music Annex 

. Residence for Dean 
of Women 

. Women’s Dormitory 

. Women’s Dining Hall 

‘\leceyey | 

. Women’s Gymnasium 
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